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POLITICAL 



POLITICAL STATE 


OF THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


SECOND GENERAL DIVISION. 

SCOTLAND. 

TTIE divifion of Great Britain known by the name of Scot- 
land is now to be confidered. It is not intended to pur- 
fue an inquiry into all the circumftances of the political condi¬ 
tion of this country with the minutenefs nor to the extent em¬ 
ployed in former pages, but to give a general, though not 
indiftin£t, view of the feveral objedls mofl: important to be 
known. In the firft place the epochs of hiftory will be 
briefly noticed ; the feveral counties will then be defcribed, 
more at length'than thofe of England have been, becaufe under 
the head of each county will be contained an account of the 
molt important public inftitutions it contains; the metropolis, 
the trade, revenues, and fome other particulars will afterward 
be feparately treated on. 

Histort. On this fubjefl it has been thought fit to rely 
on Mr. George Chalmers, and to follow the arrangement he has 
adopted in his excellent work, called Caledonia. 

The original impulfe, which had been given to mankind, 
peopled the Britilh iflands, during the moft early times. The 
ftone monuments, which ilill appear to inquintive eyes, in 
Britain and Ireland, evince that the firfl: fettlement of thofe 
iflands mull have been accomplifhed during the prifline ages 
of the pofl^iluvian ■ wdrld^' while only . one race of men ex- 
ifted in Europe, and while a fecond impulfe had not yet in^ 
duced various people to quit tlimr original fettlemeqts in Alia. 
VoL.IV. B As 
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As the current of colomzation, during thofe times, conftantly 
flowed ftom the eaft to the well; as the ifles were neceiTa- 
rily c<^nized from their neighbouring continents; Britain 
muft undoubtedly have been fettled from adjacent Gaul, by 
her Celtic people. The religion and manners of the two 
countries remained the fame during ten centuries: their prif- 
tine language' has continued the fame in feveral diftri£ts to 
the prefent day. Britain indeed was a mirror of Gaul at the 
recent periods, when the Romans invaded ^he Britilh flbores. 
The feveral tribes were united by a polity which allowed but 
flight ties: they praflifed the fame religious cuftoms i they 
were a&uated by the fame perfonal habits: they fpoke a com¬ 
mon language: but we fee nothing of a body politic. Which 
failened the difunited clans by the kindred bonds of civif fo- 
ciety. Neither does there appear, witlun the narrow outiine 
of their affairs, any event, either of warfare or colonizarion, 
which would lead a difeeming obferver to perceive that 
their principles had been corrupted, their habits altered^ or 
their fpeech changed, by the fettlement among the aborigines 
of a new people. 

If Europe was originally peopled by the gradual progrefs 
of migrations by land; if the nearefl: continent colonized the 
adjacent ifiands; if the (hores of South Britain were thus 
peopled from Gaul, we may thence infer, that the northern 
diftrid^s of the fame ifland were fettled by migrants from the 
fouth, who were incited by curiofity, or urged by intereft,. to 
fearch for new fettlements, while the original impulfe'yet pro¬ 
duced its early efieds. This reafoning is confirmed by fa£ls. 
It will be found, that the Celtic tribes of North Britain prac- 
tifed the fame worlhip, followed the fame manners, and (poke 
the fame language: and thefe cirpumftances are proofs which 
demonftrate the famenefs of the people, with greater convic¬ 
tion than the fanciful theories of philofophers, or the abfurder 
intimations of ignorant chroniclers. 

In every hiftory it is Of the greateft importance to afeertain 
the origin of the people, whofe rife, and progrefs, and fortune, 
it is propofed to inveftigate. But in an account of North Britain, 
that obje^ becomes ftill more important, when it is confi- 
dered how often its aborigines have been traced to various 
fources, and how much its annals are involved in obfeurity. 
'Whether the aborigines of -North Britain ^re of Gaelic or 
Gothic origin has been vehemendy and obftinately' debated. 
The lineage and the chronology of die Caledonians, the Pifls, 
and the Scots, have been inveftigated with die zeal of party 
radier than the intelligence and candour of rational inquver^ 
who examine much more thah difpute. 
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’ It has been obfenredf that the Britifii i0es were peopled by 
Celtic tribes in the moil: early ages. Thefe fettlements were 
made while only one race ox men inhabited weftem Europe. 
The Gothic mi^ationS) which are but recent, when compared 
with the colonization of Europe, had not then begun. And 
from thofe intimations we might eaiily infer, that me Gaulilh 
tribes, who planted the fouthem parts of Britain, found a ready 
courfe throughout. every divifion of it, and a final fettle- 
ment in the northern difiridls of the fame ifland. North 
Britain, during the firfl: century, is a fmall but genuine 
mirror of Gaul during the fame age. North Britain was in¬ 
habited by one-and-twenty clans of Gaelic people, whofe polity, 
like that of their Gaelic progenitors, did not admit of very 
ftrong ties of political union. They profefied the fame reli¬ 
gious tenets as the Gauls, and performed the fame facred rites: 
their ftone monuments were the fame, as we know from 
remains. Their principles of a£lion, their modes of life, 
their ufages-of burial, were equally--Gaelic: and, above all, 
their exprefllve language, which ftill exifts, for the exami¬ 
nation of .thofe who delight in fuch lore, was the pureiOb 
Celtic. 

To leave no doubt with regard to the aborigines of North 
Britain, which is of fuch importance to the truth of hiftory, 
Mr. Chalmers fubjoins copious proofs of that fimple notion of 
their original fettlement. Thefe proofs confift of a compa- 
rifon between the names of places in South Britain and the 
fame names in North Britain, under the following heads: 
X. Promontories, hills, and harbours : a. Rivers, rivulets, and 
waters : 3 . Mifcellaneous names of particular diftri^s. The 
identity of the names of places in both the divifions of our 
ifland being certain, as well the fa£I, as their meaning, no 
doubt can remain but the fame, people muft have impofed the 
fame names on the fame obje&^ in the north and in the fouth 
of the Britifli iflands. 

At the time of .Agricola^^s invafion, Caledonia, in its largeft 
extent, from the Tweed and the Eden on the fouth, to 
Csuthnefs point on the norths was. poflefied by one-and-twenty 
tribes of aboriginal Britons, who were populous in proportion 
to the greater or lefs fertility of the difl;ri<£l:s which they fe- 
verally occupied: the: tribes on the weft coaft muft have 
been fewer in numbers ^than the more potent clans on the 
eaftem fliore. Every tribe enjoyed the ancient privilege of 
being each independent of the whole; and only united under a 
pendragon when danger prefled, and neceflity demanded the 
authority of a fingle perfim for fafety of the whole people, 
according to the Celtic principle of dlfunited independence. 

Ba Thefe 
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Thefe tribes were: 

1. The Ottadinif who occupied the whole extent of coaft* 
from the Southern Tine to the Firth of Forth; inhabiting the 
half of Northumberland j the eaft part of Roxburghihire) the 
whole of Berwick, and of Eaft Lpthian} having their chief 
town at Bremeniunty which is undoubtedly Bochejiery on Reed- 
water, in Northumberland. The Britifh name of Ae Ottadini 
is fuppofed to be derived from the file of their country, which 
ftretches out from the great river Tine northward, along the 
coaft of the German fea, and the Firth of Forth. 

2. The Gadeniy who inhabited the interior country, on the 
weft of the Ottadiniy from the Tine on the fouth to the Forth 
on the north ; comprehending the weft part of Northumber¬ 
land ; the fmall part of Cumberland lying .on the north of 
Irthing river; the weft part of Roxburgh} the whole 6f 
Selkirk, Tweedale, much of Mid-Lothian, and nearly all Weft 
Lothian j having Curia, on the Gore water, for their capital. 
Their Britifh name is fuppofed to be derived from the -many 
groves which in thofe days added both' ftrength and oma-. 
ment to their various country. 

3. The weftem clan of the Selgova inhabited Annandale, 
Nithfdale, and Efledale, in Dumfriesftiire; the eaft part of 
Galloway, as far as the river Deva, or Dee, which was their 
weftern boundary; and they had the Solway Frith for their 
fouthern limit. The Britifh name of the Selgova is fuppofed 
to be defcriptive of their country; which lay on a dividing 
water, and which by the new fettlers, who were introduced 
during the middle ages, was denominated the Solway. 

4. The remarkable tribe of the Novantes inhabited the mid¬ 
dle and weft parts of Galloway from the Dee on the eaft 
to the Irifli fea on the weft: they had the Solway Frith, and 
the Irilh fea, on the fouth, and the chain of hills, the XJxel- 
lum-montes of Richard, which fep^trate Galloway from Carricfc 
on the north; and they pofTefled Lucopibia, on the fite of the 
prefent Whithern, for their principal town; with another 
town, which was named Rerigomum, oh the Rerigohius Binus, 
the Iioch-Ryan of modem maps. They are fuppofed to have 
derived their Britilh name from the nature of their region,- 
which abounded with ftreams. 

5. The Damnii inhabited the whole extent of' country from 
the Unellum-montes of Richard, the ridge of hills between Gal¬ 
loway and Ayrfliire, on the fouth, to ihe river Eren on the 
north, comprehending all Strathcluyd,' the iOiires of Air, 
Renfrew, and Stirling, with a fmall patt of the (hires of Dun¬ 
barton and Perth. Their towns were Fanduaridi at ' Paifley 
Colaniof jn^the fouth'eaftem extremity of Strdthiclydeg Ciffutf 
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at CaerftairS) in eaftern Clydefdale j Alaunoy on the river 
Allan $ Linduntt near the prefent Ardoch; and ViEloriay at 
Dealginrofsy on the Ruchil water. Such were the five tribes, 
who occupied, during the firfi: century, that ample region, 
from the Tine and the Solway on the fouth, to the Forth and 
the Clyde on the north, varying their limits, no doubt, as ambU 
tion prefied, or weaknefs gave way, during the fucceflion of 
many ages, 

6. The HoreitH inhabited the country between the Badotria, 
or Forth, on the fouth, and the Tavus, or Tay, on the north ; 
a diftri^ which comprehended the (hires of Clackmanan, Kin- 
rofs and Fife, with the eaft part of Strathern, and the country, 
lying weftward of the Tay, as far as the river Brand. From 
uie natural firength of their country, the Horestii are fuppofed 
to have derived their Britifii name. 

7. The Venricones poflefled the country between the river 
Tay on the fouth, and the river Carron on the north ; corn* 
preWnding Gowrie, Strathmore, Stormont, and Strathardle, in 
Perthfliire; the whole of Angus, with the larger part of Kin- 
cardinelhire ; having their chief town Orreoy on the north- 
eaft margin of the Tavus or Tay. 

8. The Taixali inhabited the northern part of the Meams, 
and the whole of Aberdeenlhire, to the Doveran; a diftrifl 
which included the promontory of Kinaird’s head, to which 
the Romans gave the name of Taixalorum promontorium t and 
they had for their chief town Devanoy on the north fide of the 
river Dee, fix miles above, its influx into the fea} being the 
Normandyies of the ^refent times. They, probably, derived 
their Britiih appellation from the fair headlandy which is the 
moft prominent feature of tlieir open and pointed region. 

9. The Vacomagi poflefled the country on the fouth fide of 
the Murray Frith, from the Doveran on the eaft, to the Nefs, 
the Longus of Richard, on the weft ; an extent which com¬ 
prehended the (hires of Banff, Elgin, Naim, the eaft part of 
Invernefs, with Braemar, in Aberdeenlhire. Their towns were* 
the Ptoroton of Richard, the Alata Cafra of Ptolemy, at the 
mouth of the Varary Where the prefent Burghead runs out 
into the Frith; the Tuejffisy on the eaft bank of the Spey; 
with Tameoy and Banaiuty in the interior country. 

10. The Albaniy who .were fubfequently called Damnii 
Albani from their having been fubje^led to the Damnii, inha¬ 
bited the interior diftri^s, between the lower ridge of the 
Grampians, which (kirt the .fouthern fide of the loch and river 
Tay on the fouth; and the chain of mountains that forms the 
fouthern limit of Invemefslhire on the north; comprehend¬ 
ing Biudalb^, Athol, a fmsdl part of Lochaber, with Appin, 

B 3 and 
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and Glenorcliy, in Upper-Lorn j a country, as Richard inti¬ 
mates, furroutidcd with mountains, and replenilhed with lakes. 
The Britilh word, Albany means greateft, utmoft, or fuperior 
height} as Gtuyr Albatiusy confequently, fignifies the men of 
the upper mountains; the Wellh denominate Scotland by the 
appropriate word Albany even to the prefent times. 

, II. The Attacottiy inhabited the whole country from Loch- 
Fine, the Lelanonius Sinus of Richard on the.weft, to the eaft- 
ward of the river Leven, and Loch-Lomond, comprehending 
the whole of Cowal, in Argyleihire, and the greater part of 
Dunbartonfliire. They are fuppofed to have been called, in 
the Britilh fpeech, the Eithacoetiy or the men dwelling along 
the extremity of the wood. 

12. The proper Caledonii inhabited the whole of the inte¬ 
rior country from the ridge of mountains which feparates In- 
vernefs and Perth, on the fouth, to the range of hills that 
forms the foreft of Balnagowan, in Rofs, on the north ; com¬ 
prehending all the middle pafts of Invetnefs, and of Rofs. 
This territory formed a conllderable part of the extenfive 
foreft which, in early ages, fpread over the interior and 
weftern parts of the country, on the northern fide of the Forth 
and Clyde, and to which the Britilh colonifts gave the deferip- 
tive appellation of Celyddon, fignifying literally the coverisy and 
generally denoting a woody region. From the great extent of 
country to which the deferiptive term Celyddon was applied, 
this name, in its romanized form of Caledomoy was, in after 
times, extended to the whole peninfula, on the northern fide 
of the Forth and Clyde. 

13. The Canta inhabited the eaft of Rofslhire,.from the 

aeftuary of Varar on the fouth, to the Abona, or Dornoch 
Frith, on the north ; having Lonoy or Cromarty Frith, which 
indented their country in the centre, and a ridge of hills, the 
Uxellttm montesy on the weft. . 

14. The fouth eaftern coaft of Sutherland was inhabited by 
the Logiy whofe country extended from the Abo^na, or Dor¬ 
noch Frith, on the fouth-weft, to the river Ila on the eaft. 
The Logi, whofe country extended from the Abona, or Dor¬ 
noch Frith, oh the fouth-weft, to the river J/a on the eaft. 
The Logiy probably drew their name from the Britilh word 
Lygiy which was naturally applied to a people living on the 
fliore. 

15. The Carnabii inhabited the fouth, the eaft, and north 

eaft of Caithnefs, from the Ila river; comprehending the three 
great promontories ^ Viruliumy or Npfshead, of Virvedrunty 
or Duncanlby-head, Tarvedrumy or the Oreaspromon- 

/ar/Mw, thd Dunnet-head of the prefent tunes. The Camabii 

derived 
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derived their appropriate appellation, like the kindred Camabli 
of Cornwall, from their refidence on remarkable promontories. 

16. The fmall tribe of the Cadni inhabited the north-weft 
corner of Caithnefs, and the eaftem half of Strath-Naver, in 
Sutherlandlhires having the river JVowr, the Navari-Jiuwus of 
Ptolomy, the Nah»us~fluvius of Richard, for their weftem 
boundary: they probably derived their appellation from the 
Britifli name of the weapon, the Cz/, or Catai, wherewith they 
fought. 

17. The Metta occupied the interior of Sutherland ; and 
probably derived their name from the Britilh Meredw^ or 
Meryddf lignifying flat, or fluggiih; and conveying,, perhaps, 
fome analogous quality of the people. 

18. The Carnonaca inhabited the north and weft coaft of 
Sutherland, and a fmall part of the weftern ihore of Rofs, 
from the Naver rivers on the eaft, round to the Volfas-hzy on 
the fouth-weft. The Camonacse probably derived an appropriate 
name from the Britifli Cerneinog s fignifying the country of 
points. 

19. The weft coaft of Rofs, from Votfas-Sinus on the north, 
to the Itys on the fouth, was inhabited by the Creonest who de¬ 
rived their Britifli name from their Jiercemfs s Crewon, or 
CreuonwySf fignifying the men of blood. 

20. The Cerones inhabited the whole weft coaft of Invemefs, 
and the countries of Ardnamurchan, Morven, Sunart, and 
Ardgowar, in Argylefhire ; having the Itys of Richard, which 
is now called Loch Duich, on the north, and the Longust or 
the Linne Loch, on the fouth. 

21. The inhabited the fouth-weft of Argylefhire, from 
Linne Loch on the north, to the Frith of Clyde, and the 
Irifh fea on the fouth; including Ceantyr, the point whereof 
was called the Epidian promontory, which is now the MuU of 
Ceantyr ; and were bounded on the eaft by the country of 
the Albani, and the Ilelanonius Sinus, or the Loch Fine of the 
prefent day. The Epidii, no doubt, derived their defcriptive 
appellation from the Britifli Ebyd, a peninfula; as they inhabited 
chiefly the remarkable neck of land which has fince been called 
by the Scoto-Irifli colonifts Ceantire, 

In tracing the colonization of North Britain, Mr. Chalmers 
defcribes the feveral lineages who have fuccellively inhabited 
tWs coun^ in every stc. 1. At the birth of Chrift, the 
fame Britifli people, of Gaulifh origin, poflTefled both north 
and fouth -Britain. The Britifli people remained, during four 
centuries and a half, notwithftanding the Roman conquefta, 
without much other change, than acquiring a greater orlefs 
civilization,, from the long refidence of the Romans among 

B 4 them. 
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^em.^ And, they left 'within every diftri^ of North Britain 
indubitable traces of their original colonization, in the Bridlh 
niunes of places which. the topography even now exhibits to 
every inquifitive eye. a* SoOn after the Roman abdication, a 
new people of Gothic origin came in upon- the BritiQi tribes i 
fettled upon the Tweed, and colonized upon the Forth j and, 
in the progrefs of their conquells, introduced themfelves upon 
the Solway and the Clyde. - The Anglo-Saxons left every where, 
within the fouthern diftri£bs of North Btitaip, diftin£^ traces 
of their fettlements, by the names which they impofed on 
places, as the local maps would evince, if hiftory did not relate 
the arrival of the Angles, their conqueils, and their fettle- 
ments. 3. Soon after the beginning or the fixth century, a fe- 
cond people, but of Gaelic origin, came in, from Ireland, 
Upon the Britifli tribes of Teintire and Argyle j and in the 
quick progrefs of two centuries and a quarter, the Scoto-Irilh 
colonifts overfpread the weftern ifles and highlands, where their 
defcendants have continued unmixed, till late times, to fpeak 
their Gaelic language, and to pra£tife their peculiar cuftoms. 
4. At the end of the eighth century new migrants from Ire¬ 
land fettled amongfl: the romanized Britons, and Gothic in¬ 
truders, in Galloway } and over-running that great peninfula, 
by fpeedy fettlement, were, after a while, joined by the kin¬ 
dred people of Kintire and Argyle, in giving new inhabitants 
to the diftri^fs, and novel names to the places, as far as the 
Clyde and the Annan. Such were the three races of men 
who were the only people that ever made permanent fettle¬ 
ments in North Britain, if ;we except the Scandinavians who 
colonized Orkney and Caithnefs. The Britons were the firft 
who became known, during the Roman period, by the name 
of Pi£fs i the Saxons were; the fecond people, whofe defcen¬ 
dants have finally prevailed over the poftenty of the other two; 
and the Irifti Scots of Kintire, Argyle, and Galloway, were 
the third race, who, by a. finguiar fortune, were doomed to 
new fettle and, new name every .diftri£t of proper Scotland, 
•nie year 843, as it is the commencement of the Scotilh pe¬ 
riod, is alfo the epoch of the afcendancy of , the Scots over the 
Piailh government: die Scots now mixed with the Pias 
throughput PiSima s and, ds they oveffprCad the country, 

E ave new names to almoft evefy. place, which they acquired 
y thrir addrefs, or arms : it wm from dii# .epoch, when the 
Scots became the predomiiuting praple, that their. G^lic 
language alfo became the common fpeech, in proper. Scotlxtid, 
northward of the two Fri^s} that their policy was praaifedl 
ad the tthiverfal law} aiad their mannei^ preyailed.'as the ge- 
thefejreprefentatioiM».yrith, refga^ 0 thofo 
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' facceillve fettlements, are attefted by the united voice of 
hiftoryf tradition) and topography. The chief objefls of 
inquiry) with regard to tlie Saxon colonization of proper Scot- 
land, are to trace the change) whidi certainly took place, 
during the Scoto-Saxon period) and which introduced Saxon, 
Norman) and FlemUh colonifts among the Gaelic inhabitants. 

In this period) an Aiigto-^axph) Anglo-Norman, and Anglo- 
Belgic colonization began) in the country beyond the Forth, 
and a Scoto-Saxon dynafty commenced. The prevalence of the 
Celtic cuftoms was infenfibly fuperfeded by the introdudion 
of new manners, and the influence' of a Celtic government 
gradually reduced, by the eftablilhment of an Anglo-Nor¬ 
man jurifprudence, and by the complete reform of a Celtic 
church. 

The fuhfequent periods of Scotilh hiftory are, i. The 
Brucean period, which began by the, acceflion of Robert 1 . 
in 1306, and ended with the demife of David 11 . in 1371 : it 
only comprehends two hufy reigns. 2. The Stenvartine period, 
which, as itxommenced with a new dynafty, in 1371, and ex¬ 
tends to the dawn of the Rrformationy in 1558, will be found to 
comprehend the unimportant reigns of eight princes. 3. From 
the epoch of the Reformation^ five-and-forty years of civil con- 
teft) and the feeble mifrule of a corrupt people, will carry us 
forward to the accel&on of King James, in 1(^3, when the 
crowns of Scotland, and of England, were united, by the voice 
of policy and of right. 4. Little more than the efilux of a 
wretched century, comprehending civil wars, domeftic con- 
flidS) and a memorable revolution, will condud us to the ne- 
cefiary union of thofe two congenerous. nations. 5. And 
another period of almoft equal'length will convey the reader 
through great events, and profperous times, to the union df 
Great Britain with Ireland. 

Extent and Population. Scotland is divided from 
England on the fouth by the Sark, a rivulet which falls into 
the Solway Frith for about half its courfe, thence by an ima¬ 
ginary line to the Elk, near Kirk Andrews, by the Eflc to the 
influx of the Liddel; by the Liddel and the Kirklhop Burn 
to its fource in Carbic Hill, by an imaginary line which run¬ 
ning over the fummits of FuU-fell, Carter-fell, and Black-hall- 
hill to Cheviot-hill, .and then tends to the northward, to reach, 
the Tweed, near Coldftr^m, and by the fouthem bank of that 
river to its mouth. On/the eaft its (hore is walked by the 
Britilh ocean, on the north by the North Sea, on the weft by 
the Atlantic. It was the coalition of the Pi^s and Scots, 
AJJ. 843,’ the amal^mation of the Strathclyde Britons, in 
975, imq the iinnexation of Lothian, m loao, that formed the 
’ kingdom 
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kingdom of Scotland, which .in the . progrefs of aggrandize-* 
ment acquired Its modem name, in the Scoto-Saxon language, 
from the afcendancy of .the Scots. The Scottilh kings obtained 
the Hebrides, the' Orkney, and Shetland ifles, in more recent 
times. Of the continent of Scotland, from Cape Wrath, on 
the north-weft of Sutherland, to the Mullj of Gallowav, 
the length is about 275 ftatute. miles. The extreme breadtn, 
from Buchannefs on the eaft, to Ru-na-Moan, on the weftem 
coaft of Rofslhire, is. 150 miles. And the necelTary refult 
of every eftimate is, that Scotland, with her numerous ifles, 
in the fuperficial meafurement, contains many millions of 
acres; and in general contents, comprehends numerous lakes, 
and many mountains § much that is barren, and little that is 
fertile) except in its mineral produ^s below. 

Mountains. Scotland is generally rugged, even the eaftern 
parts which are the leaft broken, being diverflfied with hills of 
confiderably bolder elevation than thofe of England. More 
than two thirds of the kingdom may be confidered as moun¬ 
tainous, but thofe parts which are peculiarly deflgnated by the 
appellation of Highlands are Argyleihire, the weft of Perth- 
fhire, and the counties of Rofs, Sutherland, and Caithnefs. 

Streams and rivers are the beft means of tracing the features 
of a country, and tracing the courfe and ramifications of its 
highlands, hills, and^gte^tains. By thefe guides we (hall en¬ 
deavour to afeertain tfiv^urfe and conne£fions of the different 
feenes of heights which rife in almoft every part of Scotland. 
On the fouthern border the firft range which meets our eye 
commences with the Blackhall-hills, which form the boundary 
of the two kingdoms, and run due weft nearly to the fhore of 
Renfrewihire. The principal elevations in this line are Carter- 
fell, t 6 o 2 feet above the level of the fea, Hartfell, 3582, die 
Lead-hills, 1564; Wanloch-head, Middlefield-law, and Lou- 
don-hill. Conned^ed with this chain are Tinto-hill, 23<$8, the 
high grounds overhanging the Ettrick, the Eildin-hills, 1330, 
Black-houfe heights, 2370; thofe towards Peebles, between 
the Tweed and the Yarrow $ and on the other fide a branch 
ftretching through Dumfries and Kirkcudbright to Wigtown- 
bay, on which we diftinguifh the points of Layfell, Blackfell, 
and .Cairnfmoor. Bevond the Tweed is another lower feries 
ftretching from St. Aob *5 Head, through Haddingtonihire to 
the Soutrie Hills. The moft diftinguiihed point is Lammer- 
muir. In the diftri£k bounded by the Clyde and the Forth 
we difeern none ftrongly marked ezerat the Campfey-hills, 
between the two rivers, running from eaft to weft. 

Beyond the Tay is the vaft mafs of the Gramphn. moun¬ 
tains, the fouthern boundary of the Highlands, running swrofs 
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the country from north-ejift to fouth-weft> as far as Loch 
Lomond. On one fide they are joined by the fecondary range 
of the Oickill hillsj and bn the other to be united with a ridge, 
of which the mod; ftriking part appears .to run from eaft to 
weft, along the courfeof the Dee, and forms the Scarfour 
and Bengloet, mountains. Among thefe it is impolfible to 
overlook the bold elevations of Benlomond 32^2 feet, Carintur 
and Ben Derrig 3550. Another ridge may be traced from 
northi.eaft to fouth-weft between the Spey and the Dovern, 
which unites with the laft tourard the fource of the Dee, and 
not far from the fingular mountamCaimgorum, 4060. Thefe 
united ridges then proceed eaftwards by the bed of the Spey 
and the two lochs Cricht and Laggan 'towards Fort Auguftus, 
which is evidently the moil elevated land of the country ex¬ 
cept the mountains. From hence a branch ikirts die lochs 
palRng north>eaft and fouth-weft through Argylefhire, and is 
difcoverable to the extremity of Kintyre. Remarkable heights, 
either riling.from or conne£i:ed with this ridge, are Shihallion, 
3564; Benlawers, 4015 ; Benvoliph, 3300; Ben Nivis, 4370; 
and the folitary mountain Cruchan Ben, 3300. Returning to 
the eaftem fide we notice a fecondary range in the direftion 
of the Dovern, palling the fources of the Wrie, the Yethan, 
and Ugie, and terminating in Mormond-hill, not far from 
Kinnaird-head. Beyond the lochs another chain runs parallel 
with their Ihores from Morven north eafterly to Mealfour- 
voumy, 3odo feet. 

The main elevation of the ground which we have traced to 
the fpace between the two lochs at Fort Auguftus continues 
through the middle of the kingdom fending off numerous 
ramifications on each fide toward the eaftern and weftem 
(hores. In this the moft diftinguifiied height is Ben Wyvis, 
3720 feet. In Sutherland it feems to divide into two branches 
in the diftri£l; called Dirry Moor-foreft, of which one pro¬ 
ceeds towards the northern promontory called Cape Wrath, 
having in its dire£tion Kulloch-hill and Ben More, and ap¬ 
parently conneded with it, Ben Auchn^owan. The other 
branch runs by the fources of the Helinidale into the center 
of Caithnefs, where it is terminated by the mafs of hills, 
of which the moft diftinguifiied are the Pap of Caithnefs, 1919, 
and the 'Scarabin Hills, 1876. 

Rivers. Comparadvely few rivers of Scotland are navig¬ 
able. From the abniptnefs of the mountains, and depth of 
the vallies, and the. different forms and texture of the ground 
thev traverfe, fome of thefe rivers' frequently expi^nd in the 
hollows and ravines into locks, andoften refume their 
original form; others purfiie' a dire^ covrfe, fometimes flial- 
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low,, fometimes with the rapidity pf a torrent,, and almoft all 
arp ohltruCted by rocks, fand8] aiui ca^raCts. 

Leaving the imaller jlireams to be noticed in the defcription 
of the counties, we enuinerate the principle rivers. 

The oneof . the moft noble rivers in Scotland, rifes 

near the foot of the Leven hills, and running eaftward re^ 
ceives many conOderable. ftreanpis^ which defcend from the 
heights in the midland region. . It pafles by Stirling, from 
thence winds in bold curves tb 'Alloway, below expands to 
the breadth of four or five miles, again contrafls at Queen’s 
Ferry to fcarcely more than two, and as it opens to the fea 
again fpreads to the breadth of eight or nine miles. In this 
opening which is called the Firth of Forth, are feversl good 
terbours and an excellent road. The largcft ihips may find 
anchorage within a mile or lefs, .and veflels of confiderable 
burthen may afcend with the tide, which flows as high as 
Stirling, a few miles above which place, the Forth ceafes to 
be navigable. Frona the mouth of the Firth to Stirling is 
twenty miles and the breadth from Berwick to Fifenefs is full 
fifteen. This river has a peculiarity with refpeA to its tides, 
which deferves attention. For feveral miles, both above and 
below Clackmannan, the tides exhibit a phenomenon, called 
by failors a leaky tide. It happens always in good weather 
during the neap tides, and fometimes'alfo during the fpring 
tides if the weather be uncommonly fine. When the water 
has flowed for three hours, it runs back for an hour and a 
half nearly as far as where it began to flow. It returns im> 
mediately, and flows, during another hour and a half, to the 
fame height it was at before; and this change takes place bp& 
in the flood and ebb tides: fo that there are adually double 
the number of tides-in this river that sre to be found any* 
where elfe. In very boifterous weather, Hov/evetf thefe l^^y 
tides are by no means regular: ' the water only fwells and 
gorges without any perceptible current,, as if the two tides 
were a£ting againlt each other. The caufe of this finjgulat 
phenonienon has not yet been difcovered., • 

The Tay, the largeft river in North Britain,,rifes in Braid 
Albin, is augmented by the jundion of nunimus ftreams i 
proceeds eaftward, continually augmenting its volume, and 
expands into XtQch Dochart and Loch Tay. It is aftemards 
join^ by thp Levir, a confiderable river, which Waters Glen 
Levir, proceeds trending fouth eafterly, by Dunkeld, in a 
isdnding courfe, receives continual fupplies by the jun^on 
of other ftreams j pafles by Perth, is joined below by the 
foinns a frith by fpreading to the breadth of three milef, 
again^ contras, and fopn after opens with the German Ocean: 
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the mouth of the frith is emharraiTed with fands, and is 
fcarcely three fathoms deep, hut within it deepens to fix 
fathoms. It is hot navigable to an^ great diftance from the 
fea, owing probably to the mounteinous nature of the country 
which it traverfes in the firft part of its courfe. 

The North Efle rifes in the nortlt>weft part of the county of 
Midlothian) from the lake called Lodbiee,. in the parilh of that 
name; and after palling the ruins of the ancient caftle of Inner> 
mark) and rolling its rapid ftreath for. hfteeri miles eaftward, 
through the deep and dreary vallev of Glenelk, in Stracathro 
parilh, joins the Weftwater, which had been collefted among 
the deep indentations of the Grampians,' in the parilhes of Leth> 
not and Navar; nnd as it proceeds is foon after farther aug¬ 
mented by the Cruick, which had d^fcended from the upper 
part of the parilh of Fern, on the foutherh declivity of the 
Grampians; and at laft, about two miles north-eaft from 
Montrofe, lofes itfelf in the German Ocean. 

South Efle has its rife alfo in the north-weft part of the 
county of Midlothian, in the Grampians, from among the clifis 
in the upper part of Cloya, and after gliding fouth eaftward for 
about lixteen miles, at the ancient caftle of Innerguharity, 
adorned with extenlive plantations, mingles its waters with’thofe 
of the river Profne and the brook'^rlty, which had rolled down 
through the glens or vales of the faihe name, in the parilhes 
of Keveimuir, Leutrathen, and Kingoldrum; and then turn¬ 
ing eaftward, and being joined by the clear rivulet Norin, 
from the parilh of Taunadice,. and moving ilowly along 
through a flat and fertile country, falls at laft into the fea at 
Montrofe. 

The Dfe derives its origin from the Braes of Mair, and after 
running almoft dire£ily eaftward for fifty miles falls into the 
fea fouth of New Aberdeen. 

The Dbtit which .rifes a little .further north,' purfues' a 
courfe almoft' parallel, receives the Wrie at Inverarie, aiid 
difembogues itfelf^ into .the fea nOrth of Old Aberdeen, within' 
four miles of the Dee, both being more placid than the gene- 
i^ity of the Scottilh' rivets, are- probably navigable for boats, 
of floats to a confiderable'diftatxce inland; 

' The next ftteam of any.hnportance is the’bi^aUtifur fiviSr 
Doveran, which takes ' its 'rife a few miles ndrth of the Doh, 
and proceeds north eafterly, winding through Strathbo^e and 
Strathdevon, till it terniinaies in the Murray JVith. ' it'forms, 
two little haxbohrs for tho'town of Bamfl^, but iif'probably' 
not nav^ble’tdUny cpnfidetUble diftance. ' 

Tire i^i^/rifes ih'the'inotthtains of Badenoch, lu' the heart:. 

pr^e^s with a 
' winding 
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winding courfe north eafterl^, receiving numerous ftreamSf 
and falls into the Murray Frith near Garnach or Garmouth. 
It is probably not navigable) for even at its mouth it is ihallow) 
and its courfe is extremely rapid. 

The next confiderable dream is the Nefs, which is derived 
from the vad body of water called LochnefS) and after a 
courfe of a few miles falls into the Murray Frith) at Invemefs. 
This loch might be rendered extremely ferviceable to the in¬ 
ternal communications of the Highlands) as veilels of fixty 
tons have afcended from the Frith to Fort Augudus at the 
head of the loch. 

The Beaulie is chiefl]y compofed of three lefler dreams ; the 
Farrut) Canich) and Glafs) that give names to as many glens. 
The river formed by thefe dreams runs about eight miles before 
it enters the Frith of Beaulie) or mod wedern divifion of the 
Moray Frith. On this tra£t are the falls of Kilmorach) a few 
miles to the wed of the village of Beaulie. The banks of the 
river are covered with natural wood) and are bold and rocky. 
At one place the river divideS) forming the beautiful ifland 
Aigalh) on which feveral faw mills are ereded. The Beaulie 
has a very valuable falmon fifhing below the falls. 

Several dreams unite in the fouth of RofsChire to form the 
Connel, which pafles by Duignealland) and falls with a copious 
dream into the Frith of Cromarty. 

Proceeding northwards round the (hores of Caithnefs and 
Sutherland) we obferve no dreams of importance) either from 
their magnitude or the length of their courfe. 'Die 'mod re¬ 
markable are the Helmedcuet which has a fmall creek at its 
mouth; the Jhurfit which likewife forms an inconfidera- 
ble port) the Stratby^ the Arms^dalet and the Nevrrn. The 
normem part of the wedem coad afibrds dill fewer dreamS) 
but indead is deeply indented with bays and inletS) or as they 
are termed lochS) which form good, harbours, at lead, for vef- 
feh of the middling fize. The mod confiderable are Loxford^ 
Alvoy and Broome t the lad a large bay dudded with iflands 
extending twelve miles inland. Gaze Loch% and Loch Torredon 
are alfo large bays. The Lanart is a long inlet in Argyle- 
Ihire t Ohan bay, a commodious harbour, almod land locked, 
and afibrding from eleven to twenty fathom water; the Linnhe 
extending to Fcnrt 'William ; and Loch~fyn and Loch Lory, two 
confidermle inlets from the seduary of Clyde. 

Continuing n> the fouthward, we reach the noble river 
Clyde, from which the didri^ derives its name. After de- 
fcending from the highed region in the fouth of Scotland, and 
colle£ling a variety of dreams from the mountainous didri£b. 
of Crawford and Crawford-John, the Clyde, by the time it • 
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arrives at the upper part of the pariih of Lamington, has be> 
come a very confiderable river ; thereafter it winds around tbs 
roots of TintoC) in a beautiful and Terpentine courfe, among 
cultivated banks, for many miles. Its waters are clear, and it 
rolls over a bed confifting of hard gravel, and fometimes of 
great Hones approaching to the charafler of rocks. It gene¬ 
rally has fords at the diftance of everj one or two miles, which 
may be paiTed on foot; and bridges nave been built upon the 
moft important roads. The Clyde is here, however, a dan¬ 
gerous river ; it is apt to fwell very unexpe£tedly, in confe- 
quence of rain falling among the mountains where it takes its 
rife. During the heats of fummer, the brightnefs of its waters 
is continually tempting yoUng perfons in the neighbourhood to 
the amufement of bathing; - whilH its ftony bottom, the 
weight of the ftream, which often takes fudden turns, and the 
remarkable inequality of the bottom, frequently hurry them to 
deitruftlon : no dry feafon palling without feveral lives being 
loft in this way. Between the pariihes of Covington and 
Pettinain on the weft, and of Liberton and Carftairs on the 
eaft and north, the Clyde feems almoft to ftagnate amidft the 
rich meadows by which it is furrounded, and for feveral miles 
its courfe is flow, and its waters deep. On approaching the 
pariih of Lanark it refumes its former appearance, and flows 
along, in an expanded ftream, over a ftony bottom, till it 
approach the celebrated falls. There, on account of the 
weight of water contained in the river, the height of the falls, 
and the fcenery by which they are furrounded, the Clyde is an 
objeft of much curiofity. The uppermoft fall, called Bonniton 
Lintif is about two miles and a half from the town of La¬ 
nark ; and in vifiting it the traveller has to pafs by the prin¬ 
cipal fall, called Corra Linn, Between thefe two cataradls the 
river is inclofed by a wall of rocks ; at the bottom of which, over¬ 
looked by tremendous precipices, it boils and foams over the 
ihelving and broken rocks which continually interrupt its dark 
and horrid courfe. Along the eaftem fide of <he river a 
romantic road is formed, with fine woods on the one hand, 
and the river roaring below, in a deep chafm on the other. 
This road reaches from the houfe of Bonmton, near the Corra 
Linn, to the uppermoft or Bonniton Linn. Above the Bon¬ 
niton or higheft Linn the river exhibits a broad, expanded, 
and placid appearance, beautifully environed with plan^tions 
of foreft trees. Its courfe is towards the north-weft, but it 
fttddenly turns towards the north-eaft j and at the biding of 
the Bonmton Linn, where the river falls over a part of the 
ftmtum of rock which forms the termination of that along 
^hich the road already mentioned runs, ^from an elevated 
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point above the cataraft, or linn, the whole body of the 
river is feen precipitating itfelf, with a dreadful noife, into the 
chafm below, over the edge of a perpendicular rock. The 
height of the rock, including a fmall'fall immediately above 
the perpendicular defcent, is about thirty feet. From this fall 
the appearance of the river is fuddenly changed; its courfe is 
contra£led ; and, as already mentioned, it angrily boils and 
thunders, among rodcs and precipices, down towards the prin¬ 
cipal or Corra Linn, at the diftance of half a mile. The tra¬ 
veller rietnrns along, the precipitous path, already mentioned, 
which overhangs the river. We have faid that its fides confift 
of walls of rock: thefe are equirdiftant, and wonderfully 
regular, forming, as Mr. Pennant exprefles it, a ftupendous 
natural mafonry, from whofe crevices daws and other wild 
birds are inceflantly fpringing. Thefe rocks are rendered the 
more pleafing, becaufe every jutting corner is covered with 
natural wood, the (hade of which augments the magnificence 
of the fcenery. 

The Irvine and the Garnoch^ rifing at feme diltance from 
each other, fall into the fea at Irvine, and form a harbour once 
nearly choked up, but fince recovered, and ftiil capable of im¬ 
provement. 

The Air and the Blaimci are chiefly remarkable for the 
harbours formed by their influx into the tea. 

The NM, a winding ftream, rifes in the fouth of Ayrfhire, 
is fwelled in its courfe by feveral lefler rivers, and pours a con- 
fiderable body of water into the fea fix miles below Dumfries. 
Veflels of confiderable burthen afeend with the tide to Dum¬ 
fries. A little below Dumfries is the village of Solway, which 
gives the name of'Solway Frith to the sefluary of this river. 

Shires., The antient national divifion of Scotland was into 
the counties north and fouth of the Forth, eighteen fhires 
being comprehended in the fouthem divifion, and fifteen in 
the northern. Thefe fhires were fub-divided into fheriflTdoms, 
ftewartries, and brilivricks: for the prefent a general view of 
each (hire is only given, preferving the alphabetical order ufed 
in deferibing the counties of England. 


' Aberdeehshirr 

"IVas formerly called the county, of MAri one of. its- 
dirifiohs. It comprifes' Mar Garifet,, Strathbogie, and ' the 
neater part of Buchan. It is wafhed on the nprth pqd eaft 
the Ocean, on the'. fonth-eaft is bounded'by the chkin of 
Griunpian mountrins which feparates it from JB^cardin, on 
' the 
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the fouth by the (hires of Forfar and Perth, and weft by Inver* 
nefs and part of Bamfishire. Its length from north-eaft to 
fouth-weft is ninety miles, its breadth from fouth-eaft to north- 
weft forty-two. So great a portion of its border being fea- 
coaft, it has numerous ports which afford a fafe and ready 
paiTage to the Orkney and Shetland ifles, Greenland, Norway, 
the Baltic, and the coafts of Holland, Flanders, and France. 
The fouth-weftem part, or diftri£b of Mar, which borders on 
the Highlands, is well wooded, and produces excellent pines 
and birch, the bark of which ^e Highlanders ufc in tanning. 
The diftri£l;s toward the eaft are bare, but not infertile, parti¬ 
cularly the vale of Cromar ; and the vicinity of Aberdeen is 
fruitful in barley and oats. The principal rivers are, the Dee, 
the Don, the Ythcm, the Ugie, and the Doveran. They all 
abound with falmon, the catching and curing of which has 
long been a ftaple branch of bufinefs in Aberdeenlhire. 

Aberdeenihire was formerly divided into four diftii^Is, the 
names of which are (till preferred, although they are not re¬ 
cognized in any political fenfe. ' Thefe are Mar, Formarten, 
Buchan, and the Garioch. The diftri£^ of Mar comprehends 
the whole country that lies between the rivers Dee and Don, 
and was again fubdivided into three parts : viz. Braemar, the 
inland and higheft divilion, as its name imports; Mar-proper, 
or Mid Mar, being the middle diviffon ; and Cromar, which 
is fuppofed to mean Lower Mar, the divilion next to the fea, 
in which ftands the city of Aberdeen. The divilion called For¬ 
marten extends along the coaft from the Don to the Tthan, 
and is bounded on the weft by a ridge of low hills near Old 
Meldrum, which feparate it from the Garioch. Buchan is the 
molt northern divifion: it includes all that country which lies 
between the rivers IT than and Doveran, and is, in fome degree, 
peninfulated by thefe rivers, the one of whidh runs eaftward, 
and the other northward, into the .fea; This is in general a 
low champaign country, and capable of being cultivated by the 
plough except in. a very few places. The Garioch is an inland 
diftri£t, and chiefly conlifts of one extenfive vale, bounded on 
every fide by a range of hills of moderate height, beginning 
near Old Meldrum, and extending weftward about twenty 
miles. 

The chief minerals in the county are granite, of which there 
is great abundance, quartz, albeftos, lime of a bad quality, 
millftones and Hate j hereallb are found the Hones well known 
to lapidaries by the name of' caim<^orm. On the bold and 
rocky Ihore of Buchan is that natural curiofity, fo much vilited 
and deferihed by travdlers, called ^e BuUer or Boiler of 
Buchan. Dr. lohofon fays, ** no maa c?il> fee it wkh kidtflfer- 
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ence, who has either fenfe of danger or delight in rarity. It 
is a rock perpendicularly tubulated, united on one fide with a 
high ihore, and on the^ other rifing fteep to a great height 
above the mun fea. The top is open, from which, may be feen 
a dark gulph of water, which flows into the cavity, through 
a breach made in the lower part of the inclofing rock. It has 
the appearance of a vaft well bordered with a wall. The 
edge of the Buller is not wide, and to thofe that walk round 
appears very narrow. He that ventures to look downward fees 
that if his foot Ihould flip he muft fall from his dreadful eleva> 
tion upon Hones on . one fide, or into the water on the other. 
We, however, went round, and were glad when the circuit 
was completed. When we came-down to the fea we few fome 
boats and rowers, and refolved to explore the Buller at the 
bottom. We entered the arch which the water had made, and 
found ourfelves in a place which, though we could not think 
ourfelves in danger, we could fcarcely furvey without fome 
recoil of the mind. The bafon on which we floated was 
nearly circular, perhaps thirty yards in diameter. We were 
inclofed by a natural wall, rifing fteep on every fide to a height 
which produced the idea of infurmountable confinement. The 
interception of all lateral light caufed a dlfmal gloom. . Round 
us was a perpendicular rock, above us the diftant Iky, and 
below an unknown profundity of water. If I had any malice 
againft a walking fpirit, inftead of laying him in the Red Sea 
I would condemn him to refide in the Buller pf Buchan.” 

This county contains three royal boroughs, Aberdeen, Kin- 
tore, and Inverury, befides the market-towns of Peterhead, 
Frazerburgh, Old Meldrum, Turreff, and Huntly. 

Aberdeen^ which is the principal city of the north of Scot¬ 
land, Hands, at the fouth-eaft comer of the county, between 
the mouths of the rivers Dee' and Don. It is divided into two 
municipal jurifdiflions, called New and Old Aberdeen, each of 
which has a feparate magiftracy}' and, what is ftill more An¬ 
gular, a feparate and diftin£l: univerfity. 

New Aberdeen is the ropl borough, and is agreeably fitu- 
ate^ on a rifing ground at me mouth pf. the river Dee. It is 
a handfome city, having many fpacious ftreets,* lined on each 
fide by elegant houfes, generally four ftories high, built of 
granite from, the neighbouring quarries. The market-place, in 
the centre, is a .large oblong fquare, having on the north fide 
the town-hbufe, with a handfome fpire} and adjoining to it 
the Tolbooth, a fquare tower, one hundred and twenty feet 
high, alfo furmounted with a fpire^ In the middle, of Caftle- 
ftreet is the’ crofe, the moft complete perhaps of any,of the 
kind in the kingdom., This town contains various pharifeble in- 
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'ftitutions, of which the chief are the Poor’s Houfe, Lady Drum’s 
Hofpital for old unmarried women, founded in 1663, Gordon’s 
Hofpital, the Infirmary, the Lunatic Hofpital, and the Difpen- 
faries. Befides thefe, erery incorporated trade has a fund for de> 
cayed members, and there are matiy friendly focieties for the 
fame end. There is a fine bridge of feven arches over the Dee, 
built in 1530 by Bifhop Dunbar, and repaired, or rather rebuilt 
by the magiftrates of New Aberdeen, in 1724. The harbour lies 
at the bottom of the eminence on wluch the townftands, and is 

a blind gut into which the tide flows, bending in a curved form, 
and feparated from the river, unlefs at its entry, by a low ifland, 
which has been evidently formed by the water gradually reced¬ 
ing from the bottom of the eminence on which the town is 
placed. Aberdeen . once enjoyed a great {hare in the North 
American trade; at prefent its chief imports are from the 
Baltic, and a few merchants trade to the Levant and the Well 
Indies. Its exports are {lockings, thread, falmbn, grain, and 
meal, and fome other articles. New Aberdeen has two pri¬ 
vate banking companies, who iflue their own notes. 

Old Aberdeen is pleafantly fituated on the river Don, about 
a mile to the northward of New Aberdeen. It is a place of 
great antiquity, and was of confiderable importance fo long 
ago as the end of the ninth century. It has a neat town- 
houfe, a trades-hofpital for decayed freemen and their widows, 
with an hofpital for twelve poor men, founded by Bifhop 
Dunbar in 1532. There was formerly a magnificent cathe¬ 
dral, dedicated to Saint Machar, which, with the bifhop’s 
palace, fell a facrifice. to the religious frenzy of the reformers. 
Two very antique fpires, and an .aifle, now ufed as the pariih 
church, are the only remains. The univ^rfities will be noticed 
in another place. 

The county fends one member to parliament, and Aberdeen, 
with Aberbrothie, Brechin, Montrofe, and Inverbervie another. 

The population of Aberdeenfhire is 123,082. The number 
of houfes is 25,822. 

Of the towns, Aberdeen contains 1797 houfes, arid a popu¬ 
lation of 17,597 fouls; Fraferlburgh 511 ^ufes, and 2215 foulsj 
Peterhead 836, and 4491 fouls} Machar 1483 houfes, and 
9911 fouls; Huntley 498 houfes, and 2863 fouls; and Mel- 
drum 411 houfes, 1584 fouls. 

Arg^LESHIre. 

This county comprehends Argyle proper, Cbwal, Knap- 
dale, Kiatyte, and Lonr, whhpart t^ the weftern ifle*. 
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This estenfive county formed a confiderable portion of die 
antient Ungdom of Scotland'. It is bounded on the north by 
Lochaber, on the eaft by Perthfhire, and on the fouth and weft 
infulated by the fea. Its extent from north to fouth is about 
140 miles, and its greateft breadth, including the ifles, about 
ferenty. Perhaps no other portion of land of the fame extent, 
in Europe, is fo 'Gngularly. broken by water ; for it is fo deeply 
indented with bays, lochs, and inlets as to prefent a clufter of 
peninfulas, and even the principal ifles are feparated by ilraits 
fo narrow that they may be almofl: confidered as prolongations 
of the continent or of each other. Thus Adnamurcham, Atd- 
goneer, and Morven, are almoft infulated by Loch Linnhe, 
l.och Eil, Loch Shiel, and Lrfsch Sunart j upper Lorn and 
Benediraloch, by Lochs Leven and Etine } middle and nether 
Lorn by Lochs Etine and Awe j and Knapdale and Kintyre by 
Lochs Tarbat, Gail, and Tyne; the found of Mull in fome 
parts is lefs than two miles broad, that of Jura fcarcely more i 
and many of the fmaller ifles are divided from the greater or 
the main land by ftraits of lefs than half a mile. 

This {hire, like other parts of the Highlands, is wild, dreary, 
and romantic. The vales and flatter diftiidks may be confi¬ 
dered as comparatively fertile, but the principal part of its fur- 
face is broken by hills, rocks, and mountains, or prefentS a 
melancholy and dreary wafte of brown fhaggy heath. This 
cheerlefs furface, however, covers rich mines of copper, lead, 
and iron ; the mountains feed numbers of black cattle, almoit 
wild } the woods and wailes, which are numerous and exten- 
five, give flielter to deer and every fpecies pf game ; and the 
inlets, lochs, and fireams, which water every part of this fin- 
gular region, abound with fifli. 

Argyle proper is a long narrow flip of land lying between 
the upper part of Loch Fine and Loch Awe in the fouth weft, 
and on the north and eaft .ftretching to Lochaber and the boun¬ 
ds^ of Perthlhire. 

Cowal is another of this clufter of peninfulas, watered on 
the fouth by Loch Fine and the‘Frith of Clyde, and like Argyle 
ftretching on the north-eaft to. the Grampians, which bound 
Perthlhire. Both thefe diftrifis are mountainous. 

The fin^lar peninfula of Cantyre or Kontyre is ftvera) 
miles broad in the wldeft part, and ftretches thirty-feven miles 
from north to fouth* Ifc is moftly plain and arable, and con- 
fiderably populous. Among Us inhabitants are many Low- 
landers, as they are termed by way of diftindion from'the 
natives of the H^;hlands, who have been drawn by the 
fainily c£ Argyle, to whcm the peninfula belongs, to forward 
the! cultivation of the land. Kintyre contains. many, villages, 

but 
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but no confiderable place except Cambel-town. Near the 
fouthem cape is a Hght-houfe 230 feet above water, on the 
rocks called the Merchants, which.were dangerous to fhips 
palhng through the North Channel. 

The Lorns, which are divided from Argyle proper by Loch 
Awe, and nearly feparated into two parts by Loch Etine, are' 
tolerably fertile, ijearing plenty of oats and barley i in fome 
parts prettily wooded, and the moft pleafant diftri£t of the (hire 
of Argyle. This diftrifl; is about thirty miles in length, and 
ftretches from Knapdale to Lochaber. It comprizes the fub- 
divilions of Bareder^och and Glenorchy, the lafl: of which 
is highly pi£turefque. The Lorns once belonged to the 
family of Macdougal, fome of whom ftiU refide, but were 
transferred by marriage to that of Argyle. The chief place of 
note is the caiUe of Dunftafihag, a maflive tower built on a 
rock, an antient refidence of the Scottilh kings. Here was 
long preferred the celebrated (lone now in Weftminfter Abbey, 
on which the Scottifli kings were crowned $ and fome of the an¬ 
tient regalia were kept here till the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The country abounds with druicUcal and omer mo¬ 
numents. 

Knapdale is parted from Cowal on the eaft by Loch Fine, 
conne^ed with Kintyre on the fouth, bordered by Lorn on 
the north, Braidalbin on the north-eaft and north-weft, and on 
the other fide wafhed by the fea. It abounds with lochs, 
ftudded with iilands, in fome of which are caftles belonging 
to the different proprietors. The ground is principally pafture, 
though on the fide of Lochaber are fome diftrl£l;s which pro¬ 
duce grain. 

It would be vain to attempt to particularize the numerous 
dreams and torrents which water this rugged county, but 
attention is due to the lochs which form fo important a feature 
in its topography. 

Beginning on the north, the firft is Loch Leven, ten miles 
long and fcarcely one broad, and twenty-four fathoms at its 
greateft depth : it is a branch of Loch Linnhe. Its fliores are 
irregularly indented: it is bounded on one fide by mountains, 
and on the other Ikirted by the cultivated plain of Kinrofs, em- 
belliihed with groves beautifully dilpofed. It contains feveral 
verdant inlets, on'one of which is the caftle, rendered memora¬ 
ble by the captivity of the unfortunate,Queen Mary. This body 
of water abounds with pike, fine eels, and excellent trout. 
Loch Sunart is an inlet, twmty-four miles long and one 
broad^ covered at its mouth by; an ifland which forms two 
narrow Channels on each fide.. Loch Creran is eight miles 
long and of-irregular breadth. Loch Entitu is a wyrding inlet 
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feventeen miles long, and fcarcely one broad. It abounds 
with falmon. Zoci Awe is a beautiful piece of water, about 
a mile wide and ten long. It is prettily ftudded with ifles, 
feme large enough to a&rd pafture, and all tufted with trees. 
The northern fhore is well wooded, and on the north-eaft are 
vail and dark mountains, particularly Ben Cruachan, towering 
to a tremendous height. At its foot is the place where the 
waters of this lake mil into Loch Etine. Leeh Tarhat is an 
inlet twelve miles long, having eight fathoms water clofe to the 
fhores. It is bounded by hills varied with woods and tra£ls of 
heath. Loch Firuy a narrow and winding inlet, fcarcely one 
mile broad, thirty from its extremity to the point of Lomond; 
in depth from fixty to feventy fathoms. It is famed for its 
fifhery, being frequented by vail fhoals of herrings from July 
to January. Loch Long is likewife an arm of the fea, from 
the Frith of Clyde, bounded by lofty hills and fifteen miles 
long. Loch Gail is a branch of Loch Loalg, five miles long 
and nearly one broad. Loch Gare is an inlet branching from 
the Clyde, five miles in length. 

As the illands will be conlidered in another portion of this 
work, the chief towns in the county only are noticed here. 

Cambel-towHy w'hich has rifen from a petty filhing town to a 
flourilhing Hate in the courfe of half a century, owes its prof- 
perity to its excellent harbour, which is fafe, deep, and capa¬ 
cious, and the principal llation of vefiels employed in the her¬ 
ring fiChery. The town itfelf has fent out about eighty fail from 
twenty to thirty tons. 

Inverary is in a romantic fituation, on a fmall bay, where 
the Ayr falls into Loch Fine. The old town confifted of a 
few miferable huts, but the prefent was built in modern times 
on a new and elegant plan by the proprietors, the Dukes of 
Argyle. In the vicinity is the callle of Inverary, the principal 
feat of that noble family, and the whole of the neighbouring 
country is covered with woods of the fineft timber, planted 
within the lafl half century. The principal inconveniences of 
this beautiful town are the want of frefli provifions during the 
winter, and the continual rains with which it is deluged for a 
confiderable part of the year. 

The pcmulation of Argylelhire amounts to 71,859. The 
number of houfes is 13,141. 

The number of houfes in Cambel-town is zooo, of families 
1582,. of people 7093. 

Inverary contains 275 houfes, and 2051 perfons. 


Ayrshire. 
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Ayrshire. 

T’he county of Ayr is waflied on the weft by the fea, bor¬ 
dered on the fouth by Wigtown, on the eaft by Kirkcudbright, 
Dumfries, and Lanark, and north by Renfrew; it bends in a 
curve along the coaft; it is in length ninety miles from north 
to fouth, and twenty-five where hroadeft from eaft to weft. 
The fourthern parts are hilly but not mountainous, and the 
country populous and fertile, producing abundance of corn. 

The greateft part of the fea oppofite to this county receives 
the appellation of the Frith of Clydcy and is hemmed in on one 
fide by the iflands of Bute and Arran, and on the eaftern fide 
by the main-land or coaft of Ayrfhire. The fea oppofite to the 
fouthern part of the county ought be confidered as a part of 
the Irifh channol; it advances to fomc diftance eaftward toward 
the centre oi the county, forming a kind of bay of no great 
depth, but of f .rcat extent. 

Excepting toward the fouthern boundary of Carrlck, the 
mountains of Ayrfliirc are by no means remarkable for their 
height. CarletOn hill riloi. with a fteep afeent, and is fituated 
fo near the fea on the hay of that name, tlrat at full tide there 
is little more than room for the traveller to pafs without being 
in danger from the rocks that threaten to fall on him. It rifes 
518 yards above the level of the fea. Knockdaw and Knock- 
norman are equally high; but being farther removed from the 
ftiore, and ftanding near more elevated grounds, they do not 
fo much ftrike the eye of the traveller. But the moft remark¬ 
able is Knockdolian, whofc height is 650 yards above the level 
of the fea; and as it rifes in a conical fliapc, it is both a moft 
beautiful objeift to the traveller by land, and of fingular fervice 
as a confpicuous landmark to veffels at fea when they enter the 
Frith of Clyde, 'fhe hill called Black-fide-end, in the parifii of 
Sorn in Kyle, alfo deferves notice ; it is between 1500 and 1600 
feet high, and is the northern termination of a confiderable 
ridge of hills; it commands a profpe£t of almoft the whole 
extenfive couaity of Ayr, the highlands of Galloway on the 
fouth, the Irifh channel, the rock of Ailfa, the ifles of Arran 
and Bute on the weft, and part of the ihires of Renfrew, 
Lanark, and Argyle on the north. 

The principal rivers are the Btinchar^ the Girvattf the Doon^ 
the Ayry the Irvincy the Lugton, and the Garnoch t there are 
alfo feveral fmall lochs. 

The minerals are coal, iron-ftone and lime; there is alfo « 
quarry of mill-ftones. 
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Ayrfhire is fubdivided into the three bailiwicks of Carricky 
Kylej and Cunningham. 

Carrick> the moft foutheHy divifion bordering on Galloway# 
is thirtyt-two miles long# hilly and only fit for pafiurage. it 
contains fome woods and feveral lochs# one of which# Loch Dun, 
is fix miles long and two broad. Although the diftri£l pof- 
fefles no harbour# the people on the coaft are principally em¬ 
ployed in the herring>filkery# and difpofe of their captures to 
the merchants of Glafgow. Carrick gives the title of Earl to 
the Prince of Wales. 

Kyle# antiently called the (hire of Ayr, is feparated from Gar¬ 
rick by the Dun, and llretches to the Irvine. It is 25 miles long 
from eaft to wcft, and 24 broad from north to fouth. Though 
hilW it is more fertile and populous than Carrick. 

Cunningham is lefs hilly than Kyle# fruitful and pi£lurefque. 
It is divided from Kyle by the Irvine; on the north bounded 
by the Clyde# and on the weft by the Frith. It is about 
29 miles from north to fouth# and 12 from eaft to weft. 

In this county are two royal boroughs# Ayr and Irvine. Ayrt 
is of confiderable antiquity# and appears to have been a place 
of note at the time of the Norman conqueft. It confifts of 
two towns I of which the ancient royal borough# fituated upon 
the fouth-weft fide of the river# is the chief. That of New- 
ton-upon-Ayr on the north-eaft fide of the river, has a difie- 
rent political conftitution# and is a borough of barony or re¬ 
gality holding direflly of the king. The royal'borough of 
Ayr is fituated on a level peninfula formed by the fea and the 
converging waters of Ayr and Doon. The town confifts of 
a broad ftreet with two rows of well built houfes and fome 
lanes. Both Ayr and Newton-upon-Ayr are fituated at a 
fmall diftance above the place where the veiTels lie# though a 
few houfes ftand near the quay. The entrance to the harbour 
has. always been difficult# on account of a bank at the mouth 
of the river# formed by the fand which it brings down from 
the high country when in flood. The bed of the river is nar¬ 
row, and the depth of water not above twelve feet# even at 
fpring tides. Some Ihip-building is carried on here. Coal is 
exported to fome of the Irifli ports; and a few veffels import 
timber and other goods from the Baltic. 

Irvine is fituated in Cunningham# near the river of the fame 
naihe. It is on the north fide of the ftream, about half a mile 
above the harbour# ftanding on a rifing ground and a fandy 
foil; it is well aired and dry. It has one broad ftreet, running 
from fouth«eafl; to north>weft on die fouth fide of the river, 
but. connected with. the town by a ftone bridge.. The coal 
here makes blazing and dieerful fire, and bripgs the higheft 
,* prices 
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prices in Ireland. Hemp, iron, and timber, are Imported from 
the Baltic; grain, hides, and ikins, from Ireland. 

Kilmarnock is the principal manufaflurlng town in Ayxihire. 
The chief difadvantage under which it labours is its inland 
fitixation, being about fix or feven miles diftant from the fea; 
but it is fituated In the midft of a populous and fertile country* 
in which labour and provifions may be obtained for reafonable 
prices. Coal is likewife found in its immediate vicinity in 
vaft abundance, and may be obtained more cheaply and eafijy 
than almoft any where elfe in the neighbourhood. The town 
is in a low fituation, and its form extremely irregular. The 
inhabitants have long dealt cxtcnfircly in the manUfa^Ure Of 
woollen goods and in making and exporting flioes and boots, 
befides a vaft variety of other articles. The cotton manufac-' 
ture has alfo been carried on of late years to a confiderable 
extent. 

The other towns and villages in this county are of lefs im¬ 
portance. Saltcoats is worthy of notice, as the principal wa¬ 
tering place in Ayrftiire- Another village, called Stevcnjlon, 
ftands a mile to the eaftward of it, under the ridge at the ter¬ 
mination of which Saltcoats is built. The town of Largs is 
upon the fea-fliore toward the north-weft corner of the county. 

The population of Ayrftiire amounts to 84,306 fouls. The 
number of houfes is 13,875. 

Ayr contains 745 houfes, and 5492 inhabitants. Kilmar¬ 
nock 1093 houfes, and 8079 inhabitants. Irvine 729 houfes, 
and 4584 inhabitants. 


Bamffshire or Bakffshire. 

A PART of this county was once included in the ancient 
province of Moray, which is now diftributed among the three 
counties of BamiF on the eaft, the (hire of Elgin, or Moray 
properly fo criled, in the centre, and Nairnlhire on the weft. 
The county of Bamff is irregular in its form j as a harrow 
part of it advancing eaftward along the fhore, interpofes be¬ 
tween tlie county of Aberdeen and the Moray Frith; and on 
the eaftem fide of Aberdeenfliire, on the fea-coaft the parifli 
of Saint Fergus, immediately to the northward of the mouth 
of the Ugie, belongs politically to Bamffshire. In other re- 
fpe£l& this county is tolerably regular, ftretching from the 
Moray Frith on the north, in a fouth wefterly dire£Iioa up¬ 
wards to the foreft of Mar and the heads of the Dee and 
Don in Aberdeenftiire. This, which may be confidered, in 
a 'geogfaphical point of view, as forming the regular county 
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of Bam(F, is lituated within 51** of north latitude, extends from 
Bamff to Gairmoutb, along &e fouth fliore of the Moray Frith, 
its northern boundary, about 24 Englith miles. The length, 
from the bay of Cullen, in a fouth-weft dire£l:ion to Loch 
Avon its fouthern boundary, is 50 miles. It preferves an 
average length of nearly.ao miles, till within five miles of that 
lake, where it is fuddenly comprefled into a breadth of little 
more than 3 miles} making in all a fuperiicies of 1015 fquare 
miles, that is 649,600 Englifli acres, or 516,635 Scottifii acres. 

The whole, except the trad along the fea-lhore, may be 
defcribed as a hilly mountainous country, interfperfed with 
many fertile valltes well adapted to the cultivation of com and 
grafs. The hills are either covered with heath or mofs, afford¬ 
ing little paflure, while from their bleak and barren afped, 
they have a gloomy and unpleafant appearance. 

The arable land, which bears but a fmall proportion to the 
wafte, lies on the fides and toward the bottoms of the higher 
hills, or on the fides of thofe vallies through which the 
waters have their courfes, or on the narrow level plains on the 
banks of thefe waters. In feveral of thefe vallies, where 
cultivation has hitherto been found impradicable, there is 
abundance of fine healthy pafture on which young cattle are 
reared to great advaintage ; the grounds being in general well 
fheltered by natural woods of oak, birch, alder, and otlrer 
trees. 

The principal rivers are the Spep the uiven, the Fiddickt 
and the Doveratit which rifes in Aberdeenfhire, but is aug¬ 
mented in this county by the ftreams of the Callrach and 
Blackwater. 

The minerals are lime-flone, marble, of which there is a 
curious fpecies, called from the place where it is found, 
Portfoy marble, flelh-coloured granite, afbeftos, and quartz. 

There are two royal burghs, Bamff/and Cullen. 

Ban^, the capital of me (hire, confifts of two principal 
befides fmaller ftreets, pleafantly lituated on the fide of a hill 
at die mouth of the Doveran. The harbour is bad, the en¬ 
trance being fubjedl; to Ihifting fands, which the ereftion of a 
pier has not entirely obviated. A confiderable quantity of the 
falmon caught on thefe coafts is exported from Bamff. Near 
the town, in a pleafant vale watered hy the Doveran, is a mag¬ 
nificent feat built bv the earls of Fire. BamfiF gives the title 
of Baron to a branch of the OgUvie family. - 

Cullen was formerly a conftabulary, of which the Earl of 
Finlater was hereditary conftable, and was at that time known 
by the name of Inverculan, frofti its fituation at the mouth of 
the bum of Cullan or Cullen, which at the north end of the 
. * II town 
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town falls into the fea. The Earl of Finlater is hereditary 
prefes or provoft, and proprietor of the whole town. The 
want of water is a great difadvantage to the place, there being 
only one good fpriqg in the whole parift. 

Portfoy is a confiderable fea-port in the parifh of Fordyce, 
'about fix miles from Cullen, and feven from BamfF. It is 
fituated'on a point of land proje£ting into the Moray Frith, 
which forms a fafe harbour for veflels of a confiderable fize. 

Macduff, Fochabers, and Keith are confiderable villages. 

Bamffshire contains 3 5,807 fouls: the number of houfes 
79 SS- , , 

The town of BamfiT confiils of 673 houfes, and 3571 in¬ 
habitants. 


Berwickshire. 

The appellation of this ihire is obvioufiy derived from the 
defignation of the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, the Tued 
of the Britons. The whole area of Berwickfhire was called 
Berniciat in the age of Bede. It was named in the Scoto- 
Irifh Chronicle, Saxonia. And fome time after the clofe of 
thePi£ti{h period of the North BritKh annals, A.D.843., ^his 
diltri£l: acquired, from the Saxon fettlers, the Teutonic name 
of Lothian. In after times it was probably called the Mers g 
but, if it derived this name, as Camden intimates, from its 
being a march country^ the appellation muft have been applied, 
after the year 1020, when this fine difirifl was ceded to the 
Scottifh king. But it was. more probably called by this 
name from the Anglo-Saxon merfe^ a marilh, mari/cus» a 
naked plain. It did not, however, obtain the name of Ber¬ 
wickfhire, till after the commencement of the Scoto-Sazon 
period, when the whole country between the Tweed and 
Lothian had been placed under the. ufeful regimen of an ap¬ 
propriate fherifF. 

The {hire of Berwick is bounded by Roxburghfhlre, and a 
part of Northumberland on the fouth and fouth-eafl; by the 
Britifh fea, on the eaft and north-eafl; $ by Haddingtonftire, 
on the north and north-weft; and by Edinbuighfhire, and a 
part of Roxburghihire, bn the fouth and fouth-weft. The ex¬ 
treme length of this (hire, from eaft to weft, is 31 miles: its 
utmoft breadth, from fOuth to north, is 19 miles. Its area 
contains 446 fquare miles, or 285,440 ftatute acres. Its po¬ 
pulation in 1801, being 30,206 fouls, evinces that there are 
67 : 72 perlbns to every fquai^e mile. 

Berwick- 
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Berwickfhire, in the tradition of its people, is ufually dWided 
into three great diftri^sj the Merfet Lamermoor, and Lau¬ 
derdale. . 

Of the heights of tliis Ihire, the Lamermoor is the moft 
remarkable range; forming an extenfive curvature of unlightly 
heights; and ftretching tvoxa. the wedern marches of Mid 
Lomian, to their termination on the fea, wh^re the Lamer* 
moot abruptly decUnes into the precipitous promontories of 
St. AbbS'head, Earnheugh, and Eaft CaiUe, which form fome 
of the higheft and moft curious cliffs on the eaftern coaft of 
North Britain. The heights of Lamermoor rife to 1615 feet 
above the level of tlie fea. The top8 of its hills and its higher 
flopes, are covered with heath ;, but its lower declivities admit 
of the operation of the plough. 

In this fliire there are other hills which run up to confider* 
able elevations, though they do not affume the dignity of 
mountains. In the middle of this diftri£); rifes Duns-l'aw, 
from a bafc of between two and three miles circumference, in 
a gradual afcent on all fides to the height of 630 feet, above 
the level of the fea, and terminates in a flat fummit of almoft 
thirty acres. The Merfe, when it is viewed from' the heights 
above, (eems to be a perfe£t plain, though it is full of inequa¬ 
lities, and fwells at Hirfel, Lamberton, and Dunfe, into con- 
fiderable hillocks. 

Berwickfhire has fome coals, in the vicinity of which lime- 
ftone has as ufual been found. Marl of every fort abounds in 
every diftri^l; and in Chirnfide, oh the banks of the Whiteader, 
has been found a fpecies of gypfum, though not of the beft kind. 
Freeftone of various kinds and colours abounds : there is fome 
ilate, and quarries of building ftone, which is faid to be im¬ 
pregnated with iron ore: pebbles for the lapidary’s ufe, which 
leem to be of a good quality, are commonly found along the 
margin of the Tweed, as weU as in the adjoining fields. At 
Hard well a copper-mine was worked, but relinquiihed in 
1780: mines of the fame metal have alfo been difcovered 
in Lawder pariih, and pure quickfilver in Hidehill. In 
Home parilh there is a rifing protuberance, which is called 
Lurgie Craigs, and.confiftsof r(^ular ranges of whin-ftones, 
like thofe of Arthur^s feat, near l^inburgK There are a few 
ftmgs of mineral water; and near the ruined nunnery of 
Sunt Bothan’s, iflues a fpring which is called Saint Bothan’s 
well, and which neither fogs nor freezes, and even prevents 
the freezing of a mill-head from the Whiteader, though the 
mUl ilream freezes every winter. , 

The chief rivers are,, the Tweed, which firft y^ers this 
{hir^^at the.point where fbe .Leeder and the Tweid mingle 
' . j <5 their 
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their kindred floods. The Lteder and the Whiteader rife in 
Lamermoor, and carry to the Tweed the tributary waters of 
the Dy and. the Blackader. The JSdfft and the JLeef alfo contri¬ 
bute to fwell the Tweed $ and the alfo, ifluing from the 
Lamermbory and being joined by its aflbciate Ale or Alant 
winds through the north-eaftem parts of Berwickfliire till it 
finds repofe, not in the Tweedy but in the fea* at £y-mouth, 
where it forms the moft central part of Berwicklhire. Thefe 
riverets, with eighteen ftreams of lefs flow, are the conftant 
drains of its fuperflupus moifturey and the ufual fourcet of its 
abundant filhery. 

Berwick. In the hiftory of this fiiirey Berwick town is 
one of the firlt objefis of juft curiofity. This placey lying at 
Tweedmouthy on a dubious frontier, has an origin obfcure, 
undignified, and recent. It was not mentioxipd by Bede, who 
clofed his ufeful labours in 733 ; it was not noticed by Hove- 
den, when he enumerated the churches on the Tweed, in 
882, but it was called Nobilis vicus, by William of Newbrig, 
during the age of David I. It was at this period the moft po¬ 
pulous and important, town of North Britain. . At die epoch of 
the Scoto-Saxon period Berwick had certainly become a town 
of the royal demefne; it was already a burgh when Earl David 
founded the abbey of Selkirk, while Alexander yet reigned in 
Scotland ; and it became, during the reign of David I., one of 
the quatuor burgerum for holding a court of commercial jurif* 
di£lion under the king’s chamberlain. Whether the town of 
Berwick gave rife to &e caftle, or the caftle to the town, can¬ 
not be precifely afeertained : generally' the caftle, by furnifh- 
ing ihelter in rude times, produced a village under its walls, 
and there is reafon to fufpe<ft that fome of me Northumberland 
earls may have built a caftle, of whatever ftrengdi, on the 
naked height, for his own accommodation. The caftle gave 
prote^ion to the town, and the town ^ve rife to the britW 
acrofs the Tweed, in thofe uncommercial times. Under the 
beneficent reigns of David and his immediate fuccefibr, Mal¬ 
colm IV., Berwick flouriihed. Under William the Lion, it 
became a place of mintage. 

The importance of ftiis town was known to Henry 11 . of 
England; and from the captive 'William, in 1174, he wrenched 
Berwick and its caftle, which he retuned while he lived. The 
policy of Richard I. relin^uiflied, in si8p, the caftles of 
Rockfbuigh ‘ and of Berwick fpecifically, with ^ every chim 
which he could make on Scotland. Berwick now flouriihed 
awhile, but the fury of King Joh% as he retired riirough the 
Merfe, carried his torch througl^out that devoted town in laifl. 
Tet it .Hi^s reftored and imprirred, daristg the many years bf 
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peace, under the benificent influences of the Scottifh kings. 
In 1^35 Gilbert, Earl Marefchal, on his marriage with Mar¬ 
gery, the After of Alexander II), came to Berwick, where he 
received his bride and celebrated his nuptials. In i266Ed- 
mbnd, the younger fon of Henry III., paid a vifit to the king 
and queen of Scots at Berwick, where Alexander III. cele¬ 
brated his birth-day. The demiih of Alexander 111 ., in iaSd, 
without iflue} the competition for Ws crown, and the ambi¬ 
tion of Edward I., brought infinite miferies on the contiguous 
nations. On the 31ft of May 1291 the eftates of Scotland, 
after fitting at Norham, in Northumberland, were adjourned 
by the Englifii king, to meet him at XJpfetlington, within 
Berwickfhire, on the oppofite bank of the Tweed. Here, in a 
few days, the eftates of Scotland rcHnquifticd the independence 
of the nation to Edward, to enable him, as the pretended lord 
paramount, to decide the conteft for the crown. He foon 
repaired to Berwick, and an univerfal homage to the Englifh 
king was here required, under pain of forfeiture. On the 
28th of June 1291, the mayor, corporation, and inhabitants of 
Berwick fwore fealty to Edward in their parilh church, and 
many of the people of Berwickfhire and of other counties 
.followed their example. Having thus obtained this important 
acknowledgment, which comprehended fo many confcquences, 
Edward returned to England in Auguft 1291 ; leaving the 
ultimate decifion, with refpe£t to a dependant crown, to a 
fubfequent year. He returned on the ift of June 1292: a 
parliament afiembled at Berwick on the 15 th of Oftober 1292, 
and on the 17th of November, in the great hall of the caftle, 
Edward adjudged tlie difputed crown to John Baliol. . A few 
feveriih years of claims by the lord paramount, and of com¬ 
pliance by a dependant king, ended at length in avowed 
enmity. A treaty with France was fought by Baliol; and in 
March 1296 an inveterate war began. Edward, as if pre¬ 
pared for fuch an event, promptly marched to Berwick, which 
he took by aflault, after a vigorous defence, where five thour 
.fand perfons were llain. The caftle of Berwick, which Sir 
William'Douglas commanded, capitulated on the fame day. 
Here Edward remained during fifteen days, fortifying this 
border town, and directing his. ulterior meafures. His army 
marched through the Merfe to Dunbar, where the EngUfh 

S enerals obtained a Ti£tory on the 28th of April 1296, which 
etnded the fate of Baliol and the iflue. of the war. Edward 
now over-ran Scdtlatid^ and, aflembling a parliament at Berwick 
on the 24th or Auguft 1I96, received the homage of the king¬ 
dom. In the fubfequent year, however, Wallace gaii^^ Ber¬ 
wick-to wn,^'as one of tho confequences of his' .iridN^rj at 

Stirling j 
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Stirling | but his important acquifition was of Ihort continu- 
ance: the Scots retired from it as Edward again advanced td 
the Tweed ; and he now placed a body of Gafcons to garrifon 
Berwick till the .fortune of Scotland Ihould be tried by a battle. 
He won the field of Falkirk, on the 22d of July 1298 ; yet 
the Scots continued unfubdued. In the fubfequent year, they 
even befieged the caftle of Stirling. In November 1299, 
Edward afiembled an army at Berwick, in order to relieve fiiat 
important firength ; but his barons refufed to advance through 
a rugged country during that gloomy feafon.. After alternate ■ 
fuccefles and defeats, and the ill kept truces of various years, 
Edward proceeded, in .1305, to fettle this litigated kingdom by 
his ordinance for the (iability of Scotland, in virtue of whicn 
the. caftle of Berwick was left in the keeping of the chamber, 
lain of Scotland, Sir John de Sandale, who . Was to appoint 
fuch a fheriff for Bexwickfhire. as he could anfwer for } and 
the chamberlain was entrufted with the town, for the profits 
whereof he was to account according, to the extent which had 
been made by the king’s command after its conqueft. The 
coronation of Robert Bruce, oh the- 27th of March 1306^ 
brought with it a frefh war, which was not lefs bloody than 
the former, but more fortunate for the interefts of Bruce and 
the independence of Scotland. Edward I., with his dying 
breath, ordered the vigorous profecution of hoftilities; but 
Edward II., as he was oppofed by the ikill, and valour, and 
fortune of Bruce, carried them on without fuccefs. Berwick, 
after many changes, returned to its antient allegiance, under 
Robert Bruce, in i j 18. On that occafion the town again 
became an important part of North Britain. That great prince 
marked the importance which he annexed to its acquifitlon by 
ftrengthening its defences, and refiding within its caftle ; *ahd 
he granted coniiderable annuities out of the revenues of the 
town. In many enfuing conflicts,, .which were fought by 
various barons, Berwick town and caftle were often loft and 
regained, but in 1482 they were finally ceded by the treafonous 
intrigue of the Duke of Albany, and never recovered by Scot¬ 
land. The Englilh now regarding Berwick as their own, 
made it the eaftern ^art of the Scottiih trade in the time of 
Edward rV.$ as it was by nature the iffue of the produ£ts 
which, the countries on the Tweed and Tiviot'could fpare. In 
1551, Berwick was made .a free town, independent both of 
England and Scotland. As King James was recriyed with the 
warmeft.-gratulations • by the people of Berwick^ Iw fe^s 
to have bi^n equally ftddious to confirm to them their bid 
privilege^v,,. . v, ' ’ ■' 

lAft^.Berwick had ceafed to belong to North. Britain, in 
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I483t this (hire had no Xettled countjr toMm y Dunfe fome« 
times* and Lauder often* but Greenlaw never* yrete ufed as 
the 0iire towns. 

Lauder is the only royal borough within this county. As a 
kirk town* it is as ancient as the reign of David I.* if not older. 
From him* however* Hugh Morville obt^ed Lauder* with its 
territory on the Leeder water. Like the other great fettlers* 
Hugh Morviile having obtained a diftrid;*»built. a caftle* % 
church* a mill* and a brewhoufe* for the convenience of his 
followers. Lauder has 339 houfes* inhabited by lydo per- 
fons. 

Greenlav}y the county town* ftands on the White-Ader, 
twelve miles from Lauder on the weft, and twenty from Ber¬ 
wick on the eaft; it has 258 houfes* and 1270 inhabitants. 

Dunfe was the feat of a kirk during the twelfth century: it 
ftood originally on the fummit of the hill* pleonailically called 
Duns-law $ and .which rifes gradually 6co feet above the level 
of the lea. At the head of the plain which ftretches from the 
mouth of the Tweed in the centre of the (hire* Hands the 
modem town of Dunfe* having the Lamermoor hills on the 
weft* north* and eaft. The houfes are 449* the population 
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Bote. 

This county confifts entirely of ifiands* forming part of the 
Hebrides* which will be noticed in a future page. 


Caithness. 

/ 

The county of Caithnefs forms the north-eaft comer of the 
ifland of Great Britain. It is a fort of irregular triangle* two 
fides dF which are fea-coaft* and the bafe or weftem fide is 
the boundary of the county of Sutherland. The north-weftem 
part* whi(^ is the point of the triangle oppofite to the bafe* is 
Dungis Bay Head, or Duncan's Bay H&d* which has long 
been confidlered as the moft northern part of the Ifland* and 
adjacent to which the celebrated John o’>Groat*s houfe is 
pUced. It is indeed faid that* by late obfervations, Dunnef 
Head* in ^ fame county* appears to be fituated fomewhat 
lurdwr to’me north than Duncan's Bay Hrad. The north 
• boundary of the county of Caithnels* fibm the mouth of the 
, river Hallowdale on the weft* to Duncan'f Bay Head on the 
' eall^ confifts of the North'Sea and the fti^t ciUed the Pent- 
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Ssnd Firithy which 'divides the main land of Scotland from the 
Orkney Iflands. From Duncan's Bay Head, the coaft pro¬ 
ceeds in a dire£tion tending upon the whole greatly toward 
the fouth-weft % and here the county is bounded by the Ger¬ 
man Ocean. The boundary on the weft, and partly on the 
Couth-weft, is the county of Sutherland, as already mentioned. 
Caithnefs extends Biirty»five miles from north to Couth, and 
about twenty-two iViiles from eaft to weft. 

The territory of the county is in general flat, but the coun¬ 
try afcends graxluaily from the fea'on both fides toward the 
county of Sutherland} and along that boundary it rifes into 
confiderable hills, where the Erfe language is fpoken, and 
which is confidcred as forming a part of the' Highlands of 
Scotland ; but except toward this weftem elevated boundary, 
which runs along the bafe of the peninfula of Caithnefs from 
Cea to Cea, the county may be confidcred as one of the moft 
level trails in Scotland. 

Caithnefs, on account of the litde -diftance of any part of it 
from the fea, can have no large rivers; but it is abundantly 
Cupplied with water. The chief of its ftreams are the waters 
xf^Thurfa and Wicky the one of which runs into the North Sea 
or into Dvinnet Bay at the town of Thurfo, and the other into 
the German Ocean, on the eaft, at the town of 'Wlick. The 
Thurfo is noted on account of a moft incredible draught of 
falmon taken at once on the 23d of July, O. S- 1743-4. The 
number amounted to 2560 falmon. They were taken in what 
is called the Cruive Pool, above the town of Thurfo. The 
river Wick is augmented by two ftreams, one from the loch 
of Toftingale, and the other from the loch of Watten. • Befide 
thefe, the county contains a variety of fmaller ftreams, with 
great numbers of inconfiderable lakes. Ini the upland parilh 
of Halkirk the lakes are no lefs than twenty,-four, great and 
fmal l. The mod-Confiderable are the locfiS of Cathely Loch- 
morcy and Lechmeady / but the largeft is that of Cathel. It is 
three miles long, two broad, if not more, very deep, and 
almoft perpetually full to its fartheft banks. In the parifh of 
Reay, in the fame quarter of the county, are alfo to be found 
a number of fmall lakes; and likewile in the more eaftern 
part of the county, are - Swimyy Altertuelly and Wefler'Lochs, 
befido a variety of others. In the parifh of Olrick, the Lock 
of Duran is nearly three miles in circumference, but has b 
partially drained. 

Underneath the rocks in this county are many r 
tending up a confiderable way, and acceffible only b 
boats. In thefe hideous caverns, as- vifitors advance 
of the fun is'gradually excluded, ‘ till at laft thev ai- 
V0L.IV. . V D 
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in Qttw Axfkneis, and recourfe mpfi; be had to torches before 
they reach the ftrand. Along the ihelving fides of the caves 
nqiiury cormorants neftle and reft ; and the report of a gun re- 
fonnds with a moft tremendous noife. In the feafon for fcal- 
catching) the ftfliermeh as Glently as poffible land in boats at 
the head of the caves on the beach, where they find nunjbers 
of feals, which they klU with bludgeons for their oil. In the 
egrefs from thefe caves the gradual light of the fun is enjoyed with 
double fatisfaflton. The magnificence of the feene is height¬ 
ened by many rocky pyramids of immenfe’ height, rifing at 
fome diftance out of the fea. Curious petrifaflions, fome of 
them tneafurtng from two to three feet in length, are found in 
fome pf thefe caves. On the eftate of Hempriggs, in the 
nioutli of a creek,, one very remarkable rock forms a fmall 
ifland, about a gun (hot in length and 24 feet in width, co¬ 
vered with green and open at the top, where fea-fowls neftle. 
It is fupported by two oblong pillars completely interfefted, 
fo widely that a boat can eafily pafs tlirougb, and fo regularly, 
that it appears more like the work of art than of nature. 

On the northern fide of the coaft alfo, and indeed almoft 
all around it, are a great variety of fantaftic caverns, formed 
in all probability by the a£lion of the waters of the tempeft- 
uous ocean. In t^ parilh of Rcay, on the ihore a number 
of fmall caves are found ;- and in particular one with a„ftrong 
natural arch, covered with green turf, in a level with the 
adjacent ground and leading over a chafm about forty feet 
deep, - into which the tide flows. 

The minerals of this county have not hitherto proved of 
much value. Wliinftone, granite, and freeftone are found; 
and lime and marl are not wanting. The only fuel which the 
country produces is peat 3 which, however, is in great abund¬ 
ance. Great hopes have at difierent times been entertained 
that coal mi^t be. obtained ; a mineral refembling coal has in¬ 
deed been difeovered, which emits a hot vivid flame when burn¬ 
ing, but without much difiblution of parts, or diminution of fize, 
after it becomes extin^k ; fo that inftead of coal, it feems to be 
an earthy fubftance impregnated with volatile inflammable mat¬ 
ter. In the barn of Hempftcr is found white fpar of the 
pureft quality. When put into the fire, a very flight degree 
of heat'makes it throw out a confiderable portion of phof- 
phoric light, which gradually decays as the ftone cools, and 
IS again recruited as'tne ftone is heated anew. When reduced 
to a powder, it puts on an exceedingly brilliant andheautiful 
. appeaiwace during ignition. In elefirtcal expefitoems it is a 
BotMondu£lor; nor does it feem foluble in acids.'. In the 
pari(h of Reay a jQender vein of rfd tite has been.dtfco^dred, 
* . ■ ■ ■ 5 -* • ■ / 
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but in circumftances that afforded no inducements to work it. 
Iron ore is found in the fame neighbourhood. Near Thurfo 
are a fmall vein of yellow muodick, confiderable quantities of 
white mundick, arid a regular vein of heavy fpar mixed with 
lead and chryftals three fei^ in breadth; but the mine has 
never been rsrrought. , A copper mine, near the old caftle of 
Wick, was, once begun to be wrought, but the undertaking 
was dropped. ^ 

This couiity cpntkins one royal borough, Wick, on the 
fouth-eaft coaft, and alfo the town of Thurfo on the north 
coafl. ' - • 

ftands on the eftuary of a fmall river of the fame 
name. The town is fniall, but it is the county town or'capi¬ 
tal of the (hire, and confeqiiently the feat of the flicrlff-court. 
Along with Kirkwall, Dornock, Dingwall, and Tain, it fends 
a member to parliament. 

The town of Thurfo^ on the northern fide of the coaft of 
Caithnefs, ftands at the extremity of a fpacious and beautiful 
bay, being the weftern part or branch of the Bay of Dunnet, 
where the river Thurfo falls into the fea. It is irregularly 
built, containing no edifices of any note except the church, 
which is an old fubftantial Gothic building in good repair. A 
new town on a vegular plan, is beginning to be feued on 
tlie banks of the river, in a pleafant elevated fituation. 

Among the antiquities of this county, one is moft exten- 
fively known by the name of John o’Groat's houfe. The tra¬ 
ditional hiftory of John o’Groat is this ; In the reign of James 
the Fourth of Scotland, Malcolm, Gavin, and John de Groat, 
(fuppofed to have been brothers, and originally from Holland,) 
arrived in Caithnefs from the fouth of Gotland, bringing with 
them a letter written in Latin by that prince, recommending 
them to the countenance and proteflion of his loving fubje£ls 
of the county. They purchafed or got pofllflion of the lands 
of Warfe or Dungis Bay, lying in the parifh of Canifby, on 
the fide of the Pentland Frith; and each of them obtained 
an equal (hare of the property they acquired. In procefs ot 
time their families increafed, and there came to be eight dft- 
ferent proprietors of the name of Groat, who pofiefTed thefe 
lands amongft them; but whether the three original fettlers 
iplit /their property among their cdiildrcn, or whether they 
purchafed for them fmall pofleftions from one another, does 
not appear. Thefe eight families having lived peaceably and 
comfortably in their fmall pofleftions for a number of years, 
eftabliihed an annual meeting to celebrate the anniverfary o£ 

arrival of their anceftors on l^t coaft. In the courfe 
of their feftivity on one of occafions, <a* queftioit 

D ai arofe 
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arofe refpe£^ing the right of taking the door, and fitting at 
the head of the table, and fuch like points of precedency 
(each contending for the ieniority and cbieftainfhip of the clan), 
which increafed to fuch a height as would probably hare proved 
fatal in its confequences to tome, if not to all of them, had 
not John de Groat, who was proprietor of the ferry, interpofed. 
He expatiated on the happinefs they had hitli^o enjoyed 
fince their arrival in that, remote comer, owing to the harmony 
which fubfifted among thent. He afitited them, that as foon 
as they began to fplit and quarrel among themfelves, their 
neighbours, who till then had treated them with refped, would 
fall upon them, take their property from them, and expel 
them from the county. Hd thnefore made a propofal to build 
a houfe in a particular form, which fbould be the property 
of the whole family, and ki which every man ihould find 
himfelf the mailer, and which ihould fatisfy them all with 
refpefl to precedency, and prevent the poflibility of fuch 
difputes among them at their future anniverfary meetings. 
They all acquiefced and departed in peace. In due time John 
de Groat, to fulfil his engagement, built a room di{lin£l by 
itfelf of an oflagon (hape, with eight doors and windows in' 
it: and having placed in the middle a table of oak of the fame 
ihape, 'when the next anniverfary meeting took place, he 
defired each of them to enter at his own door, and lit at the 
head of the table, he taking himfelf the feat that was left 
unoccupied. By this ingenious contrivance, any difpute in 
regard to rank was prevented, as they all found themfelves on 
a footing of equality, and their former harmony and good 
humour w:as reftored. 

The population of the county confills in 22,609 pcrfons, 
who inhabit 4,573 houfes. Wick has 3,986 inhabitants and 
890 dwellings} and Thurfo, with 786 houfes, poiTefles 3,628 
individuals. 


Clackmaknanshirb. 

This coun^ contains about 30,720 Englilh acres, or nearly 
24,975 Scottiih acres. It is bounded on the fouth>we{l by the 
For^, which divides it from Sfirlingihire, and on the foufb>ea{t 
by Fife. On the other quarters it is bounded by Perthlhire. 

The Ochils are the only hills, or rather mountains, of this 
diftri£l. They rife in general very abruptly from the valley, 
and form a fine defence againft the north winds to the culti¬ 
vated diftri£l of the county, which lies between them and the 
Forth, The moft remanahle of the Ochils in this diftri£t 

are. 
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are, Denriat or Dunmyat, in the pariih of Logie, and Buc- 
cleugh, in the parifli of Tillicoultry. 

The principal rivers of the county are, the Forthy the Devon 
or Dovan, and the BJack Devon / there are alfo two lakes, 
called Gartmarn~Damy and Tuffygurth-Dam. 

Clackmannanihire is extremely rich in minerals. South 
from the great ridge of the Ochils, the whole country feems 
to be a great field of coal, with its concomitant minerals, 
ironftone and lime. The mountains themfelves alfo connun 
fome of the moil precious minerals. The rocks in the Ochila 
are TOmpofed of red and grey granite whinftone, and different 
kinds of fchiil; but among them veins have been found of 
copper and lead. In ^the weftern part of the di{lri£l, on the 
eilate of the Airtbrey, in the years zydl, 2, 3, and 4, an at* 
tempt was made to work a filver mine. About fifty barrels 
of ore were obtained; four barrels were valued in London 
at 60I. ilerling, but the work was abandoned as unprofitable. 
It is faid that, at an early period of the eighteenth century. 
Sir John Erflcine of Alva, by the aid of miners from Lead- 
hills, difcovered a valuable ftratum of filver in .the glen that 
divides the Middlehill from the Woodhill of Alva. It was 
firil found in fmall firings of filver ore, which being followed 
condudled the workmen to a great mafs of that metal. It had 
in a great degree the appearance of metallic, malleable, or 
what is called virgin filver} the produce was no lefs than 12 
ounces of filver from 14 ounces of ore. The expence of 
the difcovery did not coil above 50/. During 13 or 14 weeks 
the produce amounted to 4000/. weekly, and the proprietor 
is fuppo^fed to have obtained a fum equal to 40,000/. or e 0,000/., 
beiides a confiderable quantity of ore fecreted by the work¬ 
men. When the great inafs was exhaufted, the appearance 
of filver gradually diminUhed, and the farther refearch was 
laid afide. About the year i^Sp Charles Erficine, Lord Juf. 
tice Clerk, having purchased the e^te, a company was formed, 
which renewed the fearch uound the old workings} ?ad 
though fome fmall firings of metal were difcovered, Aey 
were not of fufficient importance to encourage the continuance 
of the work upon that level. _A pit was therefore funk be¬ 
low the fpot from,which th^e mafs of rich ore was formerly 
obtained; and to facilitate Ae operation^ the fide of the liiU 
was penetrated by ,a mine or-level to carry pff the water. In 
executing this part of the work, a large mais of ore was dif¬ 
covered, which at firft was fuppofed to be jMver, but upon accu¬ 
rate examination it proved to be the femi-metal called Cobalt, 
ybich is ufed in forming ths blue glazings of China ware, and 
in giving to glafs a blue colour. The cobalt o£ AJva was 
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at .Preftonpans, and found to be in no refpe^ inferior in qua-, 
iity to that with which Europe is in general fupplied frotn 
the mines of Saxony. It was now afcertained that a confider- 
aWe quantity of cobalt ore had been brought to the furface 
when the filver mine was formerly wrought, and had been 
fuffered to remain for fifty years undiflurbed among heaps of 
rubblfli: thus an additional .quantity was procured; but the 
mafs of cobalt was fpeedily exhauftod, as that of filver had 
formerly been, and it was found neceflary to abandon the 
work. A vegifter of the operations however is faid to be in 
exiftence; and that the diilevent metals found, bclides filver 
and cobalt, were lead, copper, and iron, and alfo of arfenic, 
which always extils in large quantities united to the cobalt, 
and forming what is called a wineralizery from'which it muft 
be purified before it can be converted into the blue powder 
wfed in the manufa^ories of porcelain. It may be proper 
here to add, that the late Lord Alva, one of the fenators of 
the college of juilice, from fome of the filver ore which re-. 
mained in his pofiefiion, caufed a pair of communion cups to 
he made for the ufe of the pariih of Alva, with the following 
infeription: SacriJ in ecclefia 5 . Servant, apud Alveth, A» Do 
1767, etc argento i,ndigeno, D. D. C. Q. Jacobus Erjkine. 

The hills to the eallward alfo, in uie’parifhes of Tillicoultry 
hnd Dollar, contain fimiiar appearances of valuable minerals. 
It) the former of thefe p^rifhes, upward of fifty years ago, in 
what is called the Mill>glen, a copper mine was wrought to 
a confiderable extent by an .EngUlh company. The thickeft 
ftratum was about 18 inches ; and four' different ftrata were 
found. After the work had been carried on for feveral years, 
it was abandoned as having become unprofitable. Tn the fame 
hills much iron-ifone is found and large quantities of the ball 
iron-ftone. In the fame mountains farther eaftward, above 
the village of Dollar, lead' and copper mines were at one 
period wrought; and filver ore has been foUnd at Glencairn, 
to the weftward of caftle Campbell, but the quantity has »ot 
been fufHcient to defray the expence of working it. 

At the foot of the Ochils the coal field immediately com¬ 
mences ; and throughout the whole diflri^I there are numerous 
collieries, front fome of which confiderable quantities of that 
mineral are exported. In confequence of the abundance . of j 
coal and iron-ftone, an iron work has been ere^ed at Sauebie 
in the parifh of Clackmannan, under the firm of the Devan 
company.' They chofe a fteep bank on the fouth fide of the. 
river Devan for fituation of their works* where there was 
t cpt^f^rable quariry; which indiijced them to try an experi- 
^ excayating the quarry would not give mem 
- 'more 
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more convenieticy, and at a left expence than quarrying the 
ilones and building their works at a'»fmall diftance from it.. 
They have two blaft furnaces for the manufaffure of pig., 
iron; and to give unufual fteadineft and uniformity to tlie 
blaft of their cylindrical bellows, they.feiid the air through a 
vault of fuch Cze that it contains to,ooO feet of ConiptelTed 

air. Before quitting the ifubjed: of mineralogy, it may be 
added, diat fome ft rata of uncommonly pure fine clay have 
been found in this diftrt£t. 

There is no royal borough in this county. 

The village of Clackmannan is the head place of the county. 
It ftands on the ridge of a hill; its ftreet is brmid and regular 
enough, but the houfes are mean. 

The moft confiderable town in the county is Alloa s moft 
of its ftreets are narrow and irregular. It has a good harbour, 
and a quay fubftantially built of rough hjswn ftone, and forming 
a creek, here, called a powi- into which a rivulet falls. Above 
the harbour is an excellent dry dock, large eiioUgh to contain a 
fhip of 40 guns. Above the dry dock is a ferry, at which 
complete piers have been built on each fide of the rivef. 
The breadth of the water at full tide is about half a mile^ 

The return of population is in the county a,164 houfes, and 
10,858 people. In Clackmannan 739 houfts, with 2,961 in¬ 
habitants; Alloa 817 houfes, and 5,214 people. 


CnoMAftl'YSillRE. 

The county of Cromarty extends along the fouthern ftiore of 
the Bay or Frith of Cromarty. Its eaftern part alfo is in con- 
ta£l, to a confiderable extent, with that part of the German 
Ocean called the Moray Frith. The peniufula which includes 
Cromarty, together with a fmall Comer of Rofs-lhire, is deno¬ 
minated the Black Ifle, or in Gaelic, Eiander. A long ridge of 
hills, or at leaft of elevated ground, covered with heath, runs 
the whole length of the diftri£f' from fouth-weft to north-eaft; 
and the remaining territory declines on the fouth toward the 
Moray Frith, and on the north toward Cromarty Frith. The 
whole peninfula has probably received the appellation of the 
Black Me, either from the appearance which this elevated tra£t 
of heath gives to the whole when feen from a diftance; or 
from the circumftance that, as this peninfula is alttioft every 
whQ|» in contaf); with the fea, the fnows in winter do not 
remam long: upon the ground; and hence this territory aftbrda 
ti fort of'^pntraft to the neighbouring Highlands, whole mouto- 
during n long^ period, are feen covert yvith.u daXzUng 
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whitenefs. The peninfuU is above twenty miles long, five 
miles and a half in breti'dth, and contains an area of J07 fquare 
miles, or 68,480 acres. 

Its mineral produ^ions are free-ftone, granite, and marl. 
Coal .has not been produced, although a fubllance fomewhat 
refembling it is found.,' 

Cromarty is the only place that can be called a town, and it 
is not entitled to notice: it has 417 houfes, and 3,208 inhabi¬ 
tants; the return for the county is imperfed^. 


Dumbartonshire or Dunbartonshire. 

Dunbartonshire was anciently denominated the Siire of 
J^emox, This county is of a very irregular form, bounded by 
the river Clyde and Argylefhire on the weft, by Perthfhire on 
the north, by the counties of Stirling and Lanark on the north- 
eaft, and Renfrewftiife on the fouth. It contains twelve, 
parifhes, v/z. Dunbarton, Cardrofs, Row, Rofeneath, Arror 
.quhar, Luf.^, Bonhill, R.ilma;ranock, Weft Kilpatrick, Eaft Kil¬ 
patrick, Kirkintnlloch, and Cumbernauld. The laft two are. 
nightly feparated from the reft of the county by a corner of 
Lanarkihire. The county contains 309 fquare miles, and con- 
fifts of a mixture of natural pafture, wood, and arable lands. 
The firft, including moors, peat moifes, and other places inac- 
celllble by the plough, contains 46,739 fquare Scotfiih acres ; 
the fecond, which is moftly not arable, 9,883 ; and the third, 
68,594. Total 125,216 Scottifti, or nearly 159,356 Englifh 
acres. . . 

The Kilpatrick hills originate near Dunbarton, and fo far as 
this, county is concerned, terminate at Lochlomond on the 
.north-weft,'and Kilpatrick on the fouth or fouth-eaft. They 
form part of a remarkable ridge that, beginning near Dun¬ 
barton on the weft, extends eaftward to the vicinity of Stir¬ 
ling. After an interruption there, td give a paftage to the 
Forth,' the hills proceed under the name of the Qchils toward 
the Frith of Tay, where, after another interruption to give 
paftage to the Tay, they again proceed north-eaftward from 
Perth, under the name of" the Sidlaw hills. The Clyde at 
Dunbarton pafies their weftem extremity, or father perhaps 
finds a paftage acrofs their trafl, for beyond the Clyde the 
fame range of hills feems to be continued weftward by 
Ofcenock. In ^the north-weft ern part of the county, the 
moi^tains of Arroquhar and Lufs may be confider^ as the 
fontherit continuation of the Grampians, from which they are 
by Lochlomond on the eaft. Their precipkoqs and 
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rugged m^ny of which are 3»ooo feet above the level 

)of the fea, are for ieveral months in the year perpetually 
covered with fnow, and often hid among the clouds. Heavy 
rains have deprived many parts of them pf foil j but in general 
they have enough for the luxuriant growth of fome of the befl: 
pafture grafles for Iheep, and they are ornamented with fome 
of the rareil inountain or Alpine plants in Europe. 

This opunty is too long and narrow to admit of Its having 
many dreams that rife atnd terminate within Itfelf. A great 
part of its weftern boundary Is formed by what is called Loch* 
long. Eadward from Lochlong another bay advances from the 
Erith of Clyde in a dirediion parallel to Lochlong. It is called 
the Gi^irlock* and is feven miles in length and two in breadth. 
Eadward from Lochgair and Lochlong is the celebrated Lech^ 
lomondf the fined and mod beautiful of all the Scoctifii lakes. 
Whether for extent or variety and magnificence of fcenery, it 
is probably not to be equalled by any lake in Britain. Its 
beauties have been the fubje£t of much defcription. 

In this lake they reckon about thirty iflands, fmall and 
great. Mod of them are finely wooded, but only about ten of 
them are of confiderable fize. The principal rivers connected 
with this county are the Clyde^ JL^en, Eurick, and Kelvin. 
None of thefe have the principal part of their courfe within 
this cou/ity, ejtcepting the Leven, which is the outlet by which 
Lochlqmond dtfeharges itfelf into the Clyde. 

The minerals of this county are coal, hme, and flate. 

The only royal borough is Dunbarton} it was made to by 
Alexander the Second in 1221. It is built on the eadern 
bank of the Leven, which almod encircles it: it has a good 
harbour, where .large brigs are fafe in all weathers. 

This town has 329 houfes, and 2,541 people } county 
bas 3,482 dwellings, and 20,710 inhabitants. 


DuSfFItlES-SHIRS. 

The county of Dunifries is about fifty miles long from 
fouth'ead to north* wed, and about thirty-four broad from 
north-ead to fouth-wed. It is bounded on the ead by Selkirfc- 
fhire, Roxburghdiire, and Cumberland in South Britain; on 
die fputh by Solway Frith and the dewartry of Kirkcudbright $ 
on die wed by that part of the dewartry called the' Glenkens 
and the fliire of Ayr; on the north by Laharkditre, Clydefdale, 
and Tweed-dale* • Toward the ihores of the Solway Frith* and 
■f part of Cumberland, it is comparatively low and flat, but in 
i^yery quarter mquntamQW. The soptintains generally 
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confift of fueceliive chains of high hills, giving their diredion 
to the rivers. 

The principal waters are the Nitht the AnHant tlie E/ky the 
Orr, the Starry the Ketmy and a water called Cricbup ; thefe 
are all running llreams. There are, befide, feveral lochs, as 
Loch- Orr, out of which the river Orr rifes, Clqfehurn^Locby and 
Loc% A/rici. The three rivers, Eflcj Annan, and Nith, divide 
the county into three great dlftrlfts,- to -which thefe waters give 
their names; the, moft eafterly diftri^i is called E/kdale, the 
middle one Annandalty and the moft wefterly Nitb/dale. ' 

The mineralogy of this county prefents an .ample field for 
jnveftigation, but it has by no means hitherto'been fufficiently 
explored. Gold, filver, lead, antimony, iron,’free-ftohe, lime- 
ftone, marl, flate, coal, and peat, have alL been found ; but the 
mofi: valuable of them all for the purpofes of 'practical utility, 
coal, has not hitherto been produced in fuch abundance as to 
render it, throughout the greater part of the county, a cheap 
article: it has only been obtained and wrought at the two 
extremities, the north-weft and fouth-eaft. 

This county contains four royal boroughs j .Dumfries and 
Sanquhar in Nithfdale, and Annan and Lochmaben in Annan- 
dale. Thefe four, with the. royal borough of Kirkcudbright, 
in the ftewartr.^ of that name, fend a member to parliament. 

Dumfries being the capital of tl\e county, as well as the moft 
important in point of fize and population, muft be confidered 
as the chief. It ftands upon the banks of the river Nith, 
about nine miles above the place where the river difeharges 
itfelf into the Solway Frith. The principal ftreet extends full 
three quarters of a mile, the whole length of the town, in a 
dire£lion parallel to the Nith. Toward the middle of the 
town, this ftreet, may be nearly one hundred feet wide. Be- 
fides this there are feven or eight ftreets and five or fix lanes. 
The breadth of the town is, for two-thirds of its length, fronni 
a quarter to. a third part of a mile^. The houfes, being built of 
brick and a red free-ftone, have a light and airy appearance. 
The fituation of the town rifing gradually from the river, is 
beautiful and advantageous. It is neat and well built, well 
lighted and paved. The town-hall forms a part of a building 
ere£^ed about the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
father incommodioufly placed in the middle of the high ftlreet. 
Under the hall are the weigh-houfe and town guard-houfe: 
this ftrufture i's alfo adorned with a fteeple and i^ire. Near-^ 
ty adjoining is the prifon. The council-chamber, in a feparate 
Wading, is decorated with, portraits of King William and 
Mary, and of the late Duke of Queenfberry, ’^e latter 
% piunrinfe. A Houfe of Corre£lioxl luia' been ^ely built. 

' ' There 
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There !s alfo a theatre, and the inhabitants arc accommodated, 
with an elegant fuite of aflembly-rooms.. 'There are two 
churches belonging to die eftabiiChment, befides chapels for 
epifcopalians, methodifts, antiburghers, and the fe£l; of relief. 
In a fquare, nearly in the middle of the town, is a handfome 
Doric column, erefted to the memory of the late Duke of 
Queenfljeny. The flefli market is a fquare, lhaded around, 
with proper conveniences behind for flaughter. The Dumfries 
infirmary was opened in 1777, and the patients reforting to it 
have, fince that period, been gradually and uniformly in« 
creating. Dumfries, being u>very confiderable thoroughfare, 
has two principal intis, a coiFee-houfe, and feveral taverns. 
Every Wednefday there is a weekly market for meal, grain, 
potatoes, butchers’ meat, tilh, poultry, eggs, coal, and various 
other articles.. Saturday is alfo a market day for butchers* 
meat, fifh, potatoes, and coal.—A. fingular cuftom has long 
exilled here. ' The county hangman goes through -the market 
market every day with a brafs ladle, qr large fpoon, pufhes it 
into the mouth of every fack t>f meal, con:, &c, and carries it 
otF full. When the farmers vefufed any longer to comply 
with this cufiom, the matter was tried before the courts of 
law, and the hangman was found to have a right to tois per- 
quitite of office.—There are alfo confiderable cattle fairs. 
The old bridge of Dumfries is of very confiderable antiquity ; 
it confifts -of nine arches, meafuring four hundred feet ia 
length} its breadth within the parapet, 13 feet 6 inches $ 
medium width, including the parapets, 16 feet 2 inches; 
height from the the top of the parapet to the water, 26 feet- 
This bridge, which crofles the river Nith, was built by the 
lady Devorgilla, third daughter of Allan Earl of Galloway,, 
who died in 1269: fhe impofed certain tolls and cuftoms to 
be levied on all cattle, fifh, com, and merchandize'paffing over. 
A new bridge has been built fomewhat higher up tlie river 
than the ancient one. 

The royal borough of Sanquhar, tituated at the upper part of 
Nithfdale, is an inland village of no great importance. From 
time immemorial it was a borough of barony. Its old caftle 
of Sanquhar is a piffurefqiie ruin at a fmall diftance fouth 
from the borough, tituated on a high bank on the nqrth-eaft 
fide of the river Nith, which it overlooks. It was once the 
retidence of the family of Crichton. It has been a building of 
confiderable magnitude and extent. 

The town of Annan is in general well built. A few failors 
belong to it; and there are feveral (loops the proj^erty of the 
inhabitants.. The fifbery on the coaft, and in the river, afibrds 
lilbfiften^ a confiderable number of people, . . 

Lochmaben^ 
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Lochmahetii which probably derived its name from feven or 
inght lakes or lochs in its vicinity, is fuppofed to be a very 
ancient royal borough. It is remarkable for fome curious 
veftiges of antiquity, particularly two ancient fortrelles which 
were fitua'ted in its neighbourhood. There is the fite of a 
very ancient caftle clofe to the town, on a noWe fituation be¬ 
tween the caftle and kirk lochs, furrounded by a deep moat 
. and foile. 

Befide thefe royal boroughs, the county contains a confider-' 
able number of villages, of which Ecclejtchan and Locltfrhy are 

the chief. There are alfo Moffat^ and Graitfieyt more corns' 
monly called Gretna, which is (ituated at the fouthem ex¬ 
tremity of the county, and has long been faihous in the annals 
of matrimonial adventure for the marriages of fugitive lovers 
from England, .which have been celebrated there. This is 
never done by the clergyman of the parifli. Indeed, although 
no particular foleinnity is neceftary to the conftitution of the 
marriage-contrafl any more than to any other lawful engage¬ 
ment in Scotland, and although any perfon may ad as tlte 
celebrator of the marriage, to the effed of rendering the en¬ 
gagement completely binding, and the ifliie of it lawful 
children, capable of inheriting the property of their parents ; 
yet fevere ftatutory penalties may be -inflided upon the cele¬ 
brator and witneiTes of any marriage entered into without 
Tegular proclamation of banns. Hence irregular, or, as they 
are' called in Scotland^ clandeftine marriages, are only cele¬ 
brated by perfons who have nothing to lofe. The fubjed is 
thus fpoken of in the Statiftical Account of Graitney ; ** The 
. perfons who follow this illicit pradice are mere impoftors, 
priefts of tl^r own creation, who have no right whatever 
either to mafrry or to exercife any part of the clerical fundion. 
■There are at prefent more than one of this defcription in this 
place, but the greateft part of the trade is monopolized by a 
man who was originally a tobacconift, and not a blackfmlth as 
is generally believed. He is a fellow without literature, with¬ 
out principles, without morals, and without manners. His 
life is a continued fcene of drunkennefs. His irregular con- 
dud has rendered him an objed of deteftation to all the Ibbcr 
and virtuous part of the neighbourhood. Such is the man 
(and tlie defcription is not exaggerated) who has had the 
honour to join, in the facred bands of wedlock, many people of 
great rank and fortune'from all parts of England. It is forty 
years and upward fince marriages of this kind began to be 
celebrated here. At the loweft computation about fixty are 
fuppofed to be folemnized annually in :this place. Taken at 
an average ^ough the year, they may be eftimati^ ac fifteen 
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guineas each ; confequently this traffic brings in about 94;/. 
a>year. The form of ceremony, when any ceremony is ufed, 
is that 6 £ the church of England. On fome occafions, parti¬ 
cularly when the parfon is intoxicated, which is often the cafe, 
a certificate is given. The certificate is figned by the parfon 
himfelf.** 

Dumfries abounds in places, wbofenames,conne£l:ed with thofe 
of individuals, bring to mind many narratives and defcriptions in 
the border talesjand fongs, now fo defervedly popular. Among 
the perfons arc the celebrated Johnny Armftrong of Gllnocklc, 
and the unfortunate Adam Flceming, the lover of fair Helen 
of Kifkconnel lee. Another famous native of this county is 
the admirable Crichton, the account of whom by Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, furniihed Dodlor Johhfon with the materials for 
an excellent paper in the Adventurer. Recent criticifm has 
aflailed the veracity of Sir Thomas Urquhart with unreafon- 
able feverity. The firufture of his ftyle, abounding as it 
does in quaint pleonafm, naturally leads to much hyperbole, 
which a reader of moderate uhderftanding would correct and 
reduce to its proper ftandard, without imputing to the author 
the fiftion of material fafls. But the, principal ground for 
diferediting this author is a genealogy of the Urquhart family, 
which is found in his works. ** It is almoft incredible,” fays 
Dr. Kippis, in the Biographia Britannica, **, what a number 
of falfities he has invented, both with refpefl to names and 
fa£ts. Perhaps a more flagrant inftance of impollure and 
fi£rion was never exhibited} and the abfurdity of the whole 
pedigree is beyond the power of words to exprefs. It can 
only be felt by thofe who have perufed the tra£t itfelf.” The 
author of this cenfure feems to have forgotten, or not to 
have known, that Sir Thomas Urquhart was the tranflator 
of Rabelais, and that the thought of his imaginary pedigree 
is merely derived from that of Pantagruel in the romance 
of the witty Frenchman. Bo^ were intended to banter 
thofe who invent, and to entrap thofe who believe, every 
afliertion however grofs and abfurd, which favours of an* 
tiquity, and which has for its object to exalt particular coun* 
tries and families. 

The population return of Dumfrie&-ihire is 11,031 houfes 
and 54,597 inhabitants, T%e town of Dumfries has .1,275 
houfes and fouls; Sanquhar 478 Imufes, with 2,350 per* 
fons. Annan to 471 houfes has 2,570 individuals, and X.Mh- 
maben places 2,053 perfons in 4$^ houfes. 


Edik*. 
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EoiNBURGHSHinE Of MiD-LOTHIAN. 

This county obvioufly derived its appellation from the 
city of Edinburgh* the chief town of the ftire, the .metropolis 
of the kingdom* but its origin has puzzled all the antiquaries* 
and has been propofed as ah appropriate theme for fcholadic 
diilertation. Edinburghfhire extends from ead to wed 38 
miles* from north- to fouth 15 miles. Thefe meafurements 
give a fuperficies of 358 fquare miles* which contain 229,120 
Englifh acres, and the number of people being 122,954* there, 
are rather more than 343 ibuls to a fquare mile. 

The area of Edinburghlhire may be confidered as moun¬ 
tainous. 'Phe Pentland hills commence in Liberton paridi* 
sear the centre of the county* and extend in a fouth-wed 
direflion about 12 miles, dretching beyond the boundary of 
the (hire into Peebles. 'ITie Caerketan Craig, which is fituated 
at the northern extremity of the Pentland range* rifes above 
the level of the fea 1450 feet* amidd other hills of great 
height. The Lc^aa-houfe hill* .which is fituated toward the 
middle of the fame range* and is the highed of the Pentland 
hills* has been found by the. mod accurate obfervations to be 
1*700 feet above the level of the fea.at Leith; and is fur- 
Toumled by other hills of great height. ~ The Spiral hill, which 
is the mod foutherly of the Pentland range, rifes amid other 
hills to a great elevation. . The Pentland hills, in Glencrofs 
paridi, like the other eminences of that mountainous tra£i;, 
confid of dififerent forts of whindone, and of other lapideous 
drata, which are commonly termed primitive rocks. Next to 
the Pentland xhountains, the Moorfoot hills arc the mod con- 
fpicuQus ranges. In Ratho paridi, there is a fmail congeries 
of hills, which run from north to fouth about a mile and a 
half; and which are called Platt hills,' from two hamlets that 
are fituated on two of thofe mountains. ' Through- the parifli 
of Cmdorphin, run the hills of this name, in a curving direc¬ 
tion from fou^-ead to north-wed for an extent of two miles, 
and rife to an elevation of 474 feet above the level of riie fea. 
Between Dalmahoy and the river Leith on the*fouth, there 
are three hills in .a line, which are called Dalmahoy Craigs. 
Between the parifhes of Crichton and Crandon on the ead, 
and Cockpen and Dalkeith on the wed, is a continoed ridge of 
biO, which dretches nearly fix iniles, from fouth to north; 2nd 
which does not much pbdruf^ the road from Edinburgh to 
Colddream, that erodes its centre. Arthur's feat a^d Salisbury 
Craigs exhibit a wild and romantic feene of Vad precipices 
and broken rqcks, which from focne {Joints feem to bverhang 
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the lower fuburbs of Edinburgh. In any other fituation than 
the Angular Ate of Edinburgh, the Calton Hill, which has 
fcarcely been noticcdi by touriils, would be conAdered as a« 
eminence of conAderabie height, as a rock of uncommon ap¬ 
pearance, that fupplies a walk of very divcrA Aed views. 

EdinburghAiire is well watered. The Forthy which bounds 
it on the north, communicates to this country many advan¬ 
tages of navigation, of food, and of fertilization. After the 
Forth, the may be faid to be the chief river, which i« 
compofed of two ftreams that unite their kindred waters be¬ 
low Dalkeith, and glide in' a deep channel into the Forth at 
InviercAc. Several ftreamlets which flow from Cairn edge, 
a hilly range that feparates Peebles from Edinburgh, form the 
commodious river Leith, which flows in a hollow channel be¬ 
tween well-wooded banks. It afterwards receives the Beve- 
lanv Burn, with fome fmalter rivulets j and, courAng in a north- 
eaft direction 22 miles, it glides into the Forth, where its iflfue, 
which was of old called Inverleit.h, forms the port of Leith. 
Amon river, which rifes in Lanerkfhire, and runs through the 
fouthern corner, of Linlithgowfljire, Arft waters Edinburgh- 
ftiire, where it is joined by the Bretch-Burn. The Cala^water 
rifes in the Moorfoot range: it is foon enlarged by the 
greater volume of HerioUjlream, when both take the name of 
the Gala: it is joined in its courfe by Luggate-water, with 
fcveral ftreamlets, which drain the valley through which it 
glides. The Gala now purfues its foutherly direi^ion for 10 
miles, when it enters Selkirkfhire, and, after a wandering 
courfe, mixes its waters with the Tweed, which peoples it with 
the Anny tribes. 

This county abounds with minerals and foflils. Beds 
pitcoal ftretch acrols the country, from Carlops to MuiTelburgh, 
from fouth-weft to north-eaft 15 miles in length, and eight in 
breadth. Limeftone equally abounds,. although it lies nearer 
to the hills. There is in this {hire great plenty of freefton^ 
and of good quality. Granite and. whinftone are found iu 
every parilh. In Pennycuik there are found raiiftoncs, marble, 
and petrifa^ions. A copper mine was laid open in 1754, at 
Lumphoy on Leith-water, Ax miles fouth-weft of Etllnburgh. 

The mineral waters of this {hire contribute to preferve or to 
Tcftore the health of the inhabitants. St. Beraard*s Weft, on 
the rocky margin of the Leith-water, has been praifed for its 
good qualities. In Cratnbnd parilh there is a mineral fpri'ng 
which is called the Well of Spa.. In. Mid-Calder parilh there 
are fulphureous waters, like thofe of N^trowgate,'and in the, 
more elevated parilh of‘ Pennycuik are leveral chalybeate 
iprings. Two miles ibuthward of Edinburgh, Is St. Cayenne**, 
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or the oily well, which engaged the prote^iion of King Jahica, 
and is faiil to have cured cutaneous and other diforders of the 
people. As conne^ied with the mineralogy of the diilri^, 
an inftance may be mentioned which occurred at the fouth- 
eaftern extremity of the county in the parifh of Stow, of a 
movement of a fpot of ground on the 30th July, r735- The 
former part of the feafon being exceedingly warm and dry, 
there was a great ftorm of thunder with hail and rain. At 
Wedderlaw, a hill in Overihiels^ground, three miles up Lugate- 
water, the (hepherd, fitting at a fmall diftance, obferved the 
face of the hill begin to move. The whole flock of fheep 
beillg gathered on rhat fpot in confequence of the thunder, he 
immediately fent his dog to drive them off. ■ By this nieans 
the greater parr were faved, though fome went with the break 
or, piece of land, which was carried down to Gala, and a great 
quantity of tlie mofs as far as Galalhiels, which is reported to 
have ferved the poor people in that village for peats the 
following winter. 

In the parifh of Inverelk is a curiofity, which is thus men¬ 
tioned by Maitland in his hiftory of Edinburgh : “ About 
three miles fouth-eaftward from Edinburgh is fituated Monk- 
town (vulgarly Mountain), fo denominated from a priory of 
monks anciently there. At this place is a very great curiofity, 
denominated the routing we//, which is a draw well in the yard 
of the manlion houfe, the area whereof, from the mouth to 
the water, is about thirty-five feet, and is fo called from cer¬ 
tain noifes it makes preceding a ftorm, fometimes refembling 
the beating of a copperfmith’s largeft hammers, then a noife 
like a fhower of hail falling into the water; and at other times, 
by a violent babbling, raifes the water above a foot higher than 
its natural level.” 

Mujfelburgh has derived its name from an extenfive mufcle- 
bank which lies in the fea below the town, and was probably 
the caufe of its early population ; as, even at this day, it 
affords a great relief to the poor inhabitants in times of fcarcity, 
and at all times fupplies the tables of the rich with a delicate 
variety. Muffelburgh confifts in fome meafure of three vil¬ 
lages : on the.eaft fide of the Efk, adjoining to the fea fhore, 
ftands Muffelburgh, properly fo called, confifting of a broad 
well paved principal ftreet, with fome adjoining lanes. Above 
Muffelburgh, to the fouth or more inland, is the village and 
church of Inverefk, which gives its name to the parifh. On 
the weftem fide eff the Efk, along the fea-fhore, Fifher-row is 
fituated. It is a very long village ; and here the harbour be- 
Idnging to the whole is pieced. The buildings are more uni- 
. forth, but meaner than mofe of Muffelburgh. Muffelburgh ia 
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what is called a borough of regalityj that is, an incorporated 
borough, where the Ihperior is not the king, as in royal 
boroughs, but a fubje£l, who poiTefTed in former times that 
extenfive jurifdi£lion and thofe high privileges denominated 
regal, and which exalted thehr poiTeflbr to a fort of independ¬ 
ence upon the head of the ftate, as the German princes at this 
day are independent of the Emperor. Muifelburgh, before the 
Reformation, had for its lord of regality the ^bot of Dun¬ 
fermline, and now holds of the Duke of Buccleugh as lord 
fuperior of the regality, and pays to that nobleman certain 
fums annually as quit-rent or feu-duty. The government of 
the town is vefted in a council of eighteen members, ten ^f 
whom belong to Muffelburgh, and eight to Filher-row. 

The name of Dalkeith is faid to be derived from the Gaelic 
language, and Ggnifies a plain lituated between two rivers. 
If this be fo, it is perfeflly defcriptive of the fituation of the 
village, which Hands on a narrow ftripe of land peninfolated 
between the two rivers already mentioned, known by the 
name of E/k. The banks of thefe ftreams are here beaumuUy 
wooded and embeliifhed witli the feats of feveral families of 
the j'lrft diltinflion. The principal ftreet of Dalkeith is broad 
and well paved; and the buildings, as ufual in Scotland, are 
of ilone, and fubifantial. It contains a grammar-fchool, which 
has long polleflcd didinguilhed reputation ; and to which, on 
this account, as well as on account of the healthy and agree¬ 
able lituation of the place, the fons of gentlemen are fent from 
different quarters of the country. This village is not at pre- 
fent remarkable for any fort of manufaflures ; and it is chiefly 
difliinguifhed on account of its well known and much fre¬ 
quented market for grain, which is held every Thurfday } to, 
which are brought large quantities of all forts of grain, and 
more efpecially of oats, not only from the netghboumood, but 
alfo from the Ibuthem counties. ‘ 

There are in the ihire feveral confiderable villages; as 
Midcalderi which is pleafantly fituated near the river Ambnd ; 
Corjlorphinet fuppofed to have derived its name from the cir- 
cumftance of a golden crofs having been prefented to the 
church by fome French nobleman ; Croitt lEer fin and hence 
CurHorahine. Others derive it from Gaelic words flgnifying 
Heps through a wet place; a circumftance expreflive of its 
fituation, as it Hands at the extremity of a tnorafs, and in low 
wet ground. There are alfo Cramondt chiefly remarkable on, 
account of its iron manufa£lure; Pennpwckt and the lefler 
villages of Dajpivadey Loariheadf and Giinu^on- „ ■ ■ 

MuflTelburgh has i ,4^9 houfes and 6,^04 foub» 

Dalkei^ contains 511 houfes and 3,oo<^ foi;d»* . ' 
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Elgin or Morayshire. 

Xhe county of Elgin, or Moray proper, forms the mUhlle or 
principal tliftri£t of the ancient county of Moray. Its bound¬ 
aries, excepting along the (hores of the Moray Frith, have not 
been determined by natural limits i as in the upper part of the 
.county it 15 interfe£ted in many places by difthcts belonging 
to the counties of Invernefs, Nairn, and Banflrl In general, 
howeverj its form refeinbles that of the county of Banff. It 
lefts upon a northern expofure ; its upper part towards the 
folith confills of a portion of that very mountainous region 
which forms the head of the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and 
Perthihire, and which gives rife to all the great rivers in the 
north of Scotland. As it defcends on the north toward the 
Moray Frith, the country becomes more low and valuable. In 

f eneral it may be defcribcd as bounded, therefore, on the north 
y that branch of the German Ocean called the Moray Frith ; 
on the eaft and fouth-eaft by Banfffhire ; on the fouth-weft by 
Inyernefslhire ; and on the weft by the counties of Invernefs 
and Nairn. It extends about forty-two miles in length, and 
its average breadth is about twenty. Of this extent there are 
more than 200 fquare miles, denominated the Lowlands of 
Moray, lying between the Frith and a chain of hills which 
flretch in a dire£tion nearly parallel thereto, at the diftance of 
about eight miles from the (hore. This may be defcribed as a 
champaign country, though diverftiied by many gentle riling 
grounds} which being all either covered with trees or culti¬ 
vated by the plough, form a landfcape in general greatly fupe- 
rior in beauty, fertility, and riches, to any northward of the 
Gr^pian mountains. The remainder of this diftrifi, about 
600 fquare miles in extent, muft be regarded as a hilly coun¬ 
try, divided into numerous fertile valleys along the banks of 
different ftreams, w;hich all terminate in the Spey, Loffy, or 
Findhom. The uppermoft part of the diftri^, called Brae 
Moray, is occupied by extenfive forefts. The fouthern parts 
of this (hire are hilly, but abounding in good pafture or over- 
fpread with forefts; the northern^ plain, rich, and fertile, pro¬ 
ducing wheat, rye, barley, and oats, and called proverbially the 
granary of the north. 

The rivers of this County are the Findhom^ and Speyt 
the lochs are called Spynie, Cots, and Nabee. 

The mineral productions are free-ftcme, grey Hate, lime- 
^ftonc, and fome very beautiful agate. ' . 

^ ^apitil, coniifts of one large ftreet built <ni the 
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Lofly in a delightful fituation. It was formerly the fee of a 
biihop» and the {lately ruins of its cathedral are ftill remaining. 

The town of Forres is agreeably fituated at the iSermination 
of a ridge of hills on a rivulet which falls into the water of 
Findhorn. 

The pojfulation of this county amounts to 25,705^ The 
houfes are 6,126, Elgin contains ij025 houfes and 4f345 
inhabitants; and Forres has 691 houfes, the number of people 
being 3,114* 


Fifeshire. 

This county is on the eaftern fide of Scotland, and the 
eaftem part of the county^is walhed by the German Ocean. 
On its fouthern fide it looks down upon the Firth of Forth ; 
on the north, the river Tay divides it from the counties of 
Angus and Perth; on the weft, the boundaries are the counties 
of Perth, Kinrofs, and Clackmannan. The county of Kinrofs 
encroaches deeply upon its weft^ fide. From the uneven- 
nefs of this laft boundary, and from the manner, in which it is 
indented by the . furrounding waters, its form is irregular. By 
the mod corre£l computation, its medium length from eaft to 
weft is about thirty-fix miles, and its medium breadth, from 
north to fouth, fourteen miles; and therefore the whole 
contents will amount to 504 fquare miles, or 256,970 Scots 
acres, equal to 322,560 acres EngUfii meafure. The extreme 
length of the county, however, from the weftem pmnt of the 
parilh of Saline to Fifenefs is upward of fixty miles; and 
from Kinghorn on the fouth to Newburgh on the north, is up¬ 
ward of thirty miles. Fife exhibits abundant inequalities of 
furface, but contains nothing that in Scotland deferves to be^ 
denominated mountainous territory. The chief hills are the 
Loinonds, by which it is partly feparated on the weft from 
Kinrofsfliire, but which are in no refpe£t remarkable. In the 
eaftern part of the county is Largo Law, very confpicuous 
from the oppofite coaft of the Lothians. The Norman Law, 
in this county, is alfo confpicuous. Several hills on the north- 
eaftern part of the county give variety to its afpeiS. The 
general appearance of Fife is uncommonly beautiful, and it is 
populous along its ftiores; but on afeendmg from thence in¬ 
land, it more or lefs fuddenly afiumes a confiderable degree of 
bleaknefs of afpe£l. ’ 

From its peiiinfular fituaHon, inland wati^s of Fife 
cannot be great or important. The chief of its ftrehms” are 
the Leven and the Eden »• the former in its courfe, rererves the 
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waters of the Lochty and the Orr t the latter is fvrelled by 
fevetal fmall ftreams. 

The lochs are numerous but not very confiderable. The 
diief are thofe of Lindoires and Killconquhar, JLochgeUiesi 
Catmltaflecht and Lochfettie. 

Tew counties in Scotland polTefs a more abundant fupply of 
Valuable minerals than Fife. Coal, lime, iron-ilone, and free- 
ftone, are found in a vaft variety of places, and of the beft 
quality; to thcfe may be added whin-ftone and marl, and the 
Lomond hills are believed to contain both lead and copper. 

Fife is divided into the four di(iri£l:s of Cupar, St. Andrew’s, 
Kirkcaldy, and Dunfermline. It contains no lefs than 13 royal 
boroughs i vin, Dunfermline, Inverkeithing, Burntifland, King- 
horn, Kirkcaldy, Dyfart, Pittenweem, Kilrennie, Crail, Weller 
Anftnither, Eafter Anftruther, St. Andrew’s, and Cupar. 

Of thefe, for its ancient grandeur, 5 /. Andrew's is entitled to 
the pre-eminence. It Hands upon a flat coail, from which the 
country gradually and agreeably afcends. It is (ituated on the. 
eafliern fide of the county, overlooking the German Ocean, 
was once the capital of the Pi£llih kingdom, and afterward an 
epifcopal and archiepifcopal fee, but it now prefents a fpec- 
tacle ill according with its paft fame and its antiquity. It 
retains as little of its former trade as of its magnificence.' Its 
harbour, though guarded with piers, has fuffered from the 
continual attacks of the ocean to whofe whole force it is 
ezpofed. 

The univerfity will be noticed in another place. Of the 
antiquities, the tower and chapel of St. Regulus or St. Rule 
are ftill remarkably entire. There are alfo fome few remains 
of monadic eftablilhments, particularly the ruins of the chapel 
of the Obfervantines or Gray-friars, which Hands on the fouth 
fide of the fouth Hreet, and f§ems, though fmall, to have 
been a handfome building. The priory of Saint Andrew’s is 
an ex ten five ruin. The wall, by which it was furrounded, is 
Hill pretty entire; and a part of the houfes belonging to the 
priors and fub-priors Hill remain. Adjoining to the priory are 
the ruins of the cathedral, which was long the metropolitan 
church of Scotland, begun by Biihop Arnold in 1 i6t, and 
completed by Bilhop Lamberton in 1318. The following 
meamres Hiew it was a very large building, and the remains 
evince it was elegantly finiihed. Its figure was* that of a 
crofs, its length from eaH to weH meafur^ three hundred and 
feventy feet, the tranfept three hundred and twenty-two. Of 
this magnificent builtting nothing remains aboVe ground but 
firaj^ments of the eaH and weH ehdsj the fouth wall of the 
chdif ineafui;jng m length about one hundred and eighty feet, 
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and thirty in height. There is alfo a wall at right angles to 
the choir, pbffibly part of the fouth tranfept. Tlie weft end 
confifts of a large gate with a jointed arch called the golden * 
gate, probably from its having been once gilt; over it are a 
feries of arShes, above which was a large window. On each 
fide of the gate was a polygonal tower, crowned with a conical, 
top. That on the north fide is fallen down. The eaft end 
has alfo two turrets crowned with pointed tops, between which 
were three windows, and over it a large one, nearly occupying 
the whole interval between the tuAts. in the fouth wall is a 
range of windows with pointed ar^es, but in part fuppofed to 
have been the fouth tranfept. The windows are circular, and 
at the bottom there runs a range of interlaced femicirculaT 
arches. Excepting thefc fragments, this cathedral was in 
June 1559 demoliihed by a mob excited by the eloquence of 
the reformer John Knox. The caftle of St. Andrews, com* 
mouly called Cardinal Beaton’s, ftands on the fea>fide, on a 
ridge of rocks north of the town, faid to have been acceifible 
only by a narfow paflage. On the eaft and north, the ruins of 
the walls and the perpendicular rock below are a great height 
above the fea, which at high water beats againft them. The 
fouth wall has fallen to the water’s edge. Large fragments 
of the fouth-eaft wall have tumbled down inwards, and formed 
a fteep bank, covered with grafs and weeds, not eafily pafiable. 
The great fquare tower is ftill fufficiently entire to give fome 
idea of the elegance of the building. This caftle was built in 
1155 by Roger, bifhop of this fee, and greatly improved by 
the archbiftiop Cardinal Beaton. 

Cupar is the county town of Fife, where the flieriff holds 
his courts. It boafts of great antiquity. The thanes of Fife, 
in the eariieft times, held their courts of juftice here. The 
town, in ancient days, depended upon the earls of Fife. The 
caftle of Cupar was the chief refidence of 'that powerful family 
for many ages. What was called the caftle is now totally 
demolilhed, but the caftle-hill is well known. After being 
long the refidence of the earls of Fife, it became at laft a na¬ 
tional fortrefs. In early times it appears to have been ufed 
as a theatre. The Mount, formerly, jhe eftate of Sir David 
Lihdfay, is in the vicinity of Cupar. What is called the 
Garliebank, being a piece of high ground fouth of Cupar, ,i$ 
remarkable for being the fj^t where a treaty was figned, on the 
13th of June 1599, betwixt the Duke of Chatelherault and 
M. D’Qvfel, commanding the army of the Queen Regent, 
and on the other part by the Earl of Argyle and JLord Jamea, 
prior of Saint Andrew’s, leading- the forces of the congregation^ 
that i8| of the party who had taken arms in oppofition to- the 
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Roman Caliioltc faith, which the government Imprudently at¬ 
tempted to fupport after it had become odious to a majority of 
the people. 

The borough of Crail was formerly written Carle, Caryle, 
and Caraille. It Hands upon a fmall bending of the fhore, 
and conliHs of two parallel ftreets, extending' eaft and weft 
along the fhore, which is fteep and high. A priory once 
exifted at Crail; but it appears to have been fupprefled before 
the Reformation. The walls are ftill Handing below the eaft 
end of the town clofe to the fea. In 1517* the church of 
Crail was made collegiate. It is Hill Handing, and ufed as the 
parifh church. Betides the high altar, it contained eight others 
dedicated to different faints. It was in this church that John 
Knox, by a vehement fermon having inflamed his hearers 
againH the monuments of idolatry, led them to aflTail the 
fuperb cathedral of St. Andrew’s. 

Weft ward from Crail, are the royal boroughs called Kil- 
rennhf and E<^er and W^er Anflruther. They contain nothing 
remarkable, and are in truth only fmall villages or rather fifh- 
ing towns.' 

Weftward from AiiHruther is Eittennueeniy another royal 
borough. A gr£at cave or weem, from which the borough 
derives its name, is tituated half way between the beach and 
the ruins of an ancient priory. It contifts of two capacious 
apartments. At the termination of the inner one is a well 
of excellent water. At the junflion of the two apartments 
is a Hair leading to a fubterraneous paifage, which condu£led 
to the ground under the abbey; but the paifage has been de- 
ftroyed by the earth falling in. Another ftair ftill remains, 
leading from the refeftory of the abbey to the further extremity 
of the fubterraneous paifage. This paflage was about fifty 
yards in length. The abbey or priory itfclf belonged to the 
canons regular of St. Auguftine, and was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. A confiderable remnant of it is ftill to be 
feen. 

D^jjart was eredled into a borough in the beginning of the 
i6th century, but its original charter is loft. It contifts of 
one principal ftreet rutyiing along.the (hore from eaft to weft, 
with fome lanes. There was a priory of Black-friars anciently 
at Dyfart. Their chapel, which had been long ruinous, vTas 
at length converted into a fmith’s forge. 

Kirkcaldy ftands on the fea-lhore on the bay of that name. 
It has to the fouth an uncommonly fine foft beach, forming 
^e Ihore of the bay. It has very extenfive fuburbs without 
the royalty, which together with itfelf form a large and po¬ 
pulous town. The fuburb on the weft is galled the Link 
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Town, from its having been built on links or downs along the 
co-all. It is in the parilh of Abbbts-hall. To the eaftward 
is the village of Path-head, which ftands Oil elevated ground 
at the eaftern termination of the bay of Kirkcaldy.' It is only 
divided from the royalty by a fmall ftream, over which is a 
bridge; and by a fteep afcent,. inconvenient for being ufed as 
building ground. If is again fubdivided into Path-head proper, 
or Dunnikier, fituated on the eftate of Ofwald of Dunnikier j 
and Sinciair..;towu of more modern date on the eftate of 
Sinclair.. Path-head is in the parilh of Dyfart. In confe- 
quence of the narrownefs, irregularity, and great length of 
the principal ftreet of Kirkcaldy, it is extremely tedious and 
even teazing, for a ftranger to pafs through it. A kind of new 
town has of late been opened toward the north, the buildings 
of which are better fuited to the prefent profperous ftate of 
the inhabitants. The only public buildings worthy of notice 
are the town-houfe and the church. Since the union of the 
two kingdoms, this borough joins with the neighbouring 
boroughs of Dyfart, Kinghorn, and Burntifland, in fending a 
reprefentative to the Britilh parliament. The manufat^ures 
carried on here are chiefly thofe of coarfe linen, bed ticks, 
chequered and ftriped linens, with a mixture of cotton in 
fome of them, and low priced forts of plain linen. The fpin- 
ning of cotton has alfo been introduced; but the greater 
number of common people are employed in the different ope¬ 
rations of heckling, fpinning, dyeing, bleaching, warping, 
winding, and weaving. A branch of the Bank of Scotland 
is eftabliftied here flnee the year X785. Kirkcaldy has pro¬ 
duced two men who attained to very deferved dlftm£lion in 
their refpedlive ages, Michael Scott the fuppofed wizard, the 
Friar Bacon of Scotland, and Dr. Adam Smith, fo well known 
in modern literature for his “ Theory of Moral Sentiments," 
and his *« Inquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth 
of Nations.” 

The royal borough of at the diftance of 16 miles 

from Edinburgh, ftands three miles from the fea, and about 
19.0 feet above its level. The city and caftle of, Edinburgh 
are feen from it, together with Arthur’s Seat; and it com¬ 
mands a fine view of the fertile banks of the Forth, together 
with the Forth itfelf, fometimes concealed by an elevated 
fhore, and here and there peaking out in openings. Dun¬ 
fermline has long been remarkable for the manufacture of 
diaper or' table linen. It has eight fairs annually, and a 
weekly market on Friday. The town is very ancient, and 
contains a coiifiderable number of charitable eftabliftiments, 
though none of great extent. Dunfermline Abbey was a Be- 
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nedi£tme monattery, begun by King Malcolm the Third or 
Canmore» and finifted by Alexander the Firil, furnamed the 
Fierce. Its remains are extenfive* and fliew it to have been an 
elegant building. The fratcry with its beautiful window is 
extremely ftriking. The abbot’s houfe is adjacent. Part of 
the church is now ufed for parochial fervice. Several of the 
Scottifh kings were buried here; and indeed, next after the 
celebrated Iona dr Icolmkill in the Hebrides, the church of 
Dunfermline was the moft common cemetry of the kings of 
Scotland. The j^mains of Robert Bruce, the avenger of his 
country’s independence, lie here without an infeription or me¬ 
morial to dillinguini tliem. 

The County of Fife^alfo comprehends 59 villages. Of 
which Ely, Falkland, Newburgh, and Earl’s Ferry, are royal 
boroughs; but they have no (hare in the elc£Hon of members 
of parliament for Scotland; for this rcafon, tliat previous to 
the union, w'hen attendance upon parliament was conftdercd 
as a burdenfome office, the inhabitants by petitions obtained an 
exemption from the duty of fending them. 

Torryhurtii toward the fouth-weftern extremity of the county, 
has a harbour, from wHch large quantities of coal are ex¬ 
ported. There are alfo pafiage boats at Crombie-point, which 
run acrofs the Frith to Borrowilounnefs. The harbour of 
Charleftown is chiefly employed for the exportation of lime ; 
and that of Limekilns, in the neighbourhood, for the exporta¬ 
tion of coal, and the importation of wood, iron, flax, &c. 
North Queensferry, fituated upon a point ftretching far into 
the Frim, is chiefly ufed, as its name implies, for pafTengers, 
and is fituated upon the great road from Perth to Edinburgh. 
The Frith at this place is very narrow; hence this pafiage is 
preferred to the broader paffages at Aberdour, Burntilland, 
Kinghorn, Kirkcaldy, and Dyfart, particularly in ftormy wea¬ 
ther. The boats being flat-bottomed, draw little water i fo 
that an eafy conveyance can be had at almofl all times of 
the tide, except at low or neap tides, or when contrary winds 
prevail. Some peculiarities concerning this port and its har¬ 
bour deferve notice. It is called by Buchanan Margarita 
PortuSi from the popular princefs Queen Margaret, already 
mentioned, who had frequently ufed this pafiTage in travelling 
to Edinburgh, and is fuppofed to have patronized the inha¬ 
bitants. * It was afterwards fubjed, during fome centuries, to 
the Abbot of Dunfermline, who exercifed over it jurifdi£i;ion 
In their courts of admiralty and regality, in which they have 
been fucceeded by the juftices of .peace of the two neighbour¬ 
ing counties. It was afterward the property of the commenda- 
tor of Dunfermline, who fold his rights in fhafes to a numbet of 
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private individuals; and thefe (hares at prefent belong to the 
EarJ of Rofeberry, Prefton of Valleyfield, Dundafs of Dundafs, 
and other gentlemen in the neighbourhood. One of the (hares 
belongs to a boatman at the paffage. Thefe purchafers from 
the monaftery have always continued to draw a fourth (hare 
of the palTage-money and to fupply boats. They ufually 
grant an annual leafe of their fourth ftare to one or more of 
the ordinary boatmen, and their rent is annually about 300/. 
The inhabitants of North Queensferry have uniformly con¬ 
fided, from time immemorial, of operative boatmen without 
any intermixture of ftrangers, excepting that of late a black- 
fmith was brought thither by the innkeeper, who is alfo a boat¬ 
man. They hold their houfes in feu under the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, as the fucceflbr of the Abbot of Dunfermline. 
The inhabitants of this village have always held, from genera¬ 
tion to generation, the paffage or ferry as a fort of property 
or inheritance. On the evening of every Saturday, the earn¬ 
ings of the week are colle£led into a mafs: one fortieth part 
of the whole is deduifled for the public, and called ferryJilver; 
one fourth is fet apart for the proprietors of the paffage ; and 
the remainder is divided into fliares, called dealst according to 
the number of perfons entitled to a portion of it. One full 
deal is allotted to every man of mature age who has laboured 
during that week as a boatmati, whether he has a^bed as maf- 
ter or mariner, or in a great boat or a yawl. Next the 
aged boatmen who have become unfit for labour, receive half 
a deal, or half the fum allotted to an acting boatman. Boys 
employed in the boats receive (hares proportioned to their age 
from one (hilling and fixpence up to a full deal or (liarc. A 
final! fum is alfo fet apart for a fchoolmafter, and for the widows 
of deceafed boatmen. Nobody for ages became a boatman 
or failor on this ferry unlcfs by fucceffion. That right was 
always underftood by thefe people to be limited to the firft 
generation. About 40 men aft in the boats, and receive the 
full deal as failors of mature age. The whole community, 
including thefe and the old men and boys, and the women of 
every age, amounts to about 200 individuals. It is kept down 
to this number by emigration j becaufe a man of mature age 
ufually receives no more, and fometimes lefs for ad'ting as a 
boatmen here than he could obtain by adling as a feaman in 
the public fervice, or in that of a merchant; and he is more¬ 
over excluded from all chance of rifing in the world, a cir- 
cumftance which of itfelf is •fufficient to keep the number 
llationary. The community has accordingly exifted for ages 
deftitute of riches ; but jione of its members have been re¬ 
duced to abfolute poverty, or become a burtltca upon the 
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public 5 becaufe by the fundamental laws of this focicty, the 
men of mature age have always fyftematically laboured for 
the part and the future generation, and have divided with them 
the bread which they earned. This ferry is the moft fre¬ 
quented in Scotland, and a projetSl: has been lately'fet on foot 
to fuperfede the ufe of it by forming a tunnel under the Frith, 
a fcheme by no means to be deemed impracticable. 

In the parilh of Kilconquhar is EarPs Ferrjy one of the 
royal boroughs already mentioned, which have no (hare in 
the Scottiih reprefentatibn. To the weftward of it is Kin- 
craig rock, remarkable for its caverns. One of them, called 
Macduff’s cave, penetrates into the rock about 200 feet. It 
is fuppofed to be at leaft i6o feet in height, forming a (lu- 
pendous natural arch. Some remains of a wall are to be feen in 
it} and it is laid to have been ufed as a place of retreat in times 
of danger. Here, according to tradition, hlacduff Earl of Fife, 
who has been immortalized by the pen of .Shakefpcarc, at firft 
concealed hinifelf after Macbeth’s ufurpation. Ik'ing unfafe 
here, the inhabitants of Earl’s Ferry conveyetl him over to 
North Berwick; and upon the reftovation he obtained the 
village to be ereCfed into a royal borough, to be called Earl’s 
Ferry, in memory of the fervice thus performed. Upon the 
authority of the fame tradition, it is faid that Macduff like- 
wife obtained the following privilege from King Malcolm, 
that upon the application of any criminal, the inhabitants 
Ihould have a right to convey him over the Frith in one of 
their owm velTels; and that if they did fo, no other veffcl 
ihould be allowed to put to fea in purfuit, till tlie criminal 
ihould be half way acrofs. 

Tlxere are many architedlural antiquities and remains of 
encampments in this county ; among them are Inchcolm Abbeys 
in Inchcolm or the Ifle of Columba; Rofyih Caflle; Loch 
Orr Caftle s the Cajlle of Eajlern Wemyfsy commonly called 
Macduff’s; Balgonie Ca/lle; BethunPs Tower; the Tower of 
ClattOi Balgotiie Abbey i \he Abbey of Lindores } Macdiffs Crofsy 
and many others. 

In the pariih of Largo, in the middle of a plain, are three 
remarkable (tones ftanding upright in the groutxd. They arc 
rude blocks, without infeription, or any veftige of a charao. 
ter upon them. They are called by the common people the 
three Lairds of Lunditty or Lundie. It has been fuppofed that 
they are the grave-ftotxes of Dani(h chiefs who fell in battle. 
In the fame village, a great grand nephew of Alexander Sel¬ 
kirk, poiTefled his- cheff^ and mufket, and a cup which he 
formed and ufed in his defart iflan^. De Foe converted the 
hiffory of Alexander Selkirk into the entertaining and inffruc. 
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tivc ftory of Robxnfon Crufoe. Selkirk was born in Largo in 
rO'yd, and went to fea in his youth. In 1703 being failing 
mafter of the fhip Cinque Ports, Captain Stradling, bound 
for the South Seas, he was put on fhore on the iihnd 
of Juan Fernandez in confequence of a quarrel with the cap¬ 
tain. In that folitude he remained four years and four months, 
from which he was at laft relieved and brought to England by 
Captain Woods Rogers. He had with him in the ifland his 
clothes and bedding, with a fire-lock, fome powder, bullets 
and tobacco, a hatchet, knife, bottle, his mathematical in- 
ftruments and Bible. He built two huts of pimento trees, 
and covered them wdth long grafs, and in a fhort time lined 
them with (kins of goats, which he killed with his mulket fo 
long as his powder lafted (which at firft was but a pound). 
When that w'aa fpent, he caught them by fpeed of foot. 
Having learned to produce fire by rubbing two pieces of wood 
together, he dreiled his viftuals in one of. his huts, and flept 
in the other, which was at fome diftance from his kitchen. ■ A 
multitude of rats often difturbed his repofe by gnawing his feet 
and other parts of his body, which induced him to feed a 
number of cats for his protcifiion. In a fhort time thefe 
became fo tame that they would lie about him in hundreds, 
and foon delivered him from the rats, his enemies. Upon 
his return he declared to his friends, that nothing gave him fo 
much uneafinefs as the thought, that when he died his body 
would be devoured by thefe very cats he had with fo much 
care tamed and fed. To divelt his mind from fuch melan¬ 
choly thoughts, he would fometimes dance and fing among his 
kids and goats, at other times retire to his devotion. His 
clothes and fhoes were foon worn by running through the 
woods. In the want of fhoes he found little inconvenience, 
as the foies of his feet became fo hard that he could run every 
where without difficultv. As for clothes, he made for him- 
felf a coat and cap of goat Ikins, fewed with little thongs of 
the fame, cut into proper form with his knife. His only 
needle was a nail. When his knife was worn to the back, he 
made others, as well as he could, of fome iron hoops that had 
been left on fliore, by beating them and grinding them on 
flones. By his long fecluGon from intercourfe with men, he 
had fo far forgot the ufe of fpeech, that the people on board 
Captain Roger’s fhip could fcarcely underftand him, for he 
seemed to fpeak his words by halves. He died in 1723, mate 
of His Majefty’s fhip Weymouth, and bequeathed his pro¬ 
perty, which was confiderable, to a female friend near Ply¬ 
mouth, whom he had married. He had no mqnufcripts, the 
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(lory therefore of his having been defrauded of them by De 
Foe is untrue. 

To the county of Fife belongs the JJland of May. It is 
fituated in the mouth of the Firth of Forth, about fix miles 
diftant from Wefter Anftruther, from "which it lies in a fouth- 
eaft diredlion. This ifland in former limes was tenanted 
by 14 or 15 families. Its inhabitants however are now re¬ 
duced to a Angle family, or at leaft to thofe employed in at¬ 
tending a lighthoufe which was built in the reign of Charles 
the Firft, upon a tower of 45 feet in height. The archite£l 
who creeled it perifhed in a ftorm when returning home 
after it was finifhed, and fome old women were burned as 
witches for having railed the tempeft. .In the night of the 
23d of January 1791, a melancholy accident occurred at this 
light-houfe. A large heap of aflies which had long been ac¬ 
cumulating round the foot of the tower burfl into a flame. 
The perfons attending the light-houfe conCfted of the keeper, 
liis wife, and five children, and two men who a£led as afllll- 
ants; they all lodged in the lower part of the tower. The 
wind carried the fmoke of the burning cinders and aflies into 
the windows of the tower, from which it had no outlet, and 
the keeper and his family were fulfocated, excepting an infant 
that was taken alive from the bread of the dead mother. The 
two aiTidants were for fome time fenfelefs, but they recovered. 

The population of the county dands thus; 


The county 

- 

Houfes. 

i 7 > 83 * 

,. 

Inhabitants, 

93.743 

St. Andrew’s 

— 

781 

. — 

4,200 

Cupar 

— 

^g 6 


4.463 

Kirkcaldy 

— 

362 

.— 

3.248 

Dunfermline 


584 

— 

9,980 

Falkland 

— 

490 


X I 

Newburgh 

— 


— 

*.936 

Andruther, Eader 

*95 


969 

Andruther, Weder 

69 

— 

296 

Craile 

— 

344 

— 

1.652 

Ely 

— 

*35 


730 

Fittenweem 

— 

190 


1,072 

Burntifland 

— 

271 


*.530 

Dyfart 

— 

84<5 

— 

5.385 

Kennoway 

—- 

338 

— 

1,466 

Kinghom 

— 

316 

— 

2,308 

Wemyfs 

—. 

57 ^ 

— 

3.264 

Aberdour 

— 

226 

_ 

1,060 

Inverkeithing 

— 

350 

■— 

2,228 


Forfar 
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Forfar or Angus-shirr. 

This county is bounded on the north-eaft by the Northeilc 
river, which feparates it from Kincardineihire; from the 
mouth of tliat river, proceeding fouth and well to the Frith 
of Tay, the German Ocean forms its boundary j on the call 
and fouth-eaft the Tay, from Barry funds to the quarry of 
Kingoody, is its boundary on the fouth j then it extends, in 
an irregular line, about forty miles, as far as the fource of 
Ifla, bordering with Perthlhire on the weft j and on the north 
it is feparated from Aberdeenlliire, for the fpace of twenty-fix 
miles, by the Grampian mountains, which here are named 
the Binchinnans. The extent of the whole, from the eaftern 
coaft to the Grampians, is about forty-eight miles j and from 
Mount Pctie, on the borders of Perthlhire, to the mouth of 
the Northefk river, about forty-two. Its average length how¬ 
ever, from north to fouth, is thirty-two miles, and its average 
breadth, from weft to eaft, twenty-nine miles. It contains 
928 fquare miles, or 467,415 Scottilh, equal to 593,920 
Englilh acres. 

The north-weftern half is mountainous, confifting of a 
fe£lion of the Grampians, and generally inhabited by High¬ 
landers ; the foutli-eaftern is more level, and inhabited by 
Low landers. The mountains are covered with heatli or paf- 
ture, and lhaded with forefts, the Lowlands tolerably well 
cultivated and not infertile. The coaft is abrupt and rocky, 
and broken into numerous natural caverns. It fupports great 
numbers of black cattle and Iheep, produces lefs wheat than 
oats and bier, and yields good crops of potatoes. The eaftern 
parts, from their maritime fituation, are fubjefl to thick fogs, 
which prove injurious to the artificial plantations. 

The principal rivers are the North EJk and South E/ky IJtuy 
Dightyy and JLunan. The chief lakes are thofe of Forfary 
Rejiennety Refcobyy and Balgueres. 

The minerals are lime, freeftone, marl, a little lead, and a 
vein of filver too inconfiderable to pay for working. 

This county contains five royal boroughs} viz. Dundee, 
Arbroath, Montrofe, Breclun, and Forfar. Of thefe Dundee 
is the moft important. It ftands on the north bank of the 
river Tay, about twelve miles from its mouth, is large and 
well built, confifting of feveral ftreets, diverging in every 
dire£lion from the market-place or high-ftreet, which is a 
fpacious fquare 360 feet long by joo feet broad. The town 
is well fupplied with water, and the harbour is advantageoufly 
fituated for trade, admitting eafily trading veflels of the greateft 

’ . burden. 
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burden. The principal and ftaple manufaQure is linen of va¬ 
rious kinds. Several cotton works have been attempted with¬ 
out fuccefs. The Dundee coloured threads have been long in 
high repute. Dundee with Perth, Forfar, St. Andrew’s, and 
Cupar in Fife, fends a member to parliament. On an emi¬ 
nence, near the ftreet called the Cowgate, the incorporated 
trades in conjun£lion with the kirk-feflion, have built St. An¬ 
drew’s church, with a fine fpire 139 feet high, exhibiting one 
of the pureft fpecimens of modern architefture. There is a 
neat entry to the church by a broad gravel walk, with grafs- 
plots and ihrubberies laid out in a moft excellent ftyle. This 
town was the birth place of Heflor Boece or Boethius, who 
was principal of King’s college in Aberdeen. Of him Dr. 
Samuel Johnfon remarks, tliat he may be juftly reverenced 
as one of the revivers of elegant learning.” 

Aberbroihoch or Abroaiht fituated at tlie eftiiary of a ftream 
called the Brothock, is a royal borough of great but unknown 
antiquity. The town Hands on a fmall plain, furrounded on 
the weH, north, and eail fides by eminences in the form of an 
amphitheatre, commanding an extenfive profpeft of the Friths 
of Tay and Forth, and the elevated parts of Fifeftiire and 
Lothian. The body of the town confiHs of one ftreet nearly 
half a mile in length, running north and fouth from the fea, 
and another on the weft fide of fmaller extent. The harbour 
is fmall, but commodious, and can be taken by veftels in a 
ftorm, when they cannot enter any of the neighbouring ports. 
It is entirely artificial, being well fheltered from the fea by a 
long pier; and during ftorms the inner haibour is fo fecured 
by wooden gates, that the vcflcls lie in the fmootheft water. 
The moft interefting obje£l: here confifts of the venerable 
ruins of the abbey, which convey a high idea of its ancient 
magnificence. It was built with a red ftone found in tlie 
neighbourhood, which has not proved fo durable as that found 
on the Tweed. Fart of the abbot’s hoUfe is ftill Handing and 
inhabited j fome of the ancient floors are remaining, and feve- 
ral handfpme carvings in oak. This abbey was founded by 
William the Lion, and dedicated to Thomas a Becket. 

Montrofe Hands on a fort of pcninfula formed by the river 
South Elk and the German Ocean. The town is neatly built, 
confiding of a fine ipacious main ftreet with bye lanes, and is 
juftly accounted one of the firft provincial towns of its fize in 
Scouand.' It is a very gay place, diftinguilhed more by the 
Tefidence of perfons of opulence and falhion than of commerce 
and induftry. It has its theatre, monthly aftemblies, and other 
places of amufement ^ and annual races which are well attend¬ 
ed. One of the oldeft houfes in the town, now converted 
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into a hotel, is noted for being that in which the celebrated 
Marquis of Montrofe was born, and in which the Pretender 
flept on the 13th of February 1716, the night before he efcaped 
to France. 

Brechin aifo (lands upon the South Efk, about eight miles 
above Montrofe. The town confifts of a handfome (Ireet 
with bye lanes, and is well fupplied with water by means of 
leaden pipes. The manufacture of linen and fail-cloth is car¬ 
ried on to a confiderable extent. The principal ornament of 
the vicinity is Brechin callle, a modern edifice, which is much 
admired on account of its romantic fituation. The cathedral 
church is an ancient and handfome Gothic pile. It is in 
length 160 feet, in breadth 61. The eaftern part is ruinous; 
the weftern part now ferves for the parifh church. 

Forfar^ on account of its fituation, as being pretty central, 
is the place where the (herifF holds his courts, and where 
public meetings are convened. Hence it is confidered as the 
capital of the county, and gives its name to the whole. It 
(lands low witli refpe£l to the circumjacent ground on every 
fide excepting the weft, but it is high in comparifon to the 
general level of the county. The ftreets are irregular, but 
many of the houfes are neat and well built. The church is 
elegant and commodious, fituated nearly in the centre of the 
town. A confiderable manufa^lure of Ofnaburghs and coarfe 
linens is carried on in Forfar, and the making of coarfe (hoes, 
or brogues as they are called, employs a confiderable number 
of hands. 

In this county are 21,022 houfes, and 99,127 fouls. 

The chief towns are as follow : 

Dundee 6,952 houfes and 26,084 perfons; Aberbrothock 
625 dwellings and 4,943 inhabitants ; Montrofe, houfes 1,079, 
people 7,974; Brechin 772 houfes and 5,466 fouls; and Forfar 
739 dwellings with 5,165 people. Kirriemuir, which is a con¬ 
fiderable borough of a barony, contains 949 houfes, and has 
4,421 people; there is alfo a town called St. Vigearus, which 
for 4,243 inhabitants has 797 houfes. 


Haddingtonshire or East Lothian. 

This county derived its appellation from the (hire town, 
which name is faid to be of Saxon origin, but of difficult ety- 
mology. The area of this county feems to have been called 
Bermcioi from the abdication of the Romans till 1020, when 
the whole diftri£l was ceded by the Northumbrian earl to the 
Scottiih king. From that epoch, die ample country lying' 
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along the fea and the Forth, from the Tweed to the Avon, 
was denominated by the Saxon fettlers, from their native lan¬ 
guage, Lothian, with an allufion to its peculiar jurifdi£l:ion on 
a litigious frontier. Lothian was ftill known as a country 
difl:in£t from Scotland in the reign of David I. During that 
of his grandfon William the Lion, the Lamermoor range be¬ 
came the fouthem boundary of Lothian. Soon after, both in 
popular tradition and in public proceedings, the area of this 
(liire was called Eaft Lothian, in order to diilinguifh it from 
Edinburghfhire or Mid Lothiaii, and from Linlithgowfliire or 
Weft Lothian. 

The weftem declivity of the Lamermoor equally forms in 
this flute as the eaftem does in Berwickfhire, a confiderable 
diftrift, which <i(Fe£ts its atmofphere and produces many of its 
ftreamlets. At the weft edge of this vaft moor, which has 
always been of importance for its pafturages, ftands Lamer- 
I.aw, which probably gave a pieonaftic name to the whole 
ridge. From Lamermoor, the face of the whole country has a 
general inclination to the northward. The furface of this 
{hire is broken into many inequalities by its fudden afeents 
and frequent declivities. Yet the county cannot be faid to be 
mountainous, and its hills do not rife to great elevations, 
though Spartleton hill, faid to be one of the higheft in the 
range of Lamermoor, rifes 1615 feet above the level of the 
fea. Yet, though moft of the weftem declivity of this un- 
fightly ridge is occupied by alternations of moor and mofs, 
there is much of a better quality in the intervals of the hills, 
where the plough performs its ufual'operations, and the rower’s 
hand produces a regular rotation of crops. 

The greateft part of the fiiire lies upon a bed of granite. The 
whole county is full of pit coal: this ufeful mineral abounds in 
the pariflies of Tranent, Ormifton, Gladfmuir, in Preftonpans, 
and in Inverelk} here was it dug as early as the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, if not earlier. Limeftone abounds in 
every part of this (hire, and it would be difficult perhaps to find 
any place within it which exceeds fix miles from feme lime¬ 
ftone rock. It has marl throughout in equal abundance. At the 
entrance into tlie harbour of Dunbar, which is very narrow, 
between two rocks, is a produftion of nature which refembles 
the Giant’s Caufeway in Ireland. On the weft fide of the 
harbour is a promontory ftretching out about a hundred yards 
to the north and about twenty yards wide, having the fea on 
each fide of it on the flow of the tide. This rodey head is a 
natural curiofity of an uncommon kind, being compofed of a 
red ftone which is not limeftone but rather a very hard free- 
ftone refembling, on both fides, the Giant’s Caufeway. This 
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penlnfular rock is called. Ivy the people of Dunbar, the ifle. 
Freeftone feems to nhciund in every part of this fliire j near 
Barra, and in P>'ncaithland and Tranent, quarries of excellent 
quality are wrought for daily ufe. Iron ore abounds in Hum- 
bie and Keith, and in Oldham ftocks} and there is an iron¬ 
work at Fawfide in Tranent. In this (hire are feveral mineral., 
fprings, and about a mile from the (hore of Haddington, 
facing the village of Caftleton, lies the Bafs, a rock of great 
height i on the fouth fide, the top appears of a conical (hape, 
but the other overhangs the unfathomable, fea in a mod tre¬ 
mendous manner.: This naturally is the annual refort of- 
water-fowl, which find the Bafs a- cominodious' breeding 
place; among thefe the moft numerous are the gannets, or 
Solan ;geefe, whofe young are fold for the benefit of the 
proprietor of the rock. The next in number are the kittie- 
wakes, a fpecies of gull, which have derived their fingular 
name from, their conftant cry. Hqre, alfo, Ray faw the 
fcout, the fcart, and a bird called the turtle-dove, whole 
footed and the feet red. This perpendicular rock is celebrated 
in the Polemomiddinia of Drummond,, as ** the foUmgoiJifera 
BalTa.” 

Haddingtonfiiire cannot boaft of being well watered. It 
feems to have no lakes, either for ornament or ufe. The 
White-Ader^ which circulates through Berwickfhire with fo 
much convenience and beauty, rifes in Haddington. The 
Tyne^ which fprings from the moor of Middleton, in Edin- 
burghlhire, “ flows tortoife like” through this county. From 
the parifhes of Crighton and Craniton it enters this uiirc, and 
holding its devious courfe from weft to eaft, walhes the 
county town and falls into the Firth at Tyningham, after re¬ 
ceiving in its progrefs Salton •watery Coal/toiun watersy and feve>f 
ral rills. The Tyne, however, is. fubjed); to floods, and has 
often damaged the (hire town on its banks by its torrent.. 
There are not any other ftreams in this fliire which merit 
appellation of brooks, but however penurious nature may have 
been in fupplying this fliire with lakes and riverets, fllb has 
abundantly made amends by furrounding the whole northern 
fliQre by toe fea and Forth. 

The principal places are Haddington, Dunbar, and North- 
Berwick. 

Haddingieny the fliire town, lies on the Tyne, is well built 
and paved, agreeably fituated, and furrounded by numerous 
feats and manfions. It has 711 houfes and 4,049 inhabitants. 

Dunbar confifts principally of one ftreet^ broad and hand- 
fome. The harbour is Imidi but fafe, and it takes fome fhare 
in the Greenland fifliery. ThO caftle of Dunbar has often 
Voi..rV. F ‘furniflied 
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furnifhed a theatre for warlike exploits in earlier times. The 
ruins of this fortrefs, which is feated on a rock above the fea> 
Is the Dun-bar, or ftrength upon the fummit, of the ancient: 

people. As the land in this vicinity was given by Malcolm 
Canmore to Cofpatrick*. the expatriated Earl,of Northumber¬ 
land, we may eafily fuppofe that he here ftrengiheiied a caftle, 
which was completed by his warlike and opulent fucceflbrs, 
the earls of' Dunbar and March.' The fieges which it fuc- 
ceflively fuftained, by the moft warlike princes, are fatisfa^lory 
proofs of its ftrength from its natural pofition and artificial 
works. The foul deeds and flight of James, Earl Botbweli, 
induced the parliament of December 156710 direft its demo¬ 
lition. The neighbouring town -deriyed its exiftence and its 
name from the caftlelated clifF. The inhabitants of Dunbar 
3,951; they have 717 houfes. 

North. Bern/ick is a 'fmall town pleafantly built on a hill and 
lhaded with trees. It has a fmall harbour prote£led by a pier, 
and enjoys a {hare in the fait and coafting trade. It is remark¬ 
able for its malt liquor. The hpufes are 270 ; the inhabitants 
1^583.. V 

Near Berwick is Prejlonpansy memorable for the defeat of 
the royal troops, under Sir John Cope, by the young Pre¬ 
tender. In the .fame neighbourhood arc Carberry-hill and 
Pinbie, two places ftill more remarkable in the earlier period 
of our military hiftory. 

This county contains a population of 29,986; the number 
of inhabited houfes is 6,255. 

Tranenti which is a confiderable village, has 651 dwellings, 
and 3,046 people. 


Inverness. 

,;!^^^hi:s is the moil extenfive {hire in Scotland, ftretching from 
eafltem to the weftern fea, eighty miles in length, and in 
the i^eft part nearly the . fame in breadth. Its fubdivifions 
are Invernefs Proper, compnfing two-thirds <of the {hire tathe 
north, and Lodhaber and Badenoch thq remaining third on the 
foiith. To this {hire alfo belong feveral of the.weftem iflands. 
. This extenfive region, which forms the moil wild and rugged 
portion of the highlands, prefents only the appearance of a 
vaft fiirface'of mountains ; forne covered with heath and ver- 
'dure, or-feathered wi;^ groves, vyoods, and forefts; fome 
dark, rugged, and- defolate, interfered by extenfive lochs, or 
wild and romantic ravines^ glens, s^d valleys, watered by in¬ 
numerable Alpine ftreams. From this defeription, however, 
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muft be excepted the Airds, a fmail diftrifl bn the northi be¬ 
tween the Nefs and the Beauley, which is cultivated, indofed, 
and produces oats and bier,' the grain adapted to this northern 
foil. . 

A Angular feature of this county is the extenfive glen or 
valley called Glen-more-na h’Alabin, or the great glen of 
Albion. This glen, which irtterfe£ts the county-from fea to 
fea, is feventy miles long, and in feme places' fcarcely a q^uar- 
ter of a mile wide, bounded on each fide by a range of Keep 
and rugged mountains, and watered, or rather fiUed, for nearly 
two-thirds of its length by lochs iocAv, and B,il. The 
firft of thefe is above twenty miles long and* one hundred and 
forty fathoms deep ; the fecond, eight miles in length. The 
facilities afforded by this valley have given. rife to the Cale¬ 
donian canal, which will be noticed hereafter. Loch Nefs 
never freezes, while another loch called Loch Wain is always 
frozen. Conne£bed with, or originating from^ thefe lochs, are 
the rivers Ne/Sf Spey^ Garner .Morrifloni JEimerie, and CoHtie. , 
There is alfo the BeauHey cotnpofed of the three leller ftreams, 
FarruTy Canichy and Glafs. There are feveral other lochs. 

The county contains limeftone, porphyry, and granite, and 
fome lead and filver have been difeovered. The mountains in. 
many parts are clothed with natural foreiis of the fineff pine ; 
but its riches are its flocks and herds of cattle, numbers of 
which are annually fent into the fouthern parts of the king¬ 
dom. Its heaths and wilds abound with deer and every fpecies 
of game, and its lochs and inlets with filh. 

In Glen-roy, a valley near Fort AuguKus, are feveral ter¬ 
races on roads running on both fides along the declivity of the 
oppofite mountains, thirty feet wide and nearly nine m^es in 
length. This extenfive work, apparently without any ufe, 
has long perplexed the antiquaries, but-the better'opinioa 
feemsto be that it is a produ^ion of nature riot., of art. lit 
other parts of the fhire are various old buildings and anti¬ 
quities, but the great attractions are the wonderful features of 
nature, in which are comprized the falls of Foyers and the 
mountain called Ben^nevisy 4,370 feet in height. 

So fecluded arid impervious a diffriCt cannot be fuppofed to 
contain any large communities. The principal and alraoft the^ 
only extenfive place is Inverntfs^ a neat town, pleafantly fitu* 
ated on the Nefs., Being at iriilitary. ftation, and the great 
centre of aliriofl. all the inland commerce in the north of Scot¬ 
land, it is flouriihing, qhcerful, and polite. Its fine hsttbour 
^dmi^ veffels of two hundred' tons at high rides j and vefiels 
of five hundred tons' can approach Within a mile at the lovreft 

'F «• ' ' “ -ebb. 
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ebb. Some branches of th# linen,'woollen, cotton, and hemp 
xnanufa£ture are carried on in the town and its neighbourhood. 

Invernefsftiire, according to the returns, contains 74,292 
fouls. The number of houfes is 14,516. 

Invemefs town with its dependencies, forming 9ne pariih, 
has 1,431 houfes, and ,8,732 inhabitants. 


Kincardimisshire, 

Called alfo the (hire of Merns, is in length about thirty, 
and in breadth twenty .miles ; and contains 191,576 Scottilh, 
ol: 243,444 Englifli acres. It is bounded on the eaft by the 
German Ocean, on the north, by Aberdeenlhire, and o.n the 
fouth and weft by the county of Angus. 

The weftern fide of this county/which is a continuation of 
the Grampians, is hilly and covered .with heaths and pafture, 
though the hollows are cuhivated ; the eaftem parts are more 
generally level, and fertile in every fpecies of com. Over the 
whole country are fcattered numerous plantations of firs and 
other trees raifed in recent times, but thofe in expofed fitu- 
ations on the eaftern fide, like all the diftrifls on this coaft, 
are fubjeft to the canker and mofs. The Ihire has been much 
benefited by the fpirit of agricultural improvement which has 
animated the country gentlemen j and the cottages of the pea- 
I'antry Ihew far more neatnefs and attention to comfort than is 
ufiial in the diftant parts of Scotland. 

The principal waters conne£fed with this county are the 
North E/k and 'the Dee. The Dyr, the Cowie, the Carrottt the 
.iSefvw^j.and the Luther^ are ftreams of inferior note. 

The minerals are limeftone, fome valuable pebbles, and fine 
jafper j • the'coaft has large rocks of what is called plum-pud- 
ding-ftonc, and in the eaftern parts of the county are quarries 
of granite. 

Here are few places worth particular attention. 

-Inverbervie^ or Bervief is a royal borough j it has a harbour 
and a bridge; it was a place of fome note, but now the whole 
parifh ia wifich it ftands has only 210 houfes, and 1,068 fouls. 

Kittcardinet once the county town j is. now dwindled to an 
inconfiderablc village. 

. Stonehive, or $i<mehaven\ the head burgh., qf the (hire, is a 
fmall town built at the foot of the cliff on the (hore of a little 
' ha^. It has 3 manufaflure of fail-cloths and ofnaburghs, and 
' kntt ftockihgs. Its hatbour is covered with a pier, but- is only 
capable of teceivipg {maU veftels even at>high water. 

Lauredtukirht 
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Laurettceiirht lately a petty hamlet, has rifen into a pretty 
fpwn, with a right to ele£t magiftrates, a yearly fair and 
weekly market, by the patronage of its proprietor Lord Gar- 
deirilpne. He has eftabli(hed .mani|fa£toriesof linen and cam¬ 
brics, and# removed - the oppreffive feudal privileges, which 
tended to {hackle agriculture. 

Among the antiquities of this country is a cairn or rude 
monument of ftone of^ uncommon fize, near a village called 
Fetter Cairn. Near jStonehaven are the romantic ruins of 
Dunnotter Caftle, the feat of the Keiths, Earl Marlhals of 
Scotland. 

UrUf near Stonehaven, was the birth place of the celebrated 
Barclay the apologift of the quakers} and the parifh of Ar- 
buthnot gave birth to the witty phyfician of that name, the 
friend and fellow-labourer of Pope arid Swift. 

Kincardinelhire contains 26,349 fouls. The number of 
houfes is 5,990. 


Kinross. 

This fmall ihire is almoft circular, and about 30 miles in 
circumference. The country which extends from the Ochil 
hills to the German ocean, with the Tay on the north*eaft, 
and the Forth on the fouth, was in ancient times called Rofs. 
The appellation refulted from its infular fituation. This word 
in the Gothic or PidfMh language, fignifies a peninfula: hence 
Kinrofs or Kcanrofs, as it was formerly fpelled, fignifies the 
head of the peninfula; Culrofs, the back of the peninfula; and 
Muckrofs, the old name for Fifenefs, the point or fnout of the 
peninfula. By this general name it continued to be called, until 
in later times, as Buchannan informs us, “ Reliquum agrit ad 
Forthum ufquey atribitio in varias prafeBuras dijfecuity Clackmana- 
nam^ Culr^tanam et Kinrqffianam” The laft of thefe, about the 
year 1426, was divided into ttfe two counties of Fife and Kin¬ 
rofs ; and at the revolution, Kinrofs being thought toff final! a 
county as it then fiood, was enlarged by the addition of Orwell, 
Cleiih, • and Tillibole ; which pari{hes before that, period* had 
belonged to the county of Fife. But- although thefe are two 
diflin^ counties, and are feparately reptefented in parliament, 
they are both comprehended in the fheriffilom of Fife,, Kin- 
rofsfhire is bounded on the eaft and fouth by Fifeihire, and on 
Ae north and weft by Perthfhire, The furface of the .county 
is greatly varied. The middle portion, which in point of ex¬ 
tent comprehends kbout one lulf, occupif^*U fituation com- 
pafUtively low, and may be confidered as''a klqd of plain or 
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flat, flightly varied with fwells of gentle rifing grounds. The 
fides of the hills which face the central part of the countyj 
are for the mofl: part excellent paftures which generally retain 
a beautiful verdure ; ,patches of moor-land occurring only acar 
their fummits. The afpe£l: of the whole {hire is, _Q.pen and 
expofed, there being little of it inclofed, and many of the 
inciofures formed not of hedges but of ftone-walls. 

'Of the waters of this county, that which merits attention 
in the mod remarkable degree is the lake called Lochlevertt on 
the banks of which, at its upper and weftern extremity. 
Hands the town of Kihrofs. . It is a noble expanfe of frem- 
water, of about 15 miles in circumference. It is remarkable 
for producing trout of a large fize, and with flelh of a pink or 
reddilh colour, approaching nearly to the tafte and appearance 
of falmon. Lochleven receives the water of three fmall rivers 
and feveral ftreamlets. Gairny^, the fouthernmoft flream in 
the county, is formed of two branches. One of them has 
its origin in the united parifhes of FolTaway and Tilliebole, at 
no great diftance from the Devan; the other, its fouth branch, 
rifes about the wed end of Cleifli parifh, or the eadern poinir 
of FolTaway, The next river to Gairny is South Quechy which 
takes its rife among the Ochils, as doeS North Quechj another 
principal dream or water, in this county. Lochleven gives 
rile to the river which paiTes through a confiderable 

part of Fife into the fea, forming the larged water of that 
county. Belides Lochleven, there are feveral fmall lakes in 
the county; of thefe there, are four in the pariflu of Cleifh. 
The larged i$ about one mile and a half in circumference j 
the red are much fmaller. 

This county produces whindbnei limedone, and marl; 
ifc hsis no coal, but the deficiency is fupplied by peat. 

' •'Among the mod driking antiquities is the cadle of Loch- 
Jeven, a fortrefs of which the time of foundation cannot be 
afceitained} it is celebrated*^for a fiege which it endured in 
1334, but more for having beetFthe place of imprifonment 'of 
the unfortunate Mary. 

Kinrofsy which is the central and principal town and capital 
of the cpnptys is the feat of the {heriff, jtidice of peace, and 
. barourfbailie courts. The general appearance of the town is 
ratliefr mean j’but it 'is delightfully fituated on an extenfive 
plain on the wed^m mXrgin of the beautiful lake of, Lochleven. 
The other villages are trifling except that of M'tln-a-thort,^ 
vulgarly pronounced Mills of Forth, • from a rivulet upon 
which are feveral miUs^’ And alfo a didillery. It is remarlu 
though a >Cmall village,' for having no lefs than three 
pl^ee of w.orfliip'#e^de the pari(h chpreh. ; They belong to 
■ . til® 
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the anti-buTghers and Gameronians. The principal manufac¬ 
ture in this county is that of coarfe linens, commonly called 
filefias. In the parilh of Portmoak is a par^ment 'manufac-. 

The diftillation of whilkey is alfo carried on to a great 
extenh' 

The county nas 1,409 houfcs, and 6,725 inhabitants, of 
which 390 dwellings, and 2,124 perfons belong to the town of 
Kinrbfs. 


.r Kirkcudbiiight. 

This may properly be termed a ftewartry, forming the 
ealtern part of the (hire of Galloway. In ancient times Gal¬ 
loway appears to have comprehended, not only the (hire of 
Wigton anti the ftewartry of Kirkcudbright, but alfo the greateft 
part, if not the whole, of AirOiire. It had its own princes 
and its own laws. It acknowledged, however, a feudatory 
dependence on Scotland. 

The ftewartry of Kirkcudbright is bounded on the fouth by 
the Solway Frith, which divides it from England; bn the eaft 
by Dumfries-fliirc ; on the north by that county and Ayrlhire ; 
and on the weft by the latter county and the (hire of Wigton. 
A part of its eaftern boundary is formed by the eftuary of the 
river Nith ; and a confiderable .part of its weftern boundary 
confifts of Wigton bay, which advances to a confiderable dis¬ 
tance inland. The ftewartry contains nearly 864 fquare miles, 
or 440,08 i Scottifli acres. 

'I'he whole of this country is, hilly, and the fouth weftern 
and weftern parts rife into mountains of the fecond rank- The 
high grounds are covered with heaths and pafture which main¬ 
tain innumerable herds and. flocks, the glens with which they 
are interfedled, are fertile and agreeable, watered by lively 
vivitlets and adorned with neat feats and manfions. 

The principal river is the Dee^ which rifing in the moun¬ 
tains near Ciirrick, winds through'an extenfive valley, .and en¬ 
tering the Iriih fea, ft>rms thd harbour of Kirkcudbright. Its 
other rivers are the Orr, .l/irr, or Whurry the Ketty the FUrty 
and the Cree ,• there are alfo feveral lochs, none of which are 
of much importance. ' 

A natural prod u£Iion found toward the eaftern coaft of this 
ftewartry, defervOs notice.,, It ia called the fea anemone, the ani¬ 
mal flower, or water-polypus,, and. confidered as the link that 
connects .the animal with.the vegetable fyftem. . Tt does not 
poflefs a locomotive faculty i }and its oigans are too imperfe£I; 
to entitle it to be ranked, with animals; but it appears to have 
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fomewhat more of fenfatlon tlian can be afcribed to a merely 
vegetable fubllance : like fome of which, however, it is repro- 
. duced from any„part cut off. The form of thefe polypufes 
is elegantly and plealingly diverfified. Some are four>‘i''re- 
fembling the fun-ilower, fome the hundred-leaved. ; but 
the greater number bear the likenefs-of the poppy. The co¬ 
lours differ as much as the form. Sometimes the animal- 
flower is of a deep purple, frequently of, a rofe colour, 'i'fli. 
moftly of a light red or flefhy hue. The moft beautiful of 
them that could be picked up, have often been carried from 
the (hore of Colvend 12 or 15 miles up into the country^ 
where they have lived, fed on worms,- and even bred for feve- 
ral weeks; and might have exifted much longer if they could 
have been fupplied with fea-water. Their lively colours, and 
the variety of elegant forms in which they are found, equal 
any thing recited by natural hiftorians of the fea-flowers of 
other climates. It is a fubje£l: of no fmall curiofity to fee 
a purple, red, or yellow flower ffriving to catch a worm. 

Kirkcudbright labours under great difadvantages in confe- 
quence of no mineral coal having hitherto been found in it; 
yet it has a variety of minerals, among them are iron, lime- 
ftone, fliell-marl. Hate and lead; copper is alfo faid to appear, 
but none has been produced. There are many chalybeate 
and other mineral fprings. 

The principal towns in the ftewartry are, Kirkcudbright, 
Gatehoufe of Fleet, Creetown, Caftle Douglas, and New 
Galloway. 

Kirkcudbright is fuppofed to derive its name from a church 
which flood near it, and was dedicated to St. Cuthbert. The 
town is agreeably iituated, near the foot of the river Dee, at 
the head of extenfive fands, which are periodically covered 
by the tide ; and in the midfl of which is fituated a beautiful, 
nearly infulated fpot, called St. Mary’s ifle, a feat of the Earl 
of Selkirk. The harbour of Kirkcudbright is fituated on the 
north fide of Solway Frith, about 10 leagues north-eafl of the 
Ifle qf Man,, and feven leagues north-wefl of St. Ree’s Head 
in England. It is a fafe natural harbour with good anchorage, 
and Ihelter from all winds, and by much the belt on the fouth 
coaft of Scotland ; but being almoft a dry harbour, it is pro¬ 
per only for fuch veflels as can take the ground. What is 
called the. caftle of Kirkcudbright, of which a magnificent ruin 
remains, was built about 1570 upon the fite of the collegiate 
church. The town of Kirkcudbright itfelf bears fome marks 
of ancient fortifications. . . ’ ■ 

The' royal borough called Neva QaUimoyi is an inland village, 
in the centre* of the ftewartry, uport the water of Ken. It 
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has four annual fairs, and an excellent market for oatmeal and 
barley. 

Cajlle Douglas^ formerly called Carlinwarkt is iituated upon 
fiRr Ipch of that name; it has been ere£ted into a borough of 
baronyi'-^and is a thriving village not more than 30 years old; 
but in wliich' there are now about 700 inhabitants. The cot¬ 
ton manufacture has here been attempted; but the price />f 
a grievous impedimejat. 

The Gatehoufe of Fleet has alfo had a rapid rife; its oldeffc 
houfe is an inn, which was built about the year 1755 j but it 
now contains nearly i,'2oo inhabitants. It has been railed to , 
its prefent fize and population by the cotton manufacture, 
which is eitablifhed to a conilderable extent. 

Creetown has lately been ereCted into a^ borough of barony. 
It was formerly denominated the Ferry Town of Cree, from 
the ferry or padage boat conftantly kept there. It is beauti¬ 
fully iituated at the upper part of Wigton Bay. Some manu¬ 
factures have lately been introduced. A confiderable num¬ 
ber of velTcls employed in the coaiting trade belong to it, and 
it is rapidly increaling. 

The remains of antiquity in Kirkcudbright are ftill numerous; 
among the moft diftinguiflied ruins are the Abbey of Sweethearty 
founded in die 13 th century ; Hills Cafilsy formerly belonging 
to the Douglas family; the college of Lincludden, originally 
a Benedictine nunnery, Dundrenttan Abbey^ founded in 1142; 
^uittle Cf^ley a favourite refidcnce of John Baliol, and Thrieff 
%iflley iituated in an iiland of the river Dee.. 

Beiide thefe ruins, attention is juitly dire£ied to the mount, 
called the Moat of XJrry which is. perhaps the largeil work of 
the kind in Scotland. It Hands on the weft bank of the river 
Urr about half a mile below the church. Some antiquarians 
coniider thefe artificial hills as the fpots where courts of juftice 
were held in ancient times. ' Though there is no reafon for fup- 
poiing that this was a Roman work, yet there is little doubt 
that thp neighbourhood was vifited by that people, als tlieir 
coins have been found on different occafions. 

In the parifh of Buittle is one of thofe ruins commonly 
called vitrified fortsy which have greatly peijplexed antiquaries. 
They are ftone buildings, which bear the marks of having fuf- 
fered fire of fucli ihtenfenefs as to bring upon them evident 
marks of fufion. Different conjectures have been ftated to 
account for the caufe ■ of this appearance. One of thefe is, 
that the building was originally conftruCled of ftone, but 
bound together with great beams and pofts of timber, in the 
manner that Ctefar deferibes. the ancient Gauls.^ as having 
erected their fortifications, to render them difficult to be de- 
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ftroyed by the battering ramt It has been fuppofedj however* 
that when fuch fortress were aflailed by fire, the large quan¬ 
tities of timber contained in them, generated fufiicient heat to 
produce a partial fufion of the fiones, and that thus 
fication was produced at the time of their deftrufitigH"; On 
the other hand, it has been more generally imagineth that the 
vitrification was coeval with the exiftence of the buildings, and 
that they might be brought into that ftate in one of two way.st 
either the walls might be originally built in the centre of a 
frame of wood, and when they had reached their intended 
^ height, the wood being fet on fire, a great part of the ftones 
might be \itrified to fuch a degree as to cement the whole 
together; or it has been conjeaured, that inllead of wood, 
which could fcarcely produce the effeft here fuppofed, kelp, 
or common fea-weed was ufed; that being intermingled in 
great abundance, or ^ratified with the ftones of the building, 
as is done with bricks or limeftone in a kiln, and large quan> 
titles of the fame fubftance laid over the walls, the whole was 
fet on fire, and that thus the ftones of the wall were foftened 
and cemented together, by being partially reduced to glafs. In 
eonfirmation of this laft conjefture, it has been remarked, 
thajt the kind of ftones of which fuch forts are built are ac^ 
tually capable of being eafily melted or vitrified by the aid of 
the mineral alkali which abounds in kelp or fea-weed. It has 
alfo been obferved, that all the forts of the kind alluded to, 
the walls of which appear to have fuffered partial vitrification| 
ftand at no very great diftance from the fea-coaft. ^ 

In the parKh of Kells is to be feen a rocking Jloney eight or 
ten tons in weight, and refting upon another rock. It is fo 
nicely balanced that it can be moved by the preflure of the 
finger. It is altogether rude and bears no appearance of 
woVkmanfhip. 

In the parifh of Kirkmabrek, near the river Cree, is a re¬ 
markable heap of ftones, called Cairnholy or the Holy Cairn. 
According to tradition it was reared over the grave of King 
Galdus. Several years ago a great many of the ftones were car¬ 
ried away for the purpofe of building houfes and dikes, when 
therb were difeovergd large ftones placed together in form of a 
cheft or coffin; but the roof-ftone being of prodigious magni¬ 
tude, it has never been removed to fee what it contains. This 
tomb has given rife to much fpeculation, but nothing certain 
is known. ... 

The population of this ftewartry amounts to 29,211. The 
numberbf houfes is S, 75 i. 

Kirkcudbright contains 369 houfes;. the inhabitants amount 
to *,380. . * 


* Lanark- 
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Lanarkshire. 

'■^The {hire of Lanark is very generally denominated ~C!ydef~ 
dale, it 3>m the river Clyde, which has its fource in the upper 
confines oi' the county, traverfes it in a winding courfe of,up¬ 
wards of 6 o miles, dividing it longitudinally, and afterwards 
waftv> the trade of Glafgow and Paifley to the ocean. This 
county is in the centre of the. fouth of Scotland between the 
Atlantic and German oceans; and is bounded by the coun¬ 
ties of Weft and Mid-Lothian and Peebles on the eaft, by 
Dumfrieslhire on the fouth, by the counties of Ayr and Ren¬ 
frew on the weft, and by thofc of Dumbarton and Stirling on 
the north. The greatell length of the {hire from north to 
fouth is about 47 ntiles} and the greateft breadth from eaft 
to weft about 32 miles. The fquare 'contents ate perhaps 
nearly 870 miles, equal to 556,800 Englifh acres, or nearly 
445,440 of the ordinary Scotch meafure. 

It is naturally divided into twt) equal parts by the Clyde ; 
but its civil divifions are the upper ward, comprifing a great 
portion'of the fouth-eaftern diftri£i:; the middle, forming the 
Midland; and the city and town of Glafgow, with the under 
ward, forming the north-weftern part. The foil and face of 
this county, which at the north-weftern extremity is rich, well 
fprinklcd with groves and woods and abounding in every 
fpecies of grain, becomes gradually barer and lefs fertile in 
afeending the courfe of the CMyde toward the fouth-eaft. 

The chief water of the county is the Clyde, of which fome 
defeription has already been attempted.' The minor ftreams 
arc the JSltvin and Glengonar, the fands of which were for¬ 
merly wafhed in the hope of obtaining gold-duft j the Little^ 
Clyde, Dunnejiane, Coulter, Midnvayn, Douglas, and feveral other 
waters which are only deferving of notice as they contribute 
to the ftream of the Clyde. There are alfo the river Moufe, 
which has on its banks a recefs called Wallace’s cave, faid to 
have been a retreat of that hero; the Logan, which lofes its 
name when blehdetl with the Nethan, and the Avon, which, 
after receiving the waters of feveral inferior ftreams, empties 
itfelf into the Clyde near the town of Hamilton. 

The mineral produflions of this county are whinftone, free- 
ftone, lime, coal of various deferiptions, iron and iron-ftone 
of the fpecies called ludus Helmontii or waxen veins, aetites or 
eagle-ftone, fuppofed by the ignorant to have beneficial in¬ 
fluence on childbirth, and keel, lead, and fome lefs ufeful 
mineral produflions. The qualities which, folly and fuperfti- 
tion aferibe to the eagle-ftone, lead to the meatioii of the. 
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addgf.ftone and fnake-ftone, fald alfo to be found in Scotland. 
The account ufualiy given of the formation of the adder-ftone 
is, that at a certain feafon of the year a great number of adders /- 
ailemblc, and that the largeft among them cafts his/^in, 
.which he does by quick convulfions of his body. Thpjrtigh this 
(kin the reft of the ferpents force their way with great agility ; 
every one at palling through leaving a (lime or flough behind 
him. By degrees the (kin becomes confiderably wick, and 
upon drying takes the form in which it is afterwards found. 
To come near tlie adders while thus employed is faid to be at¬ 
tended with no fmall danger. A circumftance which is re¬ 
ported to have happened in- Mofsflandcrs, a well known peat- 
mofs, lying in the counties of Stirling and Perth, is frequently 
mentioned as a proof of this. ■ A man travelling through the 
mofs, as the ftory fays, chanced to pafs*very near the place 
where a great number of ferpents were employed making a 
(lone. Being perceived by them, they inftantly fet up a horrid 
hifhng, and with one accord darted after the man, who was 
forced to flee with-all his (bight to favc his life. At length, 
finding himfelf about to be overtaken by his incenfed purfuers, 
he threw away his plaid that he might run with greater fpeed. 
By this circumftance he made a fortunate efcape ; for returning 
next day in fearch of the plaid, he found it full of holes made 
by the adders, who had forced themfelves through it, and 
thereby wreaked. their vengeance on their imaginary enemy. 
The adder-ftone thus produced, or the'beads and rings fub- 
ftituted in its place, is thought by fuperftitious people to pof- 
fefs many wonderful^roperties. It is ufed as a charm to in- 
fure profperity, and to prevent the malicious attacks of evil 
fpiiits.' In this cafe, it muft be clofely kept in an iron box, 
to fecure it from the fairies^ who are fuppofed to have an utter 
abhorrence of iron. It is alfo worn as an amulet about the 
necks of children, to cure fore eyes, chincough, and fome 
other difeafes, and to aflift them in cutting their teeth. It is 
fometimes boiled, in water, as a fpecific for difeafes in cattle ; 
but frequently the cure is fuppofed to be performed by only 
rubbing with the ftoue the part aire£ted. The account given 
of the fnake-ftone is nearly flmilar; but the fubftances found 
and called by thefe names are • apparently nothing but antique 
rings of glafs, imported during the earlieft ages by the Phoeni¬ 
cians, and'.which were of the manufafture of Egypt, Tyre, 
and Stdon. 

'I Roman roads and camps, cairns, monaftcries, caftles and 
other remains of antiquity are found in various parts of the 
county. Several of thefe are well deferving of notice, parti- 
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cularly Bothwell caftle, church, and bridge, and the priory of 
Blnntyre. 

Belide Glafgow, which will be mentioned at the clofe of 
tSiis head, there are two royal boroughs, Lanark and Ruther- 
glen. 

Lanarky from which the county derives its name, is of high 
antiquity. • It confifts of a principal ftreet, which is very 
fpacious, and defcends in a direftion toward the Clyde. From 
its foot, where the church and town-houfe ftand, a variety of 
inferior and more narrow ftrs^ts branch olF in different direc¬ 
tions. The town is faid to have been anciently fortified j no 
veftiges of fuch works can be now difcovered, but,below the 
town is the Caftle hill, which has fomewhat the appearance of 
an artificial mount, and was perhaps originally fortified by the 
Romans. The old parifh church of Lanark is now in ruins, 
about a quarter of a mile to the fouth-eaft of the town. About. 
half a mile to the eaftward of the town are the ruins of the 
hofpital of St. Leonard, probably founded by Robert the Firft. 
Lanark has derived adfivity, opulence, auil importance, from 
fpacious and well-regulated cotton mills ered^ed in its vicinity; 
a village called New Lanark is formed for the accommodation 
of the work people. The town of Lanark has 643 houfes, 
and 4,692 people } the inhabitants of the village are about 
1,500. 

Rtttherglen is fituated in the lower ward of the county, on 
the fouth bank of the Clyde, two miles and a half to the 
fouth-eaft of Glafgow, and about nine miles to. the weft of 
Hamilton. In former times the caftle of Rutherglen was 
confidered as one of the moft important Scottifh fortreffes. 
During the laft century it was left to fall into ruins, and by 
frequent dilapidations was levelled with the ground. The' 
church of Rutherglen is a fmall but very ancient ftru£furs ; 
the oldeft part of it is 62 feet in lengtli and 25 in breadth.- 

In the parifh of Rutherglen are 368 houfes, and 2,437 
inhabitants. 

The town of Hamilton ftands in a low fitiiation upon the 
Clyde, ikirting around the bottom of a riling ground of about 
three quarters of a mile in length. It is a confiderable thorough¬ 
fare, as the roads from Glafgovif toward England, and from 
Edinburgh to Ayrfhire, pafs through it. In the middle are 
the prifon and toyvn-houfe* The parifh church ftands above 
the town upon a riling ground. Adjoining to tlie town-houfe 
ftands an hofpital or alms*houfe, which was built inftead of 
one that flood in the lower part of the town near Ha'milton- 
houfe. ^It was endowed by. the family of Hamilton. At fome 
diftance is another hofpital for four old men and their families, 
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endowed m^775 by Mr. William Aikman, who had been at 
merchant in Leghorn. At Hamilton was a collegiate church, 
founded in 1451 by Sir James Hamilton of Cadzow, anceftor, 
to the Dukes of Hamilton, for a provoft and feveral preben¬ 
daries. It is alfo the burial place of that family. Haihilton- 
houfe, which {lands bn the level valley between the town and 
the river Clyde, is a large pile, having two deep wings -at 
fight-angles with the centre. The collc£lion of paintings is 
extremely valuable, and has always attracted the attention of 

travellers. Hamilton has 052 houfes, in which are 5,908 
inhabitants. 

The city of Glafgowy altliough not politically the capital of 
the county, is not only the moft intereiling obje£l iri this part 
of the county, but mayjjuftly be regarded as the great capital 
or centre of the manufa£tures and commerce of Scotland. 
Glafgow {lands in the nether ward of Lanarklhire, upon the 
northern bank of the Clyde ; but a part of its fuburbs has 
extended to the fouthern fide of that river. It may be con- 
(idered, in a gener# view, as bull-; in the form of a crofs. 
Two principal and very long ftreets cut each other at right- 
angles, and their interfeftion is in fome degree to be confidered 
as fhe centre of the city, and is a£lualiy denominated the crofs 
or market-place. The principal part of the city {lands' we{l- 
ward and north-we{lward from the iiiterfeblion of the two 
great {Ireets, becaufe it is in this dire£lion that the neweil and 
mo{l elegant buildings of the city, or what is called the New 
Town, have in a great meafure been con{lru£led. What is 
called the Green of Glafgow occupies a confiderable extent of 
territory on the fouth-eall, while the gardens and fields be¬ 
longing to the univerfity fill a confiderable fpace on the 
north-ea{l. 

Without attempting minutely to deferibe or-to enumerate 
tlib ftreets and fquares which compofe this great city, it may 
fuftice to obferve, that while the ancient part of it exhibits the 
cuftomary defe^ls of heavinefs, darknef^, and inconvenience, 
the more modern ftru^ures are airy, elegant, fpacious, and 
well contrived, fuited to the honeft luxury of wealthy mer¬ 
chants. It is obje^ed to the new town that its buildings want 
regularity, but perhaps thik is in reality a fource of beauty, 
and a relief from the fatigue which the jeye is compelled to 
endure in a prbgrefs through parallel lines of correfponding 
buildings, relieved only by fquares, of ®ach fide is a 

correfi fpecimeit of the other three., . . 

One of the moft important objeSks cohne<Q:ed with this city 
is the; river. Although it contains a large ft team of water, 
and the de^Wty to .the Trith of Clyde is very trifling, yet in 
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coafequchce of the foftnefs of the foil through which it runs, 
it naturally fpreads itfelf to a great breadth, which is produc¬ 
tive of a degree of fliallownefs inconilftent with navigation. 
IJence, though the fpring tides flow above the city alnaofl; to 
the dillance of four miles, yet in former times the river was 
navigable/to Glafgow by none but very fmall veflels. This 
inconvenience was remedied by deepening its bed, and ftrength- 
ening the canal by means of jetties on the fides. To defray 
the expcnce, a duty of cightpence per ton on coals and one 
fliilling per ton on goods or merchandize conveyed from Dum- 

buck Ford to the city was impofed, and lighters of feventy 
tons now approach the quay with eafe. ‘ There are three 
bridges, two of ftonc and a third of wood, which was erected 
after an unfuccefsf^ul attempt to rear a Hone bridge. The old 
bridge oppoGte to the itreet called Stockwell, was built in 
’ 1350, by William Rae, bifhop of Glafgow. The new bridge 
Hands immediately above the quay j it was begun in 1768, 
conliHs of feven arches, and is about 500 feet in length and 
32 in breadth. Over the centre of each of the pillars, between 
the arches, is a fmall circular arch. Thefe give a very light 
appearance to the bridge j and by allowing a free pailage to 
the waters of the river when in flood, contribute to the fecurity 
of the fabric. 

The town is well paved and lighted; but it is a lingular 
circumllance, that although it Hands upon a navigable river, 
and is inhabited by a race of men whofe enterpriflng fpirit 
does not yield to that found any where elfe in the Britifli 
iflands, yet it is very defe£lively fupplied with water, arid that 
too of a bad quality. In confequence of the variety of mineral 
Hrata with which this part of the cquntry is eni^ched, it nccef- 
farily happens that moH of the fpririgs, ^hether rifing^. fpon- 
taneoufly to the furface or reached by digging wells, contain 
fome mineral impregnation j and yet it is only from wells 
or fprings within its own boundary that this great city;„is 
fupplied. 

Glafgow Hands in the centre of a great coal field; and that 
valuable mineral is brought to the furface in various quarters. 
around it, and even in its fuburbs, particularly at Camlachie. 
To this circumHance, together with its navigable river, it owes 
its magnitude and increafing importance. 

The hiHory of Glafgow, excepting fo far as relates to the 
recent progrefs of its commercial profperlty, contains little that 
is IntereHing. Beiftg a provincial town, known only in ancient 
times as the refidence of ecclefiaHics, it > was the feene of few 
remarkable events. It does not appes^r to have been ever for¬ 
tified i 
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and in the turbulent but fuperftitious times which 

preqeded the Reformation, as the only wealthy inhabitants 
•were the clergy, they would derive more prote£lion from the 
reverence paid to their chara£fer than from walls and bulwarks. 
It has been the fcene of fome military and fome eccleliallical 
conflidts of fmall importance in the general fcale of hiftory, 
but in general the events by which it can be diftinguilhed are 
only thofe .which attend the progrefs of commercial profperity, 
a ftate in which man is befet with difliculties and impediments, 
and ill which the flufluations of fortune are frequently felt; 
but in which pcrfeverance and good fenfe will finally infure 
fuccefs. 

According to neceflities, arifing from its increafing popula¬ 
tion, the city of Glafgow, from being but one, has been 
tlivided into eight pariflies, called, from the places of per¬ 
forming divine fervice, the Inner High Church, the Outer 
High Church, the Tron Church, the College Church, the 
Wynd Church, the North-WcU: Church, St. Andrew’s Church, 
and St. Enoch’s Church, each of w'hich has a feparate clergy¬ 
man, and each a feparate kirk-feffion } but, in fome refpefts, 
the city, exclufive of the outlkirts called the Barony and Gor- 
hals, is ftill confidered as one great parifh, for the members 
of all the particular fefllons aflemble together on the firft 
Thurfday of every month, in one general fefiion, for the dif- 
cuffion of whatever relates to religious order in the city, or tlie 
adminiftration of the funds allotted to the fupport of the poor, 
whether arifing from the public colledhions at the churches, or 
from other charitable donations. 

In confulering the religious eftablifliments of Glafgow, the 
Cathedral or High Churcli neceflarily takes the lead. It is the 
rnoll entire fpe’cimm of ancient Gothic architedfure in Scot¬ 
land. The fee of Glafgow is faid to have been founded about 
the year 5^0, by St. Mungo or Kentigern, who was the firft 
biihop. The Cathedral itfelf •was begun in 1123 by John 
Jl^haius, bifhop of Glafgow ; confecrated in 1136 in prefence 
of David the Firft, King of Scotland, and dedicated to St. Ken¬ 
tigern or to St. Mungo, a wonder-working faint of great cele¬ 
brity. At the Reformation, the Archbiihop of Glafgow was 
James Beaton, nephew to Cardinal Beaton, Archmfhop of 
St. Andrews ; he attempted at firft to defend himfelf againft 
the turbulent attacks of -the reformers. He made an alliance 
with the Duke of Chatelhcrault, who agreed to defend, and 
he fortified his caftle ; but finding the toifent of public fenti- 
ment too ftrong to be refifted, he fled to France in 1560, 
cafrying with him the archives of his fee, whidi he depofited 
in the Scots Colley at Paris, in die monaftery of Carthufians. 
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He llkewife took with him the relicks of faints which were 
prefeived in the Cathedral, togetlier witlx the mott valuable 
moveables contained in it. The furious zealots of reformation 
were defirous of dellroying the building as a vaft monument 
of the idolatry of their forefathersj but partly by ntanagement 
and partly by force they were prevented. 

The Cathedral Hands at the upper or iiortlsern part of the 
High-ftreet, in a very elevated fuuation, commanding a view 
of the vale of Clyde, from the mountain of Tintoc on the call, 
to Paifley, Greenock, and the mountains of Argylelhire on the 
weft. Immediately to the enft of tlie Cathedral is a deep 
ravine, in which’flows the Mollondinur or Gallowgate Burn, 
and in its vicinity, on the oppofitc fide, is a modern public 
building, the Infirmary, whicti forms a ftriking contraft to the 
x-ude majefty of this ancient Gothic fabric. The length of tlie 
Cathedral, within the walls, is 339 feet, and its breadth 72 feet. 
The height of the choir, from the floor to the roof, is 90 feet} 
that of the nave, now called the Inxur High Church, 85 feet. 
The circumfei'exice of the walls, without following the wind¬ 
ings of the aiflt'S, is 975 feet. It Is fupporiedhy 147 pillars, and 
liglited by 157 windows. Like all bu’sUlings of a finnbr nature, 
it is in the form of acrofs, whofe greateft length runs from ealt 
to weft, and its tranfvcrfe or lliorteft length, from north to 
f'outh. On the outfide of the building, the walls which run eaft 
and weft are fupported, or rather aided, by ftrong pillars or 
huttrefles Handing out from the walls, but leaning tov/ard them. 
Between each of the great pillars are placed Gothic windows of 
different dimonfions. This fucceflion of pillars and windows 
proceeds along the whole outfide of the fide walls of the 
building from eaft to weft, excepting at the centre, where the 
tranfverfe part of the crofs proje^s outward on both fides. 
The ends of this projeflion contain each a great window on 
oppofite fides of the Cathedral, 40 feet high and ‘ 3 >z feet in 
breadth at tlxe bafe. Along the fide walls the alternate witl- 
dows and pillars reach nearly to the commencement of the 
roof at the fummit of the wall. From the wall fprings the 
roof, which rifes obliquely inward, and thereafter reaches a 
fecond or inner wall, the. vihole length of which is divided, 
like the lower or front wall, by pillars or projeftions, between 
each of which are three narrow Gothic windows on the fame 
line with the windows of the lower ftory. The inner fide 
walls fupport a roof which is covered with lead. The inner 
walls reft-upon Gothic arches fupported- by pillars within the 
building.- This xhurch has two towers or fteeples; one q( 
thefe, at the weft end, is a fquar^ tower, which! rifes aibut 
• VoL. IV. , G- thirty 
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thirty feet above the roof, and thereafter terminates In a roof 
in the form of a pyramid, which is covered with lead. The 
great tower or fteeple rifes from the centre of the whole build¬ 
ing. Its form, to the height of about thirty feet from the roof 
of the Cathedral, is fquare, terminating in a battlement and 
halluftrade. Within the battlement an o£tangular fpire of a 
tapering form afeends, and is terminated by a vane. The 
oftangular fpire is adorned by two balluftrades, and by feveral 
Gothic windows. The height of this middle fteeple is 223 feet 
from the floor of the choir, or 323 feet above the level of the 
Clyde. In the lefler fteeple is placed a clock and a great bell,, 
which is twelve feet one inch in circumference, and has a grave 
and deep note. It Is rung at the hour of ten every evening. 
Tn 1789 it was accidentally cracked by fome perfons who had 
got admiflion to the fteeple} it was therefore fent to London 
and caft anew. The chapter-houfe was in the north crofs of 
the Cathedral, and had a communication with the nave by a 
vaulted entry. The fouth crofs was never completed, and is 
at prefent ufed as a burying-plaqe for the clergy of the city. 
Its architecture appears to have been finer than that of the 
reft of the buildings its arched roof being fupported by 
columns adjoining to the outer walls, which fupport Gothic 
arches. There is alfo a row of "pillars in the centre ; the 
capitals of the whole are highly ornamented. The fouth part 
of the crofs is fuppofed to be of no older date than 1500. 
The area of the top of it is at prefent formed into an orna¬ 
mented piece of garden ground. The confiftorial houfe, in 
which the bifhop’s courts were formerly held, projeCls from 
the fouth-weft corner of the Cathedral. The principal gate, 
which is now fliut up, is large and magnificent. It is on the 
weft, betwixt the confiftorial houfe and the loweft tower or 
fteeple. The ufual entries are on the fouth. I’he building is 
prefent occupied by three churches, bcfide the choir, which 
remains in fome degree empty. Thefe are called the Outer 
Church, Inner High Church, and Barony Church, The outer 
church was formerly a part of the choir; from the reft of 
which it is at prefent Ceparated by a divifion wall of ftone. 
Here are to be feen two. rows of Gothic columns, which fup¬ 
port the inner fide walls of the Cathedral. Arches fpriiig. 
from die top of the pillars, and corinetft them with each other. 
Upon thefe arches the inner fide walls are built. In the choir 
}s to be feen the. fame range of pillars, with windows between- 
each. The four moft eafterly pillars are very mafly ; each of 
them is thirty feet in circumference and etgljty-eight feet. in. 
hei^t } they fupport the great fteeple in the. centre of the 
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church. Here an organ, belonging to the inftitution for facred, 
mufic, has been erefted. 

In the inner High Church is to be feen to advantage the 
jlofty arched roof which fprings front the top of the inner 
Vails ; on the eaft, in the area which is now at the back of 
the pulpit, ilood the altar; northward from which is the 
veftry, the .roof of which is fupported by a fingle pillar nine¬ 
teen feet in height, from which fpring arches in all diredlions 
toward pillars in each angle of the houfe. The Barony Church 
is a very difmal place, fituated immediately under me nave> 
or inner High Church, to the eaft of the crofs. It was for¬ 
merly ufed as a burying vault; at the eaftem part of it, im¬ 
mediately below the great altar, is fhown the monument of 
St. Mungo or Kentigern, and the bafon for containing the 
holy water. Upon the whole, this vaft mafly pile conveys a 
hign idea of the power of the church in ancient times, and no 
fmall opinion of the archite£):ural ikill of the age in which it 
was ere£fed. Around the Cathedral is the principal burying- 
ground of the city. 

The College-church derives its name from its -vicinity to the 
college or univerfity, to the fouthward of which it is placed. 
Little tafte or ornament appears in it. 

The Tron or Laigh Church, 'which (lands in the Trongate, 
near the head of King-ftreet, the fteeple.of which proje£ls 
into the llreet, and is feen from the crofs, is a handfome 
modem building ereGed in 1794. The fteeple or fpire, one 
of the ornaments of the moft extendve (Ireet in this city, was 
built in 1637, and is 126 feet in height. 

The Wynd Church, at the back of King-ftreet, was origi¬ 
nally built by the Prefbyterian diflenters during the rCign of 
James the Seventh. It has (ince been rebuilt by the city ; it 
has no fpire or bell. 

The north-weft or Ram’s-hora Church was built by the 
community of Glafgow in 1724. It has a fpire 140 feethigh^ 
and a clock ; but contains nothing remarkable. 

St. Andrew's Church, in the centre of the fquare of that 
name, is an elegant oblong building, which was begun in 
*739, was not finilhed till ljs 6 . The fteeple has been 
faid by Mr. Pennant to have a pepper-box top ; it is crowned 
ifrith a dome beneath the fpire,, on which the weather-cock is 
placed i and by its injudicious conftru£lion the upper part o£ 
it feems to a fpe£lator larger, or of a greater diameter, than 
the lower part. 

St. Enoch's Church (lands at the fouthem part of the fquare 
of the fame name. The foundation-done was la \4 12th April 
1780. It is well lighted, and handfomely finilhed .within. 
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The moft recent of the churches of Glafgow is that of the 
New Barony. The tlefign was given by the Adams’, but it 
has been executed in :i very coarfe manner. 

The'village of Gorbals alfo has its own church and bury in g- 

groundj and forms a feparatc parifti. 

Befide thefe there are three chapels belonging to the efta- 
blillimcnt; the College-chapel, the free Prefbyterian mceting- 
lioufe, and a third in which divine fervice is performed partly 
in the Englifli language smd partly in Gaelic, for the accom¬ 
modation of the natives of the Highlands who refide in the 
city. There is alfo the Englifli chapel, in which fervice 
is performed according to the manner of the church of 
England ; the common people, on account of its organ, call it 
the nvliJllUig kirk. There are alfo two Burgher and one Anti¬ 
burgher mecting-li'oufcs; a place of worfhip belonging to a 
congregation of Independents ; one or perhaps two for Ana- 
baptifts ; one for Gluflites ; a large Methodift mecting-houfe ; 
two large honf:-! and two congregations of the Relief com¬ 
munion i befides a large church in Anderfton, another in 
the Cal toil, and a popifli meeting. The lateft of the religious 
eftablifliments is that denominated the Tabernacle, it belongs 
to a new fe£l which fends forth itinerant preachers to different 
quarters of the country, holds correfpondence with the Eng- 
lifh Methodifts, and does not limit its adherence to a flridt 
attachment to any particular denomination of Chriftians. 

The principal literary inflitutlon in Glafgow is the univerfity, 
which will be noticctl hereafter. 

There arc befide, the grammar-fehool, or Latin fchool, in 
George-ftreet} Wilfon’s fchool, for clothing and educating 
forty-eight boys ; Crawford’s and Baxter’s fchools, in each of 
which forty-eight girls and boys ; and Tennant’s, where ninety- 
fix are educated but not cloathcd. There are alfo fome other 
fchools for girls, and many Sunday fchools. Stirling’s library, 
founded by a gentleman of that name, is an increafing and 
ufeful cftablifliment; the corpofation of furgeons have a hall 
and library, and there are fevcral literary focieties, all tending 
to fpread and keep alive the love of knowledge. 

Glafgow has feveral charitable foundations. The hofpital 
of St. Nicholas was eftablifhed by Bifhop Muirhead, about the 
middle of the fifteenth century; it maintained originally 
twelve old men and a prieft, but its revenues are now almoft 
loft. The merchants’ and the trades’ hofpitals were both in 
exiftence at the beginning of the feventeenth century, but they 
are flenderly endowed. Hutchefon’s hofpital, founded in 
1639, was intended'for twelve old men and as many boys, 
but has been^extended fo as to receive, in addition, as many 
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women. The Town’s hofpital is. a more ample charity ; it was 
founded in 1730, and its revenue is about 1,400/. a-year. 
There are alfo charities known by the names of Scott’s Mortifi¬ 
cation, and Mitchell’s Mortification; a difpenfary, a Magdalen 
afylum, and various gifts from the corporations and froni 
voluntary afibciations. 

The city is governed by a town-council, confiding of a 
provoft, five baillicSj-^.a dean, of guild, a deacon-convener, a 
mafter of works, and twenty-three councilmen, twelve of 
whom are merchants, and the remaining eleven belong to the 
incorporated trades. The armorial bearing of the city exhibits 
an oak tree with a bird above ; at the foot a falmon, with u 
gold ring in its mouth 5 and on a branch on the left liJe, a 
bell i the motto, “ Let Glaigow flourifij.” Befimj the Re¬ 
formation, St. Mungo’s head mitred was on the right of tlie 
fiiicld, with two falmons for fupporters. 'fhe falmon and the 
ring in the Glafgow arms are accounted for by the following 
legend: In the days of St. Kentigcrn, a lady liaving loll lier 
wedding ring, it flirred up her hufljami’s jealoufy ; 10 allay 
which {he applied to St. Kcntigern, imploring his help for the 
fafety of her honour. Not long after, as St. Kentigcrn walked 
by the river, he defired a perfon that was filhing to bring’him 
the firft fi(h he could catch, which was accordingly done, and 
from its mouth was taken the lady’s ring; the recovery 
whereof in this manner efFeftually took away her hulband’s 
fufpicion. 

There are alfo within the city proper cftablifliments for the 
adminiftration of juftice, and for regulation of the police. 

Glafgow. contains 21,460 houfes, and 77,385 people. 

The w'hole county has 33,803 dwellings and 146,699 in¬ 
habitants. 


Linlithgowsiiihe, or West Lothian. 

The appellation of this fliire is plainly derived from the 
name of the county town, which itfelf obtained its deferiptive 
title from the Angular fite of its loch, or lin. The location of 
this lake may properly be called a broatl concavity. Lin- 
lith-cu is the moft ancient appellation which, in the language 
of the Britiih fcttlets in the earlieft times of colonization, fig- 
nifies the concavity of the expanfive lin, or loch. The length 
of this county on the eaft fide, from the foot of Almon on the 
north-eaft, tb the top of Briech water on the fouth-eaft, is 
nearly twenty-one miles j the breadth is twelve fniles. The 
fuperficial contents of the whole appear from very minute cal- 
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culations to be 121 fquare miles, or 77,440 ftatute acres. It 
is divided from the county of Edinburgh on the eaft and fouth 
by the water of Almond, and by the Briech, which is one of 
the ftreams that fall into the Almond. It is divided front 
StirlingQiire on the weft by the water of Avon; and here 
and on the fouth-weft it touches a part of Lanarkfhire. 

In this fliire are many obje£ls worthy the attention of the 
naturulift. None of its protuberances rife into lofty eminences, 
neither is its furface by any means flat: it is diverfified by a 
number of fmall hills. The moft remarkable of them form a 
range, winch runs from Bowden, acrofs the middle of the 
county, in an oblique dire£l:ion from north-weft to fouth-eaft. 
Cairn-naple, the moft prominent centre of this range, rifes to 
the height of 1,498 feet above the level of the fea } and Cock- 
lerne, on the weftern part, rifes 500 feet. • The Kipps hills. 
Knocks hills, and Drumcrofs hills, are all confpicuous parts of 
this range, of which Ricardton edge and Binny craig may alfo 
be deemed a portion. The fecond clafs of hills which are 
worthy of notice, is varioufly diftributed throughout the north¬ 
ern parts of the county, along the Forth ; of thofe the moft 
confpicuous are Mons hill, Craigie hill, and Dundas hill, in 
Dalmenie parifh ; Craigton hill and Binns hill, in Abercorn 
parifh ; ■ and Irongarth, in Linlithgow parifh. The middle and 
weftern diftri£ts of the county are the moft hilly: the eaft and 
north are the moft plain. The fouthern divifions of this {hire 
confift moftly of moor, mofs, and morafs, with few heights of 
any elevation. In general, the hills in this (hire are both ufe- 
ful and ornamental; nearly the whole of them aflbrding abun¬ 
dant pafturage from a grafTy furface; many of them being 
ornamented with woods, and fome of them containing valuable 
minerals. 

In Linllthgowfhire there are not many waters of great 
extent. The only lakes are the loch at Linlithgow town, and 
Lochcoat in Torphichen parifh. The lake at Linlithgow occu¬ 
pies about 1^4 Englifli acres, and contains pike, perch, and 
eels. Lochcoat empties its fuperfluous water by a ftream from 
its north-weft end, which falls into what is appropriately called 
the Eel Ark; and from thence runs under ground more 
than two hundred paces, when it breaks out by a fpring which 
forms a ftreamlet that hows into the Avon. Of large rivers 
■this county cannot boaft, yet it is well Y^atered by feveral 
ftreams for every domeftic purpofe, while the Almond on the 
eaft, and the Avon on the weft,. arp the only conflderable 
riverets. The Almond is chiefly formed by-three fmaft ftTe.am- 
lets which rife within tfle eaftern border Lanarkftiire ; and 
beiiig ioinedby the Breich, the. uirUpd.ftrtam flows ih;3:n eafy. 

courfe 
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courfe between Linlithgowfhire and Edinburgbfhirej till its fall 
into the Forth at Cramond, after a courfe of 24 miles, that 
forms the drain of Edinburgh on the weft, and Linlithgow on 
the eaft. The Almond receives alfo Broks burn, with feveral 
fmaller ftreams which drain the eaftern diftriffs of this county. 
The ^von (which more properly belongs to Stirlinglhire, 
wherein it rifes, and traverfing that {hire for fix or feven miles, 
enters Linlithgow at Weft Straith}^ feparates the two conter¬ 
minous (hires throughout a courfe of a dozen miles, when it 
falls into the Forth. The Avon as it flows receives fome fup- 
plies from Logie water^ which" drains much of the weftern 
divifions of Linlithgow; and from the Litm burttf that forme 
the boundairy of the two counties, throughout four miles, be¬ 
fore it mixes with the Avon. With other rivulets. Midhope 
hum and Dolphinjlon burn drain the northern parts of this 
{hire. The Avon and the Almond are more ufeful for the 
driving of mills than beneficial for fi{h, which have been forced 
from their haunts by the operations of agriculture and manu- 
fa£ture. The Avon has long been the weftern limit of Lo¬ 
thian i but the Forthf either as an obje£t of ornament or as* a 
contributor of profit, is of the greateft importance to Linlitlt- 
gowlhire. It wafhes fixteen miles of the northern (bores of 
this county- This eftuary fupplies fites for falt-pans, filh for 
food, and harbours for traflic. The banks of the Forth are ge¬ 
nerally high, except towards the weft, where a tra«£t of two 
thoufand acres is left dry at every reflux of the tide, nearly 
oppofite to the parifh of Borrowftownefs. 

This fmall county abounds with minerals of the mod ufeful 
kind. Pit-coal is faid to have been dug in the pariih of Bor¬ 
rowftownefs, upwards of 500 years ago. It has continued 
to be raifed in great quantities, and other pariflies produce it 
in plenty, and of excellent quality; much is ufed in the falt- 
pans and other works, and a large quantity is exported. Lime- 
ftone alfo every where abounds in this county} is manufac¬ 
tured to great profit, and diftributed to general advantage. 
The whole (hire feems to (band on a bed of free-ftoiie, which 
is'of die fined quality ; and is diftributed largely for domeftic 
Ibpply and for foreign ufe. There are feveral other forts of 
(tone, fuch as whin-ftone, granite, flate-ftone, and bafaltes. 
On Dundas hill is a bafaltic rock 250 yards long and about 60 
feet high, with an almoft perpendicular front.; the whole con¬ 
fiding of a bluKh. granite of very fine tqxture. In Borrow¬ 
ftownefs, in Torphichen, in Bathgate, in Abercorn, and per¬ 
haps in odier pari(hes, iron-ftone is found- in great abundance. 
Silver and lead mines have been formerly wrought in Linlith¬ 
gow pariih to fome account;; A vein of filver wr^ difeovered 
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in a lime-ftone rock within Bathgate parifh, but the produce 
did not pay the cxpcnce of railing the ore. In the rivulets, 
within Torphichen parlfli, n'luiuUc lias been found. This 
ihlrc is rich in marl 5 ftiell marl was dragged from Linlithgow 
loch in confidcrable quantities, till the benefits of lime, as a 
manure, fuperfeded the ufe of it. Here, too, are found fuller’s 
earth, potter’s clay, brick clay, and red chalk. 

Tlie town of Linlithgonv cotiGils of one principal ftreet, 
neatly built, on the bank of a lake. David I. had here a callle 
and a grange. After many intermediate pc'Itical events, the 
firft parliament of Charles 11 ., in January 1661, palled an act 
of ratification in favour of the borough oi Linlithgow. This 
fhire town ranks as the fixth among the royal boroughs of 
Scotland. Under the union, it was afl’oeiated with the towns 
of Lanark, Selkirk, and Peebles, in the privilege of fending a 
reprefentativo to the united parliament. The moll reniaikable 
obje£l in Linlithgow is the palace, now in ruins. It Hands 
on a riling ground running into a lake ; a fituation which 
ctnild fcnrccly fail to prove plcafing. It has, \vhen viewed 
from the north, the appearance of an amphiiheatre, with a 
defeent on three fides, and terrace walks on the weft. King 
Edward the Fit ft built a palace, or rather fort, upon this fpot, 
in which he refided a whole winter. It w.*s afterwards 
fubjeflcd to many viciflitudes, and itftcr the acceflion of the 
Stuart family to the throne, became a fixed royal refidcnce ; 
and the queens of Scotland had it in fcveral inftances alligned 
to them as a jointurc-houfe. It is. at prefent a magnificent 
ruin, tlie greater part of it five ftories high. The infide of it 
is embeililhed with good fculpture, confidering the time in 
wliich it was c.xccuted. Over the infide of the grand gate was 
a ftatuc of Pope Julius the Second, with the triple crown, who 
fent a confccratcd fword and helmet to James the Filth. It 
long efcaped the fury of the Reformers; but at laft, in the 
early part of the late century, a zealous blackfmith deftroyed 
it. The palace is all polifiied ftonc, and covers an acre of 
ground. Here was born, on the 8th of December, 1542, the 
unfortunate Queen Mary. Her father, James the Fifth, then 
dying at Falkland, of a broken heart, for the mifearriage at 
Solway Mofs, foretold the miferies that' hung over her and. 
Scotland. “ It came,” faid he, with a woman,” (alluding to 
the manner in which the family of Stuart obtained the crown 
by a marriage Into the family of Bruce,) « and it will beJoIl 
with one.” The chapel was built by James the Fifth. The 
church is a handfome building, and fome of the windows are 
extremely elegant. Here is ftill ihewn the aifle where King 
James the Fourth faw the apparition that Warned him of the 
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impending fate of the battle of Flodden. There is no doubt 
that while the king attended the evening fervice in Saint Catha¬ 
rine’s aifle, one in an unufual form and habit, fuddenly ap¬ 
peared, and dilTuaded him from the expedition into England, 
on which he' was fo ftrongly bent. It is fuppofed to have been 
a ftratagem of his queeii; but the cataftrophe which followed, 
in a fuperftitious and credulous age, converted it into a real 
apparition and a prophecy, though it is evident that the king 
himfelf had given it no credit. The church, which is ufed 
for parochial lervicc, is a fine Gothic building. 

In this {hire are other towns, though of lefs populoufncfs 
and dignity. The royal borough of Queen's Berry is of re¬ 
cent date, while its name is old, fuppofed to be derived from 
Margaret Queen of Malcolm Kenmore. Under the union, it 
has the privilege of choofing a reprefentative, with the other 
boroughs of Stirling, Inverkeithing, UumfernHne, and Cul- 
fofs. 

Borro’ivjlo’ivnefs is a burgh of regality $ and, as a fea-port, con¬ 
tains induftrious people, who employ many Ihips. 

Bathgate is a borough of barony, from early times, which 
has feven yearly fairs, and feme internal tralfic. 

Whitburn is a burgh of barony ; and Brockjburn^ and Black¬ 
burn, are market towns, which have arifen, in recent times, 
from the clForto of induftry. 

The fliire contains 2,956 houfes, and 17,844 inhabitants. 
The town of Linlithgow has 489 houfes, and 3,594 people. 


Naiensihrk. 

This fmall county is fituated on the coafl: and forms the 
weilern part of the county or*province of Moray. It is about 
20 miles in length, in breadth 14. The country confifts of 
rough mountains covered with heath or pallure, and tufted 
with large woods of fir, but thefe heights are interfccEted by a 
few flraths or valleys not inferior in fertility to the. other 
northern parts of Scotland, and producing oats and barley. It 
is watered by the river Findhorn, which runs from the foutli- 
weft to the north-weft ; and there is alfo the ftream called the 
•water of Nairn, which takes its rife in the hills of Invernefs- 
Ihire. 

The.prjncipal part .of the fhire is peopled by the Frafers. 
by fome confidered as the moft warlike clan of Scotland. 
Their general occupation is feeding Iheep and black cattle. 
The trade and tnanufa^ures of the county are too trifling to 
deferve notice. 


This 
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This di(lri£i contains many villages, but no place of note 
except Nairn, a royal burgh, fituated bn the bank of the 
Nairn. Its harbour, which opened into the Moray frith, 
and which was probably once not inconfiderable, is now nearly 
choked with fand. It has 549 houfes, and 2,215 inhabitants. 

At Ardefier, a fmall ifthtnus, about fix miles north-weft of 
Nairn, is a fmall fort recently built to command the Moray 
frith. 

This (hire joins with Cromarty in fending alternately a mem¬ 
ber to parliament. 

The population amounts to 8,257 ; the number of 

houfes is 1,97*2. 


Ohkney. 

The Ihire of Orkney comprifes the Orkney and Shetland 
iflands, of which an account will be given together with the 
other ifles of Scotland. • 


Feebles-shiiie or Tweeddaee. 

The appellation of this county is derived from the Celtic 
name of the {hire town. On the north it is bounded by Mid¬ 
lothian or county of Edinburgh; on the. fouth by Dumfries- 
ihire; on the eaft by Selkirkfhire or Ettrick foreft; and on 
the "weft by the county of Lanark. From the mbft accurate 
calculations, it appears that, the frtperficies of the whole fhire 
is 338 fquare miles, containg 216,320 ftatute acres. 

The outline of the furfice of Peebles-fhire, confifting of 
alternations of hill and dale, is the moft ftriking of its natural 
features. From the dale of the Tweed, which forms the 
centre of the county, the furface rifes on both its fides, to 
the fouth and tO/ the north: the hills toward the extremities 
of - the (hire mount to the greateft heists; the mountains, 
which feparate Tweeddale from Atuiandalej ate the higheft in 
fouthern- Scotland ;, and there are many other hills of very 
great- elevatiom. 

In the midft of all its inequalities of furface,. Peebles-fhire 
cannot boaft of its lakes; nor can the topographers of this 
county be allowed^ to afiume the St. Mary, loch of Selkirkfhire 
as their own, although its weftern margin,, for more than.a 
mile; forms the boundary oi, Pe^les-fliire: The moft con- 
fiderable lake in this ebunty is the beautiful water. Ipch in 
Edlejlon p^ifh; it is nearly three quarters of a mile long; and 
^fa mUa broad; and abounds in pike and,eelS, while it is the 
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periodical refort of wild fowl, which dip the wing in water. 
Orf the eftate of Slipperjieldy in Linton pariib, there is a lake 
of nearly a mile and a half in circumference, which breeds 
pike and perch but not eels, as tlxe water is impregnated with 
mofs. The only other lake which diverfifies this fhire, is 
Gamejbope loch, within the bofom of an uninhabited glen, in 
Tweedfmuir parifli; and which is emptied by Gamejhope burn, 
one of the fources of Talla water. - 

Yet is Peebles-fhire well watered by many Itreams. The 
Tweed is the great channel, which colledls and carries off the 
whole moiilure of “ this mifty mountain ground.” This 
celebrated river rifes on the mountainous ridge that feparates 
Tweeddale from Annandale ; at Druflnmellier it receives tlie 
united dreams of Holms, Kilbucho, and Biggar. In its wind¬ 
ing courfe it receives thewater of feveral other rivers; the mod 
confiderable are the Lyne, the Edison, and the Leithen, which 
fall into this common refervoir, on the north, and the Manor 
and Quair on the fouth. The Lyne rifes in the fouthem de¬ 
clivity of Cairn hill, on the north-weftern limits of Peebles- 
fhire } and collefting in a courfe of 21 miles the ftreamlcts 
that drain the pariihes of Linton, Newlands, Kirkurd, and 
Lyne, it configns all their cognate waters to the Tweed. 
The Lyne has retained, through many a change, its Britifh 
appellation, which is nothing more than the Britifh Uynn, 
fignifying what flbws, a fluid. The only dream in Peebles- 
fhire which does not convey its waters to the Tweed is the 
Megget. Originating in two fources, the one rivulet from 
the declivities of Cairn law, and the other rill from the mofs 
of Winterhope, the Megget drains the dreary parifh of the 
Megget, and pours its colledled waters into St. Mary^s loch g 
whence they pafs on to the Yarrow and the Ettrick, while 
both join die Tweed. Every water in Tweeddale produces 
trout, fome of them par and fame of them falmon ; and each 
gives its ufefulnefs, and each contributes its ornament. 

Peebles-fhire abounds in minerals. Newlands and Linton 
pariihes fupply the whole county with coals, except the 
eadern didri£fs, which derive their coal and lime from the. 
Lothians. Limedone alfo abounds, and- happily mod where 
there is the mod coah Marl alfo is-found where the limedone 
exids. In Linton and' Newlands are various beds of marl) of. 
the white or fhelly, and alfo the blue kind. In Newlands 
parifh, on the edate of La Mancha, there is an endlefs variety 
of clays. It has, particularly, a*.very thick bed- of fire clay, 
like that of Stourbridge. It has alum JtaU in abundance, and 
both red and > yellow ochtes, with veinSs of maftiganefe. Ih 
Linton parifh a fmall feam- of fuller’s eatih. has been difeo- 
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vered; Newlands and Linton parifhes alfo abound with free- 
ftope. . Between both thofe parifhes, on the hilly ridge* of 
Broomylees, there are fevcral quarries of red froeftonci which 
is of a firmer texture than the white. Whinfione is the pre¬ 
vailing rock throughout the county, but it is not much de¬ 
manded. The date quarries have long been famous. White 
marble, too, has been found in Linton pavifh; Newlands parifti 
abounds in iron-ore and iron-ftonc; but it is not metallic 
enough to afford the carriage to diftant founderics; there is 
faid alfo to be copper and loadflonc. In Lejadlaw, a hill 
above Linton, feveral lead mines were formerly wrought; 
and fofne filver was extra£l:ed from the ore: the finks or pits, 
which were wrought •on Leadlaw, are ftill apparentand 
even now bear thfe appropriate name of Siiverlioh s. If credit 
may be given to the ancient hiftoriaus, Bocco and Buchanan, 
gold has been formerly found in Glen-gaber water, which 
traverfes Meggct parifli, the poorefl diftrift (with all its gold) 
in Tweeddale. 

Among other antiquities, this county boafts the grave of 
Merlin. Near the influx of Powfail with the Tweed, a thorn- 
tree marks the facred fpot, where lies inhumed the renoAvned 
prophet. Tradition has preferved his tale % fuperftition has 
repeated faws j and the finger of age points to the eye of cu- 
riofity his very grave. This ancient prophet was the caufc 
of prophecy in others: and during King James’s time, fome 
feer foretold that, 

“ when Tweed and Powfail meet at Merlin’s grave, 

. “ Scotland and England fliall one monarch have.” 

Doflor Pennycuick has recorded the fulfilment of this pro¬ 
phecy ; On the fame day, fays the do£lor, that our King James 
was crowned King of England, the river Tweed fo far over¬ 
flowed its banks that it met with Powfail at the faid grave 
by fuch an extraordinary flood as had never been obferved 
before nor fince that time. Yet has the do£lor left it unde¬ 
cided^ whether the prophecy begat the flood or the flood 
the prophecy. 

The fhire town claims fome notice. The name of Peebles 
implies, that fome habitations were placed on the ifthmus, 
which is formed by the junftion of Peebles-water with the 
Tweed, during Britifh times. At the commencement of the 
Scoto-Saxon period, there was undoubtedly here-a village, a 
church, a mill, - and a brewhoufe \ and as early, perhaps, a 
royal caftle, wUh a chapel and other accommodations, which a 
town can onjy fupply. The kings refided occafionally at 
Peebles till the fa;! demife of Alexander III., who left it 
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marks of his munificence. When it became a royal burgh, 
with fpecial privileges, is uncertain. It is certain, however, 
that it fent two reprefentatives to the parliament of 1357, 
which was called to ratify and to provide the ranfom of 
David II. David II. granted Peebles a charter, dated the 20th 
September 1367, which made it a royal borough ; and which 
was confirmed by a charter of James II., and by another from 
King James VI. in 1621. Robert Bruce conferred on this 
burgh a free market, and there are feveral lefs important grants 
by other fovereigns. - Dodtor Pcnnycuick has given the fol¬ 
lowing quaint and curious defcription of this town. 

“ Pe^iblt-s; the metropolis of the ftiire. 

Six times three priiii'es doth from me rciiuiro ; 

“ Throe Rreuts, three iH-rts, three bridges, it adorn, 

« And three old lleeples, by thr’.-e churches, born ; 

“ 'J hree mills, to ferve their town, in time of need, 

“ On Peebles v.-.iter, and the river Tweed, 

“ Their .irms ire proper, and point furth their meaning, 

“ I'hrce falniori filhes nimbly counter-fweeming.” 

This town contains 411 houfes; the number of inhabitants 
is 2,088. In the county are 1,746 houfes, and 8,735-people. 


PuaTHSHlKE. 

The county of Perth is one of the largeft in .Scotland. It 
may be confidered as an inland difiri^I, becaufe, although it 
comes in contaft with the eltuaries of two great rivers, it in 
no quarter extends to the (hore of the ocean. Its extent in a 
right line from eaft to weft, that is, from Blairgowrie to 
Bcnloi, amounts to 77 miles. Its breadth, from the Frith of 
Forth at Culrofs on the fouth, to'the northern extremity of 
Athol, is not lefs than 68 miles. It contains 5.000 fquare 
miles, that is, 3,200,000 Scottilh acres, or 4,068,640 Englifti 
acres. It is bounded on the eaft by the county of Forfar; on 
the fouth-eaft by the counties of Fife and Kinrofs^ the Firth 
of Tay producing the reparation of a confiderable diftance 
between it and Fife.. Perthfliire is bounded on the fouth by 
the Forth and the .county of Stirling, and alfo by the fmall 
county of Clackmannan, which it embraces on two fides. It 
is bounded on the fouth-weft by Dumbartonihire; on the weft 
by Argylefhire; and on the north-wcft and north by Invernefs- 
Ihire and Aberdeenftiire. The county contains, according to the 
common language of the country, the diftrifis of Atliol, Bread- 
albane, Rannoch,-S.trathcarn, Balquhidder, Monteath, Cowrie, 
Perth proper, and Stormont. All thefe divifions were in former 
times denominatedand-were pUced under -the here- 
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ditary jurii!dI£kion of tlie great proprietors. The county, how¬ 
ever) is more naturally divided into the two diftrids of Highland 
and Lowland. The vaft chain of Grampian mountains runs afong 
the northern and north-weftem parts of the county) and a 
large portion of the area of Perthlhire is occupied by thefe 
'mountains. The fouthern part of the Grampians forms alfo 
the fouthcm bounjiary of the Highlands of Scotland ; and the 
territory to the fouth-eaft of the Grampians' is conftdered as 
belonging to the Lowlands. Eighteen parifties in Pcrthfhire 
belong to the Highlands) and 58 to the Lowlands; but the 
Highland parilhes are of great extent) and feme of them cover 
a tra£t of country equal to eight or ten parilhes in the lower 
and more fertile diftri^s. 

The general afpe£t of this county) both from the extent of 
its furface, and from its including fdme of the wildeft parts 
of the Highlands) as well as fome of the moft fertile territory 
in Scotland) is neceflarily much diveriified. Perhaps no dif- 
tri£l in the world exhibits feenes of more rugged and unculti¬ 
vated magnificence, contrafted with feenes that have been 
adorned by ficilful cultivation, and by all the arts of polilhed 
life. 

It is unneceflary to fay more concerning the celebrated and 
vaft mountainous chain called the Grampians, than that they 
confift of enormous piles, from the expofed fummits of many 
of which the foil has been waihed by the beating of the 
winter ftorms which they have encountered for fo many ages. 
Beneath the fummit of me higher mountains, and where the 
rock breaks out of the furface^ they generally confift of a 
mooriftt. foil, confidefed) however, as greatly fuperior in value 
to fome mountainous tra£ls in England. The vallies that 
wind among thefe mountains are generally extenfive and cul¬ 
tivated. At the foot of the Grampians is the ferule diftri^ 
of Strathmore. This valley is bounded on the fouth by a 
chain called the Sidley or Sidlaw hills, running toward the 
north-eaft from Perth m a dire^lion parrilel to the Gram|nati3. 
To the fouthward of the Sidlaw hills within this county the 
countiy defeends .toward the Frith of Tay, forming the diffrift 
of the Carfe of Gowrie. Strathearn fucceeds to Strathmote, 
aiid is a fort of continuation of it 'weftwatd. It is bounded 
on the fonthv to * confiderable diftance, by the chain called 
the OchilS) from which the country defeends fouthward to 
the Frith of Forck. The fouth-wefftefri part q£ the County, 
•containing the toatxmaias of Benlady, Bencodhoft, and othefs; 
^y be confidered as. the fouthern llrirts of the Grampian^, 
bounding tO the north the upper vajley of the For^, Which 
beVe becoaa^ the eatrennity of the ^ 
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The following are Uie, heights of the mountains or other 
pbces in Perthihire wliich -are moft remarkable either on 
account of their eleratimi^ or confpicuous on account of their 
fituation and importance: ' 


Dunfinnan Hill — 

WPiPB 

Feet. 

1,040 

King.feat'Hill 


*^179 

Mordun Hill 

•r~ 

640 

Barra Hill — 

. 

676 

Belmont Caftle — 

— 

203 

Bimam Hill — 


1,580 

Jundion of the rivers Bla and Tay 

93 

Tay Bridge , — 


283 

Eaft end of Loch Tay 


350 

Farragoh 


2,584 

Ben Lawers ~ 

, 

4 »ot 5 

Ben More — 

— ' 

3.903 

Schichallion —• 


3 >S <54 

Athol Houfe 


504 

Ben Gload — 


3*724 

Ben Doig — 

—. 

3.550 

Loch Earn — 

— 

. 304 

Tortum ' ~ 


1,400 

Ben Chenzie (Strathearn) 

— 

2,922 

B'eh Vorlich — 


3.300 

Ben Ledi — . 

— 

3*009 

Denniyet — 

■ r—’ 

>.345 

Ben Clach -(Gtehils) — 

—■ 

2,420 


The waters of this 'countjr are numerous and importanx 
The river i^rtAt-after riling near the foot of Ben Ledi in Duii- 
bartonihir^ at the fottth-weft coltiet of this county, proceeds- 
along the parifli of Aberfoyle in Perthfliire, fpreading itfelf 
abroad fo as to form two lakes, called JLocb Cottar-and JLociS- 
Ard: each of which is between two and three miles in length,, 
but of a dilpropoirtionate breadth. 'In the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land, the lakes of freSi water are ufually nothing more than 
long valleys between- the chains of mountain^ in which the 
river at the foot of the mountain, not fituitng a ready pafTage, 
for its waters, fpreads itfelf out fo as to alTume vc ftaghating 
form;, hence the lakes are ufually of great length, bift of 
B^tderate breadth. 

The next chain of lakes, to the northward of the Upper 
part of the Forth, has of. late years become.extremely celebrated . 
They are three in hanibtt:-‘the uppermoft is called jLocA Ca-’ 
Marine i bs wat«s proceeding eaftward, at &A»e diftance, 

fpr^ad- 
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fpreading out, from JLoch Achrie^ beiow^hich is Loch Venachar 
or Van-choir; the waters of the whole uniting at the village 
of Callander with a ftream from the north, cOnftitute the riVer 
Teathy which flows into the Forth. The rugged tra£l: along 
thefe lakes is called thf Troflfachs; they are fituated about lo 
miles weft of Callander, and acceflible by a carriage-road, 
going by the fouth limb bf Ben Led), on the right is the foreft 
of Glen Finglas, on the left Beii Venu, which was once a 
foreft of the family of Monteath. Ben Venu is called the 
^mdl Momiain becaufe it is lefs than Ben Ledi dr Ben Lo¬ 
mond, from which it is almoft equally diftant, forming nearly 
a ftr'aight line with both. 

The northern branch of the Teath forms three lakes, Loch 
DoittCy Loch Vml, and one half of Loch Lubnnig. In this river, 
particularly about Callander, are confiderable quantities of 
mufcles, which fome years ago afforded great profit to thofe 
who filhed them', by the pearls they contained, which fold 
at high prices. This lucrative fifitery was, however, foon 
exhaufted j and it will probdbly require a confiderable time 
before it can be refumed with profit, becaufe none but old 
{hells, which are crooked like a crefeent, and which have 
undergone Certain changes, produce pearls of any value. 

.The next river to the eaftward, that flows into the Forth, is 
the river or water of Allan. The other ftream of importance, 
conne£ted 'with this county, that terminates in the Forth is 
the river Dfvon or Dovan ; it rifes in the Ochils, and palling 
by Dollar, Tillicoultry, and Alva, empties itfelf into the 
Forth nearly oppofite to its fource, and only about fix miles 
diftant from it. It runs a courfe, including its windings, of 
about 40 miles. This river is remarkable for feveral curiofi- 
ties, which are frequently vifited by travellers, called the 
Devil’s or Deil’s Mill, the Rumbling Bridge, and the Caldron 
Linn. The place called the Devil’s Mill is about a mile be¬ 
low the church of FoATaways it receives the name pf mill 
from the noife of falling water which refembles the found of 
a mill at work, and as this/uppofed labour is not intermitted 
on the Sabbath day, the patronage of fuch a profane' cftablifh- 
raent is naturally aflTigned to the devil. About 350 yards be¬ 
low the Devil’s Mill ftands the Rumbling Bridge. The rocks 
on each fide ftand fo near that an arch of 2.2 feet fpan is fuf- 
ficient to form a communication between the difierent banks 
of the river} but the depth from the bridge to the water, is no 
lefs' than 86 feet; and the want of a parapet prevents even 
the fteadieft head from looking down, this frightful chafm with- 
OUt,.a degree of terror. Tlie water, I^h above and below the 
bridge^ rufhiing from rock to rock, and forming a number of 
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little falls, produces a conftant rumbling noife, which is 
much increafed when the water is fwollen by rains. On this 
account the people call it the Rumbling Bridge. At both 
ends of the bridge, and at various parts on the face of the 
rocks, are trees and bulhes, where daws and hawks have their 
nefts, and from which they are fcen often flying forth. The 
whole furnifhes a moft romantic fcenc. 

A mile farther down the river is the Caldron Linn. There 
are two fall 3 of water j the uppermofl; fall is 34 feet in 
height, but is not perpendicular. The two falls are diftant 
from each other 28 yards. In the fpace between the two falls 
are three round cavities which the water has formed in the 
rock, which have the appearance of large caldrons pr boiling 
vcfTels, from which the name is derived. In the firft there is 
the perpetual agitation of boiling water, the fecond is, always 
covered with foam, and the third is conllantly calm and 
placid. 

To the northward are the waters of Perthfhire, which flow 
into the Tay. The firft of thefe is the Earn^ which has its 
fource at no great diftance northward from Balquhidder. It 
rifes out of a lake called JLoeh Eartty in the neighbourhood of 
the mountain of Benvoirlich, that is, the niountain of the great 
lake. The Earn has feveral bridges; but the moft diftinguilhed 
are the bridge near Crieff,' and that at the village called the 
Bridge of Earn. In its courfe it receives a variety of ftreams ; 
fuch as the Ruchily and the May. 

Perthfliire is alfo watered by tlie rivers Almond or Amoity 
and Tay. The lake called Loch Dochart contains a floating 
iflet; a curiofity which is always recommended to the notice 
of ftrangers. This iflet is 51 feet long and 29 broad. It 
appears to have been formed by . the gradual inteftexture 
of the roots and ftems of fome water plants. It moves 
before the wind, and may be pulhed along with poles. Cattle 
going unfufpe^ingly to feed upon it are liable to be carried a 
voyage round the lake. Iffuing from Loch Dochart, the 
river retains that name, and gives the appellation of Glen De¬ 
chart to the vale through which it now runs. At the eaftern 
extremity of this valley the water is again detained in its 
courfe, and forms one of the moft beautiful of the Scottifh 
lakes, called Loch Tay. Before entering Loch Tay, however, 
the ftream called the Dochart had been augmented by the 
waters of Lochavy a river which defeends from the north-weft. 
Loch Tay, frona the village of Killin, at its upper or weftem 
extremity, to the village of Kenmore, at its eaftern termina- 
tiohj is about miles in length; its breadth is only from 
one to two miles. Its depth is very various, tieing from 15 
to 100 fathoms. The banks of this lake are beautiful, popu- 
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lous, and fertile. Its winding fliores are adorned with woods, 
and diverfified by the appearances of tlie various mountains. 
Its waters have at times lulFcred violent and unaccountable 
agitations, for which no adequate caufo can be afligned. 
On a fmall ifland covered with trees, near the foot of the 
loch, (land the ruins of the priory that was founded by 
Alexander the Firft of iScotland. Loch Tay abounds with 
falinon, pike, perch, eels, char, and trout. The river iffuing 
from Loch Tay at the village of Kenmore,' affiimes the name 
of its parent lake, which name it retains till it mifrglcs with 
the waters of the ocean. After leaving the lake, it fpeedily 
receives a great augmentation by the waters of the Lyon^ and 
fubfequently from thofe of the Tutiimel. This laft river vifes 
on the confines of Argylelhire; at lirll it receives the appel¬ 
lation of the Gaiucrt which flowing eaflward, forms a lake 
called Loch Ratincch, of about 12 miles in length, and from 
one to two in breadth. This lake receives from its northern 
fide the waters of Ericht, which defeend from hoch Jiruhty 
a lake of which only a part is within this county. At the 
eaftern or lower termination of I.och Raiinoch, the river 
aflumes the appellation of the Tummel j it afterwards forms 
a lake of no great extent, called Loch Tinnmel. 'fhe whole 
courfc of the Tummel is rapid and furious, forming every 
where the mod romantic and piiSfurefque cafeades. One of 
. its falls near its jun£lion with the Garry is particularly grand. 
The rivers Garry^ Bruar^ and Tilty unite their waters near 
Blair, which being in the territory of Athol is called Blair 
in Athol. About eight miles above Dunkekl the Tay receives 
the Tummel, and becomes a>riv'cr of uncommon fize and 
beauty. One of tlic obje£ls mod generally vifited is the fall 
of the river Bran, This is a rapid dream, which defeends 
from Glenqueich and. the: country around Amulrie, upon tlie 
fouth-wed, towards Dunkeld on the north-cad. Beyond the 
village of Inver on the btuik of this dream, is an ornamented 
path of near a mile, which terminates in a building refembling 
a temple, and called Offian’s Hallj in its neighbourhood is 
Offian’s Cave, partly natpral, partly artificial. 

After ifluing from Dunkeld, the Tay traverfes the low 
country, a broad and deep river, and after receiving the waters 
of the Ifla, bends its courfe fouth-wed to Perth. The IJta 
has its fource in the Grampian mountains. . The Erichty which 
falls into the Ifla from its wedern fide, is formed by the junc¬ 
tion of the Eardhy and the ^hee or Black’tvatcr. The Dean 
flows from the lakes of Forfar in Angus, and lofes itfelf in 
the Ifla, half a mile north-riortK-wed_of the town of Meigle. 
The Tay having received the Ifla, including all thefe dreams, 
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from the eaft, and afterwards the Almond from the weft, pro¬ 
ceeds by Perth between the hill of Kinnoul on the eaft, and 
of Moncrieff on the weft, in a fouth-eaft direction, till it 
meets the Earn; after which it proceeds eaftward, forming 
the ertuary or frith of Tay. After receiving the waters of 
the Earn, the eftuary fpeedily expands to the breadth of tlireo 
miles, but it contfaftS as it approaches Dundee, below which 
it pours its waters into the German ocean. 

With regard to its agriculture, this county muft be con- 
.fldered, for the fake of ^Tfpicuity, as confifting of three divi- 
iions. I ft, the Carfc of Gowrie, which extends from eaft to 
weft 16 miles along the northern fliore of the Frith of Tay. It 
is a long narrow plain, bounded on the north by an afeent which 
terminates in the Sidlaw hills, which here form the fouthern 
boundary of Strathmore. The level territory of the Carfe 
amounts in extent to about 18,000 acres, in general of an 
extremely rich and fertile clay foil. 2d, a divifion of much 
greater extent,, including the whole remainder of the Lowland 
diftridl, including the' part of §trathmore which is in this 
county, together with thofe parts of the county wliofe ftreams 
flow info the Earn or into the Forth, but excluding the High¬ 
land diftri£ts included within the range of the Grampians, 
This diftri£l: contains a variety of foils, fome parts refembling 
the Carfe of Gowrie, others confiderably lefs produdlivc, 
while a confiderablc portion is occupied by mofles and woods- 
3d, the third diftrifl: is that included within, or rather'formed 
by the Grampian mountains, where the foil is various, but there 
are no large areas of culturable land. 

The mineral productions of Perthfliire are coal; but in 
fmali quantity, and af Culrofs only; lime, but the want of 
coal reftriCts its ufe; flate, principally of the fpecies called 
grey flates; alfo plum-pudding-ftoue and various other ufeful 
ftones. 

The royal boroughs in this county are two, Perth and 
Culrofs. 

'Fhe town of Perth is one of the handfomeft of Scotland, 
and built upon a much more regular plan than any of them, 
with the exception of the new town of Edinburgh. ' It ftands 
on a fine plain on tlie weft fide of the Tay, which is here a 
fine river. Three extenfive traCts of very fertile country 
may be confidered as having their termination at this fpot. 
Thefe are the Carfe of Gowrie, Strathearn, and Strathmore. 
The.town itfelf is fiirrounded by, or rather divides, a fpacious 
plain, into what are called the north and fouth inches; each 
of which meafures abont a mile > and a half, in circumfereiice.' 
They are called inches, of iflands, becaufe they have the Tay 
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on the eaft, and on the other fidcs the branches of a canal 
■which comes from the Almond, and which brings down a 
large proportion of that fmail river to Perth. Over the Tay 
is thrown a handfomc bridge, confifting' of ten arches, the 
whole length of which is ^o6 feet nine inches } its breadth 22 
feet within the parapets. Of the ancient importance of Perth, 
while it was a royal refidence, few veftige? exift. The parlia- 
ment-houfe ftill remains, and is converted, as well as it pofli- 
bly could, into dwelling-houfes. There remain likewife the 
ancient houfes of many of the nobility, which are now alfo 
modernized. The church in which John Knox preached at 
Perth is ftill ftanding, divided into three, named the eaft, the 
middle, and the weft kirks. 

'1 he falmon filhery on the Tay is very extenfive. In the 
fpring, and part of the futnmer, filh go frcfli, packed in ice, to 
the London market. The ftaple manufafture. of Perth is 
linen, but a confidcrable quantity of cotton goods has been 
manufaflured, which laft branch is daily increallng. Leather 
is alfo manufaifturcd, togethqt with boots and flioes, and gloves 
in large quantities. 

The grammar-fehool of Perth has at all times been extreme¬ 
ly refpe£Iablc. The academy too has long been well known. 
It is an excellent inftitution for young men intended for bufi- 
nefs. It was fet on foot in 1761. A literary and antiquarian 
fociety was founded at Perth, December id,. 17S4. A con- 
lideraole colle«ftipn has been made of books, original cflays, 
ancient manuferipts, coins, medals, fubjefts of natural hiftory, 
and other materials fuitable to the defiga of the inftitution ; 
but the fociety has not yet publiflied any volumes of its tranf- 
atflions. There is alfo a general library well furuillicd with 
books, chiefly hiftory. This to'wn has 1,402 houfes, and 
14,878 inhabitants. 

Culro/s is fituated on the Frith of Forth, from which it 
ftand.s on an abrupt afeent. One ftreet runs from the fea 
northward •, the remaining ftreets run along the (bore at right 
angles with this. Hence, in the approach from the harbour, 
the town has a very pidlurefque appearance. Almoft . every 
houfe has a garden attached to it containing fruit trees. The 
town, in conjun6lion with Stirling, Dunfermline, Invcrkeith- 
ing, and South Queensferry, fends a reprefentative to parlia¬ 
ment. Culrofs is remarkable for the ruins of a Ciftertian 
abbey, founded in 1217 by Malcolm, Earl of Fife. It was 
placed on an elevation commanding a beautiful and extenfive 
of the Forth and the coaft on both'fides. Confiderable 
remains of tiie monaftery are yet extant. The abbey church 
ftood on the north fide of it, and had a tower in the middle, 
which was ia 1789 ftill entire, as was alfo the weft part of the 
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churchy now ufed as the parochial kirk. The cloifler is ftill 
difccrnible, and is now ufed by the minifter as a garden. On 
the call and weft fides are feveral remains of the offices cf the 
houfe, particularly on the weft lide, where there was a build¬ 
ing, from its fize fuppofed .to have boon thcircfc£lory. "Weft 
of this was the abbot’s hoiife. The town has 280 houfcs, and 
1,502 inhabitants: 

Scone^ or Scoon., defcrves'notice, not on account of its extent 
or population (for it is a mere village, with 334 houfes and 
1,678 people), but for its palace, and as being anciently the 
refideiice of the Scottilh kings, the place of their coronation, 
and the fcene of many fplendid aftions. Here formerly ftood 
an abbey, which wa 5 founded by Alexander the Firft in 1114, 
and dedicated to the Holy Trinity and St. Michael the Arch¬ 
angel. It is faid to have been originally a feat of the Culdecs, 
and was afterwards filled with canons of St. Auguftine. At 
the Reformation, a ,mob from Dundee and Perth, rendered 
furious by tlie preaching of Knox, and impelled by private 
refentment, as well as the hope of plunder, deftroyed both 
this ancient abbey and palace, which were very extenfive. 
The abbey wall, as appears from the foundations which have 
been dug up, inclofed at leaft twelve acres of ground. Long 
before the foundation of this abbey. Scone appears to have 
been a place of note. Some writers call it the ancient capital 
of the Pifts j but it was certainly the chief feat of the kings 
of Scotland as early as the time of Kenneth. In the church of 
this abbey was preferved the famous ftone which was faid to 
have firft ferved Jacob as a pillow, and was afterward tranf- 
ported into Spain, where it was ufed as a feat of juftice by 
Gothalus, a cotemporary with Mofes. It afterwards found its 
way to Dunftafthage, and continued there as the coronation 
chair, till the reign of Kenneth the Second,' who removed it 
to Scone ; and on it every Scottilh king was crowned till the 
year 1296, when Edward the Firft took it to England, and it 
continues one of the appendages of royalty in "Weftminfter 
Abbey. Edward removed the ftone for the purpofe of de¬ 
feating an ancient prophecy, exprefled in the following inonfcilh 
Vines: ' ’ 

fallal fatum, Seeti quocunqne loeatum 
Invetiienc lapidem, regnarc ten^mur ibidem. 

. Unlefe old propheciet and words are vain. 

Where'er this (tone is found the Scots (liall reign. 

The prediQion. was confidered as Verified when King James 
the Sixth, afeended the Engliih throne. A lar^e houfe, which 
has ufually received the appellation of the palace of Scone, 
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was begun to be built here by the Earl of Gowrie, and was 
completed by Sir David Murray of Gofpatrick, a favourite of 
King James the Sixth, to whom that monarch, after the for¬ 
feiture of Gowrie, had granted it; and the new owner, in 
gratitude to his benefatlor, put up the king’s arms in feveral 
parts of the houfe. 

Among the mofl diftinguiftied remains of antiquity in tliis 
county are the hollow tourer of Dunkeld, which is a ftately 
hollow pillar without a Hair-cafe, with only one door or en¬ 
trance facing the north, the height of which is eight feet and a 
half, the breadtii from jamb to jamb two feet and a half. 
Toward the top are four windows, equidiftant, live feet nine 
inches in height, two feet two inches ilt breadth, and each 
fupported by two fmall pillars. At the bottom are two rows 
of Hones projecting fron' beneath, which ferved for the balls 
of a pedoHal. The whole height of the pillar is 75 feet, and 
it confiHs of 64 rows or regular courfes of liewn Hone ; the 
external circumference at the bafe is 48 feet, but diminilhes 
fomewhat toward the top; and'the thicknefs of the wall is 
three feet and a half. This is called the round Heeple of 
Abernethy, and fuppofed to be the only remains of a PiCtifli 
work in thefe parts. The other antiquities are Dunkeld abbey, 
of which the greater part is dellroyed, and feme portion of 
what remains is modernized ; Donne caHle, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the village of that name, a huge fquare building, the 
walls being 40 feet high and about ten thick. Tradition re¬ 
ports it to have been built by Murdoch, Duke of Albany. 
There are alfo feveral vcHiges of the Romans, as roads and 
camps; and of the temples of Druids. 

Perthfliire has 22,932 houfes, and 111,488 inhabitants. 


Renfrewshire. 

This fmall county is Hylcd by way of eminence the Ba¬ 
rony, becaufe it was the ancient patrimony of the Stewarts. 
It is bounded on the fouth-wcH by the hills which run along 
the north-caHern or northern part of Ayrfhire; toward the 
weH, the'north, and partly toward the north-eaH, by the river 
Clyde, dir the territory nearly adjoining to it j and on the eaH 
by Lauarkfhire, without any particular natural line of repa¬ 
ration. Its furface is agreeably varied with hill and dale; the 
foil is fertile, producing rye, barley, oats, beans, peas, flax, and 
foiiie wheat, with good paHure. The waters are of no great. 
magnitude, but they are rendered ufeflnl by the enterprize 
ai\d iriduftry oi’ the inhabitants. 
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•The principal ftreams are the White-cart,' the Black-cart, 
and the Greif, all which units and fall into the Clyde, below 
Inchiniian bridge. 'rhe locks are of fmall fize, compared 
with others' in Scotland ; but they are of importance, and all 
proteAed' and augmented as refervoirs of water, for giving 
motion to machinery. 

The chief mineral productions are, Ofmund Hone, a very 
ufeful material for paving ovens; coal, of which there is a 
very remarkable field at Quarreltown ; and lime. 

In this county there is only one royal borough, that of 
Rcfifre’iv^ which, is alfo the head town of the county. It was 
made a royal borough by Robert Bruce, who granted it a. 
charter. Together with Glafgow, Dumbarton, and Ruther- 
glen, it ele£ls a member to ferve in parliament. During tli^o 
ieventeenth century, the town of Renfrew ftood immediately 
upon the banks of the river Clyde, and veflels of confiderablo 
burthen were built clofe to the town; the river aftcrwartl 
dfferting its ancient courfc, Renfrew became, an inland town: 
but a channel Las been made on tlie old bed of the river to 
prefevvc a communication by water with the -Clyde. The 
town itfelf is about half a mile in length, but has little trade 
or nianufatSlurcs. It has 428..houfes, and 2,031 people. 

'J'l}s next town to be noticed is Greenock. After tlie river 
Clyde has turned from a north-weft to a wefterly diredlion, 
and fwells out into a broad eftuary or frkh, the ibuthern coaft 
is indented by feveral convenient bays. The chief of thefe is 
the united bay of Greenock and Crawford’s Dike, which 
ftretches along the Frith about four miles and a half. It was 
formerly called the Bay of S/. Lanvrencet from a chapel near it 
dedicated to that faint. Greenock Hands upon the fiiore of 
this bay, on a piece of level territory. ■ The adjoining land is 
hilly, ami from the diftanca of two miles, the town is over- 
lookctl by a chain of hills that is nearly 800 feet above the 
level of tiMj fea. What is called the town of Greenock is a 
borough of barony, eredled in 1757. There are two parifli 
churches, a chapel of eafe, .and a chapel in which the foi vice 
is performed in the Gaelic tongue, for the bepefit of the great 
numbers of Highlanders who refide here: be'fide thefe, there 
are feveral difTenting nieetings. There is a harbour and an 
increafing commerce. The houfes are 1,038, the inhabitants 
'7»4S8. . ) 

, Further up the Frith of Clyde, at the diftance of about 
three miles, is the* town of Port GlafgoWy or New Port Glaf- 
gow, or Newark. One part of the town Hands upon the 
piece of ground whiclr was obtained in feu from the magif- 
trates of GlafgOw; and to whicli, from its defittnation, they 
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gave an appropriate name; whereas the name of Newark 
belongs to the remainder of the town or the original village, 
which has now been confiderably enlarged. The town ftartds 
on a flat and narrow pi^ce of coall, which is nearly a dead 
level, and little higher than the high-water mark. Imme¬ 
diately behind, the hills rife to a confiderable height. The 
river Clyde here is about two miles broad. The navigable 
part of ir, called the Channel, lies along the New Port Glaf- 
gow thore, and is about qioo yards broad. New Port Cjlafgow 
has in no degree been able to keep pace with Greenock, and 
is not more, than a fifth or a fixth of it in magnitude. The 
kind of trade carried on is fimilar to that of Greenock. It has 
439 houfes, and 3,865 people. 

The moft important town in this county, and one of the 
moll: confiderable-manufadluring towns in Scotland, h Pai/leyi. 
It .Hands upon the banks of the river Cart, at thc difbince of 
fix miles and a half wellward from Glaf^ow. The old town 
is on the weftern fide of the Cart, on elevated ground, which 
has a view upwards to Glasgow. The new town is on the 
eafte'rn fide of the Cart, and is regularly laid out; but the 
ftteets are not placed at right angles to each other. Paifley 
has three bridges, at convenient dillances, ove.r the Cart. Its 
ftreets are well paved j it occupies a large extent of ground, and 
contains many excellent buildings, the refidence of its opulent 
manufa£l:urers. It was ere£fed into a borough of barony by 
James IV., in 1448, The town is divided into three parilhes, 
and alfo contains fome diflenting congregations. An hofpital 
was erected here in 175a, for the fupport of aged perfons and 
children of the poor connedied with the town. The greateft 
inconvenience attending this, as well as/ome other towns and 
villages on the lower part of', the Clyde, is . the want of an 
abundant fupply of good -^i-ater. 1 'he m^nufadlurcs of Paifley, 
the chief part of which have always been connedJed witli the 
loom, 'form the principal objeef of curiofity in the hiftory of 
this town. At firft Paifley was celebrated for coarfe che¬ 
quered linen cloth, afterwards chequered litien handkerchiefs; 
fome of them fine and. beautifully variegated.. Thefe were 
fucceeded by fabtics of a lighter and. a more fanciful kind, 
confining not only of plain-lawns, but Iikc,wife thofe that were 
ftriped or chequered with cotton ; and others that were, orna¬ 
mented with-a great variety, of figures;: fome of which laft 
articles -fliH continue to. be . maniifadlured here; to thefe have 
been added fine thread, filk gauze, in imitation of the fabric 
<bf Spitalfields; and fince the improvements in the manufac¬ 
ture of cotton introduced by Arkwrights all the waters in the 
neighbourho6d of Paifley have been applied to fpinning mills. 
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and all the villages in the neighbourhood and in Ayrftiire filled 
with perfons employed in weaving cotton goods. The ruins 
of the abbey of Paifley form a remarkably fine fpecimen of 
antique grandeur in defolation. In Paifley are 2,479 houfes, 
and 31,179 inhabitants. 

The populatidn of the whole fliire is 78,0665 and their 
houfes are 7,946. 


Ross-shirk. ' 

The county of Rofs is one of the moft extenfive in Scot¬ 
land, being eighty miles in length, and nearly the fame in 
breadth. It extends acrofs the ifland from the German ocean 
to the Atlantic, and contains, according to Templeman, 2775 
fquare miles, or 1,776,000 acres, being larger than any county 
in England, Yorklhire excepted. It alfo contains the ifland of 
Lewis, one of the Hebrides. Rofs is bounded by the county 
of Sutherland on the north, by the ocean and the fmall county 
of Cromarty on the eaft, by Invernefsfhife on the fouth, and 
by the ocean on the weft. It comprehends the diftrifbs of 
Gairloch, Kintail, Glenfheil, Loch Alfh, Loch Carion, Gle- 
nclchaig, &c. Its form is very irregular, being much indented 
by numerous lochs and friths. 

The waters are too numerous to be all mentioned. Among 
the moft confiderable. are, the Friths of Dornochy Cromartyy and 
Beauliey which advance into the county from the eaft coaft. 
The weft coaft is very deeply indented with bays or arms of 
the fea, here called lochs, which advance to a great diftance 
inland, amidft a country aftonifhingly wild and mountainous. 
One of the-chicf of thefe is Loch Broom. It conflfts of a fort 
of double hay. The firft, or neareft the fea, is called Loch 
Chorcy which terminates in a narrow ftrait; after which the 
fea again widens, forming Loch Broom, and extending to a 
great diftance inland. As Loch Broom is one of the greateft 
retreats of the fhoal of herrings, the banks of it have been 
rhade the feats of fome fifhing ft^tions, eftablifhed by the 
Britifli Society ; particularly Uila Pool. There are two other 
filhing ftations in the fame bay; one at Ifle Martin, five miles 
north of IJlla Pool, and another at Ifle Tanera, a mile north 
of Ifle Martin. Befide thefe two ftations, the coaft is in¬ 
dented with numerous fafe bays. A fmall ftream rifes in the 
mountains, on the borders of Sutherlandfhire, and gives name 
to the ftation of Ulla Pooh To the fouthward of Loch Broom 
is another extenfive bay, called JLittle Loch Brb^tky which is 
long and narrow, but noLof fuch extent as the former. To 
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the fouthward of Loch Broom is a frefli water lake of great 
extent) Loch Marty in the parifli of G air loch. It is about 
fixteen miles in length, and of various breadth, generally 

about one or two miles. It contains twenty-four fmall iflunds, 
beautified with fir trees, and a variety of other kinds of wood. 
On the largcft ifland, called Iflan Mari, are the remains of an 
ancient Druidical edifice, and around it a ’burial-place, where 
the inhabitants on the north fide of the loch inter their dead. 
It difeharges itfelf into an arm of the fea called Loch Ew. 
Gairlochy in the fame neighbourhood, has been for many ages 
famous for the cod and herring fifliing. To the fouthward, 
the diftri£l of Kintail is peninfulatcd by the narrow arms of 
the fea called Loch Gaiton on the north, atid Loch Dutch and 
Loch. Long on the fouth. Thefe, like mod of the other falt- 
water lochs or arms of the fea on the weft coaft, alFonl excel¬ 
lent fifliing ftations, and a fafe retreat for fliips. Befide the 
lochs which are conne£ted with the fea, and Lqch Mari, 
already mentioned, there are to be met with, in the vallies 
among the mountains of Rofs-fliire, confiderable numbers of 
lakes of one, two, or three miles in length, fome of which 
afford beautiful feenery. 

It would be vain to attempt to fpccify the remarkable moun¬ 
tains, or even chains of mountains, in a country that is all 
mountainous, excepting the narrow tra£l on the call coait 
and the friths, which there advance from the German ocean. 
Tulloch Ard, however, a lofty mountain, in the diftricl of 
Kintail, claims particular attention, on account of its import¬ 
ance in ancient times. Like the temple of Janus, it indicated 
peace or war; for, when war commenced, a barrel of burning 
tar on the highell “peak was the fignal, and in twenty-four 
hours all the tenants and vaffals of Seaforth appeared at the 
caftle of St. Donan, armed pro arts et focis. This mountain 
is the crefl: of Lord Seaforth’s arms. Ben-Uatjby in the pariih 
of Kiltearn, on the eaft coaft, towers above the reft of the 
mountains. It is feen acrofs the Moray Frith, in the counties 
of Moray and Elgin, or of Bamff. ,, It is perpetually covered 
with fnow; and the reddendo or quit rent, from the family of 
Foulis, for the tenure of the foreft of Uaifli, is the payment 
of a fnow-ball to his majefty, on any day of the year, if re¬ 
quired; and it is faid that ajjuantity of fnow was fent to the 
Duke“of Cumberland, when at Invernefs, in the fummer of 
1746, to cool his wine. 

The minerals hitherto difeovered in this county, are chiefly 
freeftorie and limeftone of different forts; fome of them of the 
nature of marble. Marl is alfo found, and iron-ftone abounds. 
A tradition exifts, that it was fmelt^ in a former age on the 
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banks of the arm of the fea, called Loch Eu. In the northern 
diftiift of the parifli of Applecrofs is a copper mine. In the 
parifli of Kincardine, "on the farm of Dibfdale, (lands one of 
the higheft mountains,' called Cam-chuinaig, on which {tones 
have been found perfedtly fimilar to thofe known by the name 
of cairngorms. Knockirny abounds with marble, white and 
party coloured. In the parifli of Alnefs, a very rich ore of 
iron, which feemed to be of conflderable extent, has Been 
difcovered. A vein of lead, rich in filver, has alfo been found 
in the fame neighbourhood. In the parifli ofKiltearn, in a 
rock on the banks of Aultnacaorach, z. e. the fheep burn, (a 
rivulet that falls into Aultgrande,) there are indications of lead 
ore. 'rhcre are alfo feveral mineral fprings. 

Rofs has three royal boroughs. Tain, Dingwall, and Fortrofe. 

The principal of thefe is 2 «i», a market town, {landing on 
the bay or. frith of the fame name. The trade of Tain is 
principally in its home markets, and annual fairs, as- its bay is 
fhallow and unf.ife, except f(jt fifliing-boats or fmall craft. It 
has 514 houfcs, and 2,277 people. 

Dingivall is a fmall town, conlifting of a fingle ftrcct, 
fituatcd on a branch of the Cromartie frith. The furrounding 
country is tolerably' fertile, but the town enjoys little or no 
trade. It has 1,418 inhabitants, and 288 houfes. 

Fortrojiy fituate on Moray frith, comprizes two towns or 
villages, Rofemarkic and Canonry, united by a royal charter. 
It has the remains of a cathedral. 

Rofs contains 52,291 inhabitants ; the number of houfes is 
11,134. 


RoXBUKGHSimiK. 

The- appellation of this {hire is obvioully derived from the 
defignation of the town, which, as it owed its exiflence to 
the Burgh upon a rocky peninfular, alfo owed to it the name 
of Roxburgh. Roxburghihire is the moft fouthern county of 
North Britain, it extends from fouth-weft to north-.ea{l 38 
miles; and from fouth-eaft to north-weft 27. The breadth, 
indeed, about the middle, of it, is carried out to a larger ex¬ 
tent, by a prme£lion of the fliire northward of the Tweed, 
between < the itreams of the Gala and the Leader, This 
county contains a fuperficies of 696 fquare miles, or 445,440 
ftatute acres. The population being 33,682, allows 4,839 
perfons tb.a fquare mile. This county is divided by its waters 
into feveral diitri£ts. Teviotda^, which forms the great body 
of its ample extent, comprehends the didridl which is drained 
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by the Tevlot and its fubfement ftreams. Liddefdale^ which 
forms the fouth-weft corner of Roxburghihire, on the border* 
of Northumberland and of Cumberlandj comprehends the Al¬ 
pine country which is drained by the Lid, the Hermitage, 
and other lireams, which all fend their kindred waters to the 
Solway Frith. The third divifion of Roxburghfliire is that 
projection which extends northward of the Tweed, between 

the Gala and the Leader; and the fourth, or lower dirifion, is 
that which, lying northward of the Tweed, is included in • 
the Merfe. 

The fouthern parts of Roxburghihire are very mountainous. 

A remarkable range of hills runs quite acrofs the country, 
from* eaft to weft}' beginning with Whitelaw and Chillhill, 
on the northern declivity of the Cheviot mountains j and end¬ 
ing with Craikmuir on the fource of Borthwick water, and 
even proceeding' weftward into Ayrlhire. From thofe re¬ 
markable hills flow many ftreams into Teviotdale on the 
north, and into Northumberland, Liddefdale, Ewifdale, and 
Elkdale, on the fouth. Liddefdale is an Alpine region, which 
is, however, dry, and affords excellent pafturage.- Several of 
its hills are confpicuo.us objefls from afar. The interior of 
Teviotdale abounds more with fertile vallies than with great 
heights} yet, has it feveral hills in various places of its 
ample range, which attrafl nptice either from their natural 
appearances, or incite curiofity by their memorable antiqui¬ 
ties. Hounam-law emhlates the Cheviot heights; and is the 
parent of the Kail, and Bowmont waters. Dunian hill rears 
its conical fummit 1,031 feet above the fea level. Rubers- 
law rifes to the height of 1,419 feat above the fame plain. 
Bonchefter hill, though not fo high, deferves more notice on 
account of the Britifh ftrength on its fummit, from which it 
derived its name. Burgh hill, in Cavers parifli> though not 
remarkable for its height, merits no^ce from its ancient fort, 
which defended its creft, and gave it an appellation. In the 
fame parilh, Pen-creft^pen ^nd Bhelf hill-pen ;' and in Crailing 
parifli, Penielheugh, • are memorable for preferving, through 
lucceffions of people, their Britifh names. On the north of the 
Teviot the eminences which attra£l the greateft obfcrvatlon 
are the Minto-craigs, which rife to the height of 85 8 feet 
above the fea level; and which being formed of rocks, and 
interfperfed with, planting, are pi£lurefque obje£ts > and real 
ornaments to TevioPs vale- Jn the northern part of Tetiot- 
dale the only eminences which merit particular notice, are 
the Eldon ^ills, which are diftinguiffaed in that fomewhat level 
region by'" their fingular appearance, and by the Britifli and 
Roman ftrengths that were formed bn their acctivitics. In 
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that divIGon of Roxburghfhire, which proje£lks northward of 
the Tweed, the only hill which rifes to a great height is Wil¬ 
liam-law on the Qala water; and it commands an extenfivc 
profpeft, &nd has oh its fammit a coile£bion of ftones that 
are called Bell’s Cairn. The hills of this'county are happily 
both ornamental a.hd ufeful;. they'add much to the fuper- 
ficies of tKe fhire^ while they contribute much to its landfcapc, 
and ftill more' to its pafturage: very few of them are bleak, 
and fcarcely any of them rugged. 

The lakes of this (hire are few '^nd fmall, yet it is well 
watered by a variety of dreams which are at once ornamental 
and advantageous. The Tweed’s ** fair flood” enters at the 
influx of the Etterick j and winding through this variegated 
country fpr a courfe of thirty miles, it leaves Roxburghftiire 
at the confluence of the Carham bum," having received in its 
“ gently gliding flow,” the Gala, the Alljvn, the Teviot, and 
the Eden. The Teviot rifes in the Fan hill, one of the emi¬ 
nences . which fepatate Roxburghfliire from Dumfries-fhire, 
and being fwelled by fcveral fubfervient dreams, it meanders 
through its own da/e for almod forty miles, when it falls into 
the Tweed. Befldcs the rivulg^s which rufli down from their* 
fprings in their feveral mou^R, and join the Teviot near its 
fources, this ample river receives the BottHwick and the jdU 
from the heights on its northern Cde, and the Allan, the 
Slitrig, the Rule, the Jed,' the Oxnam, and the Kail, with 
their tributary dreamlets, all fpvingihg from the kindred hilla 
of the Cheviot range. The Teviot obtained its Britilh name, 
like its kindred Tavie in Wales, from its quality of flooding 
its fertile haughs.. The Ale rifes from Ale Moor, in Selkirk- 
fliire, and courflng through Roxburghfliire for twenty miles, 
mingles with the Teviot below Ancrum. The Borthwick 
water, which derived its modern name from >a -place on its 
borders,' rifes in Craikmuir on the fouth-ead extremity • of 
Selkirklhire; and flowing through a padoral country, clofes 
its courfe of thirteen miles by mingling with the Teviot, be¬ 
low the « braes of Branxholm.” ^The .Kail rifes from the 
northern declivity of the fame Cheviot mountains, which, 
fend the Northumbrian Cocket to the,f6uthward j and quitting 
the hilly regions, the Kail meanders through a fpacious plajn 
till it mixes with flic Teviot belowjEckfbrd mill, after a cout.fe 
of 18 miles throi^h many clumips of .fulhgrown trees: the, 
Kail .detiyed its -ancient name from the 'wi^dy Coverts -which 
embeUiihed its banks j CeUi iii 1% Britifli, flgnifying 

a gfovie, and Coille in the ^ water alfo 

defeends.. from thdfe j. smd.,paflii?g Oxnam, 

whence, it borrowed' its tiilae/-ic '^ttnoes its winding 
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courfe.of twelve miles, till it mingles its congenerous waters 
below Crailing with the Teviot, the com mon receptacle‘of a 
million of rills. The " Olvan Jed" riles from feveral fources 
in the declivity of the Carter-fell, one of the border hills, 
which alfd fend from their fouthern declivity, through Nor¬ 
thumberland, the North Tyne and the Reed j rulhing through 
a rocky channel and woody vales, it winds round the Shire- 
town to which it gave the name, of Jedworth, which corrup¬ 
tion- has converted into Jedburgh ; and after a rapid courfe of 
almoft twenty miles, pours its dulky waters into the Teviot 
below Bonjedworth. 'fhe Rule rifes from three fources in 
the northern declivities of Winburgh hill, Fanna hill, and 
Needlaw, the fame range that fends the Lidel fouthward to 
the Solway : the Rule rolls its rapid waters between well 
'wooded banks4 and after a-meandering courfe of twelve miles, 
it mingles its congenerous dream with the Teviot below 
Spital; the Rule is merely the Britilh Rhull^ which means 
what moves brilkly, whkt breaks out; a term very defcriptlve 
of this mountain torrent. This water may vie with the lilvan 
Jed in the variety and value of its woods, but not- in its 
*pi£iurefque feenery. The rifijng from feveral fprings 

in the Leap hill, the Malden p^j and Great-moor-hill, Hows 
through hollow vales and green hUls, during a rapid courfe of 
ten miles, till it falls info the Teviot below Hawick, driving 
many mills for that indudrious town, jillan water iffues from 
two fprings in the northern declivity of the fame ridge, which 
fends the Hermitage water to the fouth; and, after a fhort 
courfe through wealthy fheep-walks, pours its fair dream into 
the congenerous Teviot at Newmrll. There is another ^l/an 
in the northern part of this' diire, which mixes its waters with 
the Tweed above Melros. The Bowmenty which may have 
derived its n\odern name from its remarkable curvature round 
fome of the mounts of Cheviot, drains the pariihes of Mor- 
bptle and Yetholra V and joins its rapid waters with the 
Northumbrian Till'. Such are the dreams which drain the 
feveral didrifks of Teviotdale, and contribute to the'elegance 
.of its landfcape, as well as to the fertility of its plains. 
Lidifd^e is empHed of its waters by $he Liddat, the Hermi¬ 
tage,'.and other currents which* pour from the circumjacent 
heights.. The Liddal was ■** unknown in fong, though there 
be not a purer ftrearn^*’ till Armdrong fifft drew air on its 
Arcadian banks.” "Jt tifes near the fourbes of the Tine, from 
the fouthern declivities of Faima hill. Note of die Gate^ and 
Needlaw, the fame; border nibui|ttai^s which fend, the, Rule 
and the Jed from tltebr ' nothern -declivities into Teviodlale; 
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The Liddal rolls its rapid maze over a ftony channel toward 
the -weftcrn main.; Liddifdalc, the modern name of this dif- 
ui^) is.a coriuptit^ of the pleonaHic name of Liddalfdale. 
The Hermitage^ which borrows its modern name from Hermi¬ 
tage caftle that Hands bn* its woody banks, joins the Liddal 
at Weftburnflat j. the united ftream now tumbles through a 
more extended valley till it quits Roxburghfhire, at the influx 
of the Mareburn, after a rapid courfe of twenty miles. The 
Kerihope, the Tweeden, the Tinhis, the Blackburn, and fome 
fmaller dreams, all contribute to drain the paftoral diftri£l of 
Liddifdalc, and all flpw into the Lid. Of thefe mountain tor¬ 
rents, the KerJIjope is only famed for bping a long conteHed 
boundary of England and Scotland, throughout its whole courfe 
of eight miles. The Tweeden is only remarkable for its water 
falls; but the Blackburn exhibits cataraffs of the greateft 
variety and grandeur; one of thofe falls being thirty-eight feet 
of perpendicular height and twenty feet wide. The romantic . 
vale of the Blackburn fliows nature in her moH diverlified forms; 
fometimes beautiful, often awful, frequently fublime, and not 
unfrequently terrible ; yet the greateft cutiofity of the Black¬ 
burn is a natural bridge which, as it ftretches acrofs the ftream 
five and fifty feet, joins the oppofite hills together. Of the 
two divifions of Roxburghfhire which run out on the northern 
fide of the Tweed, the upper diftri£t is .watered by the Allan 
in the centre; and by tlie and the Leader on either fide. 
The Allan takes its rife on the north extremity of this fhire, 
near the farm of Allan Shaws; and running in a courfe of 
eight miles through a paftoral country which was once a 
foreft, pours its clear waters into the congenial Tweed. The 
Galot after leaving the fouthern limits, of Edinburghihirc, runs 
a fomewhat winding courfe for^fix miles between the northern 
divifion of Roxburghftxire on theeaft, an<l Selkirkfhire on the 
weft. The Leader^ which falls down from the weftefn end of 
the Lamermoor, and which Cam.den calls the riyeret Latidert 
flows through Lauderdale for fix miles, when it falls into the 
Tweed below Drygrange. The Leadir-baugbs 9xe greatly cele¬ 
brated in Scottifli lyricks, and were indeed famous in feudal 
times for breeding the ftatelieft fteeds ; the Leader-haughs alfo 
were once dignified by the refideiafce, at Ercildon, of Thomas 
the^ Rymer, the earlicft of the ^cottilh poets. The lower 
divifion of northern Roxburghfliire is alfo .watered, by the 
Eden^ which flows gently along through the- Merfe for/nine 
miles, wheq it enters theTwepd*. Near,Newtoridon,' the Eden, 
tumbling over a rock froq^^.the-height of forty fee^^^orms a 
catarafl: of very divetfi%% hf^aRties, both agreewle and 
fplendid. 


For 
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For fo mountainous a difl:ri£t, Roxburgliihire produces few 
minerals. It is almofb deftitute of pit-coalj being chiefly,in¬ 
debted to the neighbouring countries of 

Mid-Lothian, for the coal which it ufes for fuel} and the 
fouth-weft parts of this county receive fome fupplies of coal 
from Dumfries-ftiire. Limeftonc exifts abundantly in various 
di{tri£ts of this {hire; but it is not generally manufactured, 
from the fcarcity of proper fuel. New quarries of limeftone 
are however difcovered, and additional ^manufaCborles of it 
are efl:abli(hed, in proportion to the demand for fo valuable an 

object of daily life. Marl of every kind is found in various 
parts of this fliire, is much ufed in its agriculture, and has 
contributed greatly to its fertility. Freeftone every where 
abounds in this {hire, except in the north-weil, and the fouth- 
caflern diflriCts. Liddifdale has freeflonc of an excellent 
quality every where except near the fource of Hermitage 
water, where there is only blue wliinilone. The hills on the 
fouth of Teviotdale are chiefly compofed of whinftone which 
arc generally of the fort that contains numerous nodules and 
veins of agate, jafper and Scottilh pebbles; and thefc are often 
found intermixed with the foil, and difcovered in beds of 
rivers. Hardly a molehill is caft up in the neighbourhood of 
the Cheviot mountains which does not contain fome of thofe 
pebbles, that are moltly of an amber colour with bluiih veins 
and {Ireaks of deep red. At Roberts-linn in Hobkirk parilh, 
there are large rocks which are full of thofe pebbles, that are 
manufactured into feals, and formed into buttons of various 
kinds. Thefe pebbles are fent to SheflSeld and Birmingham 
for the purpofes of diveriified manufacture. Iron {tones are 
mixed witli the foil in feveral parts of this {hire. The red 
clay foil of the northern diftriCt of Teviotdale contains a pro¬ 
portion of iron from two to fix per cent. There are petrifying 
fprings in various parts of tliis {hire, and feveral chalybeate 
and lulphurine fprings, which however are not very remark¬ 
able for their medical powers. 

The only royal borough in the county is Jedburgh. This 
was originally a village, founded on the Jed by Bilhop Egered, 
in the middle of the ninth century. It afterwards grew into a 
burgh and had a calllc, but^was for many ages expofed to all 
the.change;$ and-calamities of border confliCIs and internal 
feuds. The cafble liaving been fome time in the hands of the 
Fngli{h, wis taken by the men nf Teviotdale and razed to the 
ground in 1409. Jedburgh probably became the {hire town 
after t lte fall of Roxburgh,, under the influence of theDoug- 
lafes.'■’^While;. both remaned in.-ithe. allegiance of England, 
Hawick was the feat of . the Iheriflv When the fiirft charter 
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was conferred on- Jedburgh is uncertain; as its ancient muni¬ 
ments were deftroyed in times when deftruftion was the great 
obje£l of hoftUity. The abbey was once a fplendid edifice; its 
ruins are ftill magnificent} they ferve as a parifli-church. 

In Roxburghfhire are alfo the market towns of Kelfo, 
Melros, Hawick and Yetholm. 

When the itbfiaftery was removed to Kelfi from Selkirk, 
David I. conferred on die monks this village with its lands 
and waters, free froth all exa6l;ion. In May 1138, was founded 
the church, the fame year wherein the church of Holyrood 
was built. The town of Kelfo {hared the fate of the abbey, 
during the hoftile conflicts between the kindred nations in 
being often plundered and fometimes fired. David II. erefled 
the town of Kelfo, the barony of Bolden, and other lands of 
the monks, into a free regality. This was converted, in 1607, 
into a lordihip in favour of Robert Kerr Earl of Roxburgh. 

Old Metros may be traced back to an early age of Saxon 
times. When David re-eftablifiied the monaftery at Melros 
in 1136, he granted to the monks the villages and lands of 
Melros. The eftabUfiiment of the monaftery gave rife to 
a town, whereof the abbot was the fuperior; the town {hared 
in the fortunes of the monaftery ; and regality-came by a grant 
from the crown to Sit Thomas Hope, who preferred, however, 
the title of Hadington. > The remains of the abbey ftill engage 
attention. • ' '• ; * 

Hawick is a baronial town which belongS^ to the Duke of 
Buccleugh, wlio was compenfated for its regality in 1748. 
During the thraldom of Roxburgh it was the {hire town. 
As a border town it was often involved in ruin, during ages of 
hoftility. In peaceful timed it flburiilies under its beneficent 
lord. 

Tetholm is alfo a privileged towm with its weekly market on 
Wednefday, and its annual fairs, which colIe.£i; tlie neighbour¬ 
ing people for mutual traffic, and where. tinkers and gypfics 
abound^ from the vicinity of the Cheviot hills. 

Among the antiquittes of this emuhty, the moft confpicuous 
is a ftupendous work of the Briton^, who once were the hardy 
tenants of Roxburghfliire, called ffie Catrail or PiSlsworkditch. 
This is probably the vaft remain of the Romanized Britons, 
the children of the Gadetii and Ottddini of former times, who 
enjoyed this country after the abdication of the Roman power. 
It feems to have been conftruded as si linb of defence againft 
the invading Saxons on^ the eaft, - during the fifth century. 
After traverfing S^lkirkfhhe, the Catrail entets RoxburghChire, 
where it crofiet the BorUiwick . water near Broadlee ; here its 
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remains are very viGble; and it continues to be equally dif- 
tin£% till it reaches Slatehill roofs j whence it runs in a fouth- 
eaft dire£tion acrofs the Teviot, through the farm of North- 
houfe to Dogcleugh hill, where it appears very obvious to 
every eye. From this poGtion it proceeds fouth-eaft in^ a 
Ganting direflion acrofs Allan, water to Dod; palling in its 
eourfe two jhili forts on the left. From Dod, the Catrail 
courfes eaftward, near another Britilh fort on l^itehill brae, 
and it now afcends the Carriage hill, whereon it appears very 
prominent to the eye* and very inftru£tive to the intellect. 
From this height it defcends acrofs LongGde burn, where it 
becomes the known boundary of feveral eftates. From this 
burn it traverfes the northern bafe of the Maidenpaps to the 
Leapfteel; and thence holding its forward eourfe by Roberts- 
Gn and Cockfpart, it erodes the dividing hills into Liddif- 
dale; and again appears on the Dawftane burn, where the 
Scotilh Aidan was defeated iti 603, by the Saxon powers. Its 
veftiges may thence be traced nearly to the Peel-fell on the 
conGnes of Liddifdale, where this diftri£f bounds with North¬ 
umberland. From its remains the Catrail appears - to have 
been a vaft foGTe at lead: twenty-Gx feet broad j having a ram¬ 
part on either Gde of it from eight to ten feet high, which 
was formed of the matter that was thrown from the ditch. 
The whole eourfe of the Catrail^ Xroim the vicinity of Gala- 
ihiels in SelkirkQiire, to Peel-fell on the borders dc Northum¬ 
berland, is upwards of forty-Gve miles,, whereof eighteen of 
its eourfe are within Roxburghdure. Cairaii means, in the 
language of the cond:ru£fors of it, the dividing feme or the 
partition <f drfence. 

The name of Roxburgh can now only be daded among the an¬ 
tiquities of the ihire j dthough it was once the principal town, 
the capita] of the kihgdom during the reign of David 1 ., and 
the county town till it was ruined, by the fad hodilities of the 
fuccedion war. It wa,s a pl^ of coinage during the reign of 
King William. There was a coinage, in the town of Rox¬ 
burgh by James II., during the Gege, periiaps, in 1466. Old 
Roxburgh town had an andieat feal, which has been en¬ 
graved by the Antiquary Society of London. Roxburgh had 
a bridge, which conn^ed the town, with the oppoGte dde 
of. the Tweed. It was often dednoyed during the inveterate 
hoftihdea former ages ^ wasfom^tlmes repaired, and was 
aftermnds. fo completely deftrdyed, that not-a.veftige of it can 
itoW be traced. At.len'gth the Gte both of the caftle and the 
tovn, with enher rights, were granted.by Janies IV. to Walter 
K^of G^eford, a. |M».wetfttlba»m on ^o1^ 

Among 
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Among the eminent men bom in this county may be named 
the poets Gavin Douglas, Thomfon, and Armftrong, and Gene¬ 
ral Elliott, whofe glorious defence of Gibraltar procured him 
the title of Lord Heatlifield and an honourable addition to 
his paternal arms. 

The county of Roxburgh contains 33,682 inhabitants. The 
houfes are 6,397. 

Jedburgh has 676 houfeS) and 3)834 inhibitSHtS* 

ICelfo 527 houfes, and 4,196 inhabitants. 


Selkibkshirk. 

As Roxburghfhire derived its appellation from its callle, Sel- 
kirkfhire obtained its name from its church; the town having 
borrowed a diftinguilhed defignation from the ancient Kirk, 
and the SherifFwic its name from the. town. Yet the area of 
this (hire had a very different appellation, in ftill more early 
times. As the Tweed fupplied a name to the vale through 
which it took its higheft courfe j fo the Etterick lent its Celtic 
appellation to the well wooded country through which it 
^wed. The Scoto-Saxon kings, finding fport throughout 
Etterick woodlands, very early eflablifhed a hunting feat at 
Selkirk, which gave rife to the town ; and in the fame age, 
formed tfaeir*hunting grounds into a forefl; and the principal 
river, which watered and adorned thofe extenfiVe woodlands, 
naturally gave its name to the country; hence, from the epoch 
of record to recent times, this country has been called in ' 
charters, Etterick-foreflt and The Forejlt from its pre-eminence 
for its vert and venery. 

The country, which has thus been varioufly known through 
many an age, as Selkirkfhire or Etterick foreft, is twenty- 
feven miles long, from Ibuth-wefl to north-eaft, and fixteen 
miles broad, exclufive of a fmall detached part on the eaft. 
It contains a fuperficies of 257 fquare miles. 

With the exception of a very narrow portion, on its eaftem 
fide, SelkhrUhire may be faid to be a continued alternation of 
hill and dale. Many of the eminences rife to confiderable 
heights. The hilts are in general clothed in green, though 
fomc patTtif’Of fbefn are difcbloured by rui^. The center of 
ihte county, entt the foudi the f^srth, does not rife to fo great 
tto delation/ as the hztk of the heigltts, -on the north of that 
river. The valleys on dm t^te Yarrow, and on the 

tipper fiteama of the TvRtedj; may be deeriied the center 
of fouthem SOoidand, ahe'xmt nfuch more'than hundred 
feet above the level ^ the feaj while thelevd of the vale of 

I %. Badenoch, 
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Badenoeh, on the Spey, is at leaft a thoufand feet above the 
fea level.. The numerous valleys that feparate the heights of 
this arc generally confined to a narrow ipace, by the 

acclivities on either fide. Even the vales of the larger rivers, 
the Etterick, the Yarrow, the Tweed, and the Gala, feldom 
expand themfelves to any great width, owing to the approxima-* 
tion of the mounts. From thofe vales however Ihoot out many 
cleughs and hopesy that run up a confiderable difiiance between 
the heights; and each of thofe vales fends out its appropriate 
ftreamlet, which augments the rivers with its congenial 
waters. 

Of lakes, Selkirkfiiire, though an interior and mountainous 
region, cannot boaft. The only confiderable colieflion of 
water is St. Marfs loch on the weftern extremity of this (hire, 
which derived its name from a church, that was early dedi* 
cated to the Virgin, on its north-weftern margin. This lake is 
about three miles long, and about half a mile broad. It receives 
into its bofom the Yarrow and Megget waters, with feveral fmaller 
ft reams; and its outlet is the Yarrow, which adds fo much to 
the beauty and convenience of this {hire. Immediately above 
St. Mary’s lake, the loch of the Lonus forms a much fmaller 
bafon on the Yarrow. There are here two lochs, which are 
only feparated Iw a narrow and level neck of a hundred yards 
in length, tliat fumi&es a channel for the Yarrow, from the 
loch above, to St. Mary’s loch below. The loch of the Lows 
breeds chiefly perch and pike, whiph delight in fuch waters. 
Thefe then are the lakes on the weftern extremity of this (hire: 
on the fouth>eaft of it there are only a few fmall lochs; 
fuch as Alemoor lochy Kingsmoor lochy Crooked lochy Shows lochsy 
Oakermoor lochy the overflowing of which collections is dif- 
charged by the upper drains of the Ale and Claybum loch, 
that is emptied by Ranklebum, a feeder of the Etterick. The 
fize of thefe lochs varies, from a mile and a half to a mile in 
circumference. 

A country, confifting of green hills and bufhy dells,’* 
lying under a moift climate, muft abound in rills and riverets; 
but the Etterick and the Yarrow are the principal drains of 
Selkirkfhirc. The Etterick rjfes among thfe mountains in the 
fouth-weft extremity of the Ihire, at a place called from its 
fource Etterick head. Among a thoufand ftreamlets, which 
find oblivion in the Etterick, the moft confiderable are the 
Ranklebum and the Tema-.water. After a courfe of five and 
twenty miles, the ^Etterick is joined by its rival Yarrow above 
Selkirk town; and the united ftream tails into the Tweed three 
miles below.c 
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The Tarrow rifes in thofe heights where the (hires of Sel¬ 
kirk, Dunfries, and Peeblis meet. After traverfing the loch 
of the Lows and St. Mary’s loch, the Yarrow puflies forward 
with rapid violence, collefting in its devious courfe the Doug¬ 
las burn, with other mountain (treams, till it joins the Ette- 
rick above Selkirk town. Its whole courfe of one and twenty 
miles is on a rocky and gravelly bottom ; and it is the rougheft 
and moft precipitous river in this country. It was from this 
prominent quality that it obtained from me Britifh people its 
remarkable name: Garw in their language, Garow in the 
Comilh, and Garbhf which in the Gaelic has the fame pro¬ 
nunciation, fignify what is rough, or a torrent. The Gala, 
which is much left rapid than the Etterick and the Yarrow, as 
it defeends through a flatter country, runs the greater part of 
its courfe over a gravelly bed. , The (treams of the ^/e and 
Borthwich, have both their fources in the fouth-eaftem di(tri£t 
of Selkirkfhire ; yet, they foon quit its confined limits, and 
palling into Teviotdale, mingle their congenial waters with the 
Teviot. The only Other ftream which merits notice in this 
(hire is the Cadon Water, which rifes in the mountains on the 
northern extremity, and hallens its courfe to the Tweed in a 
rapid flow of nine miles. 

Of minerals, none of the more ufeful have yet been found 
in this paftoral (hire. There are not any metals, coal, lime, 
nor freeftone in any part of this county; it has, however, 
abundance of whin-ftone, and a good deal of granite. The 
want of coal is fupplied, in fome meafure by many molTes, 
from which peats are dug, that are the chief fuel of the inha¬ 
bitants. The higher ranks of people, however, and the. farmers, 
burn coals, which are brqught from the Lothians, a diftance 
of more than thirty miles from the centre of this county. 
Though this (hire does not enjoy the benefit of Umeftone it 
poflefles excellent marl, feveral mofles, and Daker-moor loch, 
cover large beds of excellent (hell marl. 

Selkirk, the capital, is a fmall town pleafantly fituated on a 
rifing ground, enjoying an extenfive profpe£);, eipecially up the 
courfe of the Etterick. It has 404 houfes, and 2,098 people. 

The whole county contains ;5>o7o inhabitants, and 1,0x3. 
houfes. ‘ 


Stirlixqshxbe. 

The county of Stirling, (anciently called Stryveting, or 
Striveling,) is bounded on the. north by Perthlhhre, on the eaft 
by LingliAgowfhiFjS, on the fouih by the counties of Lanark 

1 3 and 
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and DunWton; wliicli lafl: alfo bounds it on tbe wed;. TKe 
gneateft length from eaft to weft is about forty-nine miles, and 
the greateft breadth from fouth to north twenty-three ; but the 
medium length may be forty-four, and breadth fixteen miles. 
According to this calculation, it contains 704 fquare miles, 
being 450,560 acres Englifh, or 358,336 Scottifh acres. The 
parith of Alva is not included in this defcription, becaufe, 
^though it belongs to Stirlinglhire, it is entirely feparated 
from it, and furrounded on all fides by the fmall county of 
Clackmannan. 

The mountains of this county are either thofe in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Loch Lomond, of which Ben Lomond is the chief, 
or thofe which traverfe the fouthern part of the county, through 
the parifties of Kilpatrick, Baldemock, CampCe, Kilfyth, and 
Denny. The northern ranges of thefe laft are denominated 
the I.ennox hills. The more fouthern branches receive their 
denomination from the parifties through which they pafs, and 
are called Camfie feUs, Kilfyth or Kilpatrick hills, &c. 

Of the rivers in this county the Forth is the chief, and in¬ 
deed though not the largeft, it has always been accounted the 
moft diftinguilhed of the Scottifti rivers. The Carron rifes in 
the centre of the county, and running eaftward enters the 
frith of Forth, about three miles from Falkirk. In its whole 
length it is, as its name denotes, a winding ftream, and the 
« bonny links of Carron water” are deferredly celebrated. 
Banmekurn is more celebrated in hiftory than important as a 
river, being only a fmall ftream or bum, as its name implies. 
There are alfo ftreams called the Avotit the Euricky the Blaney 
and the Kelvitty with fome burns of fmaller extent. The 
county contains no lakes of importance, unlefs Loch Lomond 
be coniider|d as partially belonging to it. . In the parifti of 
Buchannan, near Loch Lomond, are three fmall lakes, Dulochany 
Loch Arclety and Loch Amnancairn. In the parifti of Kilfyth, 
the great refervoir for the canail between Forth and Clyde, 
though formed artificially, may well be confidered as holding 
the place of a lake. It is permps one of the largeft and moft 
beautiful artificial fheets of urater in the kingdom. It is of an 
oval form, full three-quarters of a mile long, fomewhat lefs 
than half-a-mile in breadth, and covers upward of feventy 
acres. 

The northr weftem part of this county toward Loch Lomond 
is dellitute of valuable minerals. The vicinity of the Gram¬ 
pians appears to cut ojQF all the fecondary ftrata, particularly 
of ipoal, which abojMid in the hills of the fouth, and are more 
of 9 ) foemdary magnh:u 4 e. The prmcipal mountain, Ben Le- 
inoad, IS chiefly compofod of gramte, interiperied with great 
II quan- 
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quantities of quartz. This laft mineral is found near the top 
in.immenfe maiTeS) fome of which mvft weigh feveral tons. 
Thefe appear like patches of fnow upon the mountain, even 
when feen from Lufs. Confiderable quantities of micaceous 
fchiftus are found even at the top ; and many rocks, toward 
the bafe of the mountain, are entirely compofed of this mine¬ 
ral. The fhores of Loch Lomond are covered with rounded 
pebbles, comppfed chiefly of quartz, granite, and micaceous 
fchiftus, with Tome coarfe red jafper, agreeable to the com- 
polition of the adjacent mountains, from which they have been 
wafhed by rivulets, and poliihed by the waves of the lakes. 
In the north-weftern part of the county, upon the Eurick and 
the upper part of the Forth, toward the centre of the county, 
peat is the ordinary fuel. Tn different parts of the .hills run¬ 
ning from Dunbarton to Stirling, fiupendous piles of, hsiidtic 
rocks are found. In the parifh of Fintry is a grand colonnade 
of bafaltic pillars, which rife in a hill called Utm a$ 

the end of the hill of Fintry. The range conf^j^^^ef. feventy 
columns in front, which are of a gigantic llatu|^$ fome- of 
thefe feparating in loofe blocks, mhers appan^ly without 

1 *oint from top to bottom. They ftand perpendicular to the 
lorizon, and rife, to the height of fifty feet. Some of them 
are fquare, others pentagonal and hexagonal. In the parifh 
of Campfie;ts;abundance of coal and lime. The high ridge, 
however, ca^ed the Campfie Fells, contains no coal} though 
in what are called the, fecondary hills, this mineral is very 
abundant. The lofty ridge immediately after the coal termi¬ 
nates is perceived, from the bed of the torrents, to be com¬ 
pofed in the following manner: At the bafe of the hill where 
the coal ceafes are feveral layers of that fort of lime mixed 
with cl^y called here catnjiomt which is eafily burned into a 
heavy lime, but muft be flacked while hot. Immediately 
above the camftone are found at leaft a dozen ftrata of iron- 
ftone of excellent quality i the layers are of difierent degrees 
of thlcknefs, widi a foft flate intervening. Thefe different 
ftrata or fcams occupy about 200 feet of the height of the 
mountain. Continuing to afeend, the fummit of the mountain 
is compofed of fifteen layers of rock, ^called here ttmrjhne. 
In the inferior hills, about the Glaflart, is a large field of coal 
on both fides of the ftream, at the'depth on the north fide of 
from feven to fifteen fathoms, and on the fouth, of nearly 
twenty-two fathoms. The coal is at an average from forty- 
two inches to four feet in thicknefs $ it is covered by a bed of 
flate, above which is uniformly a limeftone rock of four feet in 
thicknefs, and over that amhi flate of feven or eight feet in 
thicknefs. Below the is a wldter fort of lime thought 

I 4 inferior 
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inferior to that aborei The coal here ia faid to be full of irre* 
gularities, called by the workmen coups^ hitches, and dikes. 
The furface of the country is extremely irregular; and the 
minerals below ground appear to follow the rapid irregularities' 
which occur upon the furface. The neighbouring parifli of 
Baldernock, upon the Kelvin, contains likewife abundance of 
coal and limeflone. In the parifli of Kilfyth, iron-ftone, lime- 
flone and freeflone abound, and the coal, which has been 
wrought for ages, is deemed inexhaultiblc. 

In the fouth-eaftern part of the county coal alfo abounds j 
and there, in the parifli of Larbert, are lituated the celebrated 
Carron works, on the northern bank of the river of that name. 
The company has a charter for employing a capital of 150,000!. 
divided into 600 Ihares, and every holder of ten fliares has a 
vote in the management. The Carron iron-works were firft 
projefted and efl^lbliflied by Dr. Roebuck and Meflrs. Cadell 
and Garbet. They draw their materials, not only from the 
immediate neighbourhood, but from a confiderablc diftance in¬ 
land or along the Forth. They have five blaft furnaces for 
the manufacture of call iron from the ore, or iron-ftone. They 
have alfo a great variety of furnaces without an artificial blaft, 
in which call iron is melted, as at ordinary foundaries, for the 
maiiufadture of diflerent forts of goods. They likewife convert 
caft or pig iron into malleable iron. The pig iron is melted in 
a finery where coke is ufed; while hot it is beaten out into 
plates about an inch in tliicknefs. Thefe plates are afterwards 
broken into pieces about two inches fquare, for the conve¬ 
nience of fcouring them, &c. j and they are then fcoured in an 
iron cylinder which is connefled with the water wheel j and 
when they are properly prepared by this operation, they arc 
put into pots, which are made of fire clay, and in an air fur¬ 
nace, they arc brought into a welding heat. In this ftate of 
preparation they are put under the hammer, and wrought into 
blooms; the blooms are heated in a chafFery'or hollow fire, 
and then drawn into bars for various ufes. The machinery is 
moved by the tvater of the river Carron ; and for a fupply in 
the time of drought, they have a refervoir of about thirty 
acres. But as this precaution is not enough in very dry fea- 
fons, they - have moreover am engine for flirowing back the 
water that it may be ufed again j and this engine raifes four 
tons every ftroke, and makes about feven ftrokes in a minute. 
Counting the people direftly employed in the manufacture at 
Carron, thofe engaged in the mines and pits, and thofe who 
carry materials to the works and goods by fea, and otherwife 
immediately from the whole number may be eftimated 

at two thoufand. 

Stirling 
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Sttrlitig is tlie capital of this county. When viewed from a 
diftance, it bears a great refemblance to the old town of Edin>. 
burgh, or what now conilitntes the central ridge of that city. 
Stirling Hands upon a hill which rifes toward the weft; the 
weftern extremity, as in Edinburgh, is a precipitous rock, 
upon which Hands the caftle, and the principal ftreet of the 
town proceeds along the ridge eaftward; but the declivity is 
lefs gradual, and fooner comes to a termination than in Edin¬ 
burgh. The principal and moft confpicuous objeft in this 
town undoubtedly is its caftle. None can tell the date at 
which either the town or the caftle was built; but in all ages 
Stirling and Stirling caftle have been of the utmoft importance 
in the hiftory of Scotland : and from its caftle-hill may be feen, 
at different diftances, the feenes of the moft fanguinary con- 
tefts which have occurred in the Scottiili hiftory. The Grey- 
friars or Francifean church of Stirling, built by King James 
the fifth in 1494, is a very handfome building, in the beft 
ftyle of what is called Gothic architeflure. It is all of hewn 
ft one, with an arched roof fupported by two rows of pillars. 
It was originally one church, but fince the reformation, has 
been divided by a partition wall, and at prefent makes two 
large and convenient places of worfhip, called the eaft and weft 
churches. To the north-caft of Stirling is a fmall village* 
called the Abbey^ upon the north bank of the Forth, on the 
fpot where the celebrated abbey of Cambufkemieth once 
Hood. In ancient times its abbots were frequently denominated 
Abbots of Stirling. It was founded by David the firft, in the 
year 1147, and filled with canons regular of the order of Saint 
Auguftine, brought from Aroife* near Arras in France. There 
are feveral wealthy hofpitals in Stirling, befides other extenfive 
funds, for the relief of the poor, arifing either from the funds 
of incorporations, voluntary fubferiptions, or the colle£l:ion at 
the church doors; the confequence of which is that tlie poor 
have multiplied greatly. It has even been faid, that every 
twelfth perfon in Sterling receives charity; yet the managers 
of the poor's funds are believed to have at all times exerted a 
greater degree of circumfpe£lion and attention to that duty 
than is ufual in moft other places. The moft ancient hofpital 
is that endowed by Robert Spittal, tailor to King James the 
fifth. Another hofpital was founded by John Allan, writer in 
Stirluig, in 1725. Befide thefe charitable foundations, the 
merchant company have funds from which they defray the 
expence of educating and putting intobufinefs the children pf 
poor guild brethren. The kirk leffion alfo expends confider- 
able Aims annually from the funds peculiarly entrhftM to them. 

1(5 The 
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The kirk feflions of the burgher feceders are equally liberal. 
The town’s funds, and thofe of each particular incorporation, 
are alfo, in part, expended in a fimilar manner ; and after all, 
it is found neceffary to have recourfe to large voluntary fub- 
fcriptions, to enable the magiftrates to prote^l; the town againft 
the nuifance of begging poor. 

Stirling has long been celebrated for its grammar fchool, 
which has fent into the world a number of celebrated men \ 
and this place can boaft of giving birth to fome who have made 
a conliderable figure in the literary world. Among thefe may 
be mentioned Dr. Robert Pollock, who was the firft principal 
of the univerfity of Edinburgh, and a very celebrated writer 
of his age ; Dr. Henry, author of the Hiftory of Britain; and 
Dr. Moore, well known as the author of Zeluco and feveral 
other excellent works. The number of people in this town is 
5,255, of boufes 520 . 

1'he next place of importance in this county is the village of 
Falkirk. It is fituated on an eminence above the Carfe, with 
a declivity oh every fide. It is chiefly remarkable on account 
of its great fairs. The greateft market, for cattle in the ifland 
is held at Falkirk, three times a year, in Auguft, September, 
and O^Iober. They are commonly called the Trysts of Fal¬ 
kirk, and have been frequented for upward of a century and a 
half. The place contains 8,838 people. 

There are alfo many populous villages in this county, chiefly 
in the eaftern part of it, as St. Ninian’s, Upper and Lower 
Bannockburn, Balfron, Carroh Shore, Camelon, Airth, Bainf- 
ford, &c. Falkirk and Kilfyth are, however, the only market- 
towns } although this laft, confidered as a village, is of no great 
importance. Campfie and f^try are villages fituated to the 
fouth, or in the centre of the county, confidered as extending 
from the eaftern to the weftem fea. 

Stirlingfhire has many memorials of antiquity, natural and 
aitif cial. i he caves of Craigroftan have occafionaliyaflForded 
flielter to heroes in adverfity; one of, them, called King Ro¬ 
bert’s Cave, was a retreat for Robert Bruce, after his defeat 
at Dalfie. They were alfo the faftnefles of the celebrated 
freebooter called Rob Roy M*Gregor, the Robinhood of Scot¬ 
land. The followers of this ,man and their focceflbrs, in 
defiaturc of thh |urohibition of taw, contmued to levy the tri¬ 
bute called Black-mail, until the middle- of the eighteenth 
century. 

Among many other objefks of curious antiquity are fome 
cairns near Balderloch ; ^ remains of the Roman wall, and 
Emanuel nufinery OR the weft hsndc of the Avon; nor can 
tim names of Falkirk, Bannockburn, and Kilfyth be feen 

among 
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among the places in this county without bringing to memory 
th& exploits of Wallace, Bruce, and Montrofe. 

This county gave birth to the great hiilorian and poet, 
George Buchanan, and was the refidence of the celebrated 
John Napier, the inventor of logarithms. 

In Stiriingihire are 7,822 houfes, and 50,825 inhabitants. 


SUTHERLANDSHTRE. 

This is one of the moft northern, and largeft counties of 
Scotland, containing about 2,310 fquare miles, or 1,478,400 
Englifti acres; yet in confequence of the vaft extent of its 
mountainous diftrifls, its value is far from being confiderable. 

It extends acrofs the ifland from fea to fea $ it is about eighty 
miles in length from north-weft to fouth>eait, and forty miles 
in breadth ; bounded on the north-eaft by Caithnefs; on the 
eaft and fouth«eaft by the German ocean and the frith of 
Dornoch; on the fouth and fouth-weit by Rofsihire; on the 
well; by the Atlantic ocean ; and on the north by the Great 
North fea. In the language of the country, it comprehends 
the diilri£fs of Strathnaver on the northreaft, Afmt on the 
fouth-weft, and Sutherland properly fo called. Strathnaver 
was formerly a county of itfelf. It is in general hilly, in fome 
parts fo lofty, particularly in the diftri^ called Strathnaver, 
that the fnow remains on the highcfl: fummit the whole year. 
The lower parts however of thefe heights, the lefs elevated 
eminences, and fome of the vallies, afford a fine pafture, which 
maintains great numbers of blach cattle and iheep ; and a few 
diflriAs are arable, producing fome corn. It is faid that even 
faflPron has in fome places been brought to per£e£lion. The 
weftern and fome of the eaftdm parts, bordering on the fea, 
are expofed to heavy ftorms and drift-fand, which has fre> 
quently injured the land. The air is more temperate than - 
might be expe£l;ed in fo high a northern latitude. A con¬ 
fiderable portion of the fiiire is ovevfpread with forefts or 
chafes, which are the haunts of great numbers of red deer 
and much game. The lochs, rivers, and dreams are well 
docked with fifh, and frequented by wild fowl. The northern 
and fouthern fides are broken by fevcral deep inlets, and along 
the (bores are feveral finall iftands. The whole coaft teems 
with fifli. 

On the nofthem fide of ^ county, the fird dream is that called 
HoUadaht which forms a part of tW boundary wkh Caithnefs. 
Next to the weftward is the dream called Nave^ or Navertt. 
it fifes out of a lake of the^- hmo ttante ia the par^ oi Far. 

The 
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The lake is no lefs than fix miles in length, and three in 
breadth. Next to the weftward, on the northern coaft^ is 
the river called Torryfdale. It arifcs out of the Loch Loyal, 
or Laoghall, in the parifti of Tongue. Tongue bay, to the 
weftward, is a long arm of the fea, Ikirted on each fide with 
corn fields, inclofed paftures, and farm houfes. It advances 
five miles into the land. To the weftward the coift is high 
and rocky, and interfefled by feveral fmall creeks j in one of 
which (Port Voifgaig) there is a quarry of grey Hate, and 
another of excellent flags, both eafily wrought, which are 
conveyed by boats to different parts of die country. The 
rocks along the coaft are hollowed into caves, or formed into 
arches or pillars; fome of them fo regular that they feem to 
be the work of art. Uaidhe Jdhor Fhraisgill, the.great cave of 
Fraifgill, extends more than half a mile under ground. It is 
about fifty feet high, and twenty feet wide at the entrance, and 
grows narrow by degrees, till at laft a man can fcarcely creep 
in it. Its fides are variegated with a thoufand colours, which 
are loft in each other with a delicacy and foftnefs that no art 
can imitate. Upon entering the cave, the mind is impreffed 
with a pleafing fort of awe, which is heightened by the folemn 
gloominefs of the light^* the clang of the fea birds that neftle 
in it, and the mour^ul dafhlng of the waves againft the ad¬ 
jacent rocks. 

Between the bay of Tongue and the next bay to the weft¬ 
ward, which is called Loch Erriboll, there is a large tra£t of 
low marftiy territory. The bay of Durnefs to the weftward, 
along with loch Erriboll, infulate a confiderable territory. Cape 
Wrath is to the weftward of thefe. The fhores are almoft: 
every where rocky, barren, and even deftitute of vegetables. 
After paffing Cape Wrath, the weftern coaft of the county 
contains a variety of bays or arms of the fea, which form ex¬ 
cellent harbours, where {hipping of all fixes can enter and 
moor clofe to the land, at all hours of the day and night, in 
perfect fafety. Of thefe harbours are Loch Badeaut, errone- 
oufly marked Badwell in fome draughts of the coaft; Loch 
Calva, which fignifies literally, “ Good Harbour;” Laxfordy 
having feveral good anchorages, of which IJland an Erinich, 
or, «* The Irilhman’s Ifland,” is the beft. Feanwick Moir, 
near the entry, is a very fafe place. Inchard has alfo a good 
harbour; and fo has Kyles-aun, near Stirk’s island. Great 
quantities of fiih are caught on this coaft. Every village, and 
almoft every houfe has a boat, nets, and all forts of filhing 
tackle. In the interior of the country are fome lakes and waters. 
The. two chief ftreams are irehard and Laxfordi in which 
falmon are caught, as well as abundance of trout. The lakes 
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are ftored with a variety of trout of all fizes. Of thefe Loch 
MoiTf at the diltance of feven or eight miles from the fea, is 
three miles long by half a mile broad, and never freezes in the 
fcvereft feafon. Loch Stalk is two miles in length, and half a 
mile broad. Both thefe lochs are connedled by a fmall ftream, 
and out of the laft mentioned runs the confiderable river of 
Laxford. On the coaft of Ailint alfo, on the fame weftern 
fide of the county, are arms of the fea, into which veflels can 
retreat; and among the mountains are feveral inland ^lochs. 
Of the bays, or falt-water lochs, the moft important are. Loch 
Inver^ Ardniar lechy Loch Neddy in which and various others 
herrings,are caught in abundance. On the eaftern coaft 
Helmfdale River is the moft northern. Defcending from very 
lofty mountains, and having, a cdnfiderable arable territory 
along its banks, its inundations often produce much mifchief. 
To the fouthward is the ftream called Breroy which arifes from 
an inland loch of the fame name. This loch is a beautiful 
Ihcet of water four miles in length, and near one in breadth. 
It has an ifland in the centre, which has fome appearance of 
being artificial. Near the fouthem boundary of the county is 
Loch Sheir, which is about twenty miles long, and from one 
to two broad ; the banks, efpecially on the fouth fide, are 
covered with natural wood. The Frith Dornochy fometimes 
called the Frith of Tai»y is that arm of the fea which divides 
the fouthern parts of Sutherland from the county of Rofs. 
The entrance of this frith is nearly fifteen miles wide, and it 
gradually becomes .narrower, till about three miles weft of the 
town of Dornoch, its breadth is not above two meafured miles, 
where there is a ferry boat, called the Meikle Ferry. 

Sutherland has abundance of freeftonc, limeftone, and flate. 
The limeftone in many places alTumes the form of marl. 
Among the mountains on the weft coaft the traces of ancient 
mines, and iron works are ftill apparent. Rock cryftals and 
pebbles are found in many parts} and beautiful garnets are 
found on the coaft in the parifh of Tongue. There are feveral 
veins of coal; but the quality is far from good, and the veins 
are too fmall to be of confequence. Native gold is faid to 
have been found in the dehrisy near the foot of the mountains. 
There are many veins of lead ore very rich in filver, but as 
yet none have been wrought. Ironftone is abundant. A rich 
vein of black oxide of ihanganefe has been difeovered near the 
frith of Dornoch. 

Dornochy the only town of the fhire is a finall place in 
decay, fituated on me Murray Frith. It was once the fee of 
a bifhop, and the remmns of the cathedral now fq;rm the parifh 
church. It feems to be principally benefited by its four an* 
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nual fairs which are well attended. It contains ^62 houfes^ 
and 2)362 inhabitants. 

. Over die whole of this country in different places are to 
be found veiliges of thofe ancient, buildings, denominated 
Piffs heufes, which on the weft coaft are called Duns, In 
various parts alfo are to be feen veftiges of fortifications of 
different forts. Some of them are old towers, and others 
confift of larger works which feem to have been intended as 
places of fafety for coniiderable bodies of men or cattle. 

The population of this (hire amounts to 23,119. The 
number of houfes is 4,324. 


WlGTONSHlBK. 

The (hire of Wigton forms the fouth weftem extremity of 
Scotland. It is bounded on the eaft by Kirkcudbright and 
Wigton bay ; on the fouth and weft by the Irifti fea $ and on 
the north by the county of Air. It contains 469 fquare miles, 
or 238,721 Scottiih acres. The county is ibmetimes called 
Upper Galloway or Weft Galloway. It is divided into two 
diftri£Is, the (hire and the ftewartry. The (hire diftrift is 
named the (hire of Wigtoun from its principal town. 

The climate in general is healthy and the foil very fruitful 
in com and grafs s and though their oats are fmatl and hard, 
they make excellent meal. In a word, this county produces 
all the neceflaries of life; and is remarkable for its excellent 
wool, and thofe btifk little horfes called Galloways. 

Its waters are the rivers Or, jD<r, Kem^ Cree, Blade* 

tmeh, which rifes from a loch of the fame name, and Tavff. 
They all abound with falmon, and fall into the Iri(h fea. 
There are alfo many lakes of.frelh water, but none of remark* 
able fize, beauty, or importance. Wigton is well wooded, its 
dbief w(^s are KettmurCf Cree, and Garlies. The (oil is hilly, 
and there are fome very high mountains, particularly Cranef* 
moOr and Crefall, at the mouth of the Nith. 

This county contains the Prefbyteries of Kirkcudbright, 
Wigtoun, and Stranraven, makings m sdl thiity-lix pariihes, 
befides feveral more that beloi^ to the Prefbytery of Dumfries. 
It has five fea«ports, Kirkcudbright, a very large, fafe, and 
commodious harbour % Gavellan, a very fecure harbour ; and 
NefTock, Lochryan, and the bay of Luce. 

The principu minerals in this county are lead, date, and 
marble. 

There arq three royal boroughs in tlUs county; Stranraer, 

Wigton, 
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Wigton, artd Whithorft, and feveral fmall villages, fuch as 
Newton Douglas, Garleifton, and Port Partick. 

'Stranraer is (ituated at the bottom Af the deep bay called 
Lochryan j it has no artificial harttour, but fiiips of three hun-> 
dred tons burden can come to what is called the roady about 
half a mile from the town. The town is divided nearly in 
the middle by a little rivulet, over which there are feveral 
Hone bridges. The cafile now uninhabited is a whinfione 
building, with freeftone corners and windows, of confiderable 
height, and ft ill very fubftantial. 

Wigton, which gives its name to the (hire, is a village of 
no great extent, fituated near the mouth of Bladenoch water. 
Little bufinefs of any importance is carried on in it, and it 
contains only fuch mechanics and tradefmen as are neceflary 
for the fervice of the neighbourhood. 

Whithorn ftands on the peninfula formed by the bay of 
Wigton and the bay of Luce, which advance into the country 
on each fide of it. The town confifts chiefly of one ftreet^ 
running from north to fouth, with feveral crofs lanes. Near 
the centre of the town is a hall for public meetings, adorped 
with a fpire and .turrets $ a church was founded here in the 
fourth century, dedicated to Saint Martin \ nothing now re¬ 
mains of it but ruins and four Gothic arches, which make part 
of the prefent place of worftiip. A priory alfo exifted here 
which was well endowed. The fituation of the town of Port- 
patrick is well knbwn, being the neareft point of the iiland of 
Great Britain to Ireland, and the beft place for crolfing front 
the one kingdom to the other, as the pafiage is only twenty 
miles over. It is called in old charters Port Montgomery, from 
a noble family of that name' who once pofiefied eztenfive 
eftates on both fides of the lirilh chaiihel; but it would ap¬ 
pear that the moft ancient popular name was Portpatrick, 
which a powerful family in vain attempted to alter. Four 
packet boats are kept for the purpofe of forwarding the mail, 
and to convey travellers from the one ifland to the other. 
There is a light houfe on the Irilh cbaft at Donaghadee, to 
render the paftage as fafe as pofii.ble. 

Wigton has aty houfes, and i, 47 )f inhabitants. 

The flttre contain»4,792 habiutidhS;, and 22,^18 perfons.. 
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Although the feveral iflaiids which form this portion of 
territory are, for the convenience of civil government, for the 
moft part annexed to or incorporated with adjacent (hires 
on the main land, it is confidered moft proper to defcribe 
them in their natural divilions. Each clufter of ^ifles forms a 
region, and they are feverally denominated, ift, the Wejlern 
IJteSj more generally called the Hebrider, and by the earlieft 
authors Ehuda ,• ad, the Northern IJles, commonly known as 
the OrhneySf and anciently Orcades s and 3d, the ilies ftill 
further to the north, or rather north-eaft, called the Hies of 
Shetland- 

The general view of each of thefe territories is taken from 
Mr. Chalmers's Caledonia ;. the particular account of each ifle 
from other writers. 

The Hebrides.— The done monuments, which ftill ex¬ 
hibit in thofe iiles fpecimens of the labour and genius of the 
firft ages, atteft the Hebrides to^have been planted by the 
fame Celtic people who fettled South and North Britain. 
The fame Druid temples, the fame cairns, the fame cromlechs, 
evince that the fame people ere£led the fame monuments, in 
the fame age. 'The maritime people, who engaged jn preda¬ 
tory expeditions to thefe illands during fubfequent times, had 
neither leifure for fuch peaceful labours, nor inclination for 
fuch lading memorials. 

The Weftern Ifles were known to the Roman geographers 
during the firft century, by the name of the Hafebrides. This 
appellation, the etymology of which has defied conje£l;ure, has 
been converted in modern times into Hebrides t by the blunder 
of tranfcripdon or the error of typography. Tliefe iiles were 
feen rather tl^n explored by the Roman fleet, which circum¬ 
navigated the Britiih ifland, A. D. 84, by the command of 
Agricola i and they afterwards had the honour to be defcribed 
by Ptolemy, from the local information of the Roman officers. 

During me period of the Roman government in Britain, the 
Hebrides were, governed^ like Caledonia, by many, petty chief¬ 
tains, who were co^mected only.by the flight ties of a common 
reUgion abd language, and of finular .cuftoms and habits ; but 
they owed.no.fttbje£lion to a .fuperipjr, and fcarcely acknow¬ 
ledged the conne^on arifing ftrom the fame language, the 
ffime religion, an<l tl^ fl»me taagpsj which pointed to a com¬ 
mon origin withou.t.^Dwing.,.'l('Common, government. Yet 
rile defcendants of th^original colooifts would hate been only 
few at the epoch of, the abdicarion^f^ri^tBiCman government $ 

owing 
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owing to the barrennefs of the foil, the infelicity of the cli¬ 
mate, and the want of commerce. And they became the 
prey, during feveral ages,- of every predatory tribe who navi- 
gated^ thofe feas, either in queft of plunder, or in fearch of 
fettlements. 

In giving an account of the fecond colonization of the 
Hebrides, which was made from oppolite ihores by different 
lineages of men, it is neceflary for the purpofe of diftinftnefs 
to conGder thofe iiles under their natural diviGons in two 
feparate ranges, the interior and exterior Hebrides. 

1. The interior range of the Hebrides ftretches along the 
weftern Ihore of North Britain, from Hay on the fouth, to 
Skye on the north ; comprehending the intermediate iflands of 
Mull, Jura, Colonfay, Lifmore, Tiree, Coll, Egg, Muck, Canay, 
Rafay, with a number of. adjacent iilets \ and with this diviGon 
may oe claGTed the iflands of Bute, Arran, and the Cumbrays, 
within the Frith of Clyde, 

2. The exterior range of the Hebrides, which lies much 
farther out in the weftern ocean, conGfts of the Lewis, Harris, 
North Uift,-South Uift, Barray, Waterfay, and of a number of 
adjacent iflets, forming a continued chain from north to fouth 
of 140 miles. 

During the Gxth, the fevcnth, and the eighth centuries, the 
interior Hebrides were fettled by Gaelic colonifts, many of 
whom migrated direftly from Ireland, and ftill more from the 
Irifh fettlements in Argyle. lonOf one of the iflets of this 
range, was given to Columba by his relation Conal, the Scot- 
tilh king, as a fecure retreat, whence he could fend out his 
milGonaries to propagate the Chriftian faith. The zealous 
Columbans foon eftablilhed, in thofe iflands, many cells, and 
in the progrefs of profelytifni they extended their millions and 
uiflufed their inftruflion throughout the wide extent of the 
Hebrides. At the end of the eighth and during the ninth 
century, the Hebrides were frequently invaded by the Nor¬ 
wegian pirates, who fometimes fought for a fettlement, but 
oftener prowled for prey. The fame Scandinavian race who 
fettled in the Orkney iflands and on the coaft of Caithnefs, 
extended their fettlements in the. ninth century to the exterior 
Hebrides, where they found but few of the firft colOnifts to 
reGft their intruGon. A fubfequent body of their countrymen 
followed their tracks, and fucceeded in forming fettlements 
on the coaft of Sutherland and around the fhotes of the inttirior 
Hebrides, where they tried to give ftability to their fettlements 
and to overawe the Gaelic in^bitants by building burgSt ot 
forts of ftone. The topography and antiquities m the He¬ 
brides, when jttdiciouily invmigated, greatly help the fcanty 
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notices of hiftory, in tracing tbofe obfcure events during fuch 
barbarous times. The great body of the names of places in 
the Hebrides is Gaelic, many are Scandinavian, and a number 
'"of them arc pleonaftic compounds of both thofe languages. 
In the interior range of the Hebrides, the names of places 
are nearly all Gaelic, there being only a few Scandinavian 
names around the coafts’'of thefe iilanda; this fa£l {hews that 
this divifion of the Hebrides was colonized wholly by the Irilh 
and Scoto-Iriih, before the. Scandinavian rovers broke in upon 
them, during the ninth century ; and it alfo {hews, that the 
Scandinavian people only made a few fettlements upon the 
{hores of the interior range. In the exterior Hebrides, the 
greateft number of the names of places are Scandinavian, a 
large proportion of thsm; are -Gaelic, and many of them are 
pleonafms, which were formed by prefixing Gaelic epithets to 
the Scandinavian appellations. In this divilion of the Hebride 
ifies, the Scandinavian names are not confined to the coafts, 
but are fpread over the interior of each iiland, and are even 
applied to mountajins and to waters. Thefe fadis demonftrate 
tl^t the Scandinavian fettlers preceded the Scoto-Irilh in thofe 
diftant ifiands ; and found few of the firil colonilts who could 
hand down their traditions or trafifmit their topography; as the 
Scandinavian fettlers new named almoft all the hills, the 
waters, and other great features of nature. 

The Wellem Iflands, during the Scottifh period, were in¬ 
habited partly by a Gaelic people and partly by a Scandinavian 
race, who, yielded a doubtful ob^ience to the Norwegian 
kings. At the beginning of the Scoto-Saxon period, while a 
civil war raged in Scotland, Magnus the Bare-fopted came in 
a powerful fleet among the Hebride ifle% and aflerted his 
rights and enforced his. authority. Nrith'ex-.Dpnal-bane nor 
Edgar, the Scottilh kings^ wpite able to contend with his irre- 
iiftible force, had their ]^rWenfions. been founded on right, 
rather than aiTumed by hiftpri^s from^^e fuggeflions of fic¬ 
tion. The policy of 'Alexander lU. acquired, by treaty, in 
1226, the kingdom of Manj and the ifles of the Hebridian 
feas, which His power could' neither have conquered nor re¬ 
tained. The price paid to .the King of . Norway for this im¬ 
portant cefiion was a prefent fum.of 4000 marks, and a yearly 
quit-rent of ido marks for ever. The laws of Scotland were^ in 
future, to prevail within the ceded ifles; but the Scandinavian 
inhabitants of thofe regions wefe ^flowed freely to retire with 
their effects. In the fifteenth century,. under the vigorous 
adminiftratioti of James L, the lords of the Hebride ifles and 
tjlie chieftains of ihe Highlands, who had been completely 
. lawlefs 
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lawlefs under the long regencies of late times^ were obliged 
to fubmit to regular government. 

Thefe illands are fituate between 55' and 59 degrees of 
north latitude; they are very numerous, and fome of confider- 
able fize. They are annexed to the feveral counties of Rofs, 
Invernefs, and Argyle, and form the (hire of Bute. 

The following illaiids are annexed to the Ihire of Rofs : 

i. -This ifland is the moll northern, and one of 

the largeft of the Hebrides! It is conne£led with the illand 
of Harris by a narrow'illhmus, which at low water is left en¬ 
tirely dry, and even at high water is not completely covered. 
Harris belongs to Invernefs-fliire. Lewis is in its form irre¬ 
gular, but fornewhat triangular ; the length of the (ides being 
from the point of Nefs to Malilla, forty miles ; from Malilla 
to Walluroa tWenty-one milesfrom Wallums again, to the 
point of Nefs, thirty-fix niUes.. The afpefl of the country in 
this illand is, in the interior parts; boggy ^d mountainous; , 
upon the Ihore, flat, interfe£led by various arms df the fea, and 
dellitute of wood, except only a few birches and hazles, with 
heath and fome kindred Ihrubs. * The foil is, in the interior 
country, a black peat earth or a light gravel ; on the Ihore, a 
fand nbt unfufceptible of culture and fertilization. Springs, 
lakes, anjl rivulets, fcattered through the illand, fumilh in all 
parts abundance of frelh water. Among its wild animals, this 
ille Hill has deer or roes. Prodigious numbers of wild fowl, 
of many different fpecies, frequent the Ihores, the lakes, and 
the cliffs of the mountains ; among .others the eider goofe, of 
which the down is fo precious. Immenfe ihoals of filhes of 
an innumerable diverfity of fpecies haunt the coalls; herrings, 
cod, ling, haddocks, whitings, Ikate, turbot,-mackerel, Arc. 
The illand is greatly interfedled by arms of the fea^ called 
lochs, which run to a confiderable dillance inland, both from 
the eallern and wellern fides. One of the chief of thefe' is 
Loci Roagt on the well, which is two leagues acrofs at the 
entry, and runs up in a fouth-eall dire^ion abput twelve miles 
through the illand. This loch is covered with illands, feveral 
of them inhabited ; and one of them is about eight miles long: 
its name is Large Bitter a. The whole of this curious loch 
abounds with fafe places of anchorage, fufficient to hold the 
whole Britilh navy. On the eaR coall; Loch Seaforth. runs 
into the country to a great dillance inland from the eall^ but 
Loch Stornanvay is molt important, on account of the toyvii pr 
village which Hands Upon it, arid which is the capital of 
illand. Lewis is divided into four . pariflics ; viz. BarVas, 
Lochs, Stornaway^ and Uig* It has various fmall filets attached 
to it. 
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ThiCL inhabitants of the iiland of Lewis are fcattered for'the 
snoft part in fingle families or clufters of two or three families* 
around the coaft or through the interior. Some large traSs 
axe without inhabitants* while upon others the population is 
more clofel^ adembled. 

On the eaft fide of the ifle is the town or village of Stomal- 
way, which, from a fmall origin, has of late, by the exertions 
of Lord Sesdorth* arrived at, a confiderable fize and extent. 
The harbour of Stornaway is excellent and well-frequented } 
and the principal fource of employment is .the profecution of 
the white and herring filheries in the bays ; and here about 
thirty-five or forty vefiels are annually fitted out. It is a port 
of ^e cuftom-houfe* and has a poll-office, and a tegular packet 
which fails every week with the Hiail and paifengers. The 
houfes in the, town are gei^rally well-built j and befides a neat 
and commodious cuftom-houfe, there is a town-houfe, atf 
a^mbly room, an elegant churchy and two commodious fchool- 
houfes. In the bay of Stornaway* ihips of any burthen have 
fufficient water* good ground* and no heavy fea can ever come 
into it. 

H. iSonn.—-Theifland of Rona is reckoned the fartheft to the 
north-weft of any land in Europe. It is fituated in the Northern 
^ Ocean, about fixfeea leagues diftantfrom Coraffie Point, or .the 
’ Butt of I>ewis. ^ It belongs to the ‘ pariih of Barvas. It is 
reckoned a mile in length and half a mile in breadth. There 
is a temple in it dedicated to Saint Rouan. It is rented by 
one of the Nefs tackfmen at 4/. fterling per annuttty who regu¬ 
larly every feafon fends a large open boat and brings from it 
Ibme corn* butter* cheefe* a few fhdep* and fometimes a cow* 
befides fonae-.wild fowls and feaidiers. There were once five 
families refiditig. upon it* but now there is only one* employed 
by the tackfman aS fervants: 

3. Bulifker. —‘•The- Rock S.ulifker lies four leagues to the 
eaft of Rona} it is a quarter qf a mile in circumference* and 
abounds with a great variety of fea-fowl. The boat which 
goes to Rona generally tou^es therd for fowls and feathers. 

.. /^t .JFJannan The rlannati Illes Ife in'a north-weft 

dir^ion from a pmmontory called, Gallah Head* about twelve 
Gt fifteen miles, in the ocean; T^ey are not inhabited* md are 
fonaous for fattening foeep, each of which has every feafon 
t^o lambs at a time. Sheep brought from thefe iiles dp not 
any timp on the ifland of Lewis. The people of the 
forms to whidt thP.iftands are conneded* go there once a-year 
; p9<.4eece their Iheep and to kill fea-fowl* both for food and on 
acfoum: bf tl^rfeaih^s. Thefe iflands ^e feven in.number* 
fame which Btmluuian cws^^^ 

5. Shaint 
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5. Shatnt jffles .—In the channel between Lewis and Sky, a 
third of the way nearer the former than the latter, are three 
iflands named Shaint or Holy Iflands, well known to mariners. 
One of them, in particular, feems to hav^ been dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary ; it is named Moair or .Mary’s Illand. In it 
are the remains of a popiih chapel. Black cattle are paftured 
on them all, and they are faxoous for fattening (heep ; but 
particularly fome fmall rocks in their neighbourhood, which 
have grafs on their tops. 

The Hebrides belonging to Invemefs-fliire ^re, 

I. St. Kildti. —St. Kilda, or Hirta, is the mod: remote of the 
Scottilh Weftern Ifles, the neareft land to it being Harris, 
from which it is diftant miles in a weft-fouth-weft direc¬ 
tion, and it is about S40 miles from the neareft point of the 
main land of Scotland. It is about three miles long from eaft 
to weft, two broad from north to fouth, and about nine and a 
half in circumference. The whole ifland is fenced about with 
one continued perpendicular face of rock of prodigious height, 
except a part of the' bay or landing-place. lying toward the 
fouth-eaft, and even thete the rocks are of great height, • and 
the narrow, pafiage to the top of the rock is fo fteep, that a few 
men with ftones could prevent any hoftile multitude froth 
landing on the ifland*^ The bay is alfo difficult of accefs, as 
the tides and waves are fo impetuous that, unlefs in a calm, it 
is extremely dahgerous of approach. The furface of the illand 
is rocky, riling into four high mountains, and covered to the 
depth of id or 18 inches with a blackiffi loam, except on the 
top of tile hills, where is three feet depth of mofs. The foil 
is well adapted for com, but the natives prefer rearing fheep 
and killing wild fowl to the moire toilfome bufinefs of hus¬ 
bandry, and raife only a fmall quantity of corn around the 
village. The foil, though naturally poor, is, however, rendered 
extremely fertile by^the ‘lingular induftry of the inhabitants, 
who manure their fields fo as to convert them into a fort of gar.* 
den. Barley and oats only are fown 5 and of the former about 
fifty bolls are generally brought every year to Harris. The grain 
is of a very fuperior quality to that produced in the other weftern 
illes. Potatoes have heen lately' introduced, and cabbages and 
other garden plants are only begun to be ufed. There are 
feveral fprings which form a fmall bum that runs clofe by the 
village. Tms is lituated about a quarter of a mile from the 
bay on the fouth-eaft, amf sdl the inhabitants of tlie ifland live 
m It. 

2. Harris .—The lllmd of Harris is a bontlnuation fouth- 
ward of the Illand of, Lewis;’ Two bays, called'Eaft arid Weft 
Tarbat, readi almbft acrofk the territory between I^ewis and 

K 3 Harris, 
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Harris) Isayin^ only-a trifling IftKmus Mbrming the northern 
boundary of Harris. The fpa to the fouth of Harris receives 
the name of the Sound qf Harris. The ifland or penin- 
fula of Harris has feveral iflands attached to it, which may be 
divided into northern and foutheru^ ifles. The mainland of 
Harris, extending from the found on the fouth to, Tarbat on 
the north, is 15 miles in length. At the fouthern extremity, 
its breadth is about fix miles. It narrows gradually, but irre¬ 
gularly, toward the middle of this region, and from thence 
widens again toward the ridge of rnountains that overhangs 
Tarbat \ where, computing from the headlands on the weft 
coaft to thofe on the ealt, the breadth may be about eight 
miles. The whole ' of this dHlrifl: is mountainous and rocky, 
excepting the weft coaft, which is moftly bordered with a ftripe 
of plain ground, and covered with verdpre almoft to the tpp 
of the hills. The eaft coaft is indented all along with har¬ 
bours, bays, and creeks, and exhibits to^.& fpe£tator at fea, jthe 
moft barren afpe£l:, appearing to be a Continued bare rock. 
Near the fliorc, however, a few green patches are to be feen, 
brought into culture by the ]aboriou» induftry of the inhabi¬ 
tants. Kelp is the ftaple commodity of Harris, and, excepting 
the few cows fold tp- the drovers, forms the only valuable 
article pf exportation which the country produces. In confe- 
quence of the high prices fome years ago, and the encourage¬ 
ment held out to convert all the fea weed into kelp,'the manu- 
fa£ture has been carried to great lengthy tp the detriment of 
the. corns-and paftures, vvhich have degenerated niuch, through 
want of the manure formerly afforded by the. fliores-; all that 
is ufed for that purpofe being what is caft afhore after the kelp¬ 
making feafon is paft. No tree grows here, though nothing is 
ptiore certain than that the country was once wooded all oyer. 
The gentlemen plant fome bufhes and (hrubs in their gardens, 
which fade as foon as they overtop the walls. 

The vaft numbers of frefti-water lakes in this country abound 
with excellent black trout. Some good falinon likewife come 
into the foot of the rivulets, from the fea, in and before the 
fpawning feafpn ; whales and cearban, or fail-fifh, hover along 
the coaft in the futnmer months ; feals, in yaft abundance, are 
be feen throughout the year. The fea fifh moft beneficial 
to the people are, the white hetring, dog-fifli, blind-fifh, cod, 
Jing, Ikate, mackerel, codling, lythe, fythe, cuddy. and fand 
eel: there are fome pyfters and other feell fifli. The ifland 
has a ntimber of chalybeate fprings, feme copper and iron ore. 
The (tone throughout the country is ekpellent for building: it 
is <*f various kinds: the moft common is a hard blue whin of 
a iMautfu) glofs. In many places there the bell of granite, 

capaNe 
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capable 6f a polifli as fine!' as marble. Neither marble* nor 
linitftone, nor freeftone, has yet been Jifcovered. 

IJles belonging to Harris .—The northern ifles inhabited are, 

1. Tarat^ayt a high rocky illand about four miles long and 
one broad* lying in a weftern direflion from the mouth of 
Weft Loch Tarbat. 

2. Scalpayt a low heath-covered round ifland in the entrance 
to Eaft Loch Tarbat. Its land dimenliops are not eafily afcer- 
tained* its parts being fcarcely coherent* throylgh a nngular 
intervention of water -lakes and arms of the fea jutting in 
through it in various directions. Its two extreme-points from 
eaft to weft may becomiputed three miles cUftant. On the eaft 
point is a light-houfe* built in , 1788,; and pear the weftern 
extremity are two of the beft natural harbours in the Hebrides. 
Mariners call it the Ille of Glafs.- ^ 

3. Scarp is a high round rocky illand* one compa£t .moun¬ 

tain* of which the diameter at the bafe may be three miles. 
It is fituated at the mouth Of Loch Refort^ and divided from 
Hulkenilh by a found fomewhat left than a mile broad at high 
water. • , 

Of the uninhabited ill^ds belongmgvto this divilion, fevcral 
fmall ones are placed round fhe bays and harbours of Scalpay* 
and along all the creeks of the eaft-^^coaft^pf Harris. There is 
one in Eaft Loch Tarbat* called Sl^ 0 fviiyt. about a mile long. 
In the Weft Loch is a long flat one called Farther weft, 

along the fliore* are two called Soay. Within Scarp* at -the 
mouth of Loch Refort* is< a flat Que called Fladday.^ All thefe 
names appear to be. Danilh. Four leagues norm-weft from 
Taranfay is a large ^een ifland*. called Gaajkjery which i-s a 
Gaelic name lignifying the f* RockjOf Geefe.’^ Itisfrequenit d 
by vaft flocks of wild geefe. The gepdemm who polTefles ic 
in tack ufed for many years to fend-.'tod.t* ftqm the Ifland 6 l 
Taranfay* twelve heifers and a bull, about thp i^th of Auguft ; 
and they were brought back in high qrder*,^,early in lutte* each 
cow having a calf, One year th%.wWft; 4 lbck perilbed } and 
to whatever caufe the . change tiM|^b^ tihputed* it ft certain that 
the pafture is noW fo far degenkia^d |hat.lt.smpTds but fcanty 
feeding to about twelve flie^of a V<*y . 

South IJles tfjf a*"® 

inhabited* vios.. Eufty* ,,Ti>elr 

general appearance is either flat ot g^tly uopjpg from aCliitle 
elevation in the middle. * V*'-. «/’.■..■a,. * 

I. Bermrayt lying about a o is i0ieautMi1[ 

and fertile illand* about four ai^vOjpb/mfle ^and 

a half in breadth. Its nort|i^eft !i^^ii^mpOh^^ 
breaking of the fand batflft. ^ " 

R 4 *2 J^ablbay 
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a. Pahhay lies about a league weft of Bemeiay, is of a coni¬ 
cal appearance, and rifes to a peak confiderably higher^ than 
any other part of thoifiands in the Sound. Its greateft diame¬ 
ter may meafure about two mil^ and a half. This illand was 
once the granary of Harris;, but it has loft much of its fertility 
by the encroachment of the fand drift, which now covers its 
fouth-eaft fide to the very top, exhibitihg a moft defplate ap¬ 
pearance. The fouth-weft fide is verdant and well cultivated. 
The north-weft fide, expofed to the Atlantic, yields little or 
no vegetation, the fpray of the fea in ftormy weather wafhing 
over it. 

3, 4. Within oner league and a half eaft from Berneray lie 
the iflands of Calligray and Pufay^ feparated from each other 
by a narrow found, called Caolas Saure, through which the 
tide pafies with the moft impetuous current known among 
thefe coafts. Thefe iilands lie in a line from fouth to north, 
along the fouth-weft end of Harris. The intermediate opening 
is moft commonly called the Sound of Harris, and is much 
frequented byihipping. Calligray is about two miles long and 
a mile broad.' The fouth end is a deep mpfs, and for the moft 
'part uncultivated ; the north end, a fandy'fotl well cultivated. 
To the northward of this ifland lies Eufay, in fize and ihape 
nearly the fame as Calligray, being verdant all over, and having 
'a good foil well cultivated. 

Of the uninhabited iilands belonging to the fouthem divifion, 
fome are of ’ confiderable extent. A few may meafure a mile 
in length and about half a mile in breadth. They are covered 
with heath and mofs, and afford pretty good fummef pafturage. 
The fhores are lined with fea-weed. ' The people of the four 
iilands already^>defcribed repjur to them, with their families 
and cattle^ in the feaibn of kelp manufaduring. Here moft 
of them get peats for fuel, there bemg no mofs in any of the 
inhabited iflands this diftri£fc except Calligray j and to pro¬ 
cure thts.neceilary article, Tome of them have tp gO through a 
mpft dangerous navigatimi, the diftance of almoft three 
leagues. ^ The names of the laergeft iftes ate, Hqrtnitrayt Hul~ 
mitroi^ &£utrtayyVeiirJay^ t^earinyt C^fay^ Vatdifavt Haayt Luur- 
/(ty^ ^rogayt Seaniay'i IJngayt Uroayt GUefi^t '^egayt Biromay^ 
Sheit&y, There are befides thefe a vaft number of 

' iflees, holm^ and'high rocks, for eadhof which the people have 
nahiies. yiitoa^ble that as the names of the larger ifles 

‘ ibt^mate.ftt names of the iflets e^rally terminate,. 

-‘ '"aa mv , ^ek'-g. C^tddem, &c. jPliom an eminence 

' stMar :^e Sohi^ ihiy. hehad a Very curious view of^ the odd 
' liihi^i^of iatid^'tdi^:^ fills the fpace betwixt 

. 4 ^,kks^iii]^d ef Uifl^d the mmtdandi ci Harris. ■ 

, II From 
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From Harris and its adjacent iiles^ a long chain of iflands 
continues to the fouth or foutb-weft. The whole chain, from 
the northern point of Lewis to its fonthem termination in a 
few fmall iflands called the Bifliop’s Ifles, is frequently deno¬ 
minated the Long Ifland. 

I. North XJi/i is about twenty miles from eafl: to weft, and 
from eight to flxteen north to fouth; fifteen miles weft from 
the ifland of Sky. The word Uift is faid to be taken from the 
Scandinavian word vyi, which fignifies wg/?, and was given 
by the Danes, when in polTeflion of thefe countries, on account 
or its wefterly fituation. Along the whole of the weft coaft, 
and round the north end of this ifland, (being almoft the only 
parts of it that are cultivated,) the country is low and level for 
the moft part of a mile and a half, from the fhore to the 
moor. In this part of the country the foil, is fandy, efpecially 
near the fhore, and at fome diftance from it, between that 
and the moor, is a thin black ground,' covering either a hard 
gravel or folid rock, interfperfed in fome places with flats 
and meadows. The reft of the country confifts of a barren, 
foft, deep, moor ground, and mountains of no great height 
covered with heath: the cultivated part of the country is 
extremely pleafant;. and beautifpl in fummer and autumn, 
yielding, in favourable feafonS, the moft luxuriant crops of 
barley, and the richeft pafture of White and red clover ; but 
though, in the 'warm feafon of the year, no country in the 
Highlands can exhibit a more delightful profpeift, yet, in 
the winter and fpring, the country is quite naked and bare, 
there being no trees nor high grounds to ihelter it from 
the inclemency of the weather. The grafs is fo loft and 
tender that the winter Tains and fnow take away its fubftance, 
fo that cattle, during thefe feafom, feed partly upon com and 
ftraw^ and partly upon the fea-u^d thrown, in time of bad 
weather, in great quantities upon the Ihore. Tlud: part of the 
coaft walhed by the Atlantic is inacceifible to vefleis of any 
burden, and* even 1:0’ fmall boats, but m very goqd weather, 
on account of the rocks, Ihoals, and breakers that furround it. 
In bad weather, when the wind blows upon .this part of the 
TOaft, the lea, fwelh to prodigious height, and rolls with 
inexprelfible ^olence sgainft the Ihores, exhtb^ng a profpe£); 
awfully grand beyond defcription.f«*The coaft on the eaft lide 
of the country is bold, except where it is interfefled by inlets 
of the fea, wnich fortn fiif^ and commodious harbours. ^The 
harbour fartheft to the . northwards called Cheefefaay, of eafy 
accefs fromi the fouth«^^i%^e^r.trefle!s in tide with flifety 
at all feafons qI' the ynmVthis lies .she harbour of 
Lochmaddie, freqhentfed Jy;*ftup8 traiding from Ireland 
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and l^e weft of England and Scotland to the Baltic. It ex¬ 
tends fiv,e or fix miles into the country, and, on account of the 
great number of iilands it contains, is- fubdiyided into fcvcral 
harbours,’which are all fafe and commodious. Though there 
may be about, 2,000 cows, yet the number exported yearly 
will not exceed 300, owing to the numbers which die of 
want and of dlAempei-a, to which they are here more liable 

than in any- pa|t of the Highlands. The number of horfes 
may amount at leaft to 1,600. Therov are no farms fit for 
fheep} but every tenant endeavours to rear as many as will 
furniCh him with a little niutton, and wool for clothing i they 
never thrive Ifcf’-.iyeil as to enable the tenant to export any. 
The number of {heejp in the whole parifli may amount to near 
5,000, of a very fmall unmixed breed,-covered with fine fiiort 
wool, of which about 15 fleeces go to a ftone. In no country 
can the climate be tnore variable than in this. There are 
inftances of froft, fnow, fleet, and deluges of rain, in the 
courfe of the fame day. -High gales of wind are frequent 
throughout the year i btit particularly the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes are attended witn.ftorms that fometimes prove fatal 
in their effects upon cattle and corn. The number of inhabi¬ 
tants is about 2,220 i ahd in the whole ifland there are fix 
places of public worfhip. . . /i 

North Uift is encompafled with feveral fmall iflAids; the 
moft remarkable of which are the EoufmU^ a foUd rock, about 
a quarter of a mile in circumference. It lies on the weft fide 
of North Uift, and is noted for the feal fifhing about the end 
of October. At the diftance of three leagues and a half more 
weft, lie nine outer-more iflands’ or rocks, covered witli fea- 
fowl, and well fituated for taking fiealsi >. 

2. Boreray .—About a league:to the northwartl of North Uift 
lies Boreray, a fertile ifland, a mile and a half long and half a 
mile broad; 

3. Orottfqy ,—Between Boreray and the mainland of North 

Uift lies Oronfay, an ifland only at high water, half a mile 
long; the foil fandy for the moft part, but fertile in favourable 
feafons. ^ 

4. Valhy is diftant three miles weftw;ard'from Qronfay, hut 

ftUl north of the inainland of Noith’^Uift j. alfo aii. ifland only 
at high .water,. and feparated from the ihpxe WAiep the tide is 
out by a fand two ipilea. broad; It is, a .mile^s^ .a half loxig,. 
not half a mile bro$id. ' It is beautiful, and ,fe^ile .in corn and 
graft only wheArthe tiuypmer;. 14. rainy., and fpring it 

js qpite parrel^ the, ^rface ^mg^covei^ which a 

gale from; the morth^^eft ne^v^ fgihptQ it* 

5. . Two Ibagues to the ndrth-#eft of North Uift 

lies 
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lies Helfkor, nearly two miles in length, but very jiarrow. 
The- foil is fandy, yields very little grafs at any time, and is 
only valuable on account of its kelp thores atid a fmall quan> 
tity of grain it produces. 

6, 7. Kirkhejl and lleray lie ftretched along the weft coaft 
of North Uift, pretty clofe to it, and feparated from it and 
from ojie another by a fand which the fe.a overflows at 

water. The former is one mile long, but very narrow: the 
foil fiiidy. The laiter is three miles long, and half a mile 
broad in mod places. The foil is partly fandy and partly 
lilack ground, yielding tolerable crops of barley, and pafture 
for cattle. 

8. Grimfay. —South of the mainland'of North Uift, be¬ 
tween it ami Benbecula, lies Grimfay, an llland only at high 
\v.itcr; it is barren, two miles in length, and covered with 
heath, but is very valuable on account of its kelp ftiores. 

q. Banbecula^ is feparated from ^South Uift only by two 
Aral low channels which at ebb are hot above three or four feet 
deep. 'J'here are feveral fmall iflands on the coaft of thefe 
channels; and Benbecula is a fquare of three miles each way. 
The eaftern parts of it are arable, where alfo is a bay for the 
Ihelter of fmall veflels. There are feveral fmall frefti-water 
lakes well ftored with, filh and fowl, and fmall forts built on 
the iflands in thofe, lakes. 

I o. South Uijl .—^This ifland is about twenty miles from north 
to fouth, ‘ and from fix to eight wide, of an oblong form,. and 
feparated from Barra to the fouthward and weftward by a 
channel or found nearly eight or nine miles broad, which never 
ebbs. 'J’oward the weft fide • the foil is totally light (md per* 
fedUy fandy, and the moft part of it rendered quite ufelefs 
by the foverity of the conftant ftorms that blow from the weft 
witii the force of the fea, during the winter and fpring feafons. 
Farther back, there is jane continued chain of fwamp and 
lakes, abounding with the greateft .variety cS’*the fineft trouts }»■ 
and ftill to the eaftward tliere are fteep and lofty mountains,' 
covered with heath and verdure, fit enough for pafturinjg black 
cattle, horfes, fliecp, and goats, during the fummer and 
autumn months. As the foil to weft fide is for tlie moft 
part light and fandy, it of tourfe ihuft be barren of itfelf, 
without the f»rce of nianuce. There are delightful fields to 
be feen coveted with the fineft natural grafs in fummer} yet, 
in the winter feafon, many of. thefe very fpots are covered, 
over with drifted fand, in fuch si manner, that’ the leaft trace- 
of verdure' cannot be feen >for many months. Were it not 
for the immenfe quantity of floating fea-ware that* is thtqwn 
.. ^ afbore 
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athore during the winter ItormiS) the inhabitants never couM 
manure the ground^ fo as to raife a tolerable crop of any kind. 
Barley, oatS, rye, and’ potatoes, with fifti, are the chief pro- 
du£Iions for the fupport of the inhabitants. It ought to be 
obfetved alfo, that the produce of the country does not more 
than ferve the people for nine months in the year. Kelp is 
the ftaple commodity, of which i,iao tons are, on an average, 
manafaflured in the illahd About 440 or 480 head of cows 
and young oxen are annually exported, lilie number of Ihecp 
is about 7,000. The horfes are fmall, but full of i'pirit, and 
hurdy: their number about 800. There are a few goats, 
tome deer and rabbits, with abundance of game, and birds of 
the aquatic kind^ and birds of prey, as eagles, hawks, and 
falcons. The coads abound with hfh; and numbers of whales 
are feen at particular feafons of the year. The number of. 
inhabitants is eftimated at of which 500 are Proteilants, 

»td) the'reft Ronvan CathoHcs. 

11. Brifca is (ituated to the fouthward of South Uift. Its 
extent is trifting, and its population not numerous. 

12. Bmrray. —To the fouthward of thefe is JBarra or Barray, 
which, with a number of lefler iflandsj conftitutes a parochial 
diftrift,. terminating the chain of ifies which ftretches from 
Lewis on the north, to Berneray or Biftiop’s Ifle on the fouth. 
The principal i (lands, beOdes Barray, that are inhabited, are 
Waterfayy Sanderayy Ifahayi Mengatay^ and Bernerayy to the 
fouth; Floddayt Hellefap and Qigay^ bn the eaft ; there is belides, 
a number of fmalier iflands hot inhabited. The main ifland of 
Barray is eight computed miles in length, and fropi two to 
four in breadth, being interfe£led in different places by arms 
of the fea. The ifland of Wfderjayy feparated from the 
main ifland by a channel of one (hile, is about tliree miles in 
length, and in fome pkices a mite and a half broad. The next 
is San^rayt diftant five rniti^ froth Barray. It is two miles 
*ia length, two in htreadth, asid contains nine families. Men^ 
...galay, at the diftanceof twelve iniles, two miles in length, and 
. two mi^ in breadth, contains eight familiesl The laft is 

JS'ernerayt which from itsbemg called the Biffiop’s Ifle, feems to 
have once belonged to the^bilhop of riife'iilej.. It is fixteen miles 
' diftentfrom Baili^^ one mile ht len^1iiV.thr|e>fi)urth8 bf a mile 
in breadth, and; contains' three' faniiiiesi:'-^ .^efij - iflands are 
forrile in coni sihd' giafs, but liable to fflafted' by the- fouth- 
’ weft wiirdf, vihich frequently blbW here. They are very dif- 
v^^fteutt of aeeefs^ dn account of the' ftrohg cthrrents running .be- 
tween them) amit khiding is fomerimes not cmly difficult but 
lunfludous# ^oii'b^ the ilhisid of high rock, with 

- yejy 
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ver^ luxuriant grafs growing at the to{> of it. The mhahitants 
oV'tbis idaud climb to the top*, at the rifk of their lives, and 
by means of a rope carry up their wedders to fatten. 

13. Kifmult lies very near to Barm on the fouth; this with 
fome adjacent illes belongs to the Macneals of Barra. The 
natives are faid to have been formerly Fapifts, but their lord 
among other means of converting them, ufed that which Dr. 
Johnfon has commemorated in the following anecdote. " The 
inhabitants of Rum,” he fays, ** continued Papifts for fome 
time after the laird became a Proteftant. Their adherence to 
their old religion was'ftrengthened by the countenance of the 
laird’s lifter, a zealous Romanift, till, one Sunday as they were 
going to mafs under the condu£f of .their patronefs, Maclean 
met them on 'the way, gave one. of them a bloyr on the head 
witb a yellow Jlicky I luppofe a cane, for which the £arfe had no 
name, and drove them to the kirk, from which they have never 
fince departed^ Since the ufe of this method or converflon, 
the inhabitants of Egg and CannS) who continue Papifts, call' 
the proteftantifm of Rum, the religion of the yellow Jlich** 

14. Skyt is one of the largeft of tfaofe called the Weftera 

Illands, being 47 miles in len^,. f^om north to fouth, and 
from 12 to 20 in breadth,, from eaft to weft; feparated by 
a narrow channel from the county of InvemeL. Toward 
the fouth-weft is a chain of rude mountains, black and red, 
which according to Mr. Pennant, appears as if difcoloured 
by fire, and on the eaft a long extent of-Jofty hills: there is, 
however a conliderable quantity of level ground, which affords 
pafture, and is capable of tillage. In,..the; mountains are 
found quarries of marble and. linrieftone ; with fome appear¬ 
ance of mineral ores. Dr. Johnfon^ yp'ho. vifited . Sky, fays, 
** as this iiland lies ill the fifty-feventh degree, the. air cannot 
be fuppofed to have much wkrmth. Sky lies open on the 
weft and north to a vaft extent of ocean; and is codied in the 
fummer by perpetual ventUadon, but by .the fame blafis is 
kept warm in winter, 't^eir weather is. not pleafing. Half 
the year is deluged with rain. . From the autumnal to the 
vernal equinox, a dry day is.;-hardly known, except, when 
the (liowers are fttfpended bya.teatpeft. .Under fuch Ikies 
can jae expelled , no great exuberaiice pf vefgetation. Their 
winter overtakes thpir. ffpmtney, ;S|d<ktht^ 1^ lies upon the 
ground drenc^edVwitli rain.: ’Ihe^iiu ftruggles 
produce fqme of qur earlj^;|i^i^, gpofebet^es 

in September; hu|5 <he. 

Their winter is feldb'm<,fh^^ns^n^'’> 
plsmtSi or reduces the pati^'td lhteV|KLilf.ph-^ 

&e fummer. In ihe y6ar xyfi, they h^d % fevere ieafon. 

The 
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- The fnow lay Ipng on the ground^ a calamity hardly known 
before. Part of their cattle'died for want, part were unff-J*- 
fohably fold to. buy ^Aenance for the owners. The foil, as 
' in other countries,, has its diverfities. In fome parts there is 
only a tliin layer of earth fpread upon a rock, which bears 
nothing but a.ihort, brcj^wn heath,, and^erhaps, is not gene¬ 
rally capable of any better <produ£^. There , are many bogs 
or modes of great^lf or l6fs extent, where th& foil cannot be 
fuppo&d to waqt depth, ^ptigh it is too wet for the plough. 
The vallies and the mouhtalhs are alike darkened with heath. 

Some gfafs, however, grows here and' there, and fome hap¬ 
pier, fpots of earth, are cajpable of tillage. .'Their agriculture is 
laborious, and, perhaps,. rather feeble than unlkilful. Their 
'chief manure is fea-weed, which when they lay to rot upon 
the held, gives tthehn a better crop than ihofc of the High¬ 
lands.' They heap, iea-lhells upon' the dunghill, which in 
time moulder into, a fertilizing fubftance. "When they find a 
vein of earth where they cannot ufe it, they dig it up, and 
add it to the mould pf; a mote commodious place. Their corn 
grounds often lie in fuch. intricacies among the craggs, that 
there is no room for the aifkidn of -.a.plough.- The foil is then 
turned, up by manual- labour,, with an inftrument called a 
crooked fpade. ’ The grain which .tliey Commit to the furrows 
thus tedioufly formed,, is etih^ o^s or barley. They do not 
fow barley without very copious manure, and then they ex- 
pedf from it ten for one, an increafd.^iual to that of better 
countries. "When their grain is arrived at the ftate which they 
mull conllder as ripening, they do not cut, but pull barley: 
to the oats they apply tte 0 ckle. "Wheel carriages they have 
none, but make a frame of timber which is drawn by one 
horfe with the two points behind. preffipg on the ground. 
On this they fometlmes drag home, tlurif -(heaves, but often 
convey them .home in a kind .of ^’Sriier or frame of (licks on 
the hptfe^s back. Their, rocks abbuhd with kelp, a fea plant, 
of. whifch the a(hes are melted. They burn kelp in 

gr^t, quantities, and.'fend .it fiiips, which come re- 

gui^tly to purchafe them. T^cJcatriier.of iSky are not fo fmnll 
as is, cbmmp'nly believed. Sincd bh^^Mve tent ^eir beeves 
in great numbers to- :tbe- foUtherj^ n^tt,, th^ have probably 
taken mor'i^j,,dare^of .ijibu?.. like their 

ire milked 
iiW'quarti'.and’pf a 

ihe^ a arc ip Sky deiti^r .^ts nor mice $ but 

W^fel i% thi^-^hf m hohf^ idling 

The ihhab^iits. 

fflands^wU^ T^I^^ feen, are cbm- 
8 monly 
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ihonly of the middle jftatare, with fewer among them very 
or very (hort, than are feen in England.” In tihe year I74<S 
Prince Charles Stuart concealed himtelf in a cave on this ifland 
for two nights. ' 

15. Raafay .—«,The length of Raafay,” fays Dr, Johnfon» 
« is, by computation^ fifteen miles, and the breadth two. Thefe 
countries, have never been meafured, .and the computation by 
miles is negligent and arbitrary. We^obferved in travelling) 
that the nominal and real dillance of places had very little re¬ 
lation to each other. Raafay probably contains near a hundred 
fquare miles. It affords not much ground) notwithftanding its 
extent, either for tillage or paflure} for it. is rough, rocky, 
and barren. The cattle often perifh by falling from the pre¬ 
cipices. It is like the other iflands, I think, generally naked 
of {hade, but it is naked by negleft j for the laird has an 
orchard, and very large forefl trees grow about -his houfe. 
Like other hilly countries it has many rjyulets.. One of the 
brooks turns a com mill, and at leaffc One produces trouts. 
In the dreams or frefh lakes of the iflands, 1 have never Iieard 
of any other fifh than* trouts and eelsr: Raafay has wild fowl 
in abundance, but neither deer, hares, nor rabbits, Attempts 
have been made to raife roebucks 4n Raafay, but without 
effe£);. The young ones it is extremely difficult to rear, and 
the old can very feldom be taken alive. Hares and rabbits 
can be more eafily obtained. . That they have few or none of 
either in Sky, they impute to the ravage of the foxes, and 
have therefore fet, fOr fome' years pad, a price upon their 
heads, which as the number was . diminifhed, has been gra¬ 
dually raifed, from three fhilUngs and fixpence to a guinea, 
a fum fo great lil^is part of the world, that in a fhort time 
Sky may be as. free from foxes as England from wolvbs. 
The beads of prey in the idahds are foxes, otters, and weafels. 
The foxes are bigger than thofe of England j but. .the otters 
exceed ours in a far greater proportion. In Raafay they 
might have hares and rabbits, for they, have no foxes. The 
corn of this ifland is but little. I faw the harveft of a fmall 
field. The. women reaped the . com, and the men bound up 
the fheaves. The ftrokes of the fickle were timed by the 
modulation of the harveft fonigi,' iii,which all their voices were, 
united. The ground of Raafay feemjstfitter for cattle than foir 
corn} and of b}ac.k cxttle>;I fupp^e|&ek n is very' glfektir 
Raafay is fuppofed to haiVe iJ^W .Vii^y long inhabited^ - ^ 
one fide of it they flr6w eavet^filtt) which the ru^e wteiotis ^ 
the firft ages retr^^^frojpa th® Thefe dresiry vaults 

might have; had much/fttoiige^ 

didance at which .Um fifft |H3^ubrf,of this, ifland lived from 
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the, prefent time, is afforded by the Hone heads of arrows 
which are very .frequently picked up. The people call them,/ 
and believe that the fairies (hoot then! at the cattTe. 
Near ^e houfe at Raafay is a chapel unroofed and ruinous, 
which has lon^ been ufed only as a [dace of buri^.. About 
the churches m the iflands are ftnall fquarcs inclofed with 
ftone, which belong, to* particular familiesi' as repoiitories for 
the dead. At Raafay there is one, I think for the proprietor, 
and one for fome collateral houfe. In this ifland are alfb a 
petrifying fpritig, and a quarry of free-ftone.’.’ 

16. Renay.—-.To the northward of Raafay is the ifland of 
Ronay, which is about four miles in length and nearly two in 
breadth. It is the property of Macleod of Raafay. It is 
rocky and barren, but aflbrds paidure to i6o cattle. It has 
a good bay or harbour, but no veflels put.into it unlefs forced 
by the weather or other accidents. 

17. Fladday^ is. a green iflet Tying to the" northward of 
Ronay. It is about two miles in' circumference, and its coafts 
abound in ii(h. 

18. Haverfay^ and^^yt —On the weftem (ide of 

Sky, attached to the paiifti of Braccadale, are the iflands of 
Haverfay, Vufay, and Soay. Thefe iflands are not inhabited, 
but are only pendicles to the diflFerent farms on the (hore that 
are Oppofite to them, and aiFord pafture for cattle during part 
of the fummer and winter feafpns. 

19. Eggi an ifle of which the computed circumference 
is ten miles: it has padure lands, andTome which may bear 
com. 

The iflands which are reckoned among the Hebrides, and arc 
annexed to Argyleihire, are, . 

1. Canfur, which lies about half a mile‘from Rum, is in 
length three miles and breadth one, its'furface is hilly, pro¬ 
ducing padure for conflderable'numhets of cattle, but little 
com. On the north-ead fide is gOod padurage. 

2. is nearly adjacent CMl, and edimated at fix 
miles long and four broad. It- lis"reprd^hted as mountainous, 
rugged, and barren. la the hUls are red deer. The horfes 
are very dnall, but of a breed etnlbent for beauty, '^his ifle 
is thinly inhalnted; but it fwamss .with fea-fowl, especially 
puffins, which lay their jeggs here fn yi# q^mtltiCs. 

3. Mttci-H two mi||eS m lengthy and ohO in breadth, fruit¬ 
ful in com and gi^i Tarrounded with ;r<^k^ 9hfi particuisu’ly 
noted for good.^wksr 4 

4. - Cff//. —Tlus^.i|(land is c^pUted tli^een miles in 

Imgth and .thresh? bres^th.: Both property 

of me Dote of A»yle/ but the middle heli^gs'to I^clean. 

' ’P ■. Coll 
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Col is not properly rocky ; it is rather one continued rock, of 
•i furface much diverfified with protuberances, and covered 
with a thin layer of earthy which is often broken and dif- 
scovers the Itone. This ifland has many lochs,, fome of which 
have trouts and eels, and others have never yef been flocked. 
Their quadrupeds are horfes', cows, fheep, and goats. They 
have neither deer, hares, nor rabbits. They have no vermin, 
except rats, which have been lately brought thither by fea, as 
to other places ; and are free from ferpents, frogs .and toads. 
This ifland is 'unufually populous, and its coafl produces ex¬ 
cellent cod and ling. 

5. Tyrey. — This ifland, fituated about fix miles weft from 
Saint Columbus, is about eight miles in length and three in 
breadth. It abounds with corn, cattle, fifh and fowl; has a 
frefh water lake with an ifland and an old caflle in it; and 
has an harbour for boats ufed in thofe parts. The property 
of this ifland originally belonged to the'Mackleans ; but from 
them it pafled to the Argyle family. 

6. Ulva. —Ulva is a fmall ifle lying fouth-eaft from Coll, 
and elofe upon the fouth-weft fhore' of Mull. Its general 
afpe£l is barren and rocky. It has land fit as well for agri¬ 
culture as for pafture. , Fifties may be caught in abundance 
round the coaft. Sea weeds grow on the fhores. It has from 
the moft ancient times been accounted fertile, and aftbrds at 
prefent grain more than fuflicient for the fupport of its inha¬ 
bitants. It was long the feat of the ancient family of tho 
M'Quarrys. It is little more tlian two miles in circumference. 
The found of Ulva, or ftrait that divides it from Mull, affords 
fafe anchoring ground for coafting veffels. 

7. Co/Hrfra.-r-Adjacent to Ulva, on its weftern fide, is the 
ftill frnaller ifle of Gometra, remarkable only for fome bafaltic 
pillars, and for. two bays or harbours : one facing the fouth, 
and the other the north both accounted fafe for fmall veffels. 

8. Inch Kmncth .—Ori th.e fbuthern fide of Ulva is Inch 

Kenneth, fcarcely a mile diftant from the coaft of Mull. It 
may be about a. mile in length, and half a . mile .in breadth. 
It is deftitute. of trees, but verdant \ affording rich pafture, 
and fufiiciently fufceptible of tillage. It was once a feminary 
of monks, dependant on the latter ifland. The veftiges of a- 
chapel ftill .remain. Here Dr. Samuel Johnfon was hofpitably 
entertained by Sir Allan M‘Lean and Ihiis daughters, who had 
im elegant refidence on this fequeftered fpot. . ‘ 

9. Stajfa. — This ifland, though it may be regarded as one 
of the greateft curiofitieS .in the worldj has till lately been 
fcarcoly known. It is juft mentioned by Buchanan, by name; 
and though the native Hebvidians confideted the cave as one 

Voi.. IV. L of 
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of the feats or palaces of their hero Fingal, it waS nerer re» 
.garded by any intelligent traveller. A Mr. Leach feems to be 
among the firft that noticed it., He was a native of England ; 
and being on a tifit at Drimnen in Moryen, on one of hi# 
fifliing excuriionsy he happened to go near it. ‘Being ftruck 
with the fingularity of its appearance^' he landed upon it, and 
examined it particularly'^ This was in the year A few 

days afterwards Sir Jpfeph Banks, in his way to Iceland, caft 
anchor in the found of Mull* oppbfite to Drimneiij and was 
immediately invited to land by Mr. M‘Lean, who entertained 
him and his party with great hofpitality. Here Mr. Leach 
related to Sir Jofeph what' he had feenj which excited his 
curiofity fo ftrongly, that he could Wot refill the offer made 
by’ this gentleman ‘ to accorhpany him to Staffa. Sir Jofeph 
Banks afterwards publiihed, or rather allowed Mr. Pennant to 
publifh, an account of his expedition, in fuch terms of admi¬ 
ration as excited great curiofity; and it has fmee been vifited 
by a variety of perfons. '** We arrived,” he fays, ** ’atthe 
fouth-wefl part of the ifland, the feat of the moil remarkable 
pillars; where we ho fooner arrived than we. were {truck with 
a feene of magnificence which exceeded our expectations, 
though formed, as we thought, upon the moft fanguine foun¬ 
dation. The whole of that end of the ifland fupported by 
ranges of natural pillars, moltly above fifty feet high, (landing 
in natural colonnades, according as the bays or points of land 
formed themfelves; upon a firm bafis of folid unformed rock, 
above thefe, the (Iratum which reaches to the foil or furface 
of the ifland, varied in thicknefs, as the ifland itfelf formed 
into hills or valleys ; each hill, which hung over the columns 
.below, forming an at^le pediment; foine of thefe 'above 
fixty feet in thicknefs from the bafe' to the point, formed by 
the floping of the hill on each fide, dmofl into the fhape of 
diofe ufed in arcHltedlure. Comps^d to this, what are the 
cathedrals or thd palaces built by msm Mere models or play¬ 
things! Imitations as.diminutive as his works will always be 
Ur|ien compared to thdfe of nature I Wliefe is now the boaft 
of the arc^iiteCl ? Regularity, the only part |n which he 
fancied htmfelf to exceed his millrefs. Nature, is here found 
in her pofleifion; and here it has been for ages undeferibed. Is 
not this the fchool were the art was originally fludied ? And 
what has been kdded to this by the whole Gitecian fchool ? -a 
capital to ornament the column of Namre, of which they 
could execute only a model} and for that very capital they 
werre obliged to a biilh of acandius. How amply does Nature 
repay thoie who ftvdy her wonderful works! "With bur minds 
full of fuch refiedions, we proceeded along the Ihore, tread- 

5 . wg 
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ing upon another Giant’s Caufeway, every ftone being formed 
into a certain number of fides and angles, till in a Ihort.time 
we arrived at the mouth of a cave, the moft magnificent, I 
fuppofe, that has ever been deferibed by travellers. 

** The mind can hardly form an idea more magnificent than 
fuch a fpace, fupported on. each fide by ranges of columns, 
and roofed by the bottoms of thofe which have been broke off 
in order to form it} between the angles of which a yellow 
ftalagmitic matter has exuded, which feryes to define the 
angles precifely, and at the fame time vary the colour with 
a great deal of elegance: and to render it ilill more agreeable, 
the whole ^is lighted from without; fo that the farthefi: ex¬ 
tremity is very plainly feen from without: and the air within, 
being agitated by the flux and reflux of the tides, is perfedHy 
dry and wholefome, free entirely from the damp vapours with 
which natural caverns in general abound. We alked the 
name of it. Said our guide, * The Cave of Fhinn.’ ‘ What is 
Fhinn ?' faid we. ‘ Fhinn M*G9ul, whom the tranflator of 
OlTian’s works has called Fihgal.’ How.fortunate, that in this 
cave we ihould meet with the remembrance of that chief, 
whofe exiftence, as well as that of the whole epic poem, is 
almoil doubted in England ! Enough for the beauties of Staffa.. 
I (hall now proceed _ to deferibe it and its produftions more 
philofophically. 

“ The little ifland of Staffa lies on the weft coaft of Mull, 
about three leagues north-eaft from Iona, or I-Columb-Kill. 
Its greateft lengtli is about an Englifii mile, and its breadth 
about half a one. On the weft fide of the ifle is a fmall bay, 
where boats generally land} a little to the foutliward of which 
the firft appearance of pillars are. to be obferved. They are 
fniall; and inftead of being placed upright, lie down on their 
fides, each forming a fegment of a circle. From thence you 
pafs a fmall cave; above which the pillars, now grown a little 
larger, are inclining in all dire£lions. In one place in particu¬ 
lar, a fmall mafs of them very much refemblcs the ribs, of a 
(hip. From hence, having palled the cave, which, if it .is not 
low water, you muft do in a boat, you come to the firft 
ranges of pillars, which arc ftill not above half as large as 
thofe a little beyond. Over againft this place is a fmall ifland, 
called i^; Erfe BoO‘Jba'‘laf or more properly Buachaillet or ** the 
Herdfm^,” feparated from the lOfiin by a channel not many 
fathon|}s wide. . This whole ifland is compofed of pillars 
without any ftratum above them.* They are ftill fmall, but 
by much ths neateft formed of any about the place. The firft 
divifion of the ifland, for at high water it is divided into two, 
makes a kind of a cone, the pillars converging together 

L a towards 
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towards the centre. On the other they are generalJy laid 
down flat j and in the front next to the main, you fee how 
beautifully they are packed together; their ends coming out 
fquare with the bank which they form. Ail thefe have their 
tranfverfe fe£lions exaft, and their furfaces fmooth, which is 
by no moans the cafe with the large ones,^ which are cracked 
in all <lire£tions. ’ I much queftion, however, if any one in 
this whole illand of Buachaille is two feet in diameter. The 
main ifland oppofed to Boo*iha>la, and farther towards the north- 
weftj is fupported by ranges of pillars pretty ere£l i and diough 
not tall (as they are not uncovered to the bafe) of large dia¬ 
meters ; and at their feet is an irregular pavement, made by the 
upper fides of fuch as have been broken off, which extends as 
far under water as the eye can reach. Here the forms of the 
pillars ate apparent; thefe are of three, four, five, fix, and feven 
fides} but the numbers of fivO' and fix are by much the molt 
prevalent. The largeft I meafured was of feven. Tt was four 
feet five inches in diameUi^. I fhall give the meafurement 
of its fides, and thofe of fome other forms which I met with; 

No. I. Four fides. , No. II. Five fides. 

Diam. I foot 5 inches. Diam. 2 feet 10 inches. 


F<et. liKbes. Feet. Inches. 


Firfi fide 

- I 

s 

Firft fide 

- 1 

10 

Second 

- I 

I , 

Second 

- I 

10 

Third 

- 1 

6 

Third , 

- I 

5 

Fourth 

- I 

I 

Fourth 

• - I 

7 » 




Fifth - 

- I 

8 

No. III. Six fides 

» 

No. IV. 

Seven fides. 

Diam. 3 feet 6 inches. 

Diam. 4 feet 5 inches. 


Feet. 

Inches. 


Feet. Inches. 

Firft fide 

- 0 

10 

Firft fide 

- 2 

10 

Second 

~ 2 

2 

Second 

- 2 

4 

Third 

- 2 

2 

Third 

- I 

10 

Fourth 

- I 

II 

Fourth 

- 2 

0 

Fifth - 

- 2 

2 

Fifth - 

- I 

I 

Sixth > 

- 2 

9 

Sixth 

- I 

6 




Seventh 

- 1 

3 


The furfaces of thefe large pillars, in general, 3^ rough 
and uneven, full of cracks in all dire£liohs. The tmfverfe 
figures in the upright ^ftes never fail to run in their true direc¬ 
tions. The furfaces upon which we walked wefe often flat, 
having neither concavity nor convexity. The larger number, 
however, were concave, though fome were very evidently 

.8 convex. 
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convex. In fome places the interftices within the perpen- 
rlicular figures were filled up with a yellow fpar. In one 
place a vein pafled in the mafs of pillars, carrying here and 
there fmall threads of fpar. Though they were broken and 
cracked through aqd through in all directions, yet their per¬ 
pendicular figures* might eafily be traced. From whence it is 
eafy to infer, that whatever the accident might have been tliat 
caufed the diflocation, it happened after the formation of the 
pillars. From' hence, proceeding along Ihore, you arrive at 
Fingal’s Cave. The dimenfions appear in the following 
table: 


Lengtli of the cave from the rock 
From the pitch of the arch 
Breadth of ditto at the mouth 
At the farther end 
Height of the arch at the mouth 
At the end 

Height of an.outfide pillar 
Of one at the north-weft corner 
Depth of water at the mouth 
At the bottom 




Feet. 

Inches. 

without 

- 

37 * 

6 


- 

250 

0 

- 

- 

53 

7 

- 

- 

20 

a 

- 

- 

117 

6 

- • 

- 

70 

. 0 


- 

39 

6 



54 

0 

- 

- 

18 

■ 0 

m 

- 

9 

0 


“ The cave runs Into the rock in the direCfion of north-caft 
by eaft by the compafs. Proceeding farther to the north-weft 
you meet with the higheft ranges of pillars, the magnificent 
defcriptlon of which is paft all defcriptioii. Here they are 
bare to their very bafis, and' the ftratum below them is alfo 
vifible. In a ftioft time it rifes many feet above the water, 
and gives an opportunity of examining its quality. Its furface 
rough, and has often large lumps of ftone fticking in it, as if 
half immerfed. Itfelf, when broken, is compofed of a thou- 
fand heterogeneous parts, which together have very much the 
appearance of a^ lava ; and the more fo as many of the lumps 
appear to be of the very fame ftone of which the pillars are 
formed; This whole ftratum lies in an inclined pofitiort, dip¬ 
ping gradually fovrards the fouth-eaft. *As hereabouts is the^ 
fituation of the higheft pillars, I fliall mention my meafure- 
ments of them and the different ftrata in this place, premifing 
that the’meafurements’were made with a line, held in the 
hand of a perfon who ftood at the top of the clLlF, and.rcach- 
in'g to the bottom, to the lower end of which, was tied a white 
mark, which was obferved by one who ftaid below for the 
purpofe.' When , this mark Was let off. from the water, the 
perfon below noted it down, and made Cgnal to him 

L 3 . above* 
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above, who made then a mark in his rope. Whenever this 
mark pafied a notable place, the fame fignal was made, and 
the name of the place noted down as before. The line being 
all hauled up, and the diftances between the marks mcafured 
and noted down, gave, when compared with the book kept 
below, the diftances, as for inftance, in the cave: 

** No.Lin the book below,, was called from the water to the 
foot of the firft pillar, in the book above ; No. I. gave 36 feet 
8 inches, the higheil of that afeent, which was compofed of 
broken pillars. 

No. I. Pillar at the wejl corner of FingaPs Cave. 

Feet. Inches. 

1. From the water to the foot of the pillar - 12 lo 

2. Height of the pillar - - • 37 3 

3. Stratum above the pillar - - 65 9 

No. II. FingaPs Cave. 

1., From the water to the foot of the pillar - , 36 • 8 

2. Height of the pillar , - - “ 39 6 

3. From the top of the pillar to the top of the 

arch - - - - - 314 

4. Thicknefs of the ftratum above - . - 3,4 4 

By adding together tlie firft three meafufe- 

ments, w^e got the height of the arch 

from the water - - - 117 6 

No. III. Corner pillar to the nvejhvaril of FingaPs Cave. 

Stratum below the pillar of lava*like haatter - 11 o 

Length of pillar - - - - 54 o 

Stratum above the pillar - . - -..61 6 

No. IV. Another pillar to the <u>e/lnvard. ‘ 

Stratum below the pillar - - - 17 i 

Height of the pillar - - - 50 o 

Stratum above - - ■ - -51 i 

No. V. Another pillar farther to the nuflnvard. 

Stratum below the pillar - - - 19 8 

Height of the pillar - - * 55 * 

Stratum above - . - - - 54 ,7 

The ftratUm above'the pillars which is here mentioned is unw 
fprmly the fame, confifting of numberlefs fmaU pillars behd- 
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ing and inclining in all diTe£);Ions} fometimes fo irregularly, 
that the ftones can only be fud to have an inclination to affume 
a columnal form } in others more regular, but never breaking 
into or difturbing the ftratutnof large pillars, whofe tops every 
where keep an unifprm and irregular line. Proceeding now 
along fliore, roundlhe north end of the ifland, you arrive at 
Oua-na-BcarvCi or*^e <« Corvorant^g Cave.” riere the ftra- 
tum under the pillars is lifted up very high:' the pillars above 
it are confiderably lefs than thofe at the north>weft end of the 
ifland, but ftill very confiderable. Beyond is' a bay which cuts 
deep into the ifland, rendering it in that place not more than 
a quarter of a mile over. On the fides of this bay, efpecially be¬ 
yond a little valky, which almbft cuts the ifland in two, are two 
liages of pillars, but ftnall'; however having a ftfatum between 
them exa£ily the fame as that above them, formed of innu¬ 
merable little pillars,, iliaken out of their places, and leaning 
in all dire£bions. Having paflcd this bay, the pillars totally 
ceafe. The rock is of dark brown ftone ; and no figns of re¬ 
gularity occur till you have pafled round, the fouth-eaft end.of 
the ifland (a fpace almoft as large as that occupied by the pil¬ 
lars), which you meet again on the weft fide, beginning to 
form themfelves irregularly, as if the ftratum had an inclin¬ 
ation to that form, and foon arrive at the bending pillars where 
I began. The ftone of which the pillars are formed is a 
coarfe kind of baffltes, very much refembling the Giant’s 
Caufeway in Ireland.” 

This account from Sir Jofeph Banks is given chiefly becaufe 
of the correft meafurements of the bafaltic columns, to take 
which muft have been a work of much trouble and difficulty. 
It may be added^ that on the north fide of StafFa is a large 
cavern; and that when the waves of the furrounding ocean 
are agitated and dafti themfelves againft this part of the rock, 
the approaching wavq fills die cavern, and at the fame time 
compreflfes the air within, which by the force of its fpring or 
recoil, again forces out the - water in white froth or fmoke, 
with a report fimilar to the firing of cannon, which is heard at 
a great diftance. It may be remarked, alfo, that the fea 
during winter, rufbing into the caverns which penetrate the 
ifland, fhakes the whole mats to its foundation. Some poor 
people that ir^diSd there one winter to take care of the cattle, 
were fo terrifieij by the inking of their miferable hut in tern- 
peftuous weather, that they feized the firft oppbrtunity of for- 
&king the ifland, believing' that the ftrange concuffions which 
they felt could proceed ^lia nothing but the rage of an evil 
fpirit.. The Gave of is. undoubtet^y ono of the moft 

magnificent pbje^.vrihich the eye can behold} confiding, as it 
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does, of a mafly roof of enormous weight telling on the tops 
of regular columns. The roof confifts of fragments of pil¬ 
lars, the lhafts of which have been waflied away by the ocean. 
The fragments are cemented by calcareous matter} which, 
when contrafted with the dark purple -hexagons formed by 
the ends of pillars, gives the whole the appearance of Mofaic 
work. Between the upright pillars is -often found a cement, 
generally of a beautiful white colour, interfperfed with rbom- 
DOidal and prifmatic cryftals, wKicK are fometlmes tinged with 
green. This fubftance is in general calcareous fpar (cryftal-. 
lized carbonate of lime). In fome inftances, however, the 
fpace’is filled up.with infiltrations of beautiful white granite. 
In the very midft of the bafaltic pillars, when broken, -are to be 
found pieces of radiated zeolite. At the farther extremity of 
the Cave of Fingal is a fmall cave, which from certain pali’agos 
fends forth an agreeable noife 5 hence it has received the name 
of An-va-Vinci dr the Melodious Cave.” 

Dr. Uno Van Troil, the learned bifhop of Linckse-peng, 
who vifited StalFa along with Sir Jofeph Banks, 'in his Letters 
on Iceland, gives the following animated account of this cave : 
•* How magnificent are the remains we have of the porticoes 
of the ancients! And with what admiration do we behold 
the colonnades which adorn the principal buildings of our times! 
And yer every one who compares them with Fingal’s Cave, 
form'ed by nature in the illand of StafFa, mull readily acknow¬ 
ledge that this piece of nature’s architedlure fax furpafles every 
thing that invention, luxury, and talle, ever produced amonu 
the Greeks.” 

This fuperb monument,” fays M. de St. Fond, « of a 
grand fubterraneous corobuftion, the date of which has been 
loll in the lapfe of ages, prefents an appearance of order and 
regularity fo wonderful, that it is difficult for the coldell ob- 
ferver, and one the leall fenfible to the phenomena which re¬ 
late to the convulfions of the globe, 'not to -be fingularly 
allonilhed by this prodigy, which may be coniidered as a fort 
of natural palace. I (adds he) have' feert many ancient vol¬ 
canoes, and I have given deferiptions of feveral fuperb bafaltic 
caufeways and delightful caverns in the midll of lavas, but 
I have n^ver found any thing which comes fiear^ to this, or 
can bear any comparifon with it, for the admirable regularity 
of the columns, the height of the arch, the fitiiation, the 
form, the elegance of ffiis produ£lion of nature, or its refem-, 
blance to the mallertpieces Of art, though this .has had no 
(hare in its conllru^lion. It is therefore not at all furprifing 
that tradition fhould have mad? i% th? of 9, hero.” 
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lo. St. Columbus^ Icolm-Killy at Iona .—The iHaTid bearing 
t|iefe feveral names is the moft renowned of the Hebrides. It ' 
is about three miles long and one broad, the land being fiat and 
level toward the eaft, on the oppofite rough and rocky, and 
produdlive in an unufual degree. Its firft name is deriyed 
from its having been the refidence of a faint and his difciples. 
It was alfo the abode of the biihop of the Ifles, and of fome 
kingSj and. is faid-to have afforded a burial place to m.iny 
Scotch, Irifh, and Norwegian fovereigns. The fecond name 
is Irifli, the third modern, and probably derived from the 
fecond. The . following defeription is in the animated and 
energetic words of Dr. Johnfon, in his tour to the Hebrides: 

** We were now,” he fays, treading that illuilrious ifland 
which was once the luminary of the Caledonian regions, 
whence favage clans and roving barbarians derived the benefit 
of knowledge and the blellings of religion. To abftrafl the 
mind from all local emotion would be. impoffible, if it were 
endeavoured, and would be foolifh if it were poflible. What¬ 
ever withdraws us from the power of our fenfes j whatever 
makes the paft, the diftant, or the future predominate over the 
prefent, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far 
from me and from my friends be fuch frigid philofophy, as 
may condufl us indifferent and unmoved over any ground 
which has been dignified by wifdom, bravery, or virtue. That 
man is little to be envied whofe patriotifni would not gain 
force upon the plain of Marathon, or whofe piety would not 
grow warmer among the ruins of Iona. The churches of the 
two convents are both Handing, though unroofed. They were 
built of unhewn ftone, but folid, and not inelegant. The 
epifcopal church confifts of two parts, feparated by the belfry, 
and built at different times. The original church had, Jike 
others, the altar at one end and the tower at the other; but 
as it grew too fmall, -another building of equal dimenfion was 
added, and the tower then’wasaicceffarily in the middle. Tliat 
thefe edifices are of different ages fe^s evident. The arch of 
the firft church is Roman, being pA^if^a circle; that of the 
additional building is pointed, and therefore Gothic or SirrA- 
cenical i the tower is firm, and wants: only to be floored and 
covered. Of the chambers'or cells belonging to the monks, 
there are fome walls remaining, but nothing approaching to,a 
complete apartment. The bottom of the church is fo encum¬ 
bered with mud and rubbifli, that we could make no dif- 
coveries of curious infcriptions, and' what there are have been 
Silready publiftied. The piac^ is.faid to be known where the 
Llack (tones lie concealed, oitt which the old Highland chiefs, 
when they made eontra^s and alli^tnces, ufed to take the oath, 

which 
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which ^as confidered as more facred than any other obliga- 
tion^ and which could not be violated without the blackefl; 
infamy. In thofe days of violence and rapine* it was of great 
importance to imprefs upon favage minds the- fandlity of an 
oath* by feme particnlar and extraordinary circumftances. 
They would not have recourfe to the black ftones upon fmall 
or common occafions; and when they had eflablifhed their 
faith by this tremendous fanffcion* inconftancy and treachery' 
were no longer feared. The chapel of the nunnery is now 
ufed by the inhabitants as a kind of general cow>houfe* and 
the bottom is confequently too miry for examination. Some 
of the- ftones which covered the later abbefles have inferip- 
tions) which might yet be read* if the chapel were cleanfed. 
The roof of this, as of -all the other buildings* is totally de- 
ftroyed, not only becaufe timber quickly decays when it is 
neglefted* but bccaiife in an ifland utterly, deftitute of wood, 
it was wanted for ufe, and was confequently the firft plunder 
of needy rapacity. The chancel of the nuns’ chapel is covered 
with an arch of ftone* to which time has done no injury ; and 
a fmall apartment communicating with the choir, on the north 
Hde* like the chapter-houfe in cathedrals* roofed with ftone in 
the fame manner* is likewife entire. In one of the churches 
was a marble altar* which the fuperftition of the inhabitants 
has deftrOyed. Their opinion was, that a fragment of this 
ftone was a defence againft fhipwiecks, fire, and mifdarriages. 
In one corner of the church the bafon for holy water is yet 
unbroken. The cemetery of the nunnery was, till very lately* 
regarded with fuch reverence* that only women were buried 
in it. Thefe reliques of veneration always produce fome 
mournful pleafure. I could have forgiven a great injury more 
eafily than the violation of this imaginary fandfity. South of 
the chapel ftand the walls of a large room* which was .proba¬ 
bly the hall or refeftory of the nunnery. This apartment is 
capable of repair. Of ^e reft of the convent there aire only 
fragments. Z* . 

** Befides'the two priiuetjpal churches* there arei I think* five 
chapels yet ftanding^ and three more remembered. There are 
alfo crofies, of which two bear the names of St. John and 
St. Matthew* A large fpace of ground about thefe confecrated 
edifices is covered with grave ftones* feW of which have any 
infeription. He that furveys it, attended by an infular anti¬ 
quary, may be told where the kings of many nations ate 
buried; and if he loves to foothe his imagination with the 
thoughts that naturally rife in places where Ihie great and the 
powerful lie* mingled with the dull, let him liften in fub- 

miffive 
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millive filence; for if he afks any queftions, his delight Is at 

an end. 

** Iona has long enjoyed, without any very credible attefta- 
tion, the honour of being reputed the cemetry of'the Scottilh 
kings. It is not unlikely, that, when the opinion of local 
fanftity was prevalent, the chieftains of the ifles, and perhaps 
fome of the Norwegian or Irifh princes, w6re repofited in this 
venerable inclofure. But by whom the fubterraneous vaults 
are peopled, is now utterly, unknown. The graves are very 
numerous, and fome of them undoubtedly contain the remains 
of men who dui not expe£l to be fo foon forgotten. 

** Not far from this awful ground may be traced the garden 
of the monallery: the filh-ponds are yet difcernible ; and the 
aquedu£l which fupplied them is ftill in ufe. 

There remains a broken building, .which is called the 
bi (hop’s houfe, I know not by what authority. It was once 
the refidence of fome man above the common rank, for it has 
two (lories and a chimney. -We were fliewn a chimney at the 
other .end, which was only a niche without perforation; but 
fo much does antiquarian credulity or patriotic vanity prevail, 
that it was not much more fafe to trull the eye of our inKru^or 
than the memory* 

“ 'rhere is in the illand one houfe more, and only one, that 
has a chimney ; we entered it, and found • it neither wanting 
repair nor inhabitants j but to the farmers who now poilefs it, 
the chimney is of no great value j for their fire was made on 
the floor in the middle of the room, and notwithilanding the 
dignity of their manfion, they rejoiced, like their neighbours, 
in the comforts of fmoke. 

“ It is obferved that ecclefiafitcal colleges are always in the 
moll pleafant and fruitful plac^jp. While the world allowed 
the monks their choice, it • is furely no di(lion6ur that they 
chofe well. This ifland is remarkably fruitful. The village 
near the churches is faid to contain feventy families, which, 
at five in a family, is more than a hundred inhabitants to a 
mile. There are perhaps other villages ;-yet both com and 
cattle are annually exported. 

** But the fruitfulnefs of Iona is now its whole profperity. 
The inhabitants are remarkably grofs, and remarkably lie* 
gle£led ; I know not if they are vifired by any rainifter. 
ifland, which was once the metropolis of learning and pie%,, 
has now no. fchool for cd.ucation nor temple for worfhip, only 
two inhabit^ts that can fpeak.£ngU(h, and not one that can 
write or read. The people are of the clan of Maclean.” 

II. The Ifle of Mull is feparated from* ArgyleAire, 

to which it belongs, by a narrow palTage called the S^ukd of 

Mull. 
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Mull. The fliape is very irregular j toward the eaft, it 
■tends to a round; on the weft it is hollow, and indented 
with cdnfiderable lochs and bays, which contain fevcral fmall 
iflands. - From north to fouth it Is about 22 miles ; from 
caft to weft, at the fouthern extremity, it is as much, but 
towartls the north, not more than eight; nor is any part of 
the ifland fix miles from the fea. The bays form fome good 
harbours. It affords good paifture, barley and oats, and plenty 
of caftle, deer, fifh, fowl, other game, and very fine hawks. 
The.air is temperate, the cold and moift being qualified by the 
breezes from the mountains. The bay of Duart, on the weft 
fide, is a good anchoring place. There is a caftle at Duart, 
arid two more. Here are fevcral frefh-water lakes full of trout, 
&c., and feveral rivers which afford falmon, and abound with 
black mufcles which breed pearl. There' are no villages ex¬ 
cept Tobermorey, near the northern point, where a fifliing- 
ftation has been ercfled. This ifland has only two churches, 
but there are the rUins of fevcral more places of devotion, 
which are fuflered to go to decay ; and the ruins of fevcral 
ancient caftles ftill remain. Mull is environed with feveral 
. fmall ifles, fome of which are fruitful and fonie impregnable. 
The bay called Loch-leffan abounds with herring and flicll-lifti. 
In the Sound or Bay of Mull, betwixt this ifle and Lochabar, 
a great fhip called the Florida, one of the Spanifh invincible 
armada, was loft after their defeat by the Englifh fleet in the 
Straits of Dover, attempting to efcape north about, in the year 
1588. Many of the guns and valuable effecls have from 
time to time been got out of her by divers. 

12. Lifmore^ other wife called —^This ifland is about 

nine miles long- and one and a half broad, and fituated in the 
mouth of Loch Yiol, or Linn^e, near the coaft of the county 
of Argyle. It is fuppofed to have been once clothed with 
forefts, but at prefent bears little wood. The ground appears 
to be fertile, the Icffer vegetables grow with uncommon vigour, 
and the jhief produce of the land is oats and bear, a fpecios of 
barley. The parts that are not arable are fillbd with the tips 
pf jharp rocks peeping above the furfacc. The land is in 
general low, and the ftrata lime-ftone. This ifland had been 
j|;he feat of the bifhop of Argyle; the fee was disjoined from 
'fhat of Dunkeld about the year 1200, at the requeft of John 
the Englifliman, bifhop of that.diocefe,' There are no reliques 
of the catliedral or the bifhop’s houfe. The'inhabitants ate 
poor, the cattle fm*all, and their horfes weak and (liort lived. 

13. KerreYa. —Southward to the coaft of Lorn is the ifland 
pf Kcrrera, fituated about eight miles from the ifland of Mull, 
and one mile from the mainland of the diftri€i of Lorn. It is 

four 
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four miles in length and two in breadth, and is included in 
the patifh of Kilbride. It is very hilly, and many of the 
rocks have a volcanic appearance. It polTefTes two good har¬ 
bours, called the Arintraive and Horfe-lhoe Bay; 

14. Eafdale. —Farther foutb from the fame coafl is a group 
of ilies, which are noted on account of the valuable Hates 
which they produce. The principal of them is Efdale or 
Eafdale. It is advantageoufly (ituated within a few minutes 
failing to every veflel that pafles through the Sound, of Mull 
lountl the wellern coalt of Scotland, whether bound for the 
Baltic, Ireland, I.eith, or London. A fine bridge has lately 
been built, which connedls the iflaml with the main land. The 
iiland is nearly circular, about one mile and a half in diameter; 
and is celebrated for its having afforded the heft and greateft 
quantity of flate of any fpot^of equal extent in Great Britain. 
The Hate occupies the whole ifland, traverfed at many places 
with.bafaltic veins and thin .layers of quartzozc and calcareous 
rtones. The Hate has been quarried here upward of a hundred 
years. 

15. ScarUa Is a lofty iflet five miles long, chiefly covered 
with heath, and little cultivated. 

16. 17, 18. LniigOt Balnanaigby Shund .—Adjoining to Scarba 
is Lunga, which is not fo mountainous, and is about two miles 
long and half a mile broad. Balnanatgh is about a mile in 
circumference, and is all a flate quarry. This quarry has been 
worked for many years back, and found to yield very good 
flate. Shuna and the other neighbouring fmall ifles abound in 
Itrata of flate. 

19. Jura. —Jura, tlic mofl: rugged of the Hebrides, is about 
thirty-four miles long and ten broad, and compofed of vaft 
mountains naked and incapable of cultivation. As might be 
expcdled from its llerility, it is fcautily peopled. About 400 
head of cattle are annually fold to graziers: a few iheep are 
bred which have good fleeces, and a confiderable number of 
goats. It produces fome corn for the confumption of its' in¬ 
habitants, but their chief diet is potatoes and fifli. Much of 
the land, even where capable of improvement, is in a ftate of 
nature. The moft Angular features of this ifland are the paps 
of Jura, round infulated mountains formed of valt maffes of 
ftone, covered with mofs at bottom, but bare at their fummits. 
One of thefe, but not the moll lofty, is 2,350 feet high. The 
furface of the ifland is varied with fjveral lakes, and its coaft 
allbrds two or three bays or .anchoring places. The air is 
peculiarly faiubrious. 

North of Jura is a tremendous whirlppol called Cbtryvrechan, 
* vortex about a mile in diameter, in which, during flood, 

' the 
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the fea rages with a horrible degree of fury; but at low water 
it may be crofled without danger. 

20) 21. Colonfa and Oronfa .—^Thefe are two iflcs united by 
a fand-bank) which is covered only at the time of flood. 
Colonfa lies two leagues north f;rom Ila j it is four miles long 
and one mile broad, hot fo fruitful as Oronfa j it has one 
church and two ruinous chapels} and fome frefh-water lakes 
defended by forts and full of trouts. Oronfa is four miles in 
circumference, and is fruitful in corn and grafs ; chiefly inha> 
bitcd by the MacdufFs, and has a church and chapel upon it. 
Both thefe iflands confifl; of rocky ridges intermixed with ver- 
flant valleys and ravines affording pafturage, and the hills have 
fome fpots of excellent herbage. Above two hundred head of 
cattle are annually exported. Kelp to the quantity of forty or 
fifty tons is yearly made on the &ores. 

22 . Ila or IJlay. —This ifland*is fituated about fix leagues 
from the north coall of Ireland, and four from the coaft of 
Argyle county. The form is irregular, perhaps not very un¬ 
like 4| horfe-ihoe with the toe part pointed, being hollowed 
towards the Ibuth by a large bay called Loch IndaaL The cir¬ 
cumference' about fifty miles. It is feparated from Jura by a 
narrow ftrait, to which it gives the name of Sound. The face 
of the country is hilly, particularly on the north-eaft ; on the 
other fide the land is in many parts excellent, but fiill remains 
almoft in ai ftate of nature. It produces corn of different kinds, 
except wheat, and much flax. The' people miferably poor, 
inhabiting wretched huts compofed of loofe flones, and grow¬ 
ing fcarcely fuflicient corn for their own confumption. It 
contains fome mines of lead mixed with copper : flrata of iron, 
called bog orcf with veins of emery. In fome places fmall veins 
of quickfilver have been found. Great numbers of cattle are 
bred, and many annually exported. In the centre of it lies 
Loch Finlagan, three miles in circumference, full of fine fal- 
mon, trouts, and cels; and in it is an ifland on which are 
ftill to be feen the ruins of the royal palace of Macdonald, 
king of the Iflcs, who refided here, and made it-tlie feat of his 
government. Ila has feveral frefh-water lakes with forts upon 
them, and a medicinal fpring which the fiatives make ufe of 
for all difeafes; but the greatell curiofity are the fubterraneous 
caves, one of which is capable of holding two hundred men> 
There are four churches and a chapel upon Ila, the chief of 
which is dedicated to St. Columbus. • There are feveral very 
fmall ifles near Ila, but they are of too little importance to be 
deferibed. 

23. Gigha is fix miles long and one broad. It is low, and 
its foil a mixture of rich palture and arable land, producing 
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barley, bear, oats, flax, and potatoes. The natives, who in 
fummer engage in the herring filhery, are poor, and many 
have emigrated to America. It contains no wood except a few 
juniper buflies. It has, however, a medicinal well| faid tO be 
good againil all difeafes; and the foil;^ or rather the Hones, of 
this ifland produce corker, which dies a crimfon colour, and 
croHd, which dies a philamote. 

24. Cary .—Clofe along the foujth fide of this ifland lies the 
Ifl'e of Cary, about ■ a mile in compafs, on which are good 
paHurage and a vafl: quantity of rabbits. 

25. Sa»da .—^'rhe fmall ifland of Sanda is fituated adjacent 
to tlie Mull of Kintyre, or (buthern part of that peninfula. It 
is above a mile and a half in length and half a mile in breadth ; 
famed as the place of rendezvous for the Danifh fleet in their 
excurfions to thefe coaHs. Hence it went under the name of 
Avona Porticojat and is Hill Tometimes called Avon. ' Sanda, 
however, is the more ancient as well as the common name. 
In this ifland are the remains of an old popifli chapel. There 
are alfo two other fmall iflands at the eaH fide of Sanda, well 
'Calculated for keeping fheep. In the Sound of Sanda, which 
is a league diHant from the continent, there is plenty of cod. 


Bute-shirI;. 

The remainder of the Hebrides or WeHern Ifles are com¬ 
prehended under tlie Ihire of Bute. This fmall ihire or county 
fends a member to parliament alternately with Caithnefs. It 
confiHs of the iflands of Bute and Arran, together with the 
fmall ifles called greater and lefler Cumbray, and. Inch- 
mamoch. 

Bute .—^The ifland of Bute is fituated in the Frith of Clyde % 
and veflels from the Atlantic, entering that river, pafs along 
the eaHern fide of the ifland. Bute is feparated from the 
diHri£t of Cowal in Argyleihirc by a long and narrow channel 
of half a mile in breadth. The longitudinal extent of Bute 
from north to fouth is about eighteen miles; its greateH 
breadth fi^om eaH to weH about five miles} but fome large 
bays entering deep into its area, repder its line of circumference 
irregular. Bute contains a royal borough, Rothfay. The 
town is excellently fituated for trade, having a fine harbour at 
the bottom of an extenfive bay on the north-weH fide of the 
ifland, in which there is fafe anchorage. In the fouthern part 
of the ifland many rocks form bafaltic pillars. Abundance of 
ilato is found in the ifland, and great quantities are exported. 

Inehmarmch. 
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Inchmarmch. —On the weftern G 3 e of Bute is lachmaruocli* 
fo called from St. Marnoch. The ruins of a chapel are to be 
feen on it, where (according to Fordun) had been a cell ‘of 
monks. The extent of this little ifle is about a mile ; it has i ao 
acres of arable land, 40 of brufliwood, near 300 of moor, and 
has a.vaft ftratum of coral and Ihells on the weft fide. The 
fur face of the ifland is beautifully diverCfied with hill and 
dale. 

Arran .-—ifland of Arran lies to the fouth-weft of Bftte, 
in the mouth of the Frith of Clyde, dire£ily oppofite to LOch 
Fyne, at the diftance of five “ miles fouth from the diftrift of 
Cowal in Argyleihire, nearly ten miles fouth-weft from Bute j 
from Lochryan in Galloway about fifteen leagues north-weft. 
In length this ifland may be from twenty-four to thirty miles, 
extending between north and fouth. Its greateft breadth from 
eaft to weft exceeds fourteen miles. Its furface is almoft 
every where rugged and mountainous. The lakes arc lx>ch 
Yirfa, where falmon come to fpawn i Loph Tana ,; Loch-na-h- 
jura, on the top of a high hill; Loch'Mhacliraii '} and Loch 
Knock, or Charbeil, full of large eels. The chief rivers are; 
Abhan-Mhor, Moina-Mhbr, Slaodita-Mac^rai, and Torfa. The 
laft two remarkabte for the abundance of falmon. The climate 
is very fevere: Tor, befides the violence of winds, the cold is 
very rigorous, and the fnow lies here in the vallics fometimes 
for thirteen weeks of the winter. 

Cumbray-more. —^The greater Cumbray is diftant about two 
miles from Ayr-lliire and three miles from Bute. It is fepa- 
rated from the little Cumbray upon tlic fouth by a channel of 
three quarters of a mile broad. The length of the ifland from 
north-eaft to fouth-weft. is two miles and a half; the breadth 
from eaft to weft about one mile, and a half. The furface con¬ 
tains about 2,300 acres, one third of whicli is, or might be, 
cultivated. Here is a commodious dry harbour, where in 
fpring'-tvdes there is water to the height of eleven feet. T'here 
is alfO'a-fafe. anchorage llieltered by a rocky iflet. There is 
plenty, of limeftone, and an incxhauftibde fund- of excellent 
freeftone. There are. two rocks on the eaft fide of the ifland 
which have joints and feams.Iike the bafaltic' rocks :of Staffa, 
but are' not id regularly columnar. 

' t-ittle Cumbray is about a mile in lengj^ and half a mile in 
breadth. The ftrata of rocks are horizontar; and as they re¬ 
cede from the . ihore, they rife above each other like ftairs. 
There are fevm?d caves in the ifland, anA an old fortrefs- 
Upon the higheft part of the ifland a lightrhbufe was crfe^led 
in. the ,yearf 1,750 ; l^t#, as from its elevated iiluatibn the light 
ivas liaple to be obfeured in fogs, another, with a refle£lor, was 

. lately 
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lately ere£led opon a lower ftation. The whole ifland belongs 
to tlie Earl of Eglintoun. 

’ The population of the (hire of Bute isi 1 J,79I perfons i they' 
have 1)928 boufeSi 


The Orkkeys. 

Thb Orkney and Shetland Ifles form together one county^ 
which fends a reprefentative to the Britilh parliament. We 
Ihall conildef firft the Orkneys, and afterwards the more 
northern group called the Shetland Ifles. .•The iflands ftyled- 
by the moderns the Orkneys, are, fituated in the Northern 
Ocean, between the coafl; of, Caithnefs and, Shetland j from 
the ifbrmer of which they arediflant only about'%ar, and from, 
the latter nearly twenty leagues. ^ . 

V; Thefe iflaiids became dilHnflly known to the learned world 
during the -firfl; c^tury. They were at lead difeovered, if 
they were not fubdued, by the Roman fleet, which circum-. 
navigated the Britifli ifland in Agricola’s memorable campaign, 
A. 1 ). 84:and. even Thuli was, in that Voyage, deferied,' 
which had hitherto been hid amidft.eternal fnow^. The narhe 
of Orcades formed a claflic term during claflical times.-' The 
iflands and their appellation becaltpigi familiar to the Romans 
from their commhnications with the Celtic inhabitants'.of Bri¬ 
tain, before tlie Scandinavian Rovers ajlpeared in tftd Britifh 
feas. There is reafon to believe that the Orkney Ifles were 
planted during earl^ ages, by the pofterity of the fame people 
- who fettled weftern Europe. The Hone mdnuments which 
ftill remain plainly eftablifli that, obfeure truth j yet,- owing 
probably to fome phyfical caufe, the original people feem to 
have dildppeared in fome period of a prior date to'our common 
era. i ' . - . - 

During tKe^efilux of two centuries, thofe deferCufles became 
,the IwJb^urs of the ferocious fearnpirof nOitheru Europe. In 
36<>, ti^e great Theodofius^ purfued the Saxon fleet into the 
. nfual haunts of thofe enterprising pirdtes*;. and'he is faid, in 
the language of panegyric, to have ftained the Orkneys with, 
the bloody ftreamj, of Saxons flain. TShe Orkneys were fettled 
.by the Scandinavians before the age of Columba; who found 
one of their chiefs at the refulen<;p of Bridei the Pi£lilh king ; 
and who fent his miffionaries to illuminate the darkhefs df 
thofe benighted iflands. Chriifianity was at this period intro¬ 
duced among them by Saint Columba. 

Soon after the year 875, Harold Harfagre having united Ae 
'V’oi;„IV.* . M “ fe'veral 
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fevcral provinces of Norway by a naval viflory, purfued the 
fugitives into Shetland and Orkney^ fubdued the iflandersy and 
there eftablifhed the authority of his vigorous government. 
His whole power the conqueror delegated to Sigurd, the fon 
of Eyftain and brother of Rognwald, who is praifed by Wor- 
mius as a poet; him, Harold created the firft earl of the 
Orcadian dynally, and after him a long fuccelHon of earls 

cnfued, who, amid their dilTenfions and piracies, probably 

yielded but flight fubjeftion to the Norwegian kings- If was 

an age of barbarifm, when proteftion could only be gained by 
flavery, and wealth could moH eafily be obtained by plunder. 
Torf-Eyner, who .ruled the Orkneys’about the year 930, firft 
taught them the ufe of turf for fuel during the fcarcity of 
wood. In 980, the Orkney men were converted to the 
Chriftian faith, which had been early intimated to theth by 
thq 7ealous Columbans, and at length perfected by Saint Mag- 
-rus. Shetland and Orkney continued, in fubje£l:ion to Norway 
till the year 1468, when James HI., gained, by the gentle mode 
of marriage, what he could not have acquired by the rough 
means of war; a prudent union which this prince efFe£led 
with the Princefs of Denmark gave him pofleifipn of thefe 
ifles, and they were annexed to the crown b'y a£l of parlia¬ 
ment. 

The Orkney Iflands are fixty-feven in number, twenty-eiglit 
of which-.are inhabited; the remaining thirty-nine, known 
under the name oi.h^ms^ are dedicated to the pafturing of a 
few cattle, fheep, or rabbits, and are in general too fmall and 
too much expofed to the violence of the weather to be fit for 
human habitation. 

It would be ufelefs to give a minute account of each of thefe 
ifles. Some of the principal alone will be noticed. 

Mainland^ or Pomona .—^This ifland is in the centre of the 
group; and .the remaining iflands receive the appellation of 
north or fouth ifles froih their pofitlonwith regud to it. The 
Mainland, from fouth-eaft tp north-weft, extend not l^s than, 
thirty Ehglifh miles, and dtfplays confiderable variety of ap- - 
pearance. A ridge'of hills, of no great height, rifes on its 
eaftern extremity, and ftretches weftward, with fome interrup¬ 
tions, ta a confiderable diftance; after which.it turns northward, 
nearly at right angles, fo as to run parallel to the wefteng. 
boundary of the ifland, from^whith it is diftant about fix miles. 
Along the vfeftern boundary run the hills of Stromnefs and 
Sandwick. • Through this extenfive traQ: the hills are generally 
green on the fides, many parts of wluch are prbdufrive when 
cultivated. -.The tops ate ‘coyered with a nrixtute of heath and 
. * . ' various* 
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various forts of grafs» and afford a fecure haunt for multitudes 
«)f moor-fowl, as well as pafture for flieep, black cattle, and 
fiorfes. The breadth of the Mainland is by no means confider- 
able i for though it reaches nearly fixteen miles on the weft 
fide, the eaft iloes not extend above five or fix j and near the 
middle it is fo narrow as to form a neck of land which com¬ 
prehends little more than a mile ill length, dividing the Ifland 
into two peninfulasi TIlC fpilCtOllS and beautiful bay of Scalpa 
bounds the one fide of this ifthmus, and the bay of Kirkwall 
the other; and the ground that lies between them is at once 
fo flat, fo damp, and in other refpedls of fuch a nature as to 
render it probable that the fea, feme time or other, has occu¬ 
pied the whole fpace between them. To the eaftward of the 
bay of Kirkwall is the bay of Inganefs. Advancing from the 
north, it is fo well flieltcred from the weft winds as to render 
it an extremely commodious retreat fer Ihipping. Anotlier 
hay to the eaftward advances inland and forms a large territory, 
or parifh of Deernefs, into a peninfula. This bay is alfo well 
calculated to afford a retreat for ftiipping. In this caftem part 
of the ifland the foil is in general thin, and the cultivated land 
lies in a declivity to the fouth. The houfes of the peafantry, 
however, are neatly built, and their fmall gardens are ufually 
in good order. In the weftern part of the Mainland is the 
great loch of Stennis, rifing at the head of the bay of Kerfton, 
which proceeds from the fouth. The tide in fome mcafurc 
alternately fills and almoil empties it. Its dire£l;ion is toward 
the north-weft to the extent of five miles. Trout, flounders, 
and other kinds of fifli are found in.it. The village of Strom- 
nefs is on the fo'uth-weft quarter of the Mainland. It would 
appear that deer have once inhabited this ifland, as their horns 
have fometimes been diig up j and, both from tradition and 
from the roots of trees and hazle nuts which are frequently 
dug up, there feoms reafon to believe that at fome diftant 
period it was not deftitute of woqds. ’ _ 

iSTiVilwfl//,.the only royal borough in thefe iflands, and the 
chief town of the courfty or ftewartry of Orkney, Ts fituated 
on the Mainland or Pomona. It is built on a neck of land 
walhecl dnjpne fide by the road and bay of Kirkwall, and on 
the other by^a pleafam inlet of the fSa which flows by t^e back 
pf the gardens at hign water. It is nearly a mile long,, but is 
o.f iaionfidcrable breadth, having only one ftreet running the 
whole length, very iqt^nyenient frilm its narrdwnefs and the 
badnefs o(f the pavement 5 an4 jftJwsfrd the ftreet tKe ends or 
gables of the houfes are placed, whielf gives it an awkward 
app^rilhce., ^evetzl of the gentlemen of property'refide here, 
and a confidcrable number of ihopkeepers i but the' body of 

M 2 the. 
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the people is compofed of ttadefmen, boatmen, ferVanfs, and 
day labourers. The government is in the hands of a jprovoll, 
four magiflrates, a dean of guild, treafurer, and fifteen othsfr 
members, who together compofe a council that meets at 
Michaelmas every year for the purpofe of alternately elefting 
and being eleftpd j'and at other times to colle£l and difpenfe 
the public fuads} and the Other branches of the bofi- 

hefs of the community. Kirkwall and the • four northern 
boroughs, Wick, Dornoch, Tain, and Dingwall, jointly choofe a 
burgefs to reprefent them in the Bthilh parllamerit. In. this 
town the fneriff, the admiral, the commiflary, and juftice of 
peace courts, are occnfionally convened* for the adminiftra- 
tion of julV.icc ; ami for the cognizance and regulation of eede- 
fiaftical matters, the three prelbyteries of which the provincial 
fynpd is compofed, and alfo the fynod itfelf, meet/at lealt 
once" a year, or cflcner according to circumllances. Here is 
alfo a cuftorn-houfe and poll-office, and a ftorc-houfe, into . 
xv-hich arc colleCled the rents, that, arc molily paid in kind of 
both the* hllliopric and earldon's, which are -generally let on 
leafy to merchants, who fometimes clifpofe of them here, fome- 
times fend them out of the country. The tbwn-houfe is fup- 
ported on pillars-forraing -d piazza in front, and in e'very refpebi 
a neat and commodious building; the .firfl.ftory of which is 
divided into apartments for a common prifon,. the fecond fo.r 
an alTembly-hall, ’with a large adjoining room for'the courts of 
piftice, and the higheft is fef apart as a lodge-for the accom-' 
xnodation of the ancient fraternity of free-m^ons. To 'the 
weft of tins, aijd at no ^eat diftance, are the^fehoof-houfes, 
in which-are taught the feveral branches: of Ehglilh education, 
Latin, Greek', and mathematics. Fdt nothing, however, is the 
town more celebrated than-for its- excellent harbour, broad, 
fafe, and capacious, with^a befttom of clay fo firm*, and a depth 
of water fo convenient* aS. to Afford anchorage for fliips of a 
large fize and..in great numhers. 

A« reliques of antiquity, the ruins known by.the names of 
thc.King’e Caftle, the Biihop’s Palace] and the Cathedrai> of 
St. Magnus, are entitled to notice. .♦ 

Gramfay ^—Ofsemfay is one of the fouthem ifla|ld$ .about *a' 
mile and a half. foU*th-eaft from Stromnefs. It extends from 
eaft td weft aboMt a milci and a lielf^and about a mile in 
breadth. The whole is level and the 'foil good ; being ^thn 
nfed fiSr corn or fuffered tofemain in oM'jrafs,. In the interior 
parts a bed of flSite fnppc^tsrthe thiti furmce. 

Hoy ,—Anpther inhabited Ifiand is Hoy, feparated from 
Graenifay by, 4 ftrait of a mile in breadth. *It ^ConfifisT o& the 
higheft land jrn Orkney. Almoft the whole of* it is oceWied 
• by 
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by three large lulls in the form of a triangle, of which that to 
the north-eait is the largeft. Except along the north ihores, 
which are bordered with a loamy foil and a rich verdore, the 
ifland has a foil compofed of peat and clay, of which the 
foriper commonly predominates; black, wet, and fpongy. This • 
feems to arife from a greater quantity of rain falling here than 
in niany other parts of the country. The" ifland is chiefly 
appropriated to the pafture of flieop. On the hills are many 
alpine plants; and among.them fqmc delightful Tallies, inter- 
fecled with rivulets, whofe banks are. decked with flowers anti 
iheltered with flirubs, fuch as the birch, the hazel, and the 
currant, which arc fometimes honoured with the name of trees, 
bccaufe in this particular fltuation they have rifen ten or twelve 
feet abQve the ground that fupports them. The Wart or Ward 
hill of Moy rifes to .about a mile in height above the level, of 
the Tea. Weftward from tliis hill is a itupendous rock called 
the Old Man cf Hoy. It rifes about 1,500 feet above the fea, 
and refembles, at a diflrance, a monftrous ruin, from the fan- 
taftic manner in which its fides and fuminit have been wonx 
by tlxe daftiing of the waves of a tempeftuous ocean, or by the 
a£lion of the winds in this northern climate. Hoy, in former 
times, produced large birch trees and white hares. 

IVaas. —^'Fhc ifland of Waas is remarkable on account of its 
excellent harbours, called Orchope, Klrkhope, and Longhopc, 
It is adjacent to the Pentland Frith. It is in truth a diltridf 
of Hoy, or peninfula connc£led with it by a narrow neck of 
laud, and forms the foutherti part of that ifland. 

Rujfay, Frrrayy Cavayy Flotay, —IlulTay, Farray, and- Cavqy 
are fmall iflands on the eaftern fide of Hoy, and fuppqrt a few 
perfons. Flotay is on the fame fide of Hoy, and is three n\iles 
long-and little more, than one in breadth. It has a bay called 
■Panhope, w'cll known to ijiariners.^ Its weftern fide is covered- 
with long heath, and abounds with moor-fowl; the rcinaiifder 
is covered with grafs or cultivated for corn.. , 

Ronaldjdy .—South Ronaklfay is the-moft populous of the' 
fouthern divifion of the iflands. It confilts of- about eighteen 
fquare nriles; qxxd the, arable and grafs lands form ii larger pfo- 
portion than elfewherd. to the rude ordinary paftures. .Much 
kelp is produced on its Ihores. 

Swinna. —^Td the. fouth-weft of tlie’ former is Swanay, .or 
Swinna, a fmall ifland dbout a mile dong and a mile and a^alf 
' broad, lying, nearly..in tho middle of the Pentland Frith, It is 
. very barren, but- is* ihhabited by a' few families who gain a 
livelihood‘by tlie, which the ..men receive .for adfing as, 

pilots tp.the velTels'pacing, that dajagefous ftraU...*-'.At eat^ ficle 
. <^it are'fbe whirlppols Cdlle^ .thfi'iJ^//f'which,^w .- 

cjiiefty; 
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chiefly dangerous in a calm. It is faid that, to avoid them, 
when a velk*l is found within the vortex, it is found neceflary, 
to throw out a barrel, or fome bulky fubftance, at the ftern of 

the veflel, whereby to enable her to turn her fide to the cur¬ 
rent, and thereby to {land out of it. In a quick breeze 
of wind the pools may be pafled with little danger. In¬ 
deed, thefe currents feem, like Scylla and Charybdis, to 
have been chiefly rendered formidable by ignorance. A 
poft-office boat, four times in the week, croiTcs the Pentland 
Frith from Caithnefs, and in fifty years no accident has oc¬ 
curred. The cafe feems to have been very different formerly, 
as it is faid that a Scottifh fifherman was imprifoned in Kirk¬ 
wall, in the beginning of May, for publifhiug an account of 
the Revolution by which rhe Prince and Princefs of Orange 
were raifed to the throne of the Britifh iflands in the preceding 
month of November ; and he would have fulFered punifhment 
had not the news been confirmed by the arrival of a veflel. 
The truth of.the ftory, however, has of late been doubted. 

Pentland Skerry .—Pentland Skerry is one of two fmall iflands 
in the Pentland Frith, inhabited by a man and his family who 
take care of the light-houfe ; the importance of which eftablifh- 
ment muft be obvious, when it is confidered that 3,300 fhips 
have pafled this frith annually. 

Burray .—Burray is feparated from South Ronaldfay by a 
ferry of a mile broad. It is nearly four miles in length and 
one in breadth. Potatoes, carrots, peas, onions, cabbage, and 
turnip, are raifed here in greater perfeftion. than in the other 
iflands; and white and red clover abound in the natural 
paflures. 

Lamon .—Lamon is a fmall iiland between Burray and the 
Mainland. It contains only one family. 

Copiufay. —Copinfay, to the eaftward of the Mainhind, forms 
an excellent land-mark for fliips. If prefents a bold perpendi¬ 
cular front to the German Ocean on the eaft. It is about a 
mile in length and half a mile in breadth, and contains two or 
three families, who rear fome corn. 

. iS/^fl/Z^y.—Shapinfay is adjacent to the Mainland. On its 
northern fide its furface .amounts to about niite fquarc miles. 
It formerly belonged to the bifliops of Orkney. Around the 
whole iiland the fhores are low, and to a confiderable diflance 
inland prettv level, and covered with grafs and corn fields. 
Towanls the-middle, the land is confiderably higher, and ex¬ 
hibits the .nppearance of a -barren ^wafte, fit only for flieep 
paflure.’ A fmall bay is called Grucula, in confequence, ac-r* 
cording . So tfaditlon, of one of Agrico|a*s ihips having been 
Itranded here. In faft, fome Roman coins have beep 1 -ately 

6 found 
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found near the place. Its only harbour is that of Elwick. 
About 120 tons of kelp are annually bunied on its Ihores. 

Stronfay .—Stronfay is a pretty large ifland, rather flat, Ctu- 
ated to tbe eaft of the former, from which It Is divided by a 
rapid frith of the fame name, fix miles wide. On that quarter 
it bounds the group of the Orkney iflands. From an infpec- 
' tion of the map, it appears not only to be curioufly indented, 
Jbut almoft cut into three difiiindt iflands, which were formerly 
fo many feparate pariflies; and this interfeflfion has probably 
given rife to the name conferred on it by the ancients, of the 
1 /le of Strand, or Stronfay. Its dimenfions are feven miles long 
and four broad j through the whole it dlfcovers much variety 
in point of foil and elevation j and while it equals feveral of 
the reib in the produSion of the fruifs of the earth, it enjoys 
one advantage over them in its very convenient fituation for 
an extenfive and lucrative fifiiery. This advantage, however 
much defpifed at prefcnt, feems to have attrafted attention in 
former times, when tiie ifland was confidered as of more con- 
fequence, on account of its extetjfive intercouvfe with the eaft 
in tlie flourifhing ftate of the herring fiflicry, a pretty extenfive 
one being then carried on in that ifland. The cxa£t fliare 
which the inhabitants had in tliat bufinefs cannot be now afcer- 
tained, but it was probably not very great, as moft of the 
operations were performed by people from the county of Fife, 
who being called home in the commotions that then Ihook the 
kingdom, all fell in the battle of Kilfyth ; and this circum- 
ftance unfortunately put an end to that promifing fpecies of 
induftry. nic ifland has two harbours, or rather places of 
retreat, for fliips; Linga Sound on the weft, and Papay Sound 
on the north-caft. 

Papay .—^Papay Stronfay is a pleafant little level ifland, of 
about three miles in circuit, on the nortli-eart of the former. 

Eday .—Eday is neaily in the centre of the north ifles. It 
is about five miles and a-half long, and itearly one and a half 
broad. It confitts chiefly of hills of a moderate height, affprd- 
ing excellent.pafture. It poflefles two good harbours Or road- 
fteads, each Iheltered by a fmall iflet, where veflels of any 
burden ride in fafety. Tlie one is c.tlled Calf Sound, and 
the other Fierfnefs. 

Farey .—Farey is a fmall ifland, about two miles in length 
and one in breadth, rather flat, and covered with verdure. 
Befides a very advantageous' fituation for filhing,' it has a 
foil and furface more than'fufficient to raife both corn and 
cattle, in ori^inary years, to atifwer eveyy demand of the 
inhabitants.. , . ■ . . 
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SawflSj);.—Sanday, fo called from the nature of its foil, is in 
ex tent, of about twelve miles in length, varying in breadth 
•from one mile or lefs in fome places, to two or three in 
others. Its form is yery irregular, having many extended 
pmnts, with bays running a conliderable way inland. It lies 
to the north-eaft of the jfles of Eday and Stronfay, from which 
it is feparated by a channel from two to three-miles broad. 
The furface is low and flat, particularly bn the eaft coaft, 
which hot only renders the coafl: dangerous to mariners, but 
fubjeils the ifland to inundation from a fpring-tlde with a gale 
of eafterly wind. The foil-is every where mixed with fand, 
and when well manured with fea-warc produces as good crops 
as any ifland in the Orkneys. The making of kelp is the 
chief employment of the’people during the fummer ; and iio 
ifland of the Orkneys, of the fame extent of fea-coaft, pro¬ 
duces an equal 'quantity with this ifland.' It generally pro¬ 
duces 500 or 600 tons } and. 620 tons have been made in a 
feiifoh.' The two principal harbours are Kettletofet on the 
fouth, and Olterfwick on .the north fide of the ifland, both 
pretty fofe and commodious. 

North Bonaldfay is fituated to the north of Sanday, at, the 
diflance of ‘tvyo miles, and divided from it by a very rapid 
and dangerous frith. It contains about four fquarc miles. It 
is little raifed above the level of the fea; and at lead 100 tons 
of kelp are :n?nual!y manufeblured on the fhorc. 

Wejhray. —Wellray is of more importance. It lies on the 
north-welt quarter of the whole iflands.- In form it refemblcs 
a crofs, the body of which .i’s eight, and it’s arms about five 
miles in length. ^ 'I’hrough this .whole extent^ which ftretches 
from fouth-eafl; to north-weftyit forms a ridge, low on the 
Ihoro.s and gently elevated towards the middle ; and from fouth 
to north, on tjtc well fide, a range of pretty.high hilU forms 

boun<l:u Y in that di-rc«nion. . The'^cultivated lands and the 
principal graf^ p.dturcs arc on the eaft end, and on the north- 
and fouth ihyres ; a large portion of them is bn the fouth- 
weft, where both o.f them", artt'-uncommonly fine’; and as the 
w'afle land'iies.hi the middle pf thef® tr3<Sis, whit is on the 
weft and on tlie nortli-weft is inferidf neither iii ^quantity hbr’ 
qUidity. The''ifland coritaihs abundance ofpeat for fuel. 
Much torn* is’-railed, but ’ of an indifferent • quality; but the 
grafs is good and in the boifterous feas around it, abundance 
of fifli-are found. 0«.die .eaft and two bays, to 

which (hips retire in'riimmeT-;-but, the only lafe harbour is 
called Pier-o.;WAll, oh the nortli-Wfelt j. and thiads fit for fmall 
yeflels only. t Formerly it. afforded atxoniihodation’for Chips of 
much greater burderl, and it is flieltered ifl all djrodlions j but 

from’ 
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from the blowing of the fahd, which of late has been very 
great, the water has become Jb fliallow, that ihips which have 
occafion to put in .here are* compelled to anchor in a more 
open, road farther but in the harbour. The blowing of the 
fand has alfo fpread defolation over fomO of the moft beautiful 
and beft land not only,in this ifland but alfo in Sunday. 

Papdy JVeJiray. — Papay Weftray is a beautiful little iflarid 
to the north’of the former. * It i? four miles long.aiid about 
one mile, broad. It is .pleafant aiid fertile, and abounds with 
fine natural, clover. A lake; of frefh water adorns, its Ibuth- 
eaft corner'. . ' • ’ 

—^Eaglelhay is about fix miles fouth of Weftray, 
and divided from it by a tempelluous frith. It is about tv/o' 
miles long and one broad; and in this part of the world is 
accounted fo beautiful, as to have been chofen as a place 
of refidence by fome of the ancient counts and bifhops oi 
Orkney. ■ . 

Ronfay. — Ronfay lies to the north-well of the Mainland^ 
and is about nine miles long and four broad. The grcatelt 
part of it is hill-ground, but it has fome ftripes of arabio 
land on the coall. It has feveral finall lakcsi which'give rif.- 
to a number of rivulets. It has feveral fafe harbours, and si 
accounted one of the mofl agreeable of the Orkney Ifles. 

IVcir. — Weir is divided from Ronfay by. Weir Sonne, 
which is one of the beft- retreats for Ihipping in the dillri£l. 
The-ifland is two' miles long and one broad, and-lies, coni- 
paratively low. It iaas abundance of turf for fuel, but its foi'i 
is poor. . . . . ^ 

En-hdHow.-~Tin~\iVL\\o-w is only about .a mile in circuni- 
ference. It is fepatated from Ronfay by a reef of rocks,’ 
which is covered at high water, and therefore dangferou’s.- I-j 
contains two families, who fay th|f‘ neither rats, mice, ‘ nor 
cats will live in it. ‘ . .• 

Gairfay .— Gairfay is a mile from the Mainland, and twc; 
miles fputh from Weir. It is two miles long and one broad 
confiftiiig chiefly of a hill that is deep on the weft fide, biit 
gradually declines', forming a tolerably fertile diftridl' on the 
eaft. It has a ha'rbour, called Milboiirn, oti this laft fide. 

Darnfdy. — Darnfay is about three miles from KirkwallJ 
It is ’fcarcely a mile in circuit,, and is. covered with a thick 
fward of fine grafsj which is ufed for the pafturage of fheep. 

. • 'Prpperty-in larid is held in the.Prkneys in-a-variety of forms, 
which may be'reduced td three : i. King*s iaftds, which had 
formerly belonged to the -ea^ls of Orkney,‘but^ which had 
beeiTj in procefs of time, feudd out or granted* in perpetuity 

.to 
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to vaflals, who became bound to pay for ever the old rents, 
which were ufually taken in kind, on account of the fcarcity 
of money. 2. A/Vi /a/i^s, or thbfe which anciently belonged 
to the biCiops and clergy of Orkney, and which are now held 
by private perfons, to whofe anceltors they had been granted 
in feu or perpetuity, for payment in kind of the old rents. 
And, laftly, there are uM landsy or lands held without any 
written charters. This tenure Occurs no where, elfe in the 
Scottifli territory, excepting in Orkney and Shetland, and in 
the four towns of Lochmaben. It would appear that the 
feudal fyftem had never fully penetrated to thefe northern 
iflands. At the fame time, tlie ITdallers are few in number ; 
fonte of tliem pay a fmall rent to the crown or church, and 
fome pay to neither. 

The weighing inllruments of this territory are reckoned 
among its grievances. They were brought from Norway at 
a very early period. The fmalleft of thefe weights, or the 
one of the low’eft denomination, is the mark; twenty-four 
marks make a fetteen, or lifpund, or pund byfmer, or fpan ; 
all of which are equivalent and convertible terms; and though 
the three latter are now obfolete, they were commonly ufed 
in the laft age. Six fetteen s or lifpunds make a meil, and 
twenty-four meils a laft. The weighing inllruments, w'hich 
are of the fame extraflion, are the byfmer and pundler; on the 
former of vvliich are reckoned marks and fetteens or lifpunds, 
and on the latter fetteens or meils. The original llandards of 
thefe have been long loft or dellroye'd; and hence they are 
jlufluating, and in fome meafure arbitrary. But what is more 
extraordinary, a fetteen or lifpund, on the byfmer, is different 
from a fptteen on the pundler'j and all the marks on the 
fokmef, and fhe fetteen, on the latter, are intirely different 
from one another. This .occafjqns fome particular weights 
on each of thefe inftruments to be moft advantageous to the 
feller, as others are to the buyer; and this being known only 
to thofe who are much in the praflice of weighing, not only 
ftrangers, but alfo the bulk of the people, are unable to guard 
tiiemfelves againft impolitlon. 

The produce of thefe iflands in grain is iuconflderable. 
The gardens afford efculcnt vegetables," and fome .of the minor 
fruits as currants, but the larger and more highly flavoured, as 
apples, pears, and plums do not attain perfeftion. The coafts 
and frelh waters abound with filh, arid whpn induftty fliall be 
ftimulated by capital, it is probable that the produce of the 
ocean may be rendered exiremely beneficial. The common 
and the toad are the only reptiles found in thefe iflands. 

The 
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The doirteftic birds are dunghill fowl» turkeys, and fometimes 
peacocks; which laft are at times reared about gentlemen’s 
houfes. Ducks and geefe are every where reared in vail num¬ 
bers. The wild birds, both migratory and indigenous, are 
very numerous. Falcons and eagles are the mod dcftruftive; 
partridges have been introduced, but perilhed j the magpye is 

r never feen there 5, and if the rook appear, it is fuppofed to 
portend a famine. The natives are very dexterous in catching 
the various forts of aquatic fowl. 

The quadrupeds are, the flirew.moufe, the moufe, the 
fhort tailed field-moufe or vole-moufe, the field-moufe, the 
brown or Norwegian rat, the common black rat, the rabbit, 
the feal or felchy, the otter, the cat, the dog, the hog, the 
flieep, the ox, and the horfe. 'I'he brown or Norwegian rat 
has been introduced by the (hipping that frequent the illands. 
It has nearly baniflied the common black rat. The brown rat 
infefts houfes, barns, hen roolts, rabbit warrens, and in fome 
inftances, even church-yards. Its llrength is great. Prom 
the tip of the iiofc to the point of tlie tail is cigiitecn inches. 
Its legs are firm, and its claws and fore-teeth fliarp. It fwims 
and dives readily. Even when attacked by man it difeovers 
no great alarm. Rabbits fo much abound here that their Ikins 
form a confidcrable commerce. Their colour is brown j an 
entirely white one is rare. They feed on corn and grafs, and 
fometimes on fca-weeds and the roots of vegetables. Hawks, 
eagles, dogs, cats, and otters, prey upon them} yet they 
multiply prodigioufly. No hares, however, exift in thefe 
idands, bccaufe from want of woods, and their incapacity of 
retreating into the earth like rabbits, they find no refuge from 
their numerous enemies. The feal is very common in the 
fmall iflands or holms. Some of them meafure eight or nine 
feet from the point of the nofe to the claws of the hind legs; 
and at the fhoulders they are nearly as much in circumference. 
For their Ikins and oil they are (hot, caught in nets, or knocked 
down with clubs. Hams made of young feals arc thought 
tolerable by the natives. Dogs are here of confiderable im¬ 
portance. To a little farmer a dog is more valuable than a 
horfe or a cow, becaufe he has no other mode of prpte£ling 
his corn. The fpecles of hog reared here is fmall, the colour 
variable, black, brown, dirty white, and tawny; the back 
highly arched, and covered with a great quantity of long ftiff 
briftles j the ears ere£l: and fiiarp pointed j the nofe amazingly 
llrong. Its awkward (hape and ugly appearance (liow it to be 
different from what are met with in almoft every part of the 
kingdom. They are in general as lean as they are ugly, 
having only a very poor pafiure j but when put up to be fed. 
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and furnifhcd with fultable provender, they in a fhort time, 
arid at little expence, acquire flelh which for delicacy, and 
flavour, is much efteemed. Even the hair of thefe animals Is 
an -article of confiderable value, in as far as it ferves as a fub- 
ilitute for hemp in making rop.es to pnehor fifhing-hoats ; for 

■ confining, in the fields horfes arid cattle} and for binding 

about the irilddie, men, in -order to let them down in fafety 
to rob fhc'nefts,.and catch the young, of fuch birds as build. 
the {helves of the rock. ■ ‘ ■ 

The manufa£lures of thefq ifland are not great. Woollen 
cloth,' blankets, and ftockings are made in fmall portions and 
, .of a coarfe texture •, linen is produced in greater quantity, and 
of 'better quality; but the principal manufafture of the Ork- 

■ neys, and which greatly exceeds'alb others in point of im¬ 
portance, is that of kelp, which' is a thriving and profitable 
undertaking. . 

There are in thefe iflands 24,445 people, inhabiting 4,550 
lioufes. ’ • 


The Sheti.ano Islands. 

The Shetland Iflands con fid of- about ' feventecn which are 
inhabited, and a number of lefler ones called, as in'Orkney, 
ficlmsy dedicated to theS feeding of cattle, flicep, &c. 

* The* political hiftory' and prefent 'fituation of both thefe 
cittfiers of iflands, with regard to the tenures by which landed 
.property‘is held, is the fame. The Shetland have in all ages 
followed the deftiny of the Orkney Ifles. 

• Mu Inland.' —The principal ifland is here, as- in Orkney, 
called the Maiidand, and bears a -larger proportion to the whole 
territory than in Orkney. The Mainland is no lefs than 60 
'miles' in length from north to fouth, and -in feme places it is 
upwards of twelve miles in breadth'. 'It projefts into the fea 
-with a vaft multitude of 'irregular promontories; ,and is dn all 
fides fo deeply indented with numerous bays and harbours that 
no part of it .above three, miles from the fea. Thus the 
territory may be confidered as -wholly mMitiixte. . The next 
ifland in point of magnitude^-W |he ifland of ^ell, which‘lies 

* to the northward of the Mainlarid.- It is twenty miles long 
and. nearly; t\t:elve broad. The coaft-is bold md rocky, inter- 

* feJied by feveral bays, dr as'fhey are here called,] Fo«, which 
fonn fafe harbours. . The chief of thefe are called Hauma Voe^ 
fiu'rra V sf, apd Mid Tell V The furface is pretty level, 

V»tb feveral fmall Takes, which are the forirces of a few 
‘rivulets. • 

Lerwick^ 
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Lerwick, fituated on .the Mainland, is the capital of the Ifles, 
and the feat of the courts held by the flierifF-depute or ftevtard- 
dcpute. The town ftands on the fpacious harbour fcalied, 
Lerv^ick, or Breflay found) and derives its only confequence 
from the courts of law, and the retort of the velfels employed 
in the iyhale fifliery, wliich' make iliis bay tlie place of thcir 
rendezvous. Near the north end of ilie town is a. fmali fortu 
fleution, called Fort Charlotte, which commands the nortlfc, 
,,..«ry to Breflay found; and is garrifoned by'a fmali detach-’ 
nient of invalids.* The town is about half a mile" in length,'- 
and irregularly built, but contains fomc good houfes, with 
a fmali, polite and hofpitable fociety. In' Brcllay found, or 
Lerwick'harbour, veflc.ls well found may ride at all feafons. iti 
perfedl fafetyj and what renders this .harbour particularly 
commodious, is its having two entries, one from the fouth’*- 
and another from the north. On the outfide of the north 
entry lies a funk rock, called the Unicorn. When the Earl of 
Bothwell fled to Shetland, the Unicorn man of war was dif- 
patched in purfuitof him. On tlie appearance of the ■Unicorn, 
his fliip, then lying in the Breflay found, was got immediately 
under weigh, and failed out of the north entry, followed .hard' 
by the-other; and having a pilot, on board, got to .fea, by 
which 'means he made his -efcape, and landed at Norway ; 
while the chafing fliip was wrecked on that rode,, which has 
ever fince been called the Unicorn. Scallaway, which flands 
alfo upon the Mainland, is, more ancient than Lerwick, but it 
is an extremely trifling village. * • ' 

is . the. moil northern of the Shetland Ifles, 
and the,-moil northern‘territory belonging to the Britifli em¬ 
pire ; -and for that rcafoii may be accounted dcfei-ving of 
fpecial*‘notice. Jts form is of an irregular oblong %ure. Ifi 
cgmparifoti with the other Shetland Ifles, Unfl i's reil^oned 
level, yet its furface is diverfified by feveral extenfiv^ and 
mojlerately high hills. Vallafiel, rifing within a mile and a 
half of its fouthern extremity, runs in a direction parallel 
tp the weftern coafl, and under different names, to the very 
northern point. Saxaforth, a hill of confidcrable heiglit, arid the 
higheft in the ifland, lies toward its nqjrthern end. Crpfsiield 
{lands nearly in the middle/ and .at right angles to Vail^fiqjid. 
Vordhiil ftrctches out parallel ta the eaft coaft. 'Tra^s.dF 
level ground are interfperfed among, thefe hills. The highed 
of the hills are ftill' covered with mofs or black pekt'e’arthT.ito 
the depth of fome feet. On fuch as are lower (and there are 
leveral befides thefe which haye been enumerated). the pao^s 
have been exhaufted, and the bare rocks appear here and there 
through a thin layer of mould covered wjth a green dry fwAd, 

, which 
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which yields excellent pafture. The hill of Saxaforth is not 
lefs than 700 feet high, and may be feen fourteen leagues ofF 
the cdall. ValiaficJd rifes to the height of 600 feet. The 
ifland is interfered by no rivers, but contains (in proportion to 
its extent at leaft) many frelh-water lakes. Loch ClilF is two 
miles long, and nearly half a mile broad. The feenery is 
pleafant along its banks. A chain of fmaller lochs runs from 
Cliff to the fouthern end of the ifland. The fea-coafl: of 
Unft being broken and indented by fo many bays and creeks. 
Its extent- cannot be eafily afeertamed; nor has any accurate 
nieafurement of it been yet attempted. Several iflets are 
fcattered here and there around it. All the fliorcs expofed to 
the main ocean, but efpecially the headlands, rife to the 
height of 60 or 70 fathoms. The fhores of the bays and 
harbours again are low, fhelving, and fandy. The longeft 
day in the ifland of Unft. is nineteen hours fifteen minutes, 
and of confequence the Ihorteft day is four hours and forty-five 
minutes. 

i'WiS. — Foula is fuppofed to be the Ultima Thule of the 
ancients, not only from the mere analogy of the name, but 
alfo from more undoubted teftimony; for Tacitus, fpeaking 
of the Roman general Agricola, regarding his vifiories and 
the diftance to which he penetrated northward, thus exprefles 
himfelf: **. Invenit domuitque infulas quas, vocant Orcades 
«» defpe^aque Thule.” Now, Foula, which is high ground, is 
eafily feen in a clear day from the northern part of the Ork¬ 
neys. It is about three miles in length, and one and a half 
in breadth. It is fituated nearly twenty miles diftant from any 
land to the weftward of the clufters of Orkney and of Shet¬ 
land ; to which laft it is politically annexed. It is very bold 
and fteep towards the weft; and the only landing-place which 
is called Hum, lies on the eaft fide, and is much reforted to 
as a ^filing ftation. 

Thefe iflands, though much negle£led on account of theii^ 
remote fituation and other difadvantages, contain nearly as 
much land as the Orkneys, and are computed to be nearly 
equal in extent to the Dutch provinces. They are not upon 
the whole mountainous} though at the fame time, their fur- 
facf is high, irregular, hilly, and covered to a great extent 
with moors and mofi'es ; and their coaft is bold. In general, 
the^ mountains are lefs in the iflands towards the north. In 
the* parifh of North Mevan, which is a peninfula belonging to 
the Mainland, is the higheft hill in the iflands. It is called 
Rnna’s Hill. It is eight miles, in length and four in breadth. 
It was found by geometrical menfuration to be 3,944 feet above, 
th^level of the fea. , • 


There 
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'TJiere U a diveiGty of foil in the ShetUnd Hlsnds; 
often deep mofs with a fandy bottom ; fometimes the moi's or 
peat is only about a foot deep over a ftratum of clay. That 
part of the land which has been longeft under cultivation con- 
fifts, in general, of a mixture of clay and fmall ilonos. When 
the fubftratum is limeftone, the grounds arc much more lor- 
tile, and the crops are earlier. It is computed that there are 
25,000 acres of arable land, and about 23,000 of meadow 
good pafture, in Shetland; but as thefe iflands are only 
cultivated along the fea-coaft, the ground employed in huf-. 
bandry bears no proportion to the wafle and uncultivated parts. 
The only grains cultivated are that fort of barley known under 
the name of bear or big, and a fmall kind of black or grey 
oat. 

It Is well known that the domeftic animals of this country 
are the fmallelt of any in the dominions belonging to the 
Britiih crown. This is evidently owing to the fcantinefs of 
their food. Neither artificial grafles nor green crops are culti¬ 
vated, nor are there any inclofures capable of protefliiig fuch 
crops from the multitude of flieep, cattle and horfes, which paf- 
ture on the commons in winter unattended by any herdfman. 
The horfes are of a very fmall fize, the Icaft from nine to ten 
hands high, the larger eleven hands. They are full of fpirit, and 
can bear fatigue much better in proportion than larger horfes. 
They are evidently the Norway horfe, reduced in fize by fcanty 
fare. They are never put into a houfe, nor receive any food 
except what they gather from the ground. The cows are alfo 
fmall. When fat, fome of the cows will weigh from two to 
three hundred weight; but the common run is much fmaller. 
'File quantity of milk which thefe cows yield is not very con- 
fiderable. 'Fhe people rnake little cheefe, but a great deal of 
butter. Great numbers of hogs are bred in Shetland. They 
are of a fmaller fize than thofe in Scotland, and are particularly 
diilinguiihed for the fhortnefs of their hack. They are eafily fed, 
and might be made of much greater ufe to the inhabitants than 
they are at prefent. The molt important part of the live ftock of 
thefe iflands is their fheep. It is now pretty clearly afeertained, 
that the celebrated breed of Shetlapd fheep came originally from 
Denmai;)^ and Norway along with the firft adventurers, whp 
fettled in thofe iflands many centuries ago. It is calculated 
that, there are from 110,000 to 120,000 uieep in the Shetland 
Iflands. Thefe valuable animals, produce more profit with lefs 
trouble than -any other article. Were they properly attended 
<0, both the quantity and the value of their wool might bei’ 
greatly augmented. In the report. of die committee of the 

• ■ Highland 
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Highland Society of Scotland upon the fubje^l of Shetland 
wool, the ’ following xenaarks are made : ** It .would appeat 
that the permanent finenefs of the wool depends entirely upon 
the breed of (lieOp; for on the fame pafture, and in the. very 
* fame climate, fljeep with the jinejl and with the coarfefi wool 
are maintained ; infomuch that from the wool of the fame 
flock, forfie {lockings worth two guineas per pair, and others 
worth lefs than four^penect are produced.” 

Many domeflic and many wild fowls are found in thefe ifland^- 
The mofl numerous of the migratory are the kittywakes, the 
■'young of which are efteemed very delicate food. Their nefts are 
placed ufually upon the heights of rocks, and on the brink of 
precipices fixty or a' hundred fathoms high, and in many places 
projecting awfully over the depth below. Although in fitua- 
tions feemingly fo inaccelTible, yet thefe nefts. are plundered 
.by the inhabitants in fpring of many of the eggs, and in 
Auguft of the young fowls. The danger attendtwg this.rob¬ 
bery of the neft does not deter the plunderers. They fome- 
times fail in boats to the bottom' of the precipices, and climb 
upwards; fometlmcs they approach the brink above, and let 
each other down by ropes. Even at night, fo fearlefs are 
thefe 'iflandeis, they will wander among the rocks to furprize 
the old fowls upon the neits. The female parent often ex¬ 
hibits, upon fuch uccalions, remarkable proofs of natural .afFec- 
.tion, beating the invader with her wings, pecking him with 
.her hill, and even faffering lierfelf to be taken upon the peft, 
rather than defert the protedion of her young. The eggs 
and carcafes of thefe fqwls form a contiderable part of the 
food of .the inhabitants upon thefe coafts in the feafon when 
they afe to be obtained. 'I'he feathers are alfo an article of 
COnliderable value. By the police of the country, a reward 
of 3J. 4t/. may be claimed by every perfon who kills an eagle 
or erne, 3^/. for a corbie or raven, and ad. for a crow. Thefe 
rewards are paid by the commilHoners ot the land-tax, at fight 
of the heads of the fowls that have bepn killed. 

The fifhery is carried , on with con.fi'Uerable vigour and fuc- 
cefs. In former times, .before the proprietors engaged in the 
fifhcries, a fuperabundance of population was here conCdercd 
as ruinous and burdenfome to the community; and a prohibition 
•exifted if! the old regul^ticns, called Country ASis^ agamflf jnar- 
•riage, Unlefs where the.ypung couple could fhew they poflefted 
40/. Scots of free gear. This, law is noVonly nqw negleded, 
but*3 contrary principle fo anxioufly parfued, tliat in man^^- 
. fiances four families are'to be found bn a farm, that thirty 
forty years age was pofTefled only by one; the great obj^u of 
the proprietor being to obtain.cheap fcrvice in his filliery. 

8 . The 
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The parochial poor are not here fupjiofted by penfionsj 35 
in Scotian^ $ Wt a paiiih is divided into diitridlS) and a certain 
number of the poor i$.baflotted upon each. The pauperis 
fent fVom houfe to'houfe, aitd reildes and is fupported a certain 
number of days in each hptt'^b in fucceifion. 

The population is perfons of both fexes« they have 

3571 houies. 


GOVERNMENT. 

The union of the crowns under James the Tirft, and the 
ftdjfequent union of the kingdoms under Queen Anne, having 
made England and Scotland one realm, under one head, and 
fiibjedt to one political fyftem, it is not neceflary, in a work 
which is not written for the purpofe of mere refearch into 
antiquity, to mark all the (hades of difference between the 
ancient eftabliftiments of the two countries. The rights con¬ 
ceded and the regulations eflablifhed at the time of the union 
of the kingdoms leave ample traces of the old government of 
Scotland, and in treating on tlie various parts of the modem 
fyftem, occafional references muft be made to remoter times ; 
but the differences between England and Scotland were never 
fo radical as to occafion, at the union, the total abolition of 
any part . f the political fyftem. 


THE KING. 

The origin of the Scottifh monarchy is carried By fbme 
writers to ah era 330 years before the birth of Jefus Chrift ^ 
but although a regular feries of names is preferred, making 
108 princes, including Jamqs the Sixth of Scotland or the 
Firft of Great Britain, ftill there are no vouchers either. in 
ena^lments, buildings, or contemporary hiftory, for the earlier 
monarchs of this lift ; if tHey reigned, their names alone are 
left to jfhew tlie fa6fc. The origin of the, Scots monarchy is 
by Bueh^nan, Xjedey, and other hiftorims, afcribed to the 
cnoice'of the chieftains or heads of trlbetf, who governed tlfe 
people in ah ariftocratical mana^,i ^fter &eir fiw arrival in 
Albion) tilt, being attacked ti^'the Pi^s Ohd Briton^^ttii 
none of thbfe chieftains being Willing tb^ fubhiii*. to imy4^ fhelUll 
Own; number, they' fent tO .Ireland for Feigtts, 

Feirqubard^ to come, to thbir afftftaiice imh troopif' 
wht<^ dtey owned and aiikhobrledged luMlidng^ end 
has Continued in his pofterity ever fincc. Tbb 

Vot. IV. • ' N land 
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land generally took the fame title as thofc of England. King 
Edgar of England, ftyled himfelf Bafileus, and fo did King 
Edgar of Scotland. King John of England changed the fingu- 
lar number into the plur^ in all public inftruments ; and foon 
after, Alexander II. of Scotland did the fame. The common 
compellation of the Scottifii kings, was Dominus Rext and 
fomctimes Illujiriffimus Dominis LigettSy and about James the 
Third’s time, Mehiendiffimus. ,In fpeaking to them they were 
called Grace^ Highnefst and at laft Majejly ,• but their ftyles have 
varied in fome reigns } for William I. had the title of Defender 
of the Church given him by the then reigning Pope ; as that 
of ProteBor of the Chrflian Faith was afterwards conferred on 
James IV..,' and there was no continued one peculiar to them 
except that Of By the Grace of Gody King of Scotland, or of 
England, France, and Ireland. 

Pathimony. The king’s ancient revenue confifted chiefly 
in eroM'U-lands, which could not be alienated but by ail of 
parliament, and the wardfliips and marriages of thofe wlio 
held of the crown ; but of late years moil of the former have 
been given away, and the tenures of the latter changed, although 
there has been no general law for taking away the wards. The 
incothe of the crown, at the time of the Union, was derived 
principally from the cuftoms, excife, and land-tax ; to which 
the crown-lands, the poft-office, and fome other regal rights, 
made a fmall addition. 

Arms. The royal arms of Scotland were ; Or, a lion ram¬ 
pant } Gulesy armed and langued j Azmf, with a double teflure, 
flowered and counterflowered with fowers-de-lys of the fecond, 
encircled with the order of Scotland, the fame being coin- 
pofed of Rue and Thifllesy having the image of St. Andrew 
with his crofs on his breaft ; above the fliield a helmet, 
anfwerable to his prefenfr majefty’s high quality and jurif- 
diAion, with a mantle, Or, doubled, Erminey adorned with 
»n imperisd crown, beautified with crofles Patee and fowers-dc- 
lyty furmonnted on the top, for his'^majefty's creft, with a 
lion Sejeanty full faced j Gulesy crowned,; Or, holding in his 
dexter a naked fword pro/rr, and in the fmifter a feeptre, 
both ^eiied paleways, fupported by two Unvornsy Argenty 
clrhwned with imperial and gorged with open crowns ; to the 
laft chains affixed, paffing between their fore-legs, and reflexed 
over their backs. Or. He on tlfie embracing and bearing 
l|pj> aj^aimer of doth pf gold, charged with the royal arms of 
^btland ; and he Oh ^^fnifery another banner, Azurey charged 
ilihih &. Andrev/s etoisy Argenty both {landing on a compart- 
ii^Ht;placed underneath, from which iffue two, thiftles, one 
to^idk each fide of the efcutcheon^ ‘and for his. majefty’s 
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motto, in a fcroll above all. In licence i and under, in the 
tabic of the compartment. Nemo me impune lacejit. The 
royal badges and ordinary fymbols of the kingdom of Scot¬ 
land are a thiftle of gold crowned. The white crofs of St. An¬ 
drew in a blue field, the llandard bearing. 

Royal Palaces. Although the legiflature is removed, 
and the fovereign of the Britilh dominions does not refide in 
Scotland, there are ftill feveral royal palaces which have their 
privileges, and their keepers, by ming retained, keep up the 
dignity of the nation. 

Hatp’ood-houfe. Of thefe the' moft confpicuous is Holy- 
rood-houfe; it was the refidence of the ancient kings of Scot¬ 
land, and is viewed with pride as a monument of ancient 
good tafte and magnificence. It ftands at the eaftem extremity 
of the city of Edinburgh, and at the bottom of that part of 
the High-ftreet named the Canongate. This building has 
undergone various changes- The north-weft towers were 
built for a royal refidence by James the Fifth. It was after¬ 
wards burnt by the EngliQi in the minority of Queen Mary, 
but was fpeedily repaired and rendered a more extenfive build¬ 
ing than the. prefent. It confifted of five courts j great part 
of thefe, however, were burnt by Cromwell's foldiers. It was 
ordered to be repaired at the Reftoration; accordingly the 
principal part of the prefent fabric was defigned by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Bruce, a celebrated archite£f in the reign of Charles the 
Second, and the work was executed by Robert Mylne, who 
was interred and has a monument in the park adjoining to it, 
or rather in the burying-ground of the ancient monaftery. 
The palace is a magnificent ftone fabric, confifting of a fquare 
on all fides decorated with piazzas, and a fpacious walk. The 
weftern part or front confifts of two lofty double towers, 
joined by a beautiful low building or gallery, adorned vfith a 
double balluftrade above j in the middle is a magnificent por¬ 
tico decorated with high ftone columns, which fupport a 
cupola in form of an imperial crown, underneath which is a 
clock. Above the porch or principal entry are the royal Scots 
armsj as borne before the Union. The other three fides of 
the fquare are lofty and noble, of three ftories in height. The 
great ftaircafe is equal in grandeur to the reft of the building. 
TTie gallery on the north fide is 150 feet long; but the 
breadth is J5nly ayl, and the height 18. This apartment is 
hung with pi^ures of a race of 111 monarchs tltrough an^ 
imaginary :^ries of 2,000 years. They are of no value, and 
many of them are much defaced. Here alfo is the room in 
which the eleffions of the Scottifli peerage are at prefent held. 
It was anciently the royal dining-room; adjoining to it is a 
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tlrawing-room and ftate bed-chamber. The rooms are wain- 
fcottCd with oak ; and the feiloons of flowers and foliage over 
the doors and mantle-pieces are well executed. Adjoining to 
the palace are to be ieeii the beautiful Gothic ruins of the 
chapel or church of Holyrood-houfe, which is all that now 
remains of the wealthy abbey founded by David the Firft, in 
J128, and richly endowed. The environs of the abbey of 
Holyrood-houfe were formerly confidcred as a fan£luary to 
crimin:ils ; and they ftill afTovd an afyluiii for infolvent <lebt’bfs. 
Ailjoining to the palace is an extenlive park, firft inclofed by 
James the Fifth, all of which is a fanfluary. The heritable 
keeper of this palace is the Duke of Hamilton. 

Linlithgonv. This palace is deferibed in "the view of tlic 
comity of Linlithgow. See p. 88. The keeper is Sir Thomas 
Livingflone, Bart. 

Scoon, another palace, is deferibed in the account of Perth- 
fliire at p. loi of this volume. The Earl of Mansfield is its 
heritable keeper. 

LochmabcK. The caftle which bore tliis name was. in 
Dumfries-fhire ; it is now a mere ruin : its keeper, the Earl of 
Hopetoun. 

Dtinjl'tjfnoge Cnjlle. This ancient palace, once the place 
where the famous chair or feat, confidered as the palla¬ 
dium of North Britain, was kept, is in Argylefiiire ; it is the 
property of a private gentleman, but the Duke of Argyle has 
tlio idTice of hereditary keeper. 

Rothfay. This caftle is in the ifle of Bute. It is a ruin 
fo completely covered with ivy that few portions of its walls 
can be leen. Here are ftill pointed out the bed-chambers and 
bunqueting-rooms of Robert the Second and Third, the lull 
Scottifli monarchs who inhabited this ventjrable pile. This 
caftle was, in fucceeding ages, the principal abode of the 
Stuarts, anceftors of the jarefent family of Bute, long the here- 
.diVary conftablcs of the kingdom. It continued to be their 
refid ence until it was burned by the Duke of Argyle in the 
troubles of 1685. It is now faft mouldering away with age; 
but the Earl of Bute has the title of hereditary keeper of the 
palace. 

Falklan^t in Fifefliire, was originally one of the feats of 
the MacdufFs, earls of Fife, and was then called the Caftle of 
Falkland. In the reign of James the Firft, 'it was forfeited to 
the crown. Afterwards it was greatly enlarged and orna-. 
mented by James the.Fifth; and f^rom the pleafantnefs of its 
fituatioii, and the conveniency of the a^acent country for 
hunting, it was made a royal refidence. The fouth front is 
yet remarkably entire, and partly Inhabited. The eaft wing 

was 
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was accidentally burnt down in the time of Charles II.; and 
of it a great part of the naked and mouldering walls ftill 
remain. The heir of the Skene family is hereditary keeper. 

Dumfermltne. This palace is alfo in Fifefliire. The time 
when it was built is unknown. A little to the fouth-eaft 
of the town of Dumfermline, in a romantic fituation, on the 
verge of a glen, the fouth wall of it ftill remains, and indicates 
th.?t it mull once hive been a magnificent fabric. The chimney 
of the apartment is ftill.pointed out where Charles the Firft 
was born. The Marquis of Twceddale is keeper. 

There are other palaces, as Carrick and Denfou, of which the 
Duke of Argyle is keeper j and Lochdoony which is committed 
to the Earl of Callilis. 


OFFICERS OF THE KING. 

Beside the royal ftate difplayed in retaining thefe palaces, 
fcveral offices and appointments are kept up, ibme of which 
are hereditary, others are beftowed for life or during pleafure. 

The hereditary offices arc, 

1 . The Lord High Steward. The rank of this officer 
was between the Lord High Chamberlain and the Lord High 
Conftablc. He was judge of the king’s houfehold, and the 
whole family of the royal palace was under his care. This 
office was elleemed of great dignity, and was held heritably for 
many years by onie family, who at laft, when furnames came in 
ufe, aiTumed for theirs thenane.of their office. Steward ur 
Stewart. This was done by Walter the fon of Alan, who was 
at the fame time Jufticiar to Alexander II., in 1230. This 
family were frequently nearly allied to the crown, and at laft 
fucceeded to it in the perfon of Robert, eldeft fon to Walter 
Stewart, in the year 1371. This Robert was the ninth heri¬ 
table high fteward of Scotland, and his fon, afterwards K iig 
Robert III., was created by his father prince and fteward of 
Scotland, fince which time the eldeft fon of the king is //a^ux 
Senefcballus Scotia. 

2. The Master of the Household. This is an officer 
of great digni^ in Scotland, and the poft, by inheritance, 
belongs to the Duke of Argyle j who, as a badge of his office, 
carries a batton covered with crimfon velvet powdered with 
gold thiftles, adorned' with imperial crowns. This office ap¬ 
pears to be the fame with the Dapifer or Senefchallusy who 
was Dominus Domus Regist and afterwards was called Setief- 
challus Scotia, And after the Senefchatty came to the crown, 
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thefe officers were called Magijlri Hafpiiii Regis. It wa$f 
referved at the Union. 

3. Deputy Master of the Household. Pofleflbr, Sir 
Alexander Dalmahoy, 

4. Royal Standard Bearer. The Earl of Lauderdale. 

5. Usher. This office is equivalent to that of mafter of 
the ceremonies of England, for the uflier was anciently the 
introdu£lor of ambaffiidors to the kings of* Scotland ; he alio 
attended the king or his high commiffioner, and by virtue of 
his office rode in the folemn cavalcade to parliament. It is 
an old office, and belongs heritably to the family of the 
Cockbums of Lanton. 

6 . Carver. Sir John Anflruther,' of Anftruther. 

7. Cup-bearer. Sir David Carnagie, of Southelk. 

8. Armour-bearer and Squire of the royal Body. 
Hugh Seton, of Touch, Efq. 

The appointments not hereditary are. Keeper of the War- 
drobe^ falary 55/. ix/. 4^.; Hiftoriographeri I'alary 200/. j Bo- 
tanifit falary 50/. ; Falconer, Phftciatt, Apothecary, and Limner. 

The officers of the Chapel Royal are. 

The Almoner, who takes care of the kitig’s poor, to cate- 
chife and inftrufl; them. The number of them is according to 
the years of the Icing’s age \ as their badge thefe children wear 
a blue gown, which is given them yearly on his maiefty’s birtli- 
day, with as many pence as his majefty has lived years ; and on 
his birth-day tlie almoner diftributes money alfo among the 
common poor. His falary is 41/. ipj-. 2d. He has a deputy. 

Chaplains. The chaplaips are named out of the efta- 
bliffied clergy. Four have the title of deans j fix are mere 
chaplains. Their falaries from 80/. to 150/. 


PARLIAMENT. 

The more ancient hiftory of Scotland, like that of other na¬ 
tions, is involved in obfeurity and fable. • Particular circum- 
ilances have alfo concurred to bring down that obfeurity to a 
later period than otherwife would have happened. Records 
have periffied in times of foreign invafion, and domeftic com¬ 
motion, and the labour of hiftorians has been more employed 
in commemorating hollUities, difeuffing their grounds, cele¬ 
brating vi£kories, and palliating defeats, than in fixing the 
fugitive traces which afeertain the origin of rights, cuftoms, 
laws, and eftabliihhients. Yet, notwithilanding this darknefs 
attending the Scottilh hiftory, it is reafonable to fuppofe, that 
even in remote times, the form of government would be fimU 
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lar to that which took place in England after the arrival of the 
Saxons, and was eftablifhed, though, perhaps, with fome fmalV 
variations, in the other nations of Europe that were formed 
upon the ruins of the Roman empire: for, as far back as we 
can go with any degree of certainty, we difeover a limited mo¬ 
narchy ; and find, that all matters of confequence, or public 
concern, were tranfa£led, not by the king alone, but by the 
kin^ and his great council; and this great council is eafily 
traced to have been of much the fame nature with the great 
council of England during the time of the Saxons, • and the 
reigns of the firft princes of the Norman line. 

But, although the general form of a parliament is diftinctly 
feen, and although the introdudtory recital to the statutes of 
A*.'’illiam the Firft, commonly called the Lioh^ fhew that they 
were enacted by the king with the alliftance of his bifhops, 
abbots, barons, and other good men of the realm, {probi homines 
terra fua) llill it is doubtful what particular clafs was included 
in the term probi hoviines; whether they were ele£led or 
deputed, or came of their own right, or at the call of the 
fovcrcign; whether they reprefented, or when they began to 
reprefent any body, and whom ; when boroughs began to fend 
deputies, and when the parliament formed itfclf into two 
houfes. All thefe matters are obfeure in the hiftory of Eng¬ 
land, and ftill more fo in that of Scotland, but it is quite certain 
that the parliament had, long before the union, been compofed 
like that of England, with the exception that the more violent 
fyftem of occlefiaftical reformation adopted in that country had 
left no traces of the cpifcopacy in the great council of the 
nation. 

Peers. The titles of peerage in Scotland were the fame as 
in England, and their precedence with relation to each other 
the fame. At the period of the Union the roll of peers pro¬ 
duced to the houfe, on the ift day of May 1707* contained 10 
dukes, 3 marquifles, 75 earls, 17 vifeounts, and 49 barons ; 
in all 154 peers, to which lift, on motion, two or three were 
added. 

By the 22nd article of the Union, it is declared, that of 
** the peers of Scotland at the time of the Union, fixteen ihall 
** be the number to fit and vote in the Houfe of Lords of the 
<< parliament of Great Britain 5” and by the a£k 1707, c. 8., 
it is ordained, «that the fixteen peers, or forty-five commifi*- 
“ fioners for (hires and boroughs, (hall be chofen by th^eersj 
** barons, and boroughs refpe£lively, in this prefent fefixon of 

parliament, and out of. me nun^ber thereof, in the fame 
4 * manner as committees of parliament are ufually now chofen, 
** who (hall be members of the refpe£live houies of the faid 
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firft parliament of Great Britain, for and on the part of 
Scotland.” The members on the part of Scotland being 
elc£l:ed, her majefty agreeably to the powers veiled in the 
crown, declared the members of the parliament of England, as 
it then flood, (April 30.) to be members of the refpe£liva 
houfes of the firft parliament of Great Britain on the part of 
England. 

The mode of elefling and the principal cafes that hav^re-* 
gulatcd the rights of the peers are noticed in Vol. I. p. 208. 

As the king is precluded by the a£l of union from creating 
peers of Scotland, and as. thole peers of that country who have 
received patents of peerage in England cannot be ele£led 
among the fixteen, although they have a right to vote at their 
ele£lion, the number out cf which the return muft be made 
by the extinction of fome families, and by the additional 
honours acquired by others, confiderably reduced. Ihe num.. 
ber at the prefent time appears to be 1 duke, 2 marquifles, 
34 earls, 2 vifeounts and 22 barons ; the whole lift being 
thus reduced from 154 to di. 

Rank and Privileges. The reprefentation of the peerage 
being fettled, the ranks and immunities of the nobility of 
Scotland were fixed at the Union, by a refolution of the com- 
miffioners, ** that all the peers of Scotland, and their fucceftors 
<* • to their honours and dignities, be from and after the Union, 
reckoned and declared peers of Great Britain, and that they 
** enjoy, in their refpe£live degrees and orders, and all other 
** titles, dignities, pre-eminencies, immunities, and privileges 
4 * whatfoever, as fully and freely as the peers of England do 
« at prefent, or the peers of Britain may enjoy hereafter; 
** provided that no peer, who fhall not then have the right to 
fit in parliament, (hall be capable of fitting upon the trial of 
any peer j and alfo, that no peer, not having right to fit in 
parliament, fhall have privilege of parliament. And alfo 
«* that the peers of Scotland for tlie time being, and their fuc- 
cellbrs, do, at, and after the Union, according to their different 
degrees and orders, enjoy the rank and precedency of all 
peers to be thereafter created of the like orders and degrees 
f* in the United Kingdom} provided always, that it be under- 
ftood, that all perfons who (hall be peers of England at the 
time of the Union, fliall for ever enjoy the rank and order of 
«* precedence of their refpeftive degrees, before the fame 
f* degrees of the peers of Scotland.” This refolution^ was ex¬ 
plained and extended by others, declaring that “ al{ peers of 
ff Scotland, and their fuccefibrs to their honours and dignities, 
ihall, from and after the Union, be reckoned and declared 
#« peers of Great Britain, and ihali be tried as peers of Great 
, ■ ♦‘Britain, 
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Britain, and (hall enjoy the privileges of peers, as fully as 
♦* the peers of England do now enjoy the fame, or as they or 
** any other peers of Britain may hereafter enjoy the fame, 
“ except the right and privilege of fitting in the Houfe of Lords, 
** and the privileges depending thereon, and particularly the 
right of fitting upon the trials of peers. That the fixteen 
** peers who are to fit in the Houfe of Lords of Great Britain, 
'for that part of the United Kingdom called Scotland, after 
** the Union, (hall have all privileges of parliament which the 
“ peers of England now have, and which they or any peers of 
« Britain fhall have after the Union, and particularly the right 
“ of fitting upon the trials of peers. That in cafe of the trial 
** of any peer in time of adjournment or prorogation of par- 
** liamcnt, the faid 16 peers fliall be fummoncd in the fame 
<* manner, and have the fame powers and privileges at fuch 
« trials as any other peers of Great Britain. And that in 
** cafe any tri;ds of peers fiiall hereafter happen, when there 
is no parliament in being, the 16 peers of Scotland who fat 
“ in the laft preceding parliament, lhall be fummoned in the 
“ fame manner, and have the fame powers and privileges at 
fuch trials as any other peers of Great Britain.” 

Commons. It has already been mentioned that fince the 
Union the reprefentation of the commons of Scotland in the 
Britifli houfe has been efFe£fed by the introdu£l:ion of 45 
members, of whom 30 fit for counties, one for the city of 
Edinburgh and 14 for the royal boroughs, divided into diftricis, 
and each dillri<El: returning one member. • 

Ancient State. Before the Union, the lower houfe of 
parliament was compofed of the reprefentatives of {hires and 
of royal boroughs. The {hires were called in the Scottifii 
parliament in the* order fubjoined, and each returned the 
pumber of commilfioners ann^ed to its name. 


COUNTIES. COUNTIES. 


Edinburgh - - 

4 

Renfrew - 

- 3 

Haddington 

4 

Stirling 

a 

Berwick - • 

4 

Linlithgow * 

- 2 

Roxburgh 

4 

Perth 

- 2 

Selkirk » . 

3 

Kincardine 

- 2 

Peebles - • 

2 

Aberdeen 

- 4 

Lanark .... 

4 

Invemefs 

- 2 

Dumfries 

4 

Naim 

► ' .2 

Wigtoun - - 

2 

Cromarty 

•A' ' 

- I 

Air - . 

4 

Argyle - • 

> 3 

Dumbarton 

2 

Fife - 

" 4 

Pute 

2 

Kinrofs - » 

f T 

Forfar 
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COUNTIES. COUNTIES. 

Forfar - - 4 Elgin 

Banff - - ' - 2 Orkney and Zetland 

Kirkcudbright - >2 Clackmannan . i 

Sutherland - - 2 Rofs - - 2 

Caithnefs - *2 

Boroughs. The boroughs which returned commilHonops 
. were as follow : each was reprefented by one member, except 
the capital, which had two. 

Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Stirling, Linlithgow, 
St. Andrew’s, Glafgow, Air, Haddington, Dyfart, Kirkcaldy, 
Montrofe, Cowper, Anftruther Eafter, Dunuries, Invernefs, 
Burnt IHand, Inverkeithing, Kinghorn, Brechin, Jedburgh, 
Kirkcudbright, Wigtoun, Dumfermlijie, Pittenweem, Selkirk, 
Dumbarton, Renfrew, Dunbar, Lanark, Aberbrothick, Elgin, 
Peebles, Crail, Tayn, Culrols, Banff, Whithorn, Forfar, 
Rothefay, Naim, Forres, Rutherglen, North Berwick, An- 
ifruther Wefter, Cullen, Lauder, Kintore, Annand, Loch- . 
mabin, Sanquhar, New Galloway, Kilrennie, Fortrofe, Ding¬ 
wall, Dornoch, Queensferry, Inverury, Inverary, Wick, Kirk¬ 
wall, Inverbervie, Stranrauer, Campbeltown. 

Thus the total number of the Scottilh houfe of commons 
was 158 } the {hires returning 91, the boroughs 67. 

MonERN Representation. The manner in which the 
Scottilh boroughs are to be claffed in order to return members 
to the Britiflik houfe of commons is, by the treaty of Union, 
declared as follows: 

For the boroughs of KirkwaJ, Wick, Dornock, Dinj;wal, and 
Tayne, i. 

For the boroughs of Fortrofe, Invernefs, Naim, and 
Forrefs, i. , 

For the boroughs of Elgin, Cullen, Banff, Inverury, and 
Kintore, i. 

For the boroughs of Aberdeen, Inverbervie, Montrofe • 
Aberbrbthock, and Brechin, x. 

For the boroughs of Forfar, Perth, Dundee, Cowper, and 
St. Andrew’s, x. 

For the boroughs of Crail, Kilrennie, Anftruther Eaffer, 
Anftrtt&er Weller, and Pittenweem, x. 

For the boroughs of Dyi^rt, Kirkcaldy, Kinghorn, and 
BiqiAt Ifland, x. 

For the boroughs of Inverkeithing, Domfermline, Queens-* 
fei^,'Culrofs, and Stirling, 1. 

Fftr the boroughs of Glafgow, Renfrew, Rutherglen, and 
Dumbarton, x. 

For 
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For the boroughs of Haddington, Dunbar, North Berwick, 
Lauder, and Jedburgh, I. 

For the borbughs of Selkirk, Peebles, Linlithgow, and 
Lanark, 1. 

For the boroughs of Dumfries, Sanquhar, Annan,. Loch> 
jnaben, and Kirkcudbright, l. 

For the boroughs of Wigtoun, New Galloway, Stranrauer, 
andr Whitehem, i. 

And for the boroughs of Air, Irvine, Rothefay, Campbel¬ 
town, and Inverary, i. 

Qualification or County Members and Electors. 
The firft regular reprefentation of the counties was introduced 
by the a£l 1587, c. X14., which provides, that the commif- 
fioncr to be fent to parliament lhall be a freeholder and reiident 
within the county within urhich he claims a right to vote. 
Two commiiSoners are diredled to be chofen for each county 
at the firil court after Michaelmas, and of the eleflion inti¬ 
mation was to be made to Chancery. This rule was fome- 
what enlarged by the ftatute 1661, c. 35., in order to fuitthofe 
new proprietors to whom the church lands had been conveyed. 
Accordingly it is enafted, that all who formerly held of bifliops 
or abbots, and thofe holding of his majefty, &c. whofe yearly 
rent amounted to 10 chaldcrs of visual, or 1000/. Scots of 
free rent, {hall be entitled to ele£t or be ele<Sed commiifioners 
to parliament. This explanatory ftatute required ftill further’ 
explanation, and, there being now a new valuation of the king¬ 
dom, the w'hole fyftem was brought under the review of 
parliament. In the year 1681, c. 21., it is declared that none 
(liall have a right to vote but thofe who ftand publicly infeft 
in property or fuperiority, and are in poileflion of a 40/. land 
of old extent, holding of the king or prince} or (where the 
old extent does not appear) are in poileilion of land held in 
the fame manner, and liable in public burdens for his ma- 
jefty’s fupply, of 400/. of valued rent. This a£t denies the 
privilege of voting to adjudgers during tlje currency of the legal 
extent, but after its expiry gives a right to votetotheadjudger 
firft infeft. The proper wadfetter, in lands of the legal ex¬ 
tent, is declared to have a right to vote. Apparent heirs in 
polTelTion are entitled to vote in right of the anceftor’s infeft- 
ment, and hufbands are declared to have the fame privilege 
in right of their wives, or under their rights of courtefy. 

Having in this manner deferibed their qualificatioh, this 
ftatute direds the freeholders of each ihfre or ftewartry, having 
eleftion of commilEoner, ** to meet at the head borou^ on 
“ the firft Tuefday of May then next, and make' up a’roll of 
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** all the freeholders of the county, continuing or adjourning 
** their meetings until the rolls for eleflions be complete ; and 
the faid freeholders are ordered to meet at the head borough 
<* of the faid (hires or ftewartries refpeilive, at the Michaelmas 
** head court yearly thereafter, and (liall revife the faid roll for 
<* eledtion, and make fuch alterations thereon as have occurred 
« lince their laft meeting, from time to time, which roll for 
<* eledlion (hall be infertcd in the (herifF or ftewart books, 
•* particularly appointed for that end, according as they (hall 
be dated each Michaelmas court.” The freeholders (land¬ 
ing on the roll are thus made judges, in the firft inllance, of 
all that relates to the roll, and, while parliament is not fitting, 
a power of review of the proceedings of the freeholders is 
given to the court of feflion. 

The great objedl of the Michaelmas head court is to pre- 
ferve regularity and purity in the roll of freeholders, and, with 
this view, admifiion to the roll is guarded with much care. 
The claim to be admitted on the roll of freeholders muft 
defcribe the titles on which the claim (lands, that all may 
know the nature of the claim } and it muft be prefented fo 
long before the Michaelmas meeting as to enable the free¬ 
holders to inveftigate the title. This is regulated by the 
l6 Geo. II. 5 11., which enafis, «* That to prevent all furprizc 
“ at the Michaelmas meeting, every freeholder who intends 
to claim to be enrolled at any fubfequent Michaelmas meet- 
ing of the freeholders, (hall for the fpace of two calendar 
** months at lead before the faid Michaelmas meeting, leave 
<* with the (herifF or ftewart clerk a copy of his claim, fetting 
forth the names of his lands and his titles thereto, and dates 
** thereof, with the old extent or valuation upon which he 
** defires to be enrolled ; and, in cafe of his negle£l to leave 
** his claims as aforefaid, he (hall not be enrolled at fuch 
** Michaelmas meeting.*’ Further, the (herifiF-clerk is required, 
on receipt of the claim, to endorfe on the back thereof the 
** day he received the fame, and alfo to give a copy of the 
“ aforefaid claim to any perfon who (hall demand the fame, 
** upon paying the legal fee of an ordinary cxtra£l of the fame 
** length.” This claim, having been thus duly lodged, is 
produced to the freeholders figned either by the claimant or 
by a perfon authorized to a£l for him. When the claimant is 
abroad at the time of prefenting the claim, a fpecial mandate, 
authorizing the claim to be entered, has been required by the 
court. The claim of enrolment being in this manner made, 

. ftntered, and fubferibed, it does not follow as a matter of 
courie that it muft be taken up by the freeholders at the 
blifhaelmas meeting} for unlefs it be moved to the meeting 
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by tbe claimant, or by fome perfon appointed by him, or in 
pofleinon of the titles, (for the polTcnion of the titles implies 
a mandate when the claimant is within the kingdom), the 
freehoUlers are guilty of no omifllon in allowing it to lie over, 
nor is the clerk to the meeting bound to niove it. The claim¬ 
ant appears in perfon, or fome one appears in his name, pof- 
fefled of his titles, or properly authorized to appear for him. 
The fird thing, after moving the meeting to take the claim 
intJ confidcratiori, is to produce the titles founded on by the 
claimant, and alfo evidence of the valuation, or of the old 
extent of the lands. The conncdfing links of the titles, as 
retours, &c., commonly called midcouples, mud alfo be pro¬ 
duced } and the evidence of the old extent or valuation mud 
bo equally exa£f. Thefe particulars being, attended to, and 
the claimant, or the perfon empowered by him, having pro¬ 
duced, with the claims, the radical titles, confiding of the 
crown-charter, felfin, and connefting titles; with the evidence 
of the old extent or valuation of the edate, he then moves the 
claim to the meeting. Where there are obje£lions, thfey are 
flated by the freeholders, and anfwers are made in fupport of 
the claim; they are afterwards furniflied in writing to the clerk 
of the meeting, and entered in his minutes. The claim is then 
put to the vote ; the fame thing happens where there are no 
objections, and, confidently with the date of the vote, the 
claim is admitted or difmided. 

Thus, then, at this day, in order to qualify a perfon to 
ele£t or be ele£ted a member of parliament to reprefent 
a county, he mud not only be a commoner, of the full 
age of twenty-one, of fane mind, and under no religious 
or legal difqualification; but he mud have dood infeft 
during the fpace of a year, and have been in pofieflion as 
an immediate vaflal holding of the crown or prince, ab- 
folutely and irredeemably, eitlier in fee or in life-rent, of 
the property or fuperiority of lands, mills, tejnds,- or fifh- 
ings, retoured to forty {hillings of old extent, .prior to idSr, 
or valued at 400/. Scots 5 or he mud be the apparent heir 
of a perfon holding fuch a qualification; or the hufbaud, 
of a female proprietor, who, if fhe does not hold her freehold 
feudally veded in her as an heir, mud have been infeft for 
the fpace of a year. Land is the bafis of the freehold q[U'a« 
lification ; but although the datutes ufe this term, it is to be 
underdood in a liberal fenfe, and as equivalent to e^att. Ac¬ 
cordingly, many fubjeffs are received as lands in the meaning 
of the aA. MilU'i where they have been valued, are the 
undoubted ground of a freehold qualification, and axe fubjefts 
capable of making part of a cumulo, wherever they have^ 

adrifled 
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a(lrl£led multures j where they have none, and are to be 
confidered as nothing more than machines capable of perform¬ 
ing part of the agricultural labour, whether they may form 
any part of a cumulo may be doubted. In the fame way, 
JiJbitigs form a found bafis of a quallGcation, whether they 
confifl; of falmon filhings or other filhings, as oyflers, mufcics, 
or even white fifhing in the fea. Feu duties alfo form the 
ground of a qualification, and in fplitting a cumulo of feu 
duties, payable at the general valuation, a portion of the 
cumulo will be aifigned to the feu duties due to the fuperior. 
Teindst in the fame manner, may ground a qualification, where 
the claim is made by the proprietors of the lands, out of which 
the teinds are due; whether they would found a qualification 
in favour of a third party has not yet been decided. But 
heritable offices^ though feudalized and retoured, have not been 
received as the foundation of a freeholder's title. The dif- 
cuflion of the right of ele£l:ing and being eledied, has given 
rife to a great variety of decifons, and the defire of gaining 
or increafing influence, has occafioned recourfe to many devices 
for the purpofe of creating temporary and occafional freeholds. 
Thefe have been met, as in England, by flatutes ena£l;ing 
prohibitions, and preferibing oaths ; but it is not to be fup- 
pofed that legiflative meafures can effeftually reftrain pra£lices 
to which men are led by the oftenfible defire of promoting a 
public good, and from the deteflion of which, if they avoid 
great crimes, fuch as peijury and fubordination, no permanent 
difgr&ce enfues. 

Sutherland. A remarkable anomaly in the eled;ion-law 
of Scotland is the cafe.of the county of Sutherland. This 
(hire being almoft entirely held of the family of Sutherland, 
the lefler proprietors, holding of that family, were in a man¬ 
ner unreprefented; and that ftate of matters feems to have 
introduced a pra£bice that was £an£tioned by cuftom, and was 
at lad attended with fuch inconvenience as to attradi the 
attention of the legiflature, and to require rules neceflary 
for removing the improprieties in the praAice, and capable of 
reft_ri£ring the exercife of the right ot franchife within bounds 
analogous' to thofe of the other counties in Scotland. The 
moil remarkable extenfion of the right of freehold confided 
in feveral perfons claiming to vote in right of the fame free¬ 
hold ; fbl as thO lituation of the greater part of the county 
required that the vaflals of the family of Sutherland fliould 
M^y a freehold, this privilege was claimed and exercifed by 
otters, fo that fui individual holding of the crown, and'claim- 
inlf, alt he certainly was entitled to do, a freehold qualification 
as a cSrown vaflal.; his fub-vaflal in like manner made the 
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fame claim, and from the analogy of the rights enjoyed by 
the vaflals of the Earl of Sutherland, he was admitted to the 
privilege of a freeholder, equally with his immediate fuperior, 
the crown vaflal. The extent alfo of the valuation was dif- 
regarded, fo that the right of freehold in this county was 
fubjeSed to no rule whatever, when the matter was taken 
up by the .ftatute i6 Geo. II. cap. 11., which on a narrative, 
that by the practices that had prevailed in the county of 
Sutherland, « votes had been unduly multiplied, and feveral 
perfons have claimed a vote in .refpeft of the fuperiority 
«« and property of the fame lands, whereby great confufiods 
*< are likely to enfue in future eleQions,” enadls, that after 
the I ft of September 1743, no perfon fliall be capable to 
be elefled commiflioner for the faid Ihire, or (hall have right to 
vote at fuch eleflion, ** unlefs he be infeft, and in pofleffion 
** of lands liable to his majefty’s fupplies and other public 
burthens, at the rate of 200/. Scots valued rent.” ♦* That 
one perfon, and no more, (hall be entitled to vote at 
fuch eleftions, or be ele< 3 ed, in refpe£l: of the fame lands ; 
** and that where lands are now holden by any baron or other 
** freeholder, immediately of the king or prince, fuch baron or 
** freeholder fliall be capable to be eleiled, and fliall be en- 
titled to vote for thofe lands, and no vaflal or fub-vaifal of 
** the faid baron or freeholder {hall have right to vote, or 
«* be elected in refpe£l thereof; and that where lands are 
** now holden, or fliall at any time hereafter be holden of 
** the king or prince, by a peer or other perfon, or body 
** politic or corporate, who by law are difabled to be a 
member of the Houfe of Commons, or to vote in fuch 
** elections j in fuch cafe, the proprietor and owner of fuch 
** lands, and not any of his fuperiors, {hall be entitled to vote, 
** or be elefted in refpe£l of the- fame landsi that no 
“ alienation of the fuperiority to be' made by fuch peer or 
“ other perfon,.or body politic, incapable to ele£l or be. 

elc 61 ed, {hall deprive the proprietor or owner of the lands 
“ of his right to vote in the ele£lion for the faid fliire, or his 
capacity to be defied ; and that the property of lands of 
** valuation aforefaid, (200/.) holden in part immediately 
** of the king or prince, and in part of a peer, or other perfon, 
or body politic, incapable to elefk or be defied, fliall be a 
** fuflicient qualification to the proprietor and owner fuch 
** lands, and {hall entitle fuch proprietor ta vote and .to be 
** ele^ed for the faid {hire, any law or ufage to the contrary 
notwithftanding.” * ■ 

From this ena^ment it appears, i.That the. valuation in 
the county of Sutherland widch conftUutes a freehold, qualifi¬ 
cation 
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fcation in place of 400/. is reduced to 200/. 2. That a perfon, 

holding lands of the requlfite valuation of the Icing .or prince, 
may be enrolled on a mere fuperiorlty, in the fame way as in 
any other county. 3. That where the lands are held not of 
the king or prince, but of a peer or other perfon, or body 
politic, incapable of ele£ling or being eIe«Efed, it is not the 
immediate vaflal of fuch fuperior, but the fub-vaffal in poflcf- 
lion, the perfon poflefled of the dominium utile of the lands, 
that is entitled to vote ; and, laftly, where the qualification 
is*compofed partly of lands held of the crown, and partly 
of lands held of a peer. Sec., the lands mull be the pro¬ 
perty of the claimant. The diftinguifhing mark, there¬ 
fore, betwixt the conllitution of a freehold in the county 
of Sutherland, and in any other county, confifts in the 
extent of valuation being lowereel; and in requiring the 
claimant wherever he holds of a peer, of of thofe incapable 
of voting, to be proprietor of the lands on which he claims. 
It is farther enafted by the faid flatute, that the freeholders 
of the county lliould meet at the head-borough of the (hire, at 
the Michaelmas head-court, 1745, and make up ** a roll of 
** eleftors having right to vote in the choice of a commif- 
** fioner, in terms of the prefent a£l, and the other a£ls of 
** parliament made touching the ele£lion of commiflioners 
“ for the fliires in Scotland; and which roll fo made up 
<*, lhall be revifed yearly at the Michaelmas meetings, and at 
** and after eledlions, according to the rules preferibed in this 
a£l, and in other a£ls made for regulating the eledlions of 
** commiflioners for {hires in that part of Great Britain called 
Scotland ; and it is declared, that the faid a£ls of parlia- 
** ment do extend to the fhire of Sutherland, as well as to 
“ the. other {hires in Scotland, except in fo far as it is ofher- 
** wife provided by this prefent a£l.” 

Disqualifications. As the roll made up at the Michael¬ 
mas head-court is decifive as to the right of eledling or being 
ele£led, obje£lions much more nice have been admitted as 
general rules, than thofe w'hich are enforced at the poll in 
England. It has been decided that being the delegate of a 
bo<^ cbipdirate which holds lands in fee, does not entitle a 
man to be on the freeholder’s roll. That minority lunacy, 
and fatuity are, while they lafl:,. difqualifications. There is a 
ftate known to the Scottim law, by the term interdiBion t it 
is a form by which perfons, who though fo weak as not to be 
truiled with the total, management of their affairs, yet are not 
in a fituation th be found'lunatic, maybe re{li:ained from.dif- 
pofihg brtheiif hentage without the confent of certain perfons^ 
-whp are termed their interdifters. A legal interdiBion is all 
of the court of felfion, pronounced after taking cognizance 
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of the perfon’s fituation. A voluntary interdiftion is a private 
a£l of the perfon himfelf; who, fenfibie of his own weaknefs 

or profuHon, grants a bond, by which he reltrains himfelf from 
difpofing of his heritage without the confent of certain friends 
therein named. It is doubted whether this ftate does or does 
not difqualify. Even in legal Interdi£tion, it is faid, there is 
not required to fan£tion the reftraint any thing more than 
evidjence of that profuOon and facility which admits of impo* 
Gtion, but which is far from that imbecility or idiocy which 
is fufficient to deprive the individual of the total management 
of his aiiairs. Interdi^ion extends only to heritage, and 
leaves the interdidled perfon at full liberty in regard to lus 
moveable eftate; and with regard to voluntary interdifiion, 
the flighteft grounds fuffice as the foundation of the reftraint. 
At the fame time it may be proper to obferve, that Spottif- 
wood, who wrote on the fubje£l, fays exprefsly, <•>' A perfon 
** interdidled cannot be elected.** He, however, gives neither 
reafon nor authority for the aiTertion. 

Popery is a complete difqualification. The ftatute of 1707 
declares, ** That none (hall be capable to eled, or be eledlied, 
«* for any of the faid eftatesi but fuch as are twenty-one 
« years of age complete, and proteilant, excluding all papifts, 

or fuch, who being fufpe£led of popery, and required, re- 
** fufe to fwear and fubfcribe the formula contained in the 
** 3d a£f, made in the 8th and pth feflion of King William’s 
♦* parliament, entitled, * A£t for preventing Growth of 
** * Popery.’ ” Under this eua£Iment, the enrollment of a 
papift may be objected to, and his removal from the roll, even 
when enrolled, may at all times be enforced by requiring him 
to take the formula} nor will his having remained for four 
months on the roll afford any ground for retaining him on 
the roll. This formula is not repealed by the 33d Ge-o. HI. 
c. 44. A non-juror would be equally difqualified j but sis the 
offence cannot be proved without the evidence of witnefles, 
or the acknowledgnient of the party to whom the obje£fion 
is made } and as the court of freeholders had no original jurif- 
di£l:ion by which they can examine witneffes, nor even if they 
could cite witneffes to appear, do their forms feem well to 
admit of a warrant of citation ^ing given, the evidence necef* 
farV for proving tln^ objefVion cannot be brought forward. 

The tliefi fin ^ a Scofti/h peer cannot reprefent a Scottifh 
county or borough in the RnnjQbi parliament. He may repre* 
fent an Englifh county or Enough ; an 4 the fon of a Britifft 
peer may reprefent a l^ottiih borough or county} as may an 
Irilh peer. 

VoL. IV. . O The 
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The difqualificatlons contained in the 22d Ceo. III. c. 41., 
and which are already enumerated in vol. I. p. 236. extend to 
Scotland} and perfons convid^ed of bribery, perjury or fub- 
ornation arc alfo difqualified. It may be doubted whether 
a perfon rendered infamous by the fentence of a court, is de..- 
prived of his right of franchife. But in the queftions which 
came from the county of Sutherland in 1741, a freeholder 
having been declared infamous by the Court of Seifion,, in 
terms of the zQ. 1621, in regard to fraudulent bankruptcy, 
it was found no fufficient obje£Iion to his voting or being 
inrolled. Lord Elchies preferves the cafe, and fubjoins this 
remark: ** Several differed, and thought the objeSion good 1 
•* others of us {inter quos ego) were not clear, and did not 
** vote.” 

Michaelmas Head-coort. This court is created for one 
fingle a£f, the clearing and adjufting of the roll. It is em¬ 
powered to turn from the roll thofe who have no right to 
remain, or to admit thofe who (hall prove their title to be 
enrolled. It has no continuation of days, and no power of 
reviewing the proceedings of a former court. The whole 
jurifdi£fion and authority of this court is founded on llatute 
alone. The ele£lion (latutc preferibes in what cafes it (hnll 
zOit and by what evidence it (liall decide; each Michaelmas 
head-court feems to be completely infulated, and its judgments 
to be reviewable only by tlie Court of SeHion. In this court 
the freeholders, who are the judges, have alfo the interefts 
of parties. The queilions that come before them tend to 
increafe the number of freeholders, and fo touch on that right 
of franchife, in which all of them have an intereft. In this 
refpef): the Michaelmas head-court is peculiar, and the ftatutes 
by which its jurifdidlion is given have been careful to place its 
decifions under the iihmediate and fummary review of the 
fupreme civil court. Each head-court, therefore, is to be 
conlidered as totally unconne£led with any other. Whatever 
is done amifs there, is reviewed by the Court of Seffion, and 
the orders of that court of review are carried into execution, 
not by the court that originally pronounced the decifion, but 
by the (herifi^clerk. 

The place of meeting is provided for by the z€t idiBi, 
which declares, that the ele^ion of commiifioners, either 
at the Michaelmas court, or at the calling of parliament, 
(and the fame prevails at the common Michaelmas head- 
courts,) the (aid freeholders «(hall meet and convene at 
•• the headbofouph of the (hire or ftewartry,. i|i that room 
•* where the (heriff or ftewart-court ufeth to to held betwixt 
•( mid-day and two in ^ afternoon \ which rTOm (hall be 

« patent 
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•*' patent to them, and all others removed, but whom they 
« call. And by f. i8. of the i< 5 th Geo.II. c. ii., it is en- 
« ad^ed, that the Michaelmas head-court ihall be held in 
« all time to come, on the day to which it (hall appear to the 
« ftieriff or ftewart-depute to have been moft ufualiy held in 
« times pall i and, to prevent all uncertainty in time coming, 

** the days of meeting to be fixed by the IherifF, Ihall be the 
•* aoniverfary for holding the Michaelmas head-court of the 
** faid fliire or ftewartry in all time coming.” In this manner, 
the members of the Michaelmas head-court, the place, and 
the time of meeting are afeertained; but to enable them to 
a£l as a court, a prefes and clerk mull be chofen. 

Although this court has no power of review, and no power 
of altering or alFefling what has been done at a former meet¬ 
ing, the pra£lice of the court of freeholders is to permit the 
fame claim to be prefented over and over again; for although 
a claim has been thrown out at one meeting, it may not only 
be prefented at the next, but it may be received, and the 
claimant admitted to the roll, fo little connexion is there be¬ 
twixt the proceedings of one court and another. 

In the proceedings of this court, it is material that the 
parties aggrieved by its decifion Ihould have the proper means 
of redrefs, as well as that the expence to which the free¬ 
holders may expofe themfelves by rafti or by partial dccifions 
fhould alFe^ thofe only by whom the a£l has been done} on 
this account, the minutes of the meeting ought to contain 
evidence both of what was done, and by whom. The claim¬ 
ant, or freeholder aggrieved, protefts for redrefs, and takes 
inftruments in the hands of the clerk } the grounds of the pro- 
teft ought to be dated in writing, and furnidied to the clerk, 
that he may infert them in the minutes. The minutes of the 
meeting reprefent what has been done. The fird part is au¬ 
thenticated by the parliamentary prefes and dteriff-clerk; the 
after-part of the minutes, after dating the procedure and the 
names of the freeholders by whom motions were made, or 
who voted in the quedions decided by the meeting, gives the 
roll of freeholders as adjuded by the meeting ; and the whole 
is authenticated by the fubfeription of the prefes and clerk to 
the meeting. 

Court of Session. In the proceedings of the Michaelmas 
head-court, tHe claims of enrolment are judged of in the fird 
indance ; and the power of the Court of Selfion in redtifying 
any afis of injudice that the decifions of the freeholders may 
have occafioned, is folely as a court of the review, under 
powers conferred by fpecial datute 5 while the power of review 
in the Houfe of Peers is the natural and necefiary confequence 

O a of 
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of the fu'per.eminent jurifdiffion which the conftitution has 
placed in that high-court. By the a£l 168 1 , c. 2i.» the con- 
fufion arilitig from eie£l:ions was attempted to be regulated by 

rejedting every ground of complaint that did not appear in the 
protefts regularly taken at the ele£l:ion. The a£l bears : ** And 
** if the obje£lors {hall not be cleared and acquiefce, they (hall 
** take inftruments containing their obje^ions againft the ad- 
mitting to or excluding any perfon from the forefaid roll; 
** and it is hereby declared, that no other objection lhall be 
** competent in parliament, or convention, but what fliall be 
“ contained in the inftruments taken as aforefaid.” In this 
manner the difputed points for difcuflion in parliament were 
afcertained, and the jurifdi£fion of the Court of Seflion was 
conferred by the following provifions ; ** and in cafe objections 
“ be made when a parliament or convention is not called, a 
“ particular diet {hall be appointed by the meeting, and inti- 
** mate to the parties contraverting to attend the Lords of 
“ Seffion for their determination, who (hall determine the 
** fame at the faid diet fummarily, according to law, upon 
** fupplication, without further citation.** This was the 
whole jurifdi^ion enjoyed by the Court of Seflion, in re¬ 
gard to the qualification of freeholders, down to the 16th 
Geo. II. c. 11., which on a narrative that the rolls of freeholders 
had in fome inftances been negleCfed to be made up, appoints 
the freeholders then on the roll to form the conftituent mem¬ 
bers of that roll; and empowers any freeholder at any time 
before the ift of December 1743, to fupply by fummary 
complaint to the Court of Seflion, and to objeC^ to the 
title of any freeholder ftanding on the roll, and provides 
that no fuch freeholder (hall be ftruck off or left out 
of the roll, except on fufficient objeCfions arifing from the 
alteration of that right or - title, in refpeCf of which he was 
enrolled. By this ad the jurifdidion of the Court of Seflion 
is conferred. It is obvioufly a mere power of review, and 
the cafes pointed out are; i. Where a claimant is refufed to 
be admitted to the roll, in which cafe he may complain of the 
refufal; 2. Where a claimant has been improperly admitted, 
:his admiffion may be made the fubjed of complaint by atiy 
freeholder ftanding on the roll; and 3. A perfon once ftand¬ 
ing on the roll, who has been ftruck off, may complain of 
fuch judgment} and in all cales the Jurifdididli of the court 
continues only for four months, fo that if the necefiary com¬ 
plaint be not lodged within four months of the ad complained 
of, the court has na jurifdidion whatever. The juriulidion 
of the Court of Seflidn, as now underftood, embraces all the 
queftioas diat can arife from adnutting or rejeding a cMm^ or 

from 
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Arortl fuftaining or repelling an objeftion to a freeholder re¬ 
maining on the roll, or from any a£f of the freeholders that 
may be equivalent to a decifion in any one of thefe cafes. And 

behdes the jurifdiiElion enjoyed by the court as a court of 
review of the proceedings of the freeholders, they enjoy an 
original jurifdi^ion where the patrimonial intereils of the free¬ 
holders are truly concerned. 

Election of a County Member. It is a general rule that 
none can be eledled but thofe who may eleft, yet it does not 
hold, that all who can eledl may be ele£led ^ for, by ftatute, 
certain difabilities to the power of being ele^Ied are eftabliihed, 
which do not go the length of depriving the perfons difabled 
of the power of elefting. By ilatute 6th Anne, c. 7. § 30. 
every perfon difabled from being eledled in the Houfe of 
Commons in England, is difabled to be ele£led in the 
Houfe of Commons of Great Britain. The difabilities here 
alluded to are enumerated in vol. i. p. 333. The forms 
obferved at the election do not differ fo materially from thofe 
in England as to require fpecification j but as the roll made 
out at the Michaelmas head-court regulates the proceeding, the 
buflle, tumult, and conilidl which are prevalent at clcdlions in 
England are never feen. 

Boroughs. A royal borough is a corporate body erefted 
by the fovereign, compofed of the inhabitants of a certain tra£t 
of ground. This erection is conftituted by a royal charter, 
under which the magiftracy hold of the crown the property of 
the borough, for behoof of the inhabitants, and to whom they 
give and renew thofe titles which the tranfmiflions of property 
amongfl: the inhabitants require. - The power of ele£lion of the 
office bearers, or magiftrates of the community was originally 
in the burgeifcs. But this power has by ftatute been given to 
the magiftrates and council, according to what is termed the 
fet of the borough. Before the Union of the two kingdoms, 
the city of Edinburgh fent two, and every other royal borough 
one reprefentative to the Scottifh parliament: but by the arti¬ 
cles of Union fifteen reprefentatives of boroughs only are to 
be fent to the parliament of Great Britain, of whom the city 
of Edinburgh ele£ls one, and the other fourteen reprefentatives 
are chofen by fourteen different diftri£ts of boroughs,'* into 
which the other royal boroughs of Scotland have been clafled. 
The eleStion, therefore, of a reprefentative is managed dif¬ 
ferently in the city of ]l^inburgh from what happens in other 
ele£l;ing boroughs. 

^ The management of royal boroughs, and what related to the 
rights and privileges of burgeftes, was formerly under the con- 
troul of the Lord Chamberlain, affifted by commiffioners or 
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delegates from the boroughs of Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwick/ 
and Roxburgh ; anti while Berwick and Roxburgh were held 
by the Engliih, their places were fupplied by Lanark and Lin¬ 
lithgow, whence it got the name of the Court of the Four 
Boroughs. This court was in ufe to call commiihouers from 
the other royal boroughs to treat and determine upon matters 
refpedting the boroughs in general; and hence it is reafonably 
fuppofed, the convention of the royal boroughs had its origin) 
though it was acknowledged only by the Ratute 1487, c. 3. 
By fubfequent ftatutes, the convention was allowed to meet 
four times a year, though, for a long time pall, they have 
only met annually on the liecond Tuefday of July. It is this 
court w'hich has come in a confiderable degree to ade^ the 
fets of the royal boroughs $ or, in other words, the fchemes of 
ele£lion of the magiltracy of the different boroughs. Ori¬ 
ginally, the magiftrates of royal boroughs were elecSled by a 
poll of the burgefles, but by the a£l 1469, c. 30., the right of 
ele£lion was changed from the burgelles at large to the council, 
fo that tiie old council eledled the new, and both of them the 
magidracy. The fame a£l requires, that the magiftrates and 
council (hall remain in office only for one year. But there is 
no general rule with regard to the number of councillors or 
magiftrates, nor any precife mode of ele£lion pointed out, 
each borough has its own conditution or fet, founded on 
ancient ufuge, or regulated by the convention of royal 
boroughs. 

There are here two bodies marked out, the officiates, as 
they are called, or the magidracy, confiding of the provod, 
bailies, &c., and the council. The council again are chofen 
from the merchants and trades of the borough, and the trades 
form different fubordinate corporations, who a£b each in a 
body, the head of whom is an officer chofen annually, termed 
the deacon of the trade, who is prefes of the meeting of each of 
thefe fubordinate corporations, and who, in all quedions relating 
to the corporation, has a decifive or cading vote. In fome bo¬ 
roughs, the deacons of the trades are councillors ex t^cio t in 
others, fo many of them only are ele£led into the council ; and 
this ele£lion may be made by the council from the deacons 
chofen by the trades, or it may be made from leets of the 
corporation prepared by the deacons. Sometimes even the 
'deacons of the trades are-chofen from leets prepared by the 
trades, fubmitted to the council, who leffen the 'leets, by 
ilriking off part of the names; and then the ledened leet being 
returned to tlxe trade, forms the leet of names from which the 
trades dioofc their deacons. In fhort, the fee or conditution 
of the borough, which regulates all thefe pmnts, differs in an 
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ii^nlte variety of ways, as the conftitution of the borough is 
more or lefs ariftocratical. 

The eleftion of the magiftracy and council mull include the 
deacons, accordingly as the deacons conftitute part of that 
council ex officio. But the fubjeft will be beft underftood by 
referring to the laws regulating thefe eleftions, and by the 
rules and exceptions which the decifions of the court have 
introduced. 

In the laws relative to the ele^lion of magiilrates, where 
every elefkion depends bn rules peculiar to each borough, it 
has been impolGble to do more than to prefcribe general rules, 
and to order the particular complained of in an election to be 
inftantly brought to trial in a fummary manner before the 
Court of Seilion. This has been done, by rendering it 
competent to any magiftrate or councillor who apprehends any 
wrong to have been done at an annual eleftion, to bring his 
aftion before the Court of Seilion within eight weeks after the 
eledlion, for the rectification of fuch wrong, 7th Geo. 11 . 
c. 1(5. § 7- j fecondt by a more direCt enaCtmcnt, 16th Geo. II. 
c.ii. §21-, which, in general terms, brings every abufe under 
the cognizance of the court, but leaves the particular abufe to 
be afcertained by an examination of the particular fet or confti- 
tution of the borough, under which the election may haVe 
been made. 

The difputes that ufually arofe out of borough elections 
came, in general, in the fhape of double returns, and it was 
a great objeCt with the legillature to put a flop to this evil. 
Accordingly, the 7th Geo. II. c. 16. § 6., declared that every 
election to be made by any magiltrates or councillors in oppo- 
fition to the majority, Ihould be ipfo faBlo void ; and that every 
magiftrate or councillor concurring therein, Ihould forfeit 
too/, fterling, to the magiltrates and councillors from whom 
they fo feparated, to be recovered on a fummary comglaint 
before the Court of Seilion, on 15 days’ notice. The fame 
point was mote particularly regulated by the i6th Geo. II. 
c. II., which alfo provides, that no perfon eleCted by a mi¬ 
nority fhall, upon any pretence, prefume to aCt as a magif¬ 
trate or councillor, and every perfon offending in that refpeCtr 
(hall forfeit 100/. fterling, to be recovered in the fame fum¬ 
mary manner by any of the magiltrates or councillors ele^ed 
by the majority, who (hall fue ror the fame. 

It is to thofe means, that is, by fupprclfing the abufes com¬ 
mon in election cafes, and by bainifhing double returns by the 
terror of penalties, the legillature has trufted for abating much 
of the litigation and irregularity with which borough- elections’ 
wore attended. 
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Edinburgh. The ftatutory regulations applicable i 4 tfa 4 
ele£^ion of the city of Edinburgh* arc coroprlfed In the fol¬ 
lowing claufe of the of the fixth of Queen Anne* cap. 6. 
§.5..: ** And as to the manner of election of the fifteen repre- 
** fentadves of the royal boroughs* the IherifF of the flilre of 
** Edinburgh fliall* on the receipt of the writ dire&ed to him* 
** forthwith dire£l his precept to the Lord Provoft of Edin- 
“ burgh* to caufe a burgefs to be ele£ied for that city* ?nd 
on receipt of fuch precept* the city of Edinburgh fhall elefl 
** their member* and their common clerk fliall certify his name 
** to the (herifF of Edinburgh* who fliall annex it to his writ* 
** and return it.” The right of ele£dng the members fent 
from the city of Edinburgh to the parliament was before the 
Union, and confequently is flill* in the magiflrates and town, 
council. The town council confifts* in all, of thirty-three 
perfons* viz. a lord provofl* four bailies* a dean-of-guild* a 
treafurer* an old provofl* four old bailies* an old dean-of- 
guild* an old treafurer* three merchant councillors* two 
trades councillors* and fourteen deacons of crafts* or com¬ 
panies of tradefmen. The bufinefs is* in general* condu^led 
by what is called the ordinary council* which confifts only of 
twenty-five, being compofed of the lord provoft* the four 
bailies* the dean-of-guild* the treafurer* the old provoft, the 
four old bailies* the old dean-of-guild* the old treafurer* the 
three merchant councillors* the two trades councillors* and 
fix Out of the fourteen deacons* who are annually chofen to 
be of the council* according to a decree arbitral of James VL 
The extraordinary council confifts of the above-named twenty- 
five* and of the other eight deacons of crafts* who not being 
members of the ordinary council* are* on that account* termed 
extraordinary deacons, or deacons not of the council. It is 
unneceiTary to enter into a minute detail of the different Heps 
of procedure in the annual ele£lion of the magiflrates and 
council. The fourteen deacons are firfl defied by their re- 
fpeflive corporations or companies* and* upon the next council 
day* are prefented to the ordinary council of the preceding year* 
who, out of them, choofe fix to be of the council for the year 
enfuing, upon which the fix old council deacons remove* and 
have no further concern in the eleflion. The next ftep is for 
the remaining nineteen members of the former council, and 
• the fix new deacons* to choofe three merchant councillors 
and two trades councillors, who* with the then provoft* bailies, 
dean-of-guild* and treafurer* and the provoft, bailies* dean-of- 

S itild* and treafurer, to be chofen afterwards* and the fix new 
eacons* are to compofe the ordinary council of twenty-five 
for the enfuing year. This is done upon the Wednefday pre¬ 
ceding 
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c:«ding Michaelmas, and, upon the next Tuefday after that 
feaft, the whole bufinefs is finlfhed, by the ele^ion of the 
lord provoft, bailies, dean-of-guild, and treafurer, in which 
the new council, confiding then of eighteen, and the old council, 
reduced to twelve, and the eight extraordinary deacons, making 
in all thirty-eight, are entitled to vote. 

Election in a District of Boroughs. The writ of 
ele^ion, when it comes into the hands of the iherid, mud be 
indorfed by him on the day he receives it, and within four days 
he mud make out a precept to each borough within his jurifi* 
(li£lion. By this precept the commilfioner to be ele£l:ed is 
ordered to meet at the prefiding borough of the didri£l;, upon 
the 30th day after the tejle of the writ, or on the next day if it 
fall upon a Sunday, for the purpofe of choofing a burgefs to ferve 
in parliament. The iherid mud likewife caufe thefe precepts 
to be delivered within the four days to the chief magidrates 
refiding in the boroughs for the time ; and if he negletd his 
duty in thefe particulars, he for every offence forfeits looA 
derling, to any of the magidrates of the borough, whofe pre¬ 
cept has not been timeoufly delivered, who lhall fuc for it. 
The magidrate, to whom the precept is delivered, mud in like 
manner indorfe upon its back the day it comes to his hand, 
and, within two days after, mud call a meeting of the council 
of the borough, by giving notice perfonally, or leaving notice 
at the dwelling-houfe of every councillor then refiding within 
it. And in cafe he negledl to do fo, he for every offence for¬ 
feits 100/. to any magidrate or councillor of the borough who 
(hall fue for it. The council being affembled, in confequence 
of this notice, appoint a peremptory day for the election of a 
commilfioner to go to the prefiding borough of the didri£l, to 
choofe a burgefs to ferve in parliament. Two free days mud 
Intervene between the meeting of council, which appoints the 
diet for ele£ling the commiffioners, and the day on which fuch 
ele£Iion is to be made. (16 Geo. II. c. 11. § 42.) 

The fird dep at the ele£Iion of the commiffioner is, to pro¬ 
duce and read the precept from the iheriff, after which the a£I 
of-the 7 th of Geo. 11 . c. 24. is likewife publicly read; the 
magidrates and councillors then qualify to government, by 
taking and fubferibing the oath of abjuration, if put by any 
member of the meeting. An oath againd bribery is then 
taken by the clerk, and by the e]e£l:ors. After thefe prepa¬ 
ratory deps, the magidrates and councillors prefent at the 
meeting give their votes; and thefe votes being feverally 
marked by the clerk, the minutes conclude by the council de¬ 
claring the perfon in whofe favour the majority dands to be 
their commiffioner, and by their ordering the clerk to^draw up 
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a commiffion to fuch perfon, and to Cgn it, and to alHx to \/t 
the common feal of the borough. And ^e legtflature has found 
it neceifary to guard againft abufes, on the part of clerks of 
royal boroughs, not only by oaths, but the terror of feveral 
fevere penalties. It is not neceifary that the commillioner be 
a refidenC) or a trafficking merchant within the borough) or 
that - he be in pofieffion of any burgage lands, or houfes 
holding of it; nor need any fuch qualification be engrolied in 
the commiifion. 

The commiffioners from the feveral boroughs of the diitri^k 
meet together upon the thirtieth day after the of the writ, 
or on the day following, if it fall upon a Sunday, in the town- 
houfe of the preiiding borough, betwixt eleven and twelve be¬ 
fore noon } and, after produd:ion of the precepts from the 
iheriffs, and reading the zQ: of the fecond of Geo. II., the 
commillioner from the preiiding borough adminiilers the oaths 
to government to the common clerk of that borough, who a£is 
as clerk to the meeting, and makes the return to the iheriif. 
The clerk next takes an oath againil bribery and for the faith¬ 
ful execution of his duty. The commiffioners then produce 
their refpe^live commiffions, which are read \ and if objec¬ 
tions be made to any of them, or any proteils are taken, thefe 
obje£lions or proteils ought regularly to be made part of the 
minutes. If any perfon to whom no commiffiou has been 
granted, in the manner mentioned in the oath taken by the 
clerk, appear to infill that he was duly ele£led a commiffioner 
from any borough of the diilri£l, he mull be admitted to the 
meeting, and, upon his taking the oatlis required by law, 
which the clerk is empowered to adminifter, and declaring for 
whom he would have voted, if he had got a commiffion pro¬ 
perly authenticated, the clerk muft infert fuch declaration in 
the minutes. This is ordered, that, in cafe of any unfair 
dealing in making out the commiffions, it may be known in 
the Houfe of Commons, in the event of a petition, for whom 
the commiffioner appointed by the majority of the town council 
would have voted, had the clerk of the borough performed his 
duty, by making out, figning, and affixing the feal of the 
borough to a commiffion in his favour. But the clerk of 
the preiiding borough, who is the returning officer, is not 
left at liberty to pay any regard to fuch declaration, how much 
reafon foever he may have to be convinced that therperfi^n who 
makes it was freely chofen by the majority of the council, and 
that it was through the malverfation of the clerk alone that 
be was prevented from producing a proper commiffion. 
His office is merely miniilerial. He has no power to correal 
the abufes of others, or to judge what is ri^t or wrong in 
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their condu£t. He muft literally adhere to the diflates of the 
ftatutes, and is prohibited to admit the votes of any.but thofe 
who produce commiflions* authenticated by the fubfcriptions 
of the common clerks, and the common feals of boroughs 
within the diftrift. He muft return to the flieriff the perfon 
elefted by the major part of the commiflioners afTembled, 
whofc commiffions are fo authenticated} and if he negled^ 
or refufe to return fuch perfon, or if he return any other per¬ 
fon, he, for every fuch offence, forfeits 500/. fterling, to the 
candidate ele£fed by the majority, and is alfo fubjeffed to im- 
prifonment for fix calendar months, and ever after difabled to 
hold or enjoy his office of clerk of the prefiding borough, as 
if he were naturally dead. 

The commiffioners from the feveral boroughs before pro¬ 
ceeding to the eleAion of a burgefs to reprefent the diftrid in 
parliament, muft take the oaths to government, and likewife 
the oath of bribery introduced • by the a£l: of the fecond of 
Geo. II., if required, after which they give their votes, and the 
minutes being figned by the prefes and the clerk, the meeting 
is thereupon diffolved. 

The procedure fubfequent to the meeting of the commif¬ 
fioners from the feveral boroughs of the diftri£l is fimilar to 
that which takes place in the ele£fion of reprefentatives of 
(hires. The clerk of the prefiding borough returns the perfon 
eledled by the majority of the commiflioners, whofe commif¬ 
fions are properly authenticated, to the Iheriff within whofe 
jurifdi^ion the borough is fituated. That return muft be 
annexed by the (heriff to the writ; and in the event of his 
neglefling, or refufing to do fo, or of his annexing to the writ 
a return made by any other perfon, he, for every fuch offence, 
forfeits the fum of 500/. fterling, to the candidate returned by 
the clerk of the prefiding borough, to be recovered by him or 
his executors, by fummary complaint before the quarter 
feifion. 

Remarkable differences between the Parliaments 
OF England and Scotland. Although the Union has ter¬ 
minated the exiftence of the parliament of Scotland as a dif- 
tin£l: body, yet an enumeration of fome points in which their 
forms and proceedings differed from each otlier will be of ufe 
for the underftanding of hiftory, and tracing fome cuftoms and 
events. 

Form of Sitting. Soon after the introdu<Eiion of repre¬ 
fentatives from (hires and boroughs, the Englilh parliament 
was divided into two feparate houfes, the Lords and the Com¬ 
mons } but, in Scotland, the three eftates met always in one 
houfe, had one common prefident, and deliberated Jointly upon 
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all matters that came before them, whether of a judicial or of 
a legiflati*e nature. It has, however, been doubted whether a 
bill could pafs into a law, or a tax could be impofed, if any 
one of the three ellatcs entered a diflent. This is by no 
means certain, but even although each of the three eftates had 
been, in this refpe£t, conilitutionally independent on one 
another, and had enjoyed a negative, yet, by their meeting 
together in one allembly, the power and influence of the com¬ 
mons would naturally be kept under much longer in Scotland 
than in England, where they, at an early period, met in a 
feparate houfe, and had their own fpeaker or prefident. In a 
country where there was little commerce or induftry, and of 
courfe little wealth, exclufive of landed property, the burgefles, 
and even the fmall barons, would feel the humblenefs of their 
iituation, and be unfit to cope with high fpirited nobles, and 
dignified churchmen, who were poflefled of great eftates and 
large revenues. We accordingly find, that, for a long time, 
few of the fmall barons gave themfelves the trouble of attend¬ 
ing, or even of fending commiflloners to parliament. It was 
the religious difputes which took place at the Reformation, and 
during the long conteft between the epifcopal and prefbyterian 
parties, and the zeal of the preachers, that firft difFufed the 
fpirit of true liberty amongft the body of the people ; but it 
was not till the Revolution that they met with that attention 
from government which the rights and privileges of free citi¬ 
zens demanded. 

Lords of Articles. The conftitution of the Scottifti par¬ 
liament dilFered from that of the Engliflt in another material 
point. In the former, a committee was named at the com¬ 
mencement of each parliament to prepare matters, and to 
digeft the bills that were to be brought in; and it came at laft 
to be the general praffice to lay no bufinefs before the parlia¬ 
ment without its being previoufl^ confidered in that com¬ 
mittee. It is uncertain when this fele£I committee, which 
was known by the name of the Lords of the Articles^ was firft 
brought in. That it was at leaft as ancient as the beginning 
of the reign of James I. feema to be evident from the title 
prefixed to the a£ts of that prince’s firft parliament, as it 
ftands in the edition in Saxon chara£ter, commonly known by 
the name of the Black ASlsy and publiflied by authority of Queen 
Mary. What was the particular mode of eledling this com- 
.mittee, or of what nufnber it confifted in more ancient times, 
is not with certainty known } but, from the records, it fliould 
. feem, that, during the reigns of at leaft the firft three princes 
of the name of James, they were appointed, not by the king, 
but by the eftates of parliament themfelves ; and it is alfo furo- 
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bable that each eflate would name thofe of its own body who 
were to be upon the committee. This might be a very harm- 
lefs committee while it continued to he chofen by the different 
eftates, and was not made to encroach or ufurp upon the pro¬ 
ceedings of the parliament itfelf. It was not, indeed, an 
unnatural inltitution in a country where, as is obfervcd by 
Dodor Robertfon, being too impatient to fubmit to tlje 
drudgery of civil bufinefs, and too impetuous to obferve the 
forms or to enter into the details necelfary In conducing it, 
made them glad to lay the burden upon a fmall number, while 
they themfelves had no other labour than (imply to give or 
refufe their fan£^ion to the hills which were prefented to 
them. * Anciently (fays Bilhop Burnet) the parliament fat 
< only two days, the firft and the laft. On the firfl; they 
‘ chofe thofe who were to (it on the articles, eight for every 

* date, "^rhefe received all the heads of grievances or articles 

* that were brought to them, and formed them into bills as 

* they pleafed; and, on the laft day of the parliament, thefe 

* were all read, and were approved of or rejected by the whole 

* body. This was pretended to be done only for the (horten- 
‘ ing and difpatching of felTions.’ This inditution came, 
however, in procefs of time, to be a great engine in the hands 
of the crown. The idea being once introduced that nothing 
could be brought before parliament but through the medium 
of the lords of the articles, it was only neceffary for the king, 
in order to his getting things managed according to his own 
wi(h, or to prevent a difagreeable motion from being made 
the fubjedt of deliberation in parliament, to fecurc a majority 
in this preparatory committee; and that muft have been a 
matter of little difficulty, confidering the manner in which, at 
lead in later times, it was named.. Hidory informs us, that 
as far back as 1560, the fpiriiual lords chofe the temporal 
lords who were to be of this committee; that the temporal 
chofe the fpiritual; and that the burgcffes chofe their mem¬ 
bers themfelves. This mode of elcfting the lords of the 
articles mud have been favourable to the nation at this parti¬ 
cular period, when the chief obje£l was to get free of the 
tyranny and fuperdition of the church of Rome; but it opened 
a door for extending the influence of the crown, which wa& 
made dill wider in after times. By the aft 1587, cap. 37., it 
was appointed that an equal number of the lords of. the 
articles, not under fix nor above ten, (hould be chofen out of 
every edate; and, by the 114th aft of the fame year, it was 
farther ordered, that an equal number of the commillioners 
from (hires (hould be upon this committee with the commif- 
fioners from boroughs. But.neither of thefe afts tells us in 
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what manner the members of this committee were tO bc 
chofen i whether each eftate was to choofe its own, or whether 
the plan that had been adopted in i5<5o was to be followed. 
It is, however, pretty evident that James VI. did not think his 
influence in parliament fufficiently fecured by the mode of 
elertion of the lords of the artieles which then took place; 
for, ill 1594, he obtained an a£k by which, under the pre¬ 
tence that inconveniences frequently arofe in parliament by a 
multitude of doubtful and informal articles and fupplications 
being prefented, it was ordained that whenever a parliament 
(hould be proclaimed a convention fhould be appointed of four 
out of each eftate, to meet twenty days before the parliament, 
in order to receive all articles and fupplications concerning 
general laws or particular caufes; that thefe articles and 
fupplications fhould be delivered to the clerk regiftcr, who was 
appointed to prefent them to the convention for their confide- 
ration, in order that all things reafonable and neceflary might 
be formally made and prefented in a book to the lords of the 
articles at the meeting of parliament; and all impertinent, 
frivolous, and improper matters be Tcje«fled ; and that no 
article or fupplication wanting a fpecial title, or not fiibfcribcd 
by the prefenter, fliould be read or anfwercd in the conven¬ 
tion or following parliament; with power, however, to his 
majefly to prefent fuch articles as he might think good con¬ 
cerning himfelf or the common weal of the realm, at all times. 
It is remarkable that no provifion was made in the a<fl for the 
choice of this fcle£l body, which was to be intruded with fo 
extraordinary powers ; and it is judly obferved by an ingeni¬ 
ous author, that this feeming defe£l: was purely an artifice to 
fecure the nomination to the king. They could not be named 
by parliament, bccaufe they were to meet twenty days before 
it was to fit; the choice, therefore, of courfe, was to devolve 
upon the crown. This attempt to give the king a negative 
before debate, and to redrain in fo high a degree the a£five 
power of parliament, though mafked under the artful pretence 
of preventing frivolous and impertinent matter, could not, 
after its real tendency came to be difeovered, be fubmitted td 
by the nation without parting with their privileges altogether. 
It accordingly appears to have been foon dropped ; and, in 
i6at, James fell upon a new device to gain an afeendant in 
parliameiit, by getting the lords of the articles named in a 
manner that could not fail of fecuring him a majority in that 
preparatory committee. The bifhops generally devoted to 
the crown mud have been particularly fo at that period. It 
was therefore of little moment who fhould name the members 
of their edate that were to be upon the articles. It was of 

more 
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more confe«iuence to the king to be aflurcd of getting men to 
his mind out of the other eftates. For this end an ingenious 
device was contrived ; the biihopSy as formerly^ named eight 
noblemen, and the noblemen eight bilhops j and thefe lixteen 
having met together made choice of eight barons or com> 
miflioners from fliires, and of eight burgefles; fo that, in 
the nomination of the whole devolved upon the bifhops, 
on whom the king could rely with coniidence. This com¬ 
mittee was aboliflied during the reign of Charles the Firft, 
and during the ufurpation j it was reftored in its full fplendour 
at the Reftoration, but the Revolution definitively deftroycd 
it. Although this committee is confideied as a diftinguifhing 
feature in the parliament of Scotland, yet fomething fimilar to 
it is found in the parliament of England in early times. The 
great barons delighting to refide at their caftles in the coun¬ 
try, and having little tafte for tedious political inveftigations, 
the feflions of pasliament were for fome time very Ihort in 
England as well as in Scotland. In order, therefore, to get 
the neceflary bufinefs quickly difpatched, the laws which the 
king wifhed to be enabled were drawn up by the council or 
by the judges in the form of ilatutes, and after being read in 
parliament, were at once either palTed or rejefted. Certain 
perfons were alfo appointed by tlie king fome time before the 
meeting of a parliament, to receive and try fuch petitions as 
were to be prefented from the feveral parts of the kingdom. 
And, on the firit day of the parliament, proclamation was 
made at the door of the houfe, and at other public places, that 
all perfons who had any petitions to prefent fhould give them 
in to thofe who had been appointed to receive them. 

Supplies. Another difference between the parliaments of 
the two kingdoms, worthy of remark, is, that in England the 
granting general fubfidies or aids to the crown was at leaft for 
fome centuries before the Union in a manner committed folely 
to the Commons ; whereas, in Scotland, all the three eftates 
went hand, in hand in that as well as in other matters. It is 
true that in England every money bill required the concurrence 
of the Lords as well as the Commons ; but no fuch bill could 
originate in the Houfe of Lords j and, although they might 
refufe to concur, they had no power to make any alterations 
or amendments. It may therefore with propriety be faid, that, 
in England the Commons had the foie power of ipipofing 
taxes, but for many obvious reafons derived from the ftate of 
property, the form of legiflative fitting and other caufes, this 
could not be the cafe in Scotland. 

Coi^vENTioNS. It is likewife to be obferved, that, befides 
tegular parliaments, the kings of Scotland were wont, upon 
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particular emergencies which required immediate deliberation 
and execution, fuch as a fudden invafion or the neceflity of 
railing a fum of money to anfwer a fudden exigency, to call 
what were termed Conventions of the Eftates. On fuch occafions 
there was no neceflity for any formal citation of all thofe who 
had a right to fit in parliament: the king called any number 
that could be fpeedily drawn together, and their powers were 
limited to that particular bufinefs for which they were called. 
'JThe famous afiembly which in 1689 declared that James VII. 
of Scotland had forfeited his right to the crown, and fettled it 
upon William and Mary, was denominated a meeting of the 
eftates. It confifted of the laft parliament of James, and was 
called by circular letters from the Prince of Orange, under his 
hand and feal. The Duke of Hamilton was chofen prefident} 
and a letter having been prefented to them from King James, 
they, before opening it, declared and enabled, * That notwith- 
< ftanding of any thing that may be contained in that letter 

* for diflblving them, or impeding their procedure, yet that 
« they are a free and lawful meeting of the eftates, and will 

* continue undiflblved until they fettle and fecure the Proteft- 

* ant religion, the government, laws, and liberties of the 
« kingdom.' This declaration was fubferibed by feven bifhops, 
42 peers, 50 barons, and the like number of burgefles. 

Parliament House. The parliament houfe was begun in 
1631, and completed in 1640 ; it is built in the fhape of the 
letter L; 133 feet long by 98 broad in the wideft end, and 60 
in the narroweft j and from the fingularity of the area on 
which it is reared, although the buildings are 60 feet high, yet, 
upon the north and eaft (ides, which are the main fronts, it is 
but about 40 feet above the ground. The great hail is 122 
feet long by 49 broad. Over one of its entrances, facing the 
eaft are the arms of Scotland well cut on ftone, with Mercy and 
Truth for fupporters; with the infeription, &tant his felicia 
regna t and under the arms, Unio Unionuntt relating not only 
to the two crowns, but (ignifying that their influence was ne- 
ceflary to the maintenance of it. The room where parliament 
met had a high throne for the fovereign or royal commif. 
fioner, with benches on each (ide for the nobility and bi(hops, 
and forms conveniently placed in the middle for the com« 
moners. Without the area was a pulpit for fermons. on 
particular occafions, behind which was a large partition for 
others, belides the members, to hear the fermons and debates^ 
The houfe is now ufed for the fittings of the Courts of 
Seflion and of Jufticiary. 
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Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. Before the Union, 
Scotland had a lord chancellor, whofe office was analogous 
to that of the lord chancellor of England. He was the chief 
in matters of juftice; and in the laws of Malcolm II. he is 
placed before all other officers; and from thsfe it appears, that 
he had the principal dire£l:ion of the chancery, or chancellary. 
He had the cuftody of the king’s feal, and was the king’s 
moft intimate counfellor. James VI. ordained that the chan¬ 
cellor fhould have the firft place and rank in the nation, 
ratione officiiy by virtue whereof he prefided in the parliament} 
and in all courts of judicature. The office of lord chancellor 
was abolifhed by the Union, there being no farther ufe for the 
judicial part; and to anfwer all the other parts a lord keeper 
of the great feal was appointed, with a falary of 3000/. a 
year. 

Under the lord keeper arc a deputy keeper and king*s writer^ 
and two ujhers. 

Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal. This office was 
ellabliihcd by James I. on his return from captivity in England, 
for the eafe of the lord chancellor, and in imitation of what 
he had feen eftablifhed at the court of England. This office 
was not abolifhed at the Union; the falary is 3000/. a year ; 
the deputy has 400/. a year, and there arc two writers. 

Keeper of the Signet. This office is equal in emolu¬ 
ment to thofe mentioned above, the falary being 3000/. and the 
keeper having a deputy and fub keeper. 

Lord Secretary. This office in Scotland was nearly the 
fame with that of the great prothonatory, which agreed with 
the Primiceriis Notarium amongft the Romans ; thefe were of 
the prince’s council^ and acted therein as his fecretaries. The 
lord fecretary was conftantly to attend the king’s perfon, re¬ 
ceive all petitions and memorials, and write the king’s anfwers 
upon them. All letters patent pafTed through his hand, and 
were drawn up by him} and all the king’s letters, difpatches, 
warrants, orders, &c. were written out, and generally fub- 
feribed by him. He was anfwerable, if they contained any 
thing contrary to the laws of the land, or derogatory to tlie 
king’s honour and dignity. The lord fecretary took prece¬ 
dence of all of his rank; and whatever his qualities were, he 
took place of the four lefler officers of (late. This office was 
kept up after the Union, but fince the year I74<5, there hfls been 
no fecretary of Rate for Scotland. 
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Lord Register. The lord clerk regtfter was of old the 
principal clerk in the kingdom,- from whom all other clerks, 
who were his deputies, derived their immediate authority, and 
he himfclf acted as clerk to the parliament and council. He 
was called clericus rotulorum, becaufe, of old, the proceedings 
of parliament, and minutes and judgments of other courts, 
were engrofled on rolls of parchment; hence they were called 
ratuli parliamenti s but afterward they were ordered to be 
written in books, and the refpeftive clerks ordained to tranfmit 
thcfc books to the clerk regifter, to be pr^ferved by him in 
the public archives or regifter; whence came the name of 
cujios rotulorumy by which he is often called in hiftory. By 
the treaty of Union, the prefervation of the rcgifters in the 
fame manner is particularly provided for; and the return of the 
election of the fixteen Scots peers to the Britilh parliament, is 
ordered to be made by the clerk regifter, or by two of the 
clerks of Seffion deputed by him for that purpofe. 

The oflice was formerly during pleafure, but in 1777 it was 
gratited for life. The falary is 1200/. and the regifter has fix 
deputies, and two deputy keepers of the records. 

Lord High Constable. This was an officer of great an¬ 
tiquity and dignity. He has two grand prerogatives; firft, the 
keeping of the king’s fword, which the king, at Ins promotion, 
when he fwears fealty, delivers to him naked; hence the 
badge of the conftable is a naked fword. Second, the abfolute 
and unlimited command of the king’s armies while in the field, 
in the abfence of the king : but this command does not extend 
to caftles and garrifons. He was likewife judge of all crimes 
committed within two leagues of the king’s houfe, which pre- 
cin<ff was called the Chaltner of Peace. ' The jurifdi«ftion of this 
office came at laft to be exercifed only as to crimes during the 
time of parliament, which fome extended likewife to all gene¬ 
ral conventions. This office has been but in few families : 
The Morvils enjoyed it under David I. and his grand children 
Malcolm and William. By them it came by defeent to the 
Lords of Galloway; and frtrm them in the fame .manner to 
John Baliol. By Robert Bruce it was beftowed on Sir Gilbert 
Hay of Errol, whofe hereditary fuccefibr was Charles Earl of 
Errol, high conftable of Scotland at the time of the Union. 

All thefe -offices are ftill in bein.g, or have been retained 
fince the Union, but thofe which follow were by that compact 
rendered ufelefs, and aboliffied altogether. 

The Lord High Treasurer. This office was eftablifhed 
in Scotland on the return of James I. from captivity. The 
king’s revenue being intirely in the management of the treafurer, 
his bufinefs was to examine and pafs tlie accounts of the 
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ihcriiFsy and others concerned in levying it;; to receive rcfig- 
nations of lands, and hereditaments in ufe to be refigned into 
the king’s hands, and to revife, compound, and pafs fignatures, 
gifts, tutory, &r., all which is now committed to the court 
of exchequer in Scotland. In 1617 the treafurer was rhnked 
by James VI. as the firft officer of (late, and in 1623, when 
he determined the precedency of his counfellors, he was 
placed next to the chancellor; in i <563 he was declared prefi- 
dent of the exchequer. The office of comptrollery which was 
fometimes joined with that of treafurer, and defignated compu- 
torum rotulatory and that of colleSior of the new augmentations, 
which were both diftinft offices from that of the treafurer, 
were all conjoined into one by James VI. and exercifcd by the 
treafurer till 16II5, when the treafury was put in commiffion. 

The Lord Treasurer Depute. The commiffion of this 
officer ran in the fame terms with that given to the treafurer 
principal, or the commiffioner» of treafury: his office was 
chiefly to be a check upon them; and in abfence of the trea¬ 
furer and lord chancellor, he claimed to be prefident of the ex¬ 
chequer. 

Comptroller. The duties of this officer refcmbled thofe 
of the treafurer of the houfehold in England : he was an officer 
of {late, till the order of parliament reftraining the number to 
eight bcfidcs the chancellor, whereof the mafter of requefts 
was* one, now confoundetl with the fecretary; and fo the 
treafurer came into the place of the comptroller. 

Lord President. Under this head, it is fit to notice the 
conflitution and power of the privy council of Scotland, Tlie 
privy council was looked upon as the fpring of the governmentj 
for all proclamations for calling parliaments and conventions of 
the {fates, and for the more effe£fual execution of the laws and 
preferving the peace and tranquillity of the kingdom, were 
iflfued by the king with the advice of this council, and in it the 
management of all ftatc affairs was lodged. This council was 
conftituted by commiffion from the king under the great feal, 
and he could remove or add to the number by a letter under 
his fign manual. The great officers of (fate were members by 
virtue of their office; and if neither the lord chancellor not 
lord prefident was prefent, the ntembers (whereof nine made 
a quorum) elected a prefes, pro temporey ov pro hoc vice. This 
court had its own fignet and feal, two principal clerks, macers, 
and other officers ; it formerly had power to judge in matters of 
right i but it was afterwards reftrainqd to matters of fa^. 
However, its great work confided in taking care of the peace 
and welfare of the kingdom ; in fuppreffing rebellions} in 
punifhing tvmults and notorious breaches of the peace} in 
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raifing the militia} granting commiffionS) office, and fword i 
and in cafe of rebellion, in granting commiffions of lieutenancy 
and juiliciary, and in ordering the advancing of money out of 
the treafury required in fuch emergencies. It could mitigate 
and alter inferior punifhments, adjourn the felfions or any 
other court, and affign the times and places where they (hould 
fit} raifed or lowered the value of money; impofed fines or 
tolls at bridges arid ferries ; it could fequefter pupils and allow 
them alimony, and allow a feparate maintenance to wives ill 
treated by their hufbands. It ordered noblemen as well as 
others, who abfeonded or evaded captions for debt, to deliver 
themfelves up to one of the king’s cailles under pain of treafon. 
The explication of afts of parliament, and the preferibed 
methods for putting them in execution (not otherwife provided 
for in the ilatutes), was ufually remitted by the king to the 
privy council. All their proclamations, and a£Is, and orders 
founded upon law, were binr^ing on the fubjedl y and when 
the public fafety required it, the king and privy council might 
ufe a latitude of power fuitable to the occafion for fpeedy re- 
drefs. And as the power, honour, and burthen of the office 
of a privy counfellor were great; fo it was death by law to 
invade or purfue them for doing the king’s fervice. This 
court was abolifhed at the Union, but the office of lord prefi- 
dent is ftill retained. In antient times, he took place next to 
the chancellor and had a penfion: under him were th» col-> 
le£tor general, dirc£tor of the chancery, and the direflor of the 
rolls. 

Lord High Admiral. Although the Scots^ never relied 
in any great degree on their navy, their high admiral had 
extenfive powers. He commanded the king’s ftips and failors, 
and had the infpeftion of all the fea-ports, harbours, and fea> 
coafls in the kingdom ; and he had a particular tribunal, where 
the judges appointed by him decided all caufes relating to fea 
affairs, and diat according to a particular code of naval law. 
His powers likewife extended to the cognizance of all crimes 
committed upon the fea, or in the ports and creeks thereof, or 
in frefh waters and navigable rivers, fo far as the fea flows and 
ebbs. This he executed by an officer commiffioned by him, 
and called the deputy judge admiral, who likewife judged in 
matters purely commercial, as arifing from the fea. Adam 
Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, was made hereditary lord admiral 
of Scotland ; and, upon his forfeiture it was conferred in like 
manner on Francis Stewart, Earl of Bothwell; but he being 
alfo forfeited, James VI. granted it to his coufin, the Duke of 
Lenox and Richmond. The male line of this family becoming 
extin^ in 1672, Charles II. gave it to his natural fon, whom 
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he created Duke of Lenox and Richmond; but he refigned 
it into the hands of the crown in 1703. Since the treaty o£ 
Union> only a vice admiral has been appointed, and that only to 
a£): as a judge in civil affairs relating to naval and commercial 
concents in Scotland. 

Lord Chamberlain. The great chamberlain of Scotland 
was ranked by King Malcolm as the third great officer of the 
crown, and was called camerarius domini rrgi/. Before 
a treafurcr was appointed, it was his duty to collect the 
revenue of the crown, and he diiburfed the money for the 
maintenance of the king’s houfehokl. From the time that a 
trcafurer was appointed, his province was limited to the 
boroughs throughout the kingdom, where he was a fort^of 
juft ice general, as he had a power of judging in all crimes com¬ 
mitted within the borough, and of the crime of foreftalling. 
He was to hold chamberlain-ayres every year. He was 
fupreme judge, nor could any of his decrees be queftioned by 
any inferior judicatory. His fentences were put in execution 
by the magiftrates of the boroughs. He alfo regulated the 
price of provifions within the borough, and the fees of the 
workmen in the mint houfe. The fmallnefs of his falary, 
which was only 200/., and his great powers, had no doubt 
been the caufes of much oppreffion in this office, fo that the 
chamberlain-ayre was called rather a legal robbery than a court 
of juftice} and when the combined lords feized James VI. 
Aug. 24. 1582, and carried him to Ruthven caftle, they ilTued 
a ploclamation in the king’s name, difeharging the chamoerlain- 
ayres, then to be kept. The chamberlain had great fees 
arifing from the profits of efeheats, fines, tolls and cuftoms. 
This office was granted heritably to the family of Stewart, 
Duke of Lenox ; and when their male line failed, Charles XL 
conferred it in like manner on his natural fon, the Duke of 
Monmouth; and on his forfeiture, it went to the Duke of 
Lenox ; but that family furrendered it to the crown in 1703. 

Earl Marischal. Marifchal is fuppofed to be a German 
word, meaning a maker of camps; and the axe, which he 
bears as the badge of his office, was the inftrument with 
which he broke ground, though this part of his office came to 
be delegated to Marifchal du Camp. This officer took no 
place by virtue of his office, but according to his precedency in 
the degrees of nobility. He commanded the cavalry, whereas 
the conftable commanded the whole army. They feem to 
have had a fort of joint command, as of old all orders were 
addrefled ** To our Conftable and Marifchal.” The office of 
earl marifchal has never been out of the noble family of Keith. 
It was referved at the Union ; and when the heritable jurlf- 
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di£):ions were bought, it was in the crown, being forfeited by 
the rebellion of George Keith, Earl Marifchal, in 1715. 

'Master of the Horse. This was in ancient times an 
officer of the king, but became difeontinued when the union of 
the crowns font the fovereign to refide in London. 


GENTRY. 

Under this head will be coniidered the different orders of 
the laity, who rank below the nobility. 

Knights of the Thistle. An account of this order is 
given in vol. i. p. 456. 

Baronets. The order of baronet in Scotland was firft 
ere£led for advancing the plantation of Nova Scotia in America, 
and for fettling a colony there, to which the aid obtained from 
thefe knights was appropriated : this order was defigned by 
James VI, before his death, but not atlually founded till 1625, 
when Charles I. difpofed to each of thefe knights a certain 
portion of land in Nova Scotia; and for their further en- 
cour.igement, ordained that heretable ftate and ftile of baronet, 
to be enjoyed by every of thefe gentlemen who hazarded their 
lives for the good and increafe of that plantation, and their 
heirs male for ever, with priority and precedency before all 
knights called equites auratiy all lefler barons, commonly called 
lairds, and before all other gentlemen (except Sir William 
Alexander, his majelly's lieutenant of Nova Scotia, and his 
heirs, their wives and children), and that to the chrillian name 
of thefe knights ffiould be added the title fir; and his sons* 
wives fliould enjoy the title and appellation of lady, madam, 
and dame refpeftively, according to the ufual phrafe in fpeaking 
and writing j the king promifing that the number of baronets 
in Scotland ffiould not exceed 150, and that he would not 
create any other dignity or order fuperior to it. Further to 
adorn this order, they wore allowed to wear and carry about 
their necks, an orange tawney filk ribbon, whereon was to 
hang pendant in a fcutcheon, argenty a faltirey avaurcy and 
thereon an inefcutcheon of the arms of Scotland, with an 
imperial crown above the fcutcheon, and incircled with this 
motto. Pax mentis honejla gloria; all which grants are 
regiftered in the books of Lion king of armsy and the heralds, 
there to remain ad futuram rei memoriam. But after the felling 
of Nova Scotia to the French, this order became an honourable 
title in Scotland, conferred at the king’s pleafure without 
limitation of number. From the caufe of their creation, they 
aiT not unfrequently called Nova Scotia Baronets. 

Knights 
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Knights Banneret^ Knights and Efquires in Scotland had the 
fame fignification and rank as in England: Laird was a pecu¬ 
liar and undefined title, generally allowed by courtefy to the 
pofleflbrs of land who were not intitled to any rank among the 
nobility, or the eftabliflied orders. It cannot be deemed won¬ 
derful that fuch a diftin£lion Ihould be given in a country 
where fo many can boaft of illufirious blood, and where, even 
to tl)is day, it is ufual in familiar fpecch to call the pofieilbr of 
land by the name of his eftate. 

Herald’s Office. . There has been from ancient times a 
college of arms, defigned to give coats of armour and other 
enfigns of honour to fuch as had done fignal fervices to their 
king and country; to prevent the afi'uming of arms by fuch as 
have no titles to them ; and to take care of proper diftin£ltions 
between the arms of the chiefs of families, and their cadets. 
The chief of this office is ftyled, Lord.Lion, King at artm, be- 
caufe the lion is tlie royal bearing of Scotland, and he is 
created by patent under the great feal. He attended formerly 
on the parliament, affiflcd on eoronations, and fiill walks or 
rides in procefllons and cavalcades : he is at all folemn pro¬ 
clamations, and wears on thofe occafions a rich coat of arms, 
and fometimes a long crimfon robe; and at coronations he 
wore a gilt crown. He has a rich foot mantle, and fuitable 
horfe ornaments at cavalcades, and batroon fenice of thiflhs: ho 
is principal herald of the order of St. Andrew, or the Thiflle, 
and wears the order in gold about his neck, hanging down 
on his breaft. He has power to give and difference arms j. 
admits all the heralds, purfuivants, and meffengers at arms; 
and of old, admitted both macers and trumpets. He holds 
two folemn head-courts in the year, on the 6th of May, and, 
the 6th of November, and at other times as often as he has oc- 
cafion to call one, when all meflengers are obliged to appear 
before him. He attells all genealogies under his hand and 
feal, which bear faith abroad as well as at home. He and the 
other heralds and purfuivants, according to their refpe^live 
Rations, denounce war, and proclaim peace, command the, 
fubjcfls to lay down their arms, make citations in aflions of; 
treafon, and do all things proper to the office of an herald 
here, or in any other kingdom; befides which. Lion and his 
brethren enjoy many other privileges, honours, dignities, and 
immunities. The- falary of Lion is 6oo/., and he has a clerk- 
and keeper of the records. 

There are fix heralds,- Albany, Rethefay, Siicdonunf March- 
mount, Yla, and Rofs. Salaries 25/. each. 

There are alfo fix purfuivants. Unicorn, Kintire, Bute, Ding¬ 
wall, Ormond, and Carrich. Salaries 16/. each. 
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The heralds and purfuivants take place according to their 
patents. 

There are alfo fix trumpets^ called the iin^s ordinary trumpets^ 
who are obliged to attend upon the orders of the herald’s 
office. 


THE CHURCH. 

The fimilarity of the fuperftitions which prevailed on the 
neighbouring continent and in the Britifli iflandSj is empha¬ 
tically mentioned by Julius Csefar, as a ftrong proof of the 
common origin of the Gaulilh people of both. The Druidifm of 
the ancient Britons obviouflyderived its fource from the praftices 
of the moft early times. The barbarous facrifices of human 
viflims, however, were too general in the firft ages to be 
peculiar to the Britiffi priefts. The m'oft ufual objefts of their 
worfhip were woods and waters, fires and rocks. The fame 
natural obje£l:s were equally the gods of their idolatry in 
North Britain, as they had been in the moft fouthern diftri£ls 
of our ifland. 

The priefts and the people equally aflemblcd in the facred 
groves, and within the circles of ftones, to perform their 
unhallowed rites. The ftone monuments which ftill remain 
in North Britain, are indubitable proofs of the fimilarity of 
the ■worfhip which was praftifed there, as well as in South 
Britain. Within the Pi£tiffi territories, there long remained 
the facred groves and ftone circles, the areas whereof the 
fuperftitious vulgar called holy ground, which they refufed 
te apply to any civil ufe. Some of the firft Chriftians con¬ 
verted thofe facred inclofures into chapels. As the Scoto- 
Irifh, who came in upon the Pidls after the year 843, 
had long become Chriftians, none of thofe Druid monuments 
can be attributed to their unfullied hands. The era of Chrif- 
tianity and the epoch of the declenfion of Druidifm may be 
confidered as the fame. Auguftus proferibed the Druid rites 
to the'Roman citizens; Tiberius enforced the prohibition 
of his predecefTor; and Claudius abolifhed the religion of 
the Druids, within the ample extent of Gaul, during the 
year 43. As the Romans extended their conquefts in Bri- 
nin, the pra£%ices of the Druids were either proferibed by 
power, or difufed by negledf; yet, in Wales, in Ireland, and 
in Caledonia, Druidifm continued to maintain its influence, 
til! the lights of Chriftianity penetrated into their darkeft re- 
ceibs. 
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The religion of Chrift gained upon the world, in defiance 
of perfecution, during three centuries of adverfity. With the 
accefllon of Conftantine, in 306, it may be faid to have been 
eflabliihed, within the Roman empire, though not witli all the 
temporal rights which it afterwards acquired. In Britain, it 
appears to have very foon afTumed the fame form of policy, as 
it had naturally acquired within the other districts of the 
Roman ftate, and, as early as the year 314, three bifliops 
actually appeared from Britain at the council of Arles, the 
reprefentatives of three diocefes, which were probably com- 
menfurate with three of the Roman provinces in this illand. 

Yet is there reafon to believe, that tlie benign influence of 
Chriftianity had been felt in thofe parts of North Britain, 
which wore inaccellible to the Roman power, as foon as the 
beginning of the third century. The Romanized Britons of 
Valentia, who are called the Southern Pi£ls by Bede and the 
contemporary writers ®f the middle ages, were converted 
from their ancient fuperftitions, at the commencement of the 
fifth century. This reformation they owed to Ninian, who 
was born, about the year 360, of noble parentage, in the 
country of the Novantes, near the Lmcophibia of Ptolomy. He 
founded a monaftery at Whithern, which fupplied the country 
with fucceflive teachers, and erected a church, which is 
emphatically mentioned by Bede as the firft that was built of 
(lone; and as having from this circumflance obtained the appro¬ 
priate name of Caiidida Cafa. 

During the firft ages of Chriftianity, before the Chriftian 
votaries had yet been formed into a regular church, which 
could afford prote£lion to its paftors, their moft early teachers 
were obliged to feck fhclter in caves, from the heady rudenefs 
of half informed followers. We may thus trace to its origin 
the caufe why fo many of the names of parifhes, in North 
Britain and Ireland, have in them the prefix Kil, from the 
Britilh C/ 7 , a retreat, a refuge, and the Iriih Kil t Ggnifying, 
fecondarily, a church. 

Ireland, which was deftined to furnifti religious inftrudlors 
to the Caledonian regions, was herfelf converted by Britilh 
miffionaries, as early as 432. And the Irifh colonifts, who 
were conducted to Kintire by Fergus in 503, were thus 
enabled to bring Chriftianity with them, and to interweave it 
with their polity. The ecclefiaftical patron of the Iriflr 
emigrants was Ciaran, a prelate of great fame, to whofe name 
feveral churches in Argyle and Ayrfhire were dedicated v 
but the Iriih colonifts feem to have been too much occupied 
with their own temporal affairs, to allow them leifure for 
making converts beyond the narrow extent of their little 

kingdom. 
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kingdom. The converting of the northern Pi£ls was referved 
for a greater perfonage. As he came, not to deftroy, but to 
fave; and not to conquer, but to civilize, Columba will 
always be remembered as the difinterefted benefactor of 
North Britain. Bom of a family of the higheft rank in Ireland, 
the coufin of Scoto-Irilh kings, Columba early dedicated his 

life to religion during a religious period: and being involved 

in the troubles ■ of a tumultuous people, he departed frqm 
Ireland for the colony of his kindred, in 563, at the age 
of forty-two, after founding feveral monalleries in his native 
land. 

Columba was deeply tinClured with the fpirit of monkifm, 
which in his times was widely fpread in Europe. For the 
fite of the monaftery, which was defignnd by him to be the 
fchool of the Caledonian people, he call his eyes on a folitary 
ifle lying in the Scottilh fea, near the fou*^^.-weft angle of 
Mull, and fettled in Hy with his twelve difciplos. They 
now neither fought nor loved any thing of this world, as 
Bede relates. They laboured two years with their own 
hands in ereCling huts, and building a church of very flight 
materials. The Columbans, though they were called monks, 
were a body of regular clergy, except thofe who were chiefly 
employed in corporal labour, and thofe who were configned 
to public penance. They lived under the llriCt difeipline 
which Columba had ellablilhed as the rule of his monalleries. 
After thus forming his eftablifliment, Columba undertook the 
difficult enterprize of converting a people, thofe PiCls who 
dwelt northward of Drum Albin. The power of prophecy, 
the gift of miracles, which were arrogated by Columba, and 
are related by his biographers, are proofs of the ignorance 
and limplicity of the age. The Pi£ls conlilled of clans who 
had advanced little from a favage Hate, and who were 
governed by Bridei, the fon of Mailcon, a prince of great 
influence^ but of little civilization. The patience and perfe- 
vcrance of Columba converted the king; and the prince, by 
his perfuafion and authority, converted the people. Columba 
and his difciples now journeyed for the ufef^ul end of inllruc- 
tion through every part of the Piftilh territories, and even 
penetrated into the Orkney ifles: they at length ellablifhed 
monalleries within every difl;ri£l of the Caledonian, country, 
while parilhes did not yet exift, with the defign of fending out' 
a fucceffion of adequate inllruflors for an uninformed 

Columba during four and thirty years of a£llve benevolence 
continued to fend out his pallors to inform the ignorant, to 
fuperintend the cells which his policy had ellablilhed, and to 
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compofe tlie hafty tUfputes of rugged chieftains. The contem¬ 
porary princes oHen felt the influence of his councils, fome- 
times profited from the interpofition of his authority, and, at 
length, carried theirvenerationfo far as to attend him to receive the 
ceremony of coronation from his hands. Columba died on the ^ 
9th of June, 597, leaving his monaftery firmly fettled, a people 
converted by bis labours from paganifm to Chriftianity, and a 
name for the celebration of every age. 

The Chriftian religion, being thus efiablilhed, was exercifed 
according to the forms of the church of Rome j but the church 
of Scotland owned no fuperior: it was in vain attempted to 
bring it within the jurifdiftion of the archbifliop of York j all 
fuch endeavours were elFe£tually refifted, the church being 
firmly maintained in its independence, as the daughter, nullo me- 
diantey of that of Rome. 

CuLDEES. One of their efiablifliments, which, although it 
does not appear to have been peculiar to Scotland, is moll ce¬ 
lebrated there, was that of the Culdees, of whom the following 
account is given by Mr. Chalmers. 

The fecular clergy feldom or never appear in the Scotifli 
hiftory; during the Scotifli period, the bifliops, indeed, and 
the abbots appeared very confpicuous, and the Culdees we 
fliall difeover in their cells, though their origin be extremely 
obfeure : they were neither mentioned by Bede, nor known to 
Nannius, nor acknowledged by Adamnan ; yet were not the 
Culdees peculiar to North Britain : they were equally recog¬ 
nized by the fame name in the ecclefiallical fyllems of Ireland, 
of Wales, and of England. The Culdees were undoubtedly 
monks in all thofe countries, as the name implies, though they 
acquired their difiinguiflied appellation at different epochs in 
thofe feveral nations *. In the united kingdom of the Pifls 
and Scots, the name feems to have been unknown, if we may 
determine from the filence of Bede, of Nennius, and Adamnan, 
till the eilablifliment of a monaflery at St. Andrews ; and here 
were they firft diflinguiflied by the fignificant name of Culdees. 
They were obvioufly an order of Celtic monks, who performed 
the functions of fecular priells among the Celtic people under 
a Celtic government; as the faith and difeipline of the church 

* Their name was probably derived from the notion of their retreat and feclunon. 
ht the Wellh, re/, which means fliciter, a bUing, would fcmi tlie name, in she plural, 
thus: cetydi, celydiuud, cetydion, celydtoys. Ill tlio Gaelic, culdee lignifies a monk, a 
liermir; tile name of cuildeneb is commonly given at this day, fays the learned and 
reverend Dugal Campbell, of the Iflc of. Mull, to perlbns who are not fond of fociety. 
Stat. Account, V. xiv. p. 200. In the Gaelic, alio, eeiU figniScs afervant: hence, 
eeile dc, the lervant of God; de being the genitive of dia, God. See O’Brien’s Diet, 
in VO. The topography of North Britain does not throw any light on ^he obfeure 
name of the Culdees; as there docs not appear to be any appellation, in the maps of 
Scctlaitd, which bears the leaft analogy to the Culdcan monks. 
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had come down to them from Conftantin and Kellach. Of 
Culdees, there exifted in North Britain during the Scotiih pe- 
riody religious houfes at Abernethyj Dunkeld, St. Andrews, 
Dunblane, Brechin, Mortlach, Aberdon, Monymulk, Loch- 
Levcn, Portmoak, Dumfermlin, Scone, and at Kirkaldie. This 
form of a religious eflablilhment feems to have exifted among 
the Pi£ts and Scots, even from the age and example of Columba. 
During the Pi£tifti period, there was endowed at Abernethy a 
religious houfe, which was dedicated to Brigid. Here it long 
flouriflied in ufefulnefs, under the patronage of the Scotifh 
kings. And here the Culdecs continued till they were fup- 
preffed in rhe thirteenth century, after religious novelty had 
removed many ancient foundations. 2. Dunkeld owed ■ the 
ere£lion of a religious houfe to the pious gratitude of Kenneth, 
the fon of Alpin. It immediately aiTumed the form which 
was known and pra£lifed, within the united kingdom, during 
that age. The houfe was filled with Culdees, who were 
governed by an abbot; and, with them, refided a bifhop, who 
performed independently the funflions of his office. The 
abbots of Dunkehi for many ages a£led a confpicuous part, 
in the bloody fccnes of the Scotifh government. And the 
monaftery, with the Culdecs and their abbot, continued 
amidil many reforms till the maiden reign of Malcolm IV. 
3. At St. Andrews a religious houfe with its ufual concomitants 
exifted, when the union of the Scots and Pi^is took place. The 
abbots here were alfo diffinft; and they had the honour to 
enumerate feveral kings in their lifl. Here the Culdees main¬ 
tained their purity and ufefulnefs for many an age. A priory 
was founded at this ancient feat by Alexander I. And 
canons regular were introduced here, in 1140, by Robert 
the Bifhop of Saint Andrews. 4. At Brechin a religious houfe 
was fettled as early as 994. The Culdees of the monaftery of 
Brechin continued for many ages to a£f as the dean and chap¬ 
ter of this epifeopate, and they feem not to have been reformed, 
by the introduflion of the canons regular, till the acceilion of 
Robert Bruce. 5. The religious houfe at Dunblane is of very 
ancient foundation. The Culdees and their prior retained po^ 
feffion, and here performed their fundlions, during feveral ages 
of reform. They were fuperfeded, however, by canons regular, 
fometime before the middle of the thirteenth century. 6 . A 
religious houfe, which was dedicated to St. Servant was ere^ied 
in the earlieft times on an iflet in Loch-Leven. Succeffive 
kings, Macbeth, Malcolm III, and Edgar, and his brother 
Ethelred, with the bifhops Maldevin and Modocb, were all 
ftudious to endow the Culdees of Loch-Leven. Here they 
performed their ufual funflions, till the reforming hand of 
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David I. fell upon them. To the priory of St. Andrews, this 
pious prince gave the monaltery of St. Servan, with the iflanJ 
of Loch-Leven ; and with an intimation, that if the Culdees 
would live peaceably, they Ihould be prote£led ; but if they 
fhould refift the royal grant, they would be expelled the holy 
ifle of Servan. The Culdees were expelled ; though it is not 
eafy to afcertain the time ‘and circumftances of tliat event, 
which arofe from the violence of the canons, and the conni> 
vance of the bifhop, who ufually fupportcd the canons againd 
the Culdees. 7. Portmoakt on the eaftcrn margin of Loch- 
Leven and the northern efflux of the Leven river, was founded 
during the ninth century by Ungus, the Pi£ti(h king, a reli¬ 
gious houfe. Here the Culdees under the ufual rule of their 
abbot performed their accuftomed funftions for many a favage 
reign. They were reformed during the general reform.ation 
of the worthy David. They too became the prey of the prior 
and canons of Saint Andrews, though the time and circum- 
dances of the depredation cannot now be afeertained. 8. The 
fplendid abbey of Dumfermlin owed its inconficlerable founda¬ 
tion to Malcolm Ceanmore ; its completion to Alexander I.; 
and its reform to David I. The monaftery of Dumfermlin was 
dedicated, like the other Culdcan eftabliflimcnts, to the Holy 
Trinity. Here the Culdees, with their abbot, difeharged their 
ufual duties during feveral reigns: and David I. who lived 
much with Henry I. of England, upon his acceflion introduced 
among the Celtic Culdees thirteen Englifh monks from Can¬ 
terbury. 9. We may eafily fuppofe, that when the fatalfiom 
was transferred by Kenneth, the fon of Alpin, from Argyle 
to Sconet a religious houfe would be eflabliflied at this ancient 
metropolis. A Culdcan church was here dedicated in the 
earlieft times, to the Holy Trinity, like other Culdean monaf- 
teries. The Culdees were at length reformed, in 1115, by 
Alexander I.} who difmided the Culdean churchmen, and 
committed the cuftody of the church of Scone to canons regu¬ 
lar of Saint Auguitine, with a prior at their head. 10. Ac 
Monymu/ky in Aberdeenihirc, was alfo in ancient times an 
eftablifhment of Culdees. Here, with their prior, they per¬ 
formed their ufual fun£l;ions for many ages wi^out complaint. 
The fuperintendance of this houfe was transferred by David I., 
while he panted for reform, to the bilhops of Saint Andrews. 
The feveral pretenfions of the dependants and fuperior foon 
produced controverfies. Thefe difputes were fettled, by a 
reference from Innocent III., in 1212, which gave them a new 
conftitution, yet did the Bifflop of St. Andrews, in oppofition 
to a folemn promife, fupprefs thofe Culdees, and place canons 
regpilar in their room at Monymulk, which became thenceforth 
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a cell of the priory of St. Andrews, ii. In addition to all 
thofe Culdean houfes, there appears to have been an eftablifh- 
xnent of the Culdecs, at Kirhcaldie^ in Fife ; whence the place 
was named Kil-eledei, which was changed during the Scoto- 
Saxon period, to Kirkcaledie. 

Such then were the originals, the nature, and the end of 
the Culdees in North Britain. Yet fyftem has concurred with 
ignorance, in fuppofing that the Culdees were peculiar to.the 
united kingdom of the Pi£ts and Scots, and aftually pof- 
fe^cd rights and exercifed powers w'hich were inconfiftent 
with the eftabliflied laws of the univerfal church in that age. 
A retrofpeftivc view of ccclcfiaftical hiftory, from the epoch of 
the introduftion of Chrillianity into North Britain, would (how 
to a difeerning eye, that the do£trines, liturgical forms, and 
monkifh difeipline of the Britons, the Irifh, the Scots, and the 
Pi£ls, were extremely iimilar; as all thofe people were indeed 
congenerous.” 

Establishment. During the prevalence of the Roman 
Catholic religion, Scotland had two archbifliops and twelve 
bilhops; nine convents of Benedi£fine monks j two convents 
of Cluniac monks; fourteen convents of Ciftcrcian monks : 
four convents of reformed Ciftercians, called the Valley of 
Reeds; nineteen convents of Aullin friars ; five convents of 
premonftratenfian monks 3 three convents of reformed Augufti- 
nians, diftinguiflicd by the name of Ordhns TironenJtSy or Turo- 
nenfts; one convent of Carthufians; twenty-three convents of 
Dominicans, or friars preachers ; fourteen convents of Francis¬ 
can friars ; feven convents of Carmelite friars j feven convents 
of Trinitarians for the redemption of captives; ten convents 
more of difFercnt orders ^not dcfcribcd in hiftory; and twenty 
fix houfes called colleges of fecular priefts or canons. To thefe 
may be added one houfe of knights templars, which was the 
hofpital of St. Germains in Lothian, diflblved in 1494. 

Reformation. The progrefs of the reformation in Eng¬ 
land was attended with fimilar efforts in Scotland. The 
Romifti clergy by their fcandalous lives and grpfs impoftures 
drew indignation and ruin on their own heads, and their exten- 
five poffemons, by exciting the cupidity of the great and the 
powerful, deprived the church of its natural prote£fors. 'Ph^ 
fovereigns of Scotland indeed exerted their influence in favour 
of the eftablifliment; but the ambition of England, the covet- 
oufnefs of thofe who hoped to enrich themfelves by the fpoils 
of the church, the fury of the populace, and above all the bad- 
nefs of the caufe, concurred to effeft the overthrow of a 
degrading and fuperftitious form of worlhip. 
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The reformation was, however, principally elFefted through 
the means of the celebrated John Knox, who returned in 15 5 j 
from Geneva, where he had been educated. He preached in 
private to the friends of the reformation, and expatiated with 
vehemence againft the impiety of thofe temporizing meafures 
which the power of the clergy had hitherto induced men to 
adopt. He himfelf, however, was fpeedily under the neceility 
of flying from the kingdom j but this did not prevent the pro- 
grefs of the new opinions. The dangerous weapons of wit and 
ridicule, for which the pageantry of the Romifli • church and 
the licentious lives of its clergy tluring that age, aflbrded am¬ 
ple fcope, were employed with fuccefs againft it; fo that the 
populace were infpired with fuch contempt for what they for¬ 
merly accounted moft facred, that they wantonly defaced the. 
images of the Virgin Mary, the Trinity, and Saint Francis, in 
St. Giles's church. On this account, in 1556, Mary of Lor¬ 
raine, queen dowager aud regent of the kingdom, wrote from 
Aberdeen a violent letter, requiring the provoft, bailies, and 
council of Edinburgh, to difeover the authors of certain odious 
ballads and rhymes lately publiftied, together with the deftroyers 
of the facred images. Affairs, however, were now in fuch a 
ftate, that the current of oppofltion could not be refifted. In 
1558, the clergy made great preparations as ufual for celebrat¬ 
ing on the firft of September the anniverfary of Saint Giles, 
the patron of Edinburgh. . As they were not without appre- 
henflons that the new converts might difturb the proceiflons, 
they intreated the queen-regent to honour the folemnity with 
her prefence, which they imagined might overawe the popu¬ 
lace : this was agreed to. When the day came, and every 
thing was in readinefs for the proceflion, the clergy, both 
fecular and regular, repaired in great ftate to the Ihrine, to bring 
forth the faint's ftatue, when it was difeovered that fome of the 
reformers, during the preceding night,. had ftolen the image j 
and it was even faid that they had caft it into the North Loch. 
This occafloned confiderable confufion ; but a fmall image was 
borrowed from the grey friars, which the reformers among 
the mob called in derifion Toung St. Giles. The proceflion 
being attended by the queen-regent and a multitude of priefts 
and monks, witn mufic, was condu^Ied peaceably till towards 
the clofe; when the queen having withdrawn, the mob dif- 
mounted the image, and attacked the attendants. . Then, 
according to John Knox, ** Dagon was left without head or 

hands ; down goes the crofs ; off go the furplices, round caps 
** and cornets, with the crowns; the grey friars gaped ; the 
“ black friars blew; the priefts panted and fled; and happy 
** was he that got firft to the houfe; for fuch a fudden fray 
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** came never among the generation of antichrin: within this 
** realm before.” Affairs were now approaching fail to a crifia. 
The reforming preachers appear to have underftood well the 
nature of the Roman Catholic religion, and the fource of its in¬ 
fluence over the human mind ; they attacked therefore all 
thofe fenfible obje£fs, and all that apparatus of magnificent 
temples, ilatues, relics, mufic, robes, procelfions, and fplendid 
ceremonies, by which it impofed upon the imaginations of men. 
The profelytes of the religious reformers having incrcafed in 
number, they aflumed the name of the and entered 

into an agreement for their mutual fupporc in propagating their 
tenets, in demolifhing the buildings, atid interrupting the 
folemnities, by which the catholic priefthood had hitherto fop- 
ported their power. Their chiefs were ftyled the Lords of the 
Congregation I and becoming confident in their own Itrengtb, 
they advanced in arms towards Edinburgh, where the queen- 
regent found it neceffary to come to a;t agreement with ^em ; 
by which each party confented, that the feparate religions 
ihould be exercifed unmoleiled till a day fixed on. At the 
fame time the magillratcs of Edinburgh prevailed with the 
lords of the congregation to fpare their churches, to be employ¬ 
ed in the proteftant worlhip; and, ii} order to prevent the 
populace of the country from tumultuoufly entering the city, 
the gates were (hut, excepting the Netherbow and the Welt- 
port, which were ftrongly guarded. 

In this manner was the contefl conducted, the efforts of 
the people on the one hand being fuch as for a lefs caufe 
might have been termed feditious or even rebellious, and the 
refinance to it involving appeals to foreign aid, the horrors 
of civil war, and the miferies attendant on various fac¬ 
tions under leaders fwayed by their feveral pallions and 
interells. 

The inclination of the people, who were for the molt part 
followers of Knox, was for that form of religion which is 
generally termed prelbyterian. After the abolition of the 
Romiih church, a itrong though unpopular effort was made 
to continue tl^ epifcopacy on a plan approaching to that of 
the chur^ of England. For this purpofe Scotland continued 
to be divided into the archbilhopricks of Saint Andrew’s and 
Glafgow} and the twelve bifliopricks of Aberdeen, Argyle, 
Brechin, .CsutJuiefs, Dunblane, Dunkeld, Edinburgh, (which 
was erected into a fee, fo late as 1^33, by King Charles I.) 
Galloway, the Hies, Moray, Orkney, and Rofs. Although 
Glafgow was ered^ed into an archiepifcopal fee, St. Andrew’s 
was. always accounted the metropolitan lee of Scotland. Tho 
fees of Argyle, Gallbway, and the liles, were fuffragans to 
Glafgow, all the others to St. Andrew’s. 
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The attempt to eftablilh the epifcopal form of worihip jn 
Scotland by Charles I. caufed the commencement of that open 
refinance to his authoyrity which terminated in his murder. 
His fon Charles JI. however revived it { but at the Revolution 
it was definitively abolilhed, and the church (or kirk as it is 
called in the language of the country) was fixed on its prefent 
prefbyterlan principle. 

Government. The government of the church is by kirk 
felfionSf prefbyteriesy provincial fynods* and general aflemblies. 
Thefinili^lefiaftical judicatures are compofed of ruling eiders, 
deacollly and minifters, who are' all reputed as ecclefiaftics in 
that church. 

Ruling Elders. The epifcopal form of church polity is 
fuppofed to have been patronized fo warmly by the Stuarts, 
from the notion that it tended to fupport prerogative. The 
prefbyterian fyftem is faid to have captivated the majority of 
the people, not fo much on account of its fuperior claim to 
apoilblical inftitution, as becaufe the laity are mixed with the 
clergy in church judicatories, and the two orders, which under 
epifcopacy are kept fo dillin£t, incorporated, as it were, into 
one body. In the Scottifh church, every regulation of public 
worfhip, every aft of difcipline, and every ecclefiaftical 
cenfure, which in other churches flows from tne authority of 
a diocefan bifhop, or from a convocation of the clergy, is the 
joint-work of a certain number of clergymen and laymen 
afting together with equal authority, and deciding every 
queflion by a plurality of voices. The laymen who thus 
form an elTential part of the ecclefiaftical courts of Scotland, 
are called ruling elders. Every parifh has two or three of thofe 
lay-elders, who are grave and ferious perfons, chofen from 
among the heads of families, of known orthodoxy and fteady 
adherence to the worfhip, difcipline, and government of the 
church. Being folemnly engaged to ufe their utmoft endeavours 
for the fuppreffion of vice and the cherifhing of piety and virtue, 
and to exercife difcipline faithfully.and diligently, the miniilef, 
in the prefence of the congregation, fets them apart to their 
office by folemn prayer ; and concludes the ceremony, which 
is fometimes called ordination, with exhorting both elders and 
people to their refpeiftive duties. 

Probationer. No man can lawfully preach in Scotland, 
unlefs he be licenfed by a prefbytery fo to do ; and fuch licence 
they rarely give to a {Indent in divinity, unlefs he has firft been 
admitted to trials. 

When a ftudent in divinity brings a certificate from a pro- 
feflbr in ah unfVerfity, of his having performed his exercifes with 
approbation, and of his manners, he is immediately tried by 
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^0:prci|vytoiry. Od)0mife, If ke Kas not ftuiited.at an unlverGty, 
4 d>ey a{^int a committee to try Kim before tKey try Kim tbeni- 
felves. 

. The trials of probationers are private bdFore a -prelbytery, 
;and public before a congregation, the prefbytery being prcfent. 
The private trials are a homily or two, and an exe^^s^ that is, a 
theological fubjefk is given in to the prefbytery ui thefes, and 
the probationer answers any obje^lion which any niiniller in 
the prefbytery makes againll tnofe thefes. They cxamiiie in 
the hmguages, and in eccleCaftical hiflory, and they ppt whut 
extempore queftions to him they pleafe. The public trials arc- 
a popular fermon, and an exercife and addition, that is, a text is 
handled half an hour logically and critically, and for half an 
hour more pra£l:ically. If in all thefe he approves himfelf to 
the fatisfac^ion of the prefbytery, he figns the coufefEon of 
faith, and owns the prefbyterian government to be the only 
government of the church within Scotland, and promifes obedi¬ 
ence to the judicatories of the Kirk} after which the prefbytery 
give him a licence to preach. 

Though a probationer may immediately after his licence ac¬ 
cept a call to be a miniiler of a parifh, yet it is ufual to flay a 
year before he is ordained, and in the mean time he can only 
preach and pray; but has no public maintenance, nor can he 
adtninifler any facrament. 

Deacons. A deacon muft be a man of good chara£ler for 
manners and underilanding, who having a competency in the 
world, is chofen by the kirk felGon in every parifh, approved 
by the congregation, and fet apart by the minifter folemnly 
before the congregation, after a fermon and prayer for the 
occafion, for his office, which is during life, unlefs he mif- 
behaves himfelf. His buGnefs is to collet the offierings for 
the poor at the church doors when there is a fermon, which is 
the only public way in Scotland of providing for .the poorj to 
enquire into the neceffities of the parifhioners} to viGt and 
take an account of the condition of poor Gck people; to ac¬ 
quaint .the kirk feffion with their cafe; and' to diftribute to 
diem as the kirk feffion ihall appoint; to affift at the com¬ 
munion } to attend the minifters and elders in the idGtation 
and examination of his particular diftrid. In kirk feffions he 
has no vote, only may give his advice, if afkedj except in 
matters relating to the poor; nor has he any f^ipend ham the 
parifh« 

Ministers, or Preaching Presbyters. The office of 
tbeie perfons includes the duties of deacons add mlii^ elders, 
^t^y oaAy .can pseatch, adminifter the facrameots, catechife^ 
plC^mice. chuxai:4iQa4iEes, ordain deacons, and ruling ^ders, 
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affift at the Impofition of hands upon other mhufiers,' and 
moderate or prefide in all ecclefiaftical judicatories, ^fide 
the sninifter’s qualification of life and manners, of which 
fevere fcrutinies are made, he ought to be competently learned 
in the fcriptures, the learned languages, and divinity. The 
prelbytery always tries him before he can be licenfed to 
preach, in order to obtain a call to be a minifter of any 
padfh; and ufually in Scotland, all their minifters have 
had univerfity education, and have commenced mafters in 
arts. 

None are ordained till they have obtained a call to a partU 
cular flock, which when obtained they cannot defert without 
the authority of a prelbytery, or fome fuperior judicatoiT’. 
Pluralities, curacies, and non>re(idences, are not pra£lifed in 
Scotland. To be guilty of the laft, merits depofition. 

Formerly, when a parifli wanted a minifter, the heritors and 
elders, and in royal burghs the magiftrates, and kirk feifion, 
and heritors, chofe a probationer, 1. e. one previoufly licenfed 
by a prelbytery to preach, or an ordained minifter, to be their 
paftor. Him they propofcd to the prelbytery, deiiring them 
to appoint one of their number to preach and prefide among 
them. When the call was to be figned in a public meeting, 
the perfon to be called was then named to the congregation, 
who approved or difapproved, with giving reafons, of which 
the prelbytery was the final judge. At prefent, however, 
every parilh has a patron, who nominates or prefents a qualified 
minifter. 

The crown, the nobility, and gentry, by the ancient laws 
and conftitutions of Scotland, had the right of prefenting 
minifters to livings in their gift, to the bifliop of the diocefe 
for inftitution and indu£l:ion } but upon the abolition of ep^ 
copacy, lay patronages were taken away by a£l of parliament^ 
and in cafe of a vacancy in any church Uie right of prefentation 
was fettled in the heritors of the find parifti (being proteftants) 
and the ruling elders: but that method being found prejudicial. 
to the rights of lav patrons in difpofing thereof, < and for other 
reyfons alfigned, the parliament of Great Britain in the loth 
year of Queen Anne ena^ed, that from and after the firft day 
of May 1712, it lhall and may be lawful for her majefty, her 
heirs and fucceflTors, and for every other perfon or perfons-who 
have a right to any patronage or patronages of any church-or 
churches whatfoever (who have not made and fubfcri^d a 
formal renunciation thereof under their hands) to prefent a 
q.ttalified minifter or minifters to any church or churches 
'^ereof they are patrons, which (hall at any time after the 
&id,firft day of Afey happen to be vacant i and the prelbytery 
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of the refp«£^ive bounds (hall and is obliged to receive and 
:e)dmit the minilter fo prefented accordingly. 

The minifter takes an oath of allegiance, and makes an 
. aflbrance equivalent to the oath of fupremacy. 

Upon the ordination day, a fall is ftriflly kept to implore 
God’s bleffing upon the work they are about: the moderator 
preaches upon the nature and dignity of the minifterial ofEce, 
then examines the perfon to be ordained, of his faith and afient 
to the do^irine and difeipline of the kirk, of the motive of his 
coming into the miniitry, and whether by any indire£l: means 
he has obtained that prefentatiou or call; of his refolution to 
do his duty faithfully in that (tation, and to obey the feverai 
judicatories of the church in the Lord. Upon his anfwering 
to the moderator’s fatisfad^ion, the parilhioners are called upon 
, to ratify their choice by lifting up their hands. When that 
is done, the moderator goes from the pulpit into the middle of 
the church, and tlrere he and the other minifters then prefent, 
lay their hands upon the head of the perfon that is to be 
ordained, and fo ordain him minifter of the Gofpel, and paftor 
of that congregation. The ordination being over, the elders, 
heritors, and chief parifliioners take their minifter by the hand. 
If the nominee had been ordained before, he is only recom¬ 
mended to the people with a fuitable fermon and prayers by 
tbe moderator, and the people take him by the hand. The 
patron is bound to nominate or prefent in iix months after a 
vacancy, otherwife the prelbytery fills the place jure deicluto i 
but that privilege does not hold in royal burghs. 

Privileges. The privileges of the Scotch clergy fince the 
reformation, are as confiderable as in any other proteftant 
kingdom or (late, in relation both to their perfons and eftates j 
for the law has provided, that fuch as (hall be found guilty of 
afifaulting the lives of minifters, or robbing their houfes, or 
actually attempting the fame, (hall be punilhed by death and 
efeheat of moveables. And that this law may be the better 
executed, five hundred marks reward is allowed to the dlf> 
coverer, and three hundred marks to the apprehender of the 
aforefaid criminals, to be paid, out of his majefty’s treafury. 
And for their better accommodation, they are . provided with 
convenient manfes (parfonage houfe^; and where they are not 
fitting, the heritors of tlie pari(h (hall build complete manfes 
for them, not exceeding looo/. nor under 500 marks value. 

Rrvemctes. The law has provided that every patilh church 
and fuch bounds as lhall be found to be a fufficient and- com« 
petent parifh, (hall have; their own paftor, with a fufficient and 
reafonabje ftipend, according to the (late and ability of the 
place} ,and be exempted from paying teynds (tenths). . A^'as 
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M farther addition to their maintenance, every minift« has fuel, 
foggage, fail, and diviots allowed him (except minifters in 
burghs that have no right to glebes) with grafs for one horfe 
and two cows to be deiigned; and if there be no kirk land 
near the manfe, or the fame be arable, then the heritors pay the 
minifter twenty pounds yearly for their grafs. And when the 
right of teynds was fettled upon the lay patrons, care was taken 
by. the government that the teynds Ihould be burdened with the 
minifter's ftipend, and with a proportionable augmentation for 
the future, as the rents of lands increafed. 

A minifter that enters tmon his charge before Whitfunday, 
has on that day a right to the whole year’s ftipend. If he enters 
between Whitfunday and Michaelmas, he has half and his 
predecelTor if tranilatcd or depofed has the other half. But 
if his predeceflbr ferves till after Michaelmas, he hath the whole 
of that year’s ftipend. The widow, children, and neareft kin 
to the defun^ have a right by a£l of parliament to an annate, 
that is half a year’s ftipend over and above what was due for 
his incumbency. So, (ex. gr.) if he dies between Whitfunday 
and Michaelmas, half is due for incumbency, and half for 
annate. If after Michaelmas, there is a whole year’s ftipend 
for incumbency, and half the next year’s ftipend for annate ; 
the annate is equally divided between widow and children, and 
in default of both it goes to the neareft kin. It is liable to pay 
no debts, and cannot be devifed by the incumbent’s will or 
ailignation. 

Kirk Sessions. In Scotland are 950 parifhes, whereof 
thirty-one are collegiate churches. Every pariflt is divided ac¬ 
cording to its extent into particular diftriffs, each of which 
has its own elders and deacons to overfee it, A confifto^ of 
minifters, elders, and deacons is called a kirk feftion. This 
confiftory meets once a week at leaft, to confider the affairs of 
the parifh as a religious fociety. This is the loweft ecclefiaf- 
tical judicatory in Scotland, and its jurifdid^ion goes not be¬ 
yond its own parifh. The minifter is always moderator, but 
without a negative j can call a kirk feflion when he pleafes, and, 
if at home is always bound to attend ; if abfent, the elders and 
deacons may meet about the affairs of the poor without him, 
and can give alfo teftimonials to any parifhioner that would 
•remove. The kirk feflion can judge of matters of leflTer fcan- 
dal; greater, fuch as adultery, 8 c c. are left to the prefbytery. 
They can fufpend from the l^ord’s fupper for a time j their 
-confent in the call of a minifter and precentor (parifh clerk) 
is neceflary j they provide all nepeflfaries for the communioui 
and givp notice of all catechifings and parochial vifitationsu 
They have a treafurer who is chofen out of tlie deacons, to 
- r . t Q j ' keep 
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ke<^ and diftnbute the poor’s money, which diftrUiutlon. 
dxre^- Xhey keep two regifters, one of births and marriage, 
the other of tneir own proceedings, which they muft lay before 
the prelbytery. Appeals lie from them in all cafes tp their 
own prelbytery, whom they are to contradift in nothing. 

Presbyteries. The next judicatory is the prejlytery^ which 
conliils of all the paftors within a certain diftrii^, and one 
ruling elder from each parilh, commillioned by his brethrep to 
repreient, in conj undiion with the minifter, the feiGon of 
that parift. They meet in the head town, from whence the 
prefbytery is denominated, as often as they pleafe, and choofe 
their moderator, who muO: be a minifter, half yearly j he is 
only their prolocutor, and if he is abfent they choofe another 
moderator pro tempore. When immediate bufinefs falls out 
within the time of the adjournment, the moderator can fummon 
a prelbytery to meet in the intermediate time as they call it 
pro re natd. The adjacent prefbyteries ufually fend corref* 
pondents to each other, who upon producing their commilGons 
have a vote in the prefbyteries to which they are fent. By thefe 
means they can alk advice of each other in difhcult cafes, and 
they can give an account of their own determinations in par¬ 
allel ones. In ordinary meetings there is always a prefbyterial 
•exercifc upon a text of fcripture appointed for that purpofc, 
performed in the church by one or two minifters, whofe names 
and texts with the prefbytery’s approbation are recorded, if 
their performance be approved- The members’ names that 
meet are regiftered, and the abfenters marked in order to be 
examined concerning the reafon of their abfence. Prefbyteries 
have no jurifdiftion beyond their own bounds. They deter¬ 
mine all appeals from kirk feffions, but can try nothing at the iirft 
inftance which is cognizable before a kirk fefiion. They com- 
pofe all differences between minifters and people, for which 
■end they hold prefbyterial vifitations in every parifli, where 
they examine the regifter of the kirk feflions, and proceed ac¬ 
cordingly to cenfure or commend as they find caufe. They in¬ 
quire 'into repairs of churches, and fee that glebes and manfes 
■fuffer no dilapidations: they appoint fchools in all parifhes, 
and fee that the. funds fettled by a£l of parliament for that pur- 
pofe be not inifemployed: and tfie fchool-mafters are fubje^ 
to their cenfures and examination. They only ,can inflict; the 
greater excommunication, that is, abfolute prohibition of the 
communion of the Lord’s fupper. They licence probatiopers, 
interpofe in all calls and ordinations of minifters to different 
panmes,' fufpend and depofe them, and in ihbjrt determine eS;*' 
matters of all forts within their bopnds, but toM 
nor to tohtmvene any aft pf parliament. Hxere lies an 
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ftbm the prelbyteries m all cafes to the provinck^ fynods. 
Before they inflift privy cenfure# they obferve a faft. In thefe 
privy cenutres every minifter withdraws by turns, and the 
moderator inquires of the reft concerning his condu^, and ac¬ 
cording to the report they are called in and .commended, and 
encouraged or cenfured.. All ecclefiaftical judicatories begin, 
adjourn, and dillblv'e themfelves by prayer. 

PnoviNCiAL Synods. Thefe fynods are compofed of feveral 
adjacent preibyteries. The members are the fame with thofe 
of the fubordinate preibyteries', vm. the minifter and a ruling 
elder out of every panih. This fynod meets twice a year at 
the principal town of its bounds, and is opened with a fermon, 
prraclted by the preceding moderator, whofe name and text is 
regiftered. They choofe a moderator every ordinary fellion, 
who is their prolocutor without a negative. They fend to and. 
receive correfpondents 'from the neighbouring fynods, as the 
feveral prefbyteries did' before among one another, upon 
whom in every thing they are a check, appeals lying to them 
from prefbyteries in all cafes whatfoever. If the plurality of 
the prefbytery defire it, the moderator can call an intermediate 
fefiion, pro re natd. Prefbyteries are fubje£l to the privy cen- 
fures of the fynods, as minifters are to the privy cenfiires of 
prefbyteries. At every ordinary feifion a diet is appointed, that 
is one certain tinfie in which thefe privy cenfures are performed. 
All the a£ls of the fynods ate fubje£l: to the review of- general 
aflemblics } for which reafon they keep exaA regiflers of all 
their proceedings. 

The 950 parifhes of Scotland, with a few chapelries, compofe 
fixty-eight prefbyteries, which form thirteen provincial fynods, 
according to the following table. 


Preibyteries. 

Edinburgh 

Linlithgow 

Biggan 

Peralis 

Dalkeith 

Haddington 

Dumbar 

Dunfis 

Chirafide 

Kelfo 

Jedburgh 

Selkirk 

Etfikon 


Provincitd 

Synods. 

Prefbyteries. 

Middlebee - 
Lochmaban 


In Lothian 

Pentpout 

» and 

Dumfries ^ 

Tweedale 

Wigton ^ 

Stranraver ^ 

Kirkcudbright j 

■ 

■J 

Irvin 

i In Merfe 
t and 

I Teviotdale 

J ■ 

Pailley 

Hamilton s 

Lanark 

GlafTOw 
Dunmarton _ 


Ptovindal 
Synods. 

^In Dumfries 


Galloway 


and Air 
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IRrefbyteritt. 
D<;horn 
Caihpleton 
Inverary 
Kiloioir 
Skye 
Dunkeld 
Perth 
Dutttblane 
Stirling 
Auchterarder 
Dunfermline 
Kirkalday' 
St. Andrew’s 
Cowpar 
Meigle 
Dundee 
Forfar 
Breechin 
Aberbrothick 
Fordan 


Provindai 

Synods. 

In Argyle 
► and the 
liles 


In Perth 
► and 
Sterling 


^In Fife 

J 

In Angus 
► and 
Mearnis. 


Prelbyteries. 

Kinkardin 
Aberdeen 
Alford 
Garioch 
Deer 
Turreff 
Fodie 
■ Elion . 
Strathbogie 
Elgin 
Forrefs 
Invernefs 
Abernethy 
Aberloner 
Charony' 
Tain 
Dingwal 
Dornoch 
Caithnefs 
Orkney 
Jetland 


FnniBdtf'i 
Synods. ; 


1 InAberdecn- 
I (hire 


!► In Murray 


l^In Rofs 
\ In Orkney 


Oenerai, Assemblies. The general ailembly is the dernier 
refort of the church of Scotland} to which appeals lie from 
every provincial fynod, and from which no appeal lies. It 
conlifts of commilfioners from prelbyteries, royal burghs, and 
univerlitles A prefbytery confiding of lefs than twelve 
minifters, fends two miniders and one ruling elder. If it 
contains between eighteen and twenty-four miniders, it fends 
four miniders, and two ruling elders; but if the prelbytc'ry 
has. twenty-four miniders, it fends five miniders and t’^o 
ruling elders. Every royal burgh fends one ruling elder, and 
[^dinburgh two, whofe ele£lion mud be atteded by the 
refpeftive kirk felTion of their own burghs. Every univerfity 
fends one commifiioner, ufually a minider of their own body. 
.The commiffioners are chofen yearly, fix weeks before -ihe 
tpeeting of the afiembly. The ruling elders are ufually of die 
fird quality of the country. ■< 

This adeinbly meets once a year, and for the mod part'at 
Edinburgh. The fovereign, or his commiflioner, is always 
pyefent, but gives no . vote. Upon'the day appointed, tne 
preceding tnoderatpr makes a fermon before the king’s omnr 
miffioner, and the m^bers. Sermon ended, they go tt>' the 
af^bly houfe, where the commiflioner being upon die throne. 
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(hef proceed to choofe.a moderator. The 'eleQion is managed 
thus: the laft moderator ilominates two or three minifters, to 
whom the affembly add whom they pleafe. The nominees 
are faid to be upon the lift. Every man upon the lift gives 
his vote and withdraws; then the aflembly vote, and he that 
has the majority is chofen, and takes the chair at the foot of 
the throne- The moderator being chofen, the commiflioner 
produces his commiffion, empowering him to fit there, with 
his majefty’s letter to the affembly} both which are read by 
the clerk, all the members ftanding. The commiffioner then 
makes a fpeech, which is anfwer^ by the moderator; and 
then committees are appointed. This clofes the firft day. 
Next day is fet apart for prayers ; the commiffioner certainly 
attends that day. The moderator nominates eight or nine 
fuccelfively to pray ; after which the aflembly adjourns. Next 
day they proceed to bufinefs. The moderator has no negative ; 
he only Aims up the debates, and puts the queftion. The 
firft bufinefs is always to anfwer the king's letter ; which is 
done by a committee, whofe draught is read and examined, 
and altered if need be, and tlien approved finally by the houfe. 
Then the moderator figns it in their prefence, and delivers it 
to the commiflioner, who fends it away to his majefty. 
Though the bufinefs is ufually done by committees, yet any 
member may propofe what he pleafes in the affembly. When 
a motion is made, or any bufinefs is brought in by a corn* 
mittee, the moderator names two or three of the moll eminent 
members to fpeak to it; after whom any other member may 
fpeak. When the debate is over, it is put to the vote, and 
carried, agree or difagree^ by the majority. 

Matters of great weight, that bind the whole church, are 
firft brought in by way of overtures, and then debated in the 
houfe i after which, if approved, they are tranfmitted to every 
prefbytery in Scotland, who return their anfwers by their com* 
mifltoners to the next affembly, who, according as they find 
them approved by the prefbyteries, pafs them into a£l;s of 
affembly, or reje^ them. 

Once every affembly, a diet is appointed, to infpe^l the 
a£ks of the provincial fynods, as they had before infpe£led the 
proceedings of the prefbyteries.. Before they arife, they nomi¬ 
nate a ftanding commiffion of minifters and ruling elders, 
chofen out of every fynod to attend the .affairs of tlie church 
till the next aflembly meets. Of thefe twenty-one is a Qwarum, 
of whom fifteen muft be minifters. The moderator of the 
nffemblies moderates in the commifilon, if prefent. They 
1 ire<¥ obliged to fit tte firft week of every quarter, all par- 
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lUment time before the Union, and as often elfe as they 
thought fit. They have the power of an afiembly in all 
matters referred to them from it; regOlarly they can aCt in 
nothing but what is recommended from the aj^nlbly} but 
then that recommendation often includes a general claufe, 
empowering them to a£t in every tiling that may be for the 
good of the church. They are accountable to the* next 
general afiembly, and therefore keep a regiiler of their pro-- 
ceedings. 

When the aifembly are to rife, the moderator tells them that it is 
time to diflTolve themfelves, and appoint another afiembly in the 
name of their malter, the Lord jefus Chrifi:: then he fpeaks to 
the commiflioner in the name of:' the afiTembly, who returns an 
anfwer, and then dlfiblves them in the king’s name, and fixes 
time and place of the new ailembly, which is always to be 
within a year and a day after the diffolution of the old one. 
The moderator then prays, and the afiembly fings a pfalm; after 
which the moderator blefles them, and they arife. 

Parochial Examinations and Catechising. Before 
every communion the minifter vifits and examines every family 
in his parifii, once at leaft} of this, the Lord’s day preceding, 
notice is given, that every dillri£l; may know when he intends 
to vlfit them. He is accompanied with the ruling elder and 
deacon of the particular diftri^f, and carries a regifter 
book with him, in which the names of all the examinable 
perfons are entered. When he comes into any family, he aflts 
what addition or diminution there is fince he was there laft : 
If any addition, he defires the new comer to produce his tefti- 
monial of life and manners ftum the iafl: place of his abode, 
without which, by feveral afiembly a£l8, no man can be ad> 
mitted as a member of any congregation. Upon prod ucing fuch 
a certificate, his name is regifiered ; upon failing, he is com¬ 
manded to procure one, elfe he can be no member of that kirk. 
To live fix weeks in a pariih makes a man a parifiiioner, after 
which, if he leaves, he mufl: get a certificate of his good beha¬ 
viour, figned by the minifter or kirk ieifioh clerk, in the name 
and with the confent of the kirk feifion. If the new comer 
only removes from another family in the parifb, his name ic 
transferred in the regifter (or, as they call it, the examination- 
book,) to-its proper place. Then he marks’the children, and 
enters them in his examination-book if they are of a fit age. 
He then exhorts every one to a ftrift obfervance of their fei^ec* 
tive duties, and particularly to family prayer, reading the Scrip* 
tures, and finging of pfalms. To omit family prayer is eft^nied 
ver^ fomdalpus i uid the Qmifilpn of it is often puniflied with 
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excoiximiuii«alton. At parting, the xninifter ufually prays with 
eve^ family* 

Vifitation being over, the miniftcr gives notice when he will 
examine the perfons msurked in his bo^. Each <li(i;ri£t comes to 
churchfeparately at the time appointed,and the minifter, accom> 
pankd with the eider and deacon of that diftridt, examines them 
in order as they ftand in the examination-book. • He examines 
them out of the ihorter Catechifm, and if the perfon anfwers, 
he catechifes upon thefe queftions, and inftrudts them upon 
what is difficult. He marks alfo at every one’s name how they 
anfwer. Adults who .have been often examined are not cate- 
chifed when they are found to be fufficiently knowing, this 
exercife being chiefly intended for children and ignorant 
perfons. 

Preaching and Public Worshii». Every Lord’s day 
there is public worfliip twice in every pariffi church in Scot¬ 
land; the method of which is this:—In the morning about 
ten o’clock the congregation meets, and when the minifter is 
come, a pfalm is fung which is read and tuned by the precen¬ 
tor ; after which the minifter prays, and then reads a chapter 
or two out of the Bible, which he expounds for about half an 
hour; this is called ledliuring; when another pfalm is fung, 
and then another prayer ; after which fermon begins ; which 
ended, there is another prayer, and another pfalm ; and then all 
is concluded with, the minifter’s bleffing. Service is ufually 
done by a quarter after twelve. 

In the afternoon they meet about two: the order is the fame 
as in the morning, only there is no lecturing. The afternoon 
fermon ought to be about fome queftion in the ihorter cate- 
chifm. 

In moft of the royal burghs and towns there is once a week 
a week-day fermon beiides ; in villages only once a fortnight, 
and in fome places only in fummer-time. They ufe no inftru- 
mental mufic, nor have they any forms of prayer; but ■ in the 
dire£lory the Jjord’s prayer is recommended to be ufed, and 
general rules are there fet down for prayer, preaching, finging, 
and adminiftration of the facraments. 

Baptism. This facrament is adminiftered by none but the 
minifter, who does itbyfprinkling only, not immerfion; whether- 
it be adminiftered at church or at home, there is always a fer 
mon before it. The father, if he lies under no public fcandal, 
and'in his abfence fome reputable neighbours prefent the infant 
to the minifter, who afles the parent if he defires that the .child 
fliall be received into the vifible church, and. receive the.figns 
and feals of the covenant and grace by baptifm'f Upon his 
Rnfwcring, Yea, the minifter difeeurfes concerning the nature 
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of baptifnty commands the parent and the. copgCGgation tO ftick 
to their baptifmal vows, bids the parent educate his child in 
the fear, nuiture, and admonition of the Lord, and adhere to 
the proteftant religion, as contained in the Scriptures, the Con- 
feflion of Faith, and the fborter and larger Catechifin. Tins 
being promifed by the parent or prefeiiter, the miniiter craves 
a bieding upon .the ordinance, and fprinkles a little water on 
the child’s face, in the name of tfje Fathert the Son^ and the fioly 
Ghojl. 

Lord’s Surfer. Some time before the Lord’s Supper is 
adminiftered, the congregation is to have notice of it from the 
pulpit. The week before, the kirk feflion meets and draws up 
a lift of all the communicants in the parifti, according to the 
minifter’s examination-book and the teftimony of the elders and 
deacons. According .to this lift tickets are given out to the 
elders to give to the communicants if required. The minifters 
and elders give tickets alfo to ftrangers, who bring fufticient 
teftimonials} and none are ever allowed to communicate with¬ 
out fuch tickets, which are produced at the table. Thofe that 
never received, are inftru£led by the minifter, feverally and by 
themfelves, in the nature of the facraments, and taught what is 
the proper preparation thereunto. 

The communion is always celebrated upon the Ijord’s day { 
the Wednefday or Thurfday before there is a folemn faft j and 
on the Saturday there are two preparatory fermons. On Sun^ 
day morning, after linging and prayer as ufual, the minifter 
of the parilh preaches, a fuitable fermon; and when the 
ordinary worfhip is ended, he, in the name of Jesus Chrift, 
forbids tlie unworthy to approach, and invites the penitent to 
come and receive. Then he goes into the body of tlie church, 
where one or two tables, according to its width, are placed, 
reaching from one end to the other, covered with a white linen 
cloth, and feats on both ftdes for the communicants. The 
minifter places himfelf at the middle or end of the table, on 
-t^hich the elements are placed. After a iliort difeourfe he 
reads the inftitution, and blefles the elements. Then he breaks 
the bread, and diftributes. it and the wine to thofe that are 


next him, who tranfmit them to their neighbours ; the elders 
end deacons attending to ferve, and to fee that things are done 
decently and in order. Whilft thefe receive,, the minifters 
difeourfe concerning the nature of this facrament. When the 
firft company has received, they withdraw, and others take 
th^ir places ; and whilft the companies are ihifting, a pfalm i» 
iiingy and fo they continue till all have communicated.^ ' The 
then Returns to the pulpit, and difeourfes conceniing- 
the i^ajfttt^ular cafes of cpmntunicants t and with thapkfgiving 

and 
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a<id firtging of pfalirts the morning fervice Is concludetl. Then 
the congregation are difmifled for an hour, and fo meet again, 
when they have the ufual afternoon worftiip ; and on Monday 
about nine o’clock in the morning, there is public worfliip and 
two fermons, which clofe the whole. 

On thefe occafions the parilh minifter is allilted by two or 
three of his neighbours, and feldom preaches oftener than the 
morning of the facrament day. Private communions are not 
allowed. 

Holy-Days. No holy-days arc kept except the Lord’s day, 
which is obferved with great exa£tnefs. There are fafts and 
thankfgivings, in the appointing of which, although power is 
attributed to the church, yef the fant^ion of the privy council 
is added, that they may be the more religiouliy kept. 

Marriages. Marriage is folemnized by the minifter. 
None can marry that are nearer than coufin germans ; and pro¬ 
hibited degrees in blood hold alfo in alHnity. Banns are always 
alked three feveral Lord’s days in churches where both parties 
live, before marriage can be contra£led ; and the minifter that 
marries any perfons ought to have fufficieut proof that banns 
have been alre idy proclaimed. 

The form of matrimony is not unlike that ufed in the church 
of England. The minifter firft prays, then difeourfes upon 
the inftitution, ufe, and ends of marriage, and the duty either 
party owes to the other; after that he alks the congregation if 
they have aught to objed, and charges the perfons to be mar¬ 
ried, to declare before the great God, if they know of any legal 
impediment why they ihould not be lawfully married. If no 
impediment be acknowledged, the minifter commands them to 
join hands, the man faying, I A. do take thee B. to be my married 
wife: and I do, in the prefence of God, and before thefe his people, 
promife to be a loving and faithful hujband unto thee, until God Jhall 
feparate us by death. And the woman faying, JB. do take thee 
to be my married hujband ; and I do, in the prefence of God, and be- 
fore thefe bis people, promife to be a loving, faithful, and obedient 
wife unto thee, until God fsail feparate us by death. Then the 
minifter pronounces them to be man and wife, and concludes 
all with a prayer. 

Borials. The church of Scotland ufes neither funeral 
ftrmons, or any public prayers at the burial of the dead. 

Method OF Discipline. The difeipline of the church, is 
regulated by two allembly a£ls; one dated April 4. 1705 ; in 
wliich it is ena£led, that in cafes of grofs fcandal, where the 
perfons guilty appear oftener than once before the congregation, 
the kirk felfion lhall declare to them, that they are unworthy 
of the communion, or conlmand them, penitent or' not, to 

appear 
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appear m public, tb be rebuked for thciT fillt IGCOrdiflg tO 
Saint Paul’s command, i Tinr. v« 20. After fucli rebuke, the 
rninUbers and elders (ball inftraf^ them in the heinoufnefs of 
their fins; and when they are fatisfied that theffe ofiend^rs are 
truly penitent, (hall admit them to public profeffion of their 
repentance, in order to abfolution. If they continue impeni¬ 
tent, the kirk feflion (hall confult its own preCbytery, who, if 
they fee caufe, (hall command the fenttnce of leffer excommuni¬ 
cation to be denounced againd them before the congregation, 
which^ (hall continue till the fefiions are fatisfied ol their 
amendment. And this (entence is to be intimated the Lord’s 
day next before the adminidration of the facrament. The 
other afiembly-a£l: bears date ApriP 18.1717. In that the whole 
form of procefs, with relation to fcandals, cenfures, and abfo- 
lutions, is fet down with minutenefs and precifion. 

Protestant Dissenters. DifTenters of every denomi¬ 
nation are found in Scotland, but the mod numerous are'thofe 
who were formerly members of the edablilhment, and are 
called epifcopalians. The laity of this perfuafion enjoy the 
fame civil privileges with the edablilhed church. They are 
under no redri£l;ions, are obliged to no teds; but are employed 
iii all places of trud, either civil or military, only taking the 
oaths to the government. 


THE LAW. 

When the union of the kingdoms of England and Scotland 
was proje£led in the reign of James the Fird, the favourers 
of the plan judged it the more eafy to be done, as both king¬ 
doms were anciently under the fame government, and dill 
retained a great refemblance, though far from an identity 
in their laws. By an of parliament, i Jac. I. c. i., it was 
declared, that thefe two mighty, famous^ and ancient kingdoms 
were formerly one} and Sir Edward Coke obferved, how 
marvellous a conformity there was, not only m the religion 
and language of the two nations, but alfo in thdr ancient 
laws, the defeent of the crown, their parliaments, their titles 
of nobility, their officers of date and of judice, their writs, 
their cudoms, and even the language of their laws i upon 
which account he fuppofed the common law each to hanre 
been originally the fame; efpecially as the ancient and au- 
dientic book called Xeigiem Maj^atem, which contains tho 
rules of the old common law of Scothuid, is eztr^nely fimilar 

X to 
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w that of GianyU, wl^ich contains the princiiries of w/w, as It 
flood in the reign of Henry 11 . * And the many diveriities 
fubfiiling between the two laws at prefent, might be well 
enou^i accounted for, from a dwerfity of praftice in two 
large and uncommunicatipg jurifdi£lions, and from the a£ls 
of two diftin£l and independent parliaments, which, in many 
points, altered and abrogated the old common law of both 
kingdoms. 

The difficulties which at firil oppofed the union being 
fufmounted, it became one of the articles, that the laws re., 
lating to trade, culloms, and the excife, (liould be the fame in 
Scotland as in England, but all the other laws of Scotland 
(hould remain in force; though alterable by the parliament of 
Great Britain. Yet with this caution: that laws relating to 
public policy are alterable at the diferetion of parliament: laws 
relating to private right are not to be altered but for the 
evident benefit of the people of Scotland. Confequently the 
municipal laws of Scotland are ordained to be ftill obferved in 
that part of the ifland, unlefs altered by parliament; and, as 
the parliament has not yet thought proper, except in a few 
inflances, to alter them, - they Hill (with regard to the particu¬ 
lars unaltered) continue in full force; the municipal or common 
laws of England are, generally fpeaking, of no force or validity 
in Scotland. 

Civil Law. The civil law, ftriflly fo called, is the rule of 
all proceedings in Scotland, where the (latute-law is defe^ive: 
upon the civil law the folemn judgments in law cafes have 
been collefled, which are called Pratiquesy a word of the fame 
import with tliat of Reports in England. There is a greater 
harmony betwixt the laws of England and Scotland than one 
would imagine: for the adls of Sederunt are the fame with 
the rules of court in England. The Scottifh letters of 
gdvocation are all one with the prohibitions in England: 
both nations agree in their pranice in the fecret exa¬ 
mination of married women in paffing of fines; and the Jtu 
^eliBaty that is, the Scottijb tercesy and the Engltjb thirds are 
the fame. The Scotti/b wadfeis and- rever/iohsy anfwer to the' 
Eugliih mortgages and defentrances t their poinding of goods after 
Utters of hotningy differs not front the Englifh executions upon 
an outlawry t nor does the king's remiffion in Scotland free 


* Tk« work called Rejsiam Majeftatem, dniret iu appellation from the wotds whb 
it commei^es. It haa been a fubjefi of feme coatroeerfy whether due work 
or that of Gianviilc were the original; but it ilceme clearly dacided dut the Engliflt 
work.wai the more ancient, and waa coped, and hi Ibine place! expldned, in the 
other, dee the preface to Mr. Be*me>*i tnuRtom Ot OlanirUlc, p. xxiv. 
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from effjthingi any more than his pardon in England foreclofes 
an appeal. 

Mdmicipal Law. The municipal law conlifts either of 
a£ts of parliament, or of the cuftom and pra£lices of the 
college of jullice, which in cafes not otherwife adjudged, have 
the mrce of a£is of parliament; and when neither of thefe 
contradidts, the civil law is of force, which in truth is the 
common law of Scotland. 

Forest Laws. Foreft laws were defigned for the good 
government of the king’s forefts, parks, woods, and chafes ; to 
prevent pafturing in forefts by fuch as have no right to it, or 
without licence from the comptrollers or keepers, who, if they 
fuffer it, are to forfeit that office, and the offender’s chattels 
are to be efeheated to the king; alfo to punilh fellers of the 
king’s wood, flayers of deer or wild fowl therein, with dog, 
hawk, bow, gun, or other engine, or thofe that fhoot with any 
gun therein, or in the night, within a mile thereof, or flay 
any deer ftraying in time of ftorm, under the penalty of having 
all their goods efeheated; to prevent hunting or hawking 
within fix miles of the king’s woods, parks, chafes, and palaces, 
under the penalty of too/., half to the king, and half to the 
informer; which penalties the keepers of forefts, and others 
having right thereto, by their infeofments, have power to 
infli£l upon tranfgreflbrs after trial and conviflion by an 
inqueft. 

Registers; The law of Scotland is eafy and regular, by 
reafon of public regifters, of which there are two forts, for 
recording conveyances of the lands and pofleOlons of private 
fubje^ls } whereof one is general, and fixed at Edinburgh, for 
the ufe of the whole kingdom, the other is more particular in 
the feveral fhires, ftuartries, and regalities; they were firft 
eftablifhed by a£l: of parliament in the reign of James II. 
fince which time they are the belt repofitories of records 
relating to civil rights of the fubjeffs ; which are fo full, that 
titles are much more eafily underftood, than can be done with¬ 
out them ; for by this means men are not cheated in purchaling 
and conveying eftates; which may appear by the following 
inftances. 

No man can have a right to any eftate, but by his being 
feifed of it, and that muft be regiftered within fixty days, 
otherwife it is of no effedi ; by which means all fecret convey¬ 
ances are cut off; for if no feifin be pafTed upon them, or if 
they be not entered in the regifter, which every one is at liberty 
to-fearch, the conveyance is of no force. • 

‘Secondly^ AH bonds liave a claufe in them for inletting them 
in *he public regifters; and they being regiftered, without aiiy 
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further a£^!on> by a charge of fix days the debtor mufl: maki» 
payment, otherwife writs, called letters of horning^ captiotit and 
poindingt are given out} by the firft of which the party is 
under^ outlawry and rebellion, and forfeits to the king his per- 
fonai eftate j and if he continue a year under it| the life-rem 
of his real eftate, in which the creditor is preferred for his 
intereil, and the reft, goes into the exchequer. By the letters 
of caption the debtor is feized and put into prifon, nor. is his 
houfe a place of fecurity, but may be fearched for him. By the 
letters of poindings the debtor’s goods may be diftrained where- 
ever they can be found. 

A third inflancc is, that any creditor may ferve a writ on 
his debtors, called letters of inhibition^ which hinders him front 
making any difpofition of his goods or eftate, till the creditor 
is fatisfied, and all is null and to no efFe£l; that he does after¬ 
wards, if thefe letters be returned regiflered within twenty-one 
tlays after they are ferved, otherwife they are of no force. In 
Ihort, all reverfionsi regrefles, bonds, and writs for. making the 
fame, affignatiens thereto, difeharges thereof, renunciation of 
wadfets, grants of redemptior and all infiruments of feHin, 
are to be regiflered in the general regiftry, to be appointed by 
the clerk-regifler at Edinburgh, or in particular regiflers for 
that purpofe, within threefcore days after date of them } and 
extracts out of the fatd regifler make faith in all cafes, except 
in the cafe of improbacion : and if any of the faid writs (hall 
npt be regiftrate, they are null in prejudice of a third party } 
but not againfl the maker thereof and his heirs. This regiflra- 
tion is annexed to the clerk-regilter’s office, and is to be made 
by him or his deputies within forty-eight hours after the 
receipts of the writs, under pain of deprivation of the clerk of 
his place and office of notary} who are alfo to deliver back 
the w'rits, marked with the day, month, year, and leaf of t.he 
regiftration, for which he is to receive twenty-fix (hillings and 
eight-pence for liis fee, and then they are delivered to the clerk- 
regiftcr, to be patent, and extrafls thereof given to. the pro¬ 
prietors } which law now extends to all lands in burghs and 
their liberties, and the town clerks are to keep a feveral book: 
fdr their regiftratiotis, depending Only on the magiflrates, and 
not.the clerk-regifler. All letters of horning, inhibitions, .in- 
tetdidlions, feifins, and reverfions, are to be regiflered; the 
firft within fifteen days, the fecond and third within forty days, 
and the la^l two within fixty days, or elfe they are null ajnd of 
no effefl. All charters, and other writs paffing the. great feal 
and privy feal, muft be regiflered by the writs thereto, in the 
remfters thereof^ and no keeper muft append the-feal to any 
rV, R wri^^ 
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writ, before he receives a certificate that the xnftrumentS are 
regifiered. 

CouaTs. There exifls.in Edinburgh, as in former times, a 
complete eftabllfliment for the adminiftration of juftice. The 
principal courts of law are three in number: a civil, a criminal, 
and a revenue or exchequer court. 

Court OF Session. The fupreme civil court is ftyled the 
Court of Seflion. This court was eftabliilied in its prefent 
form in 1532. It was appointed to confift of fifteen ordinary 
judges, feven churchmen, feven laymen, and a prefident, whom 
it behoved to be a churchmen. Befidc thefe, the lord chan¬ 
cellor had a right to prefide and vote in that court; and the 
king might alfo appoint three or four peers of the realm extra¬ 
ordinary lordSf as they were called, with a power to take their 
feats on the bench, and vote when they thought proper; a 
privilege which he never failed to cxcrcife. This part of its 
confiitution w.as a great nuifance. Men, ignorant of the laws 
in general, and unacquainted with the particular cafes in which 
they interfered, who had no falary, and who on thefe accounts 
could not be expedfed to attend the court but when inftigated 
by perfonal intereflis or political views, were not alhamed to 
take-their places amidn; experienced judges, and to thwart the 
ordinary courl'e of juftice. This pernicious privilege has been 
abrogated Gncc the .'icccflion of the houfe of Hanover. The 
judges of this court are now appointed by the crown from 
Among the body of advocates or barrifters of at leaft five, or 
writers to the lignet of ten years’ ftanding ; but, in pradfice, 
inllances of the latter being raifed to the bench are extremely 
rare. The court at prefent confifts of a prefident and fourteen 
other judges. Each of the fourteen fits for a week alternately 
in the outer houfe. The judge fo fitting is called the lord ordi¬ 
nary i and except certain caufes fuppofed to be of peculiar 
intereft and importance, or to which the law allows unufual 
tlifpatch, which can at once be brought before the whole lords, 
he difeufles all the new caufes that are put into the roll during 
the week that he fits in judgment, 'lliefe caufes are feldom 
determined upon a fingle hearing; and the judge has a power 
of altering his own fentence as often as he inclines. Each of 
the lords comes once or oftener in the week to the outer 
houfe, t-q hear p)?adings, or give judgment upon thofe 
caufes which came firft Ijcfore him when he fat as lord ordi¬ 
nary; and upon iv.Ciiy written cafes, or repre/entations 

as they are called, nvay have already been laid before him. If 
the parties do not ucc ulefcc in the lord ordinary’s judgment, 
in matters of importance is often the cafe, appli- 
e^tion is. made for altering the .fentence by a printed petition. 
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which is prefented to the whole lords. Befides petitions, 
various printed papers are produced, under the titles of ftates, 
cafes, proofs, informations, anfwcrs, replies, and duplies; yet, 
notwirhftanding thefe voluminous papers, the lords will hear 
pleadings in the fame caufe, and thefe fo diiFufe as to 
occupy the court during a whole week, fometimes three 
weeks. 

The Court of Seflion, or Lords of Council and Seflion, pof- 
fefs a fupreme civil jurifdidlion, liable, however, fince fhei 
Union, to the review of the Houfe of Lords, although before the 
union, no appeal lay from the Court of Seflion to the parlia* 
ment. They do not judge maritime nor confiftorial caufes, 
nor thofe which arc proper to a court of freeholders, or the 
lord lyon in the fii'll inftancei but the decrees of thefe diffe¬ 
rent courts are fubje£l to their review. They polTefs a cri¬ 
minal jurifdi£l:ion, not only in matters which may arife 
incidentally in civil caufes, fuch as perjury and forgery, but 
alfo in the crimes of ufury, deforcement, or refiftance to the 
officers of the law, wrongous imprifonment, fraudulent bank¬ 
ruptcy, and others ; and although they cannot indeed punifh 
capitally, yet whipping, imprifonment, pillory, and perpetual 
banifhmcnt, arc clafled among the punifhments which they 
once inflifled. 

Their power is chiefly important bccaufe they aft both as 
judges and jury j and at once as a court of law and of equity^ 
not bound by flrift forms when they appear inconfiilent with 
juftice. In virtue alfo of a flatute, empowering the Court of 
Seflion to make rules for regulating the procedure which 
occurs before them, and for the fpeedy execution of juillce, 
they exert a kind of leglflative authority. By edifts called 
aBls of federunty they not only regulate the forms of procedure 
before the court, but, like the Roman prsetors, declare the 
principles upon which, in certain cafes, they intend to admi- 
nifter juftice. Thus, by one of thefe afts of fcdcrunt, they 
fuperfeded an exprefs aft of parliament which regulated the 
mode of removing farmers from their pofTeflions, and efta- 
bliftied a new mode. By otlier afts of fedcrunt, they ordained 
that all bankrupts fliould continually wear an upper coat, of 
which the one-half fliould be of yellow cloth, and the other of 
brown, and upon tlieir heads a party coloured cap of the fame 
fort. They underftand themfelvcs to be in fome meafure 
fucceflTors of the Scots privy council, and as intitled to provide 
a remedy for every evil or irregularity that may occur in 
fociety, againft which no other proviflon is made. AccorcC- 
ingly they have frequently fixed the prices erf provifiotis, 
and have given authority to magiftrates to- compel all 
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inn>keepers and dealers in poultry to declare upon oath at 
what . prices they had fold poultry, drefled or undreffed; fo 
that it might be dilcovered whether the ilandard price had 
been conformed to. Upon the death of commiffawes in 
the ecclefiaftical courts, and of Iheriff-deputes, they have 
been in ufe to grant commiflions to perfons to exercife 

thefe offices till they were of new filled up by the crown. 

Judges. The judges in this court and their falaries are. 
Lord Prejident^'^oool.t the Lord Jujlict Clerky 1500/., and 
the Lords of Seffion, 1200/. each. 

Officers. There are in this court various officers from 
the principal clerks downward, but their fevcval employments 
do not demand enumeration. 

Advocates. The advocates in this court are gentlemen of 
liberal education, who-undergo examinations upon the Scottifli 
and Roman laws ; they alfo pay upon their admiffion a fum of 
money which has been increafed at different periods, and at 
prefent, including perquifites to inferior officers, amounts to 
nearly 170/. 

The King’s or Lord Advocate. This great officer is 
mentioned in this place, although he is not peculiarly conne£l:ed 
with the Court ol Seffion, but as the head of the profeffion 
of advocates, llis office is fimilar to that of the attorney- 
general in lilngland; his bufinefs is to purfue and defend in 
ail caufes whei'cin the king has an intereft, and he is ftylcd 
My Lord. His power and privileges are very great. He is 
allowed to fit vvitlnn the bar of the Court of Seffion covered, 
where only the peers of the realm are allowed to fit. He can 
iiTue warrants for fcarching, apprehending, and imprifoning, 
jji any part of Scotland } and his warrants are as valid as any 
judge’s: and as it was decided*in the parliament of Paris in 
1685, that the king’s advocate might at the fame time be a 
judge; fo in like manner was it allowed in Scotland} as both 
Sir William Oliphant and Sir John Nefbit were lord advocates 
and lords of feffion at the fame time. His falary is icoo/. a 
year. 

Writers, Solicitors, and Agents. The perfons who 
condudi bufinefs in the fame way that attornies and. folicitors 
do in England are of orders. The firft clafs ans ftyled writers, 
or clerks, to his majejifs Jignet. They poiTess the exclufive privi¬ 
lege of writing fummonfes and other writs which pafs in the 
king’s name. They ferve an apprenticelhip of five years, 
paying a clerk’s fee of loo/., and fums to the fociety of writers 
to the fignet amounting to an additional no/., and they 
undergo, an examination at their admiffion. There is Hkewife 
nn incorporated society of folicitors before the fupreme courts* 

who 
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^ho fenre an apprenticefhip of three yearsi and pay a moderate 
Aim at their admiffion. In addition to thefe, every advocate is 
entitled to nominate a clerks who poileiTes the privilege of 
adding as an agent before the court. 

Court of Justiciary. The fupreme criminal court of 
Scotland Is called the Court of Jtifi’uiary. It has a power of 
reviewing the decihons of all inferior courts; but it is under- 
ftood that no appeal lies againft its decrees to the Houfe of 
Lords. Anciently the Jujlice Ayre^ or Court of Juflticiaryf 
was the supreme court, civil as well as criminal; and caufes 
of both kinds were tried in it by juries. It retained its civil 
jurifdi£Iion fometime after the inftitution of the Court of 
SelRon } but it is now abolifhed. The judges in it formerly 
were, the lord jultice general, juftice clerk, and certain 
afleflbrs added to them by the privy council, who were chofen 
from among perfons not verfed in the laws, and whofe com- 
miflions only laded during the particular trials upon which 
they were appointed to prefide. A conditution fo highly im¬ 
proper was altered by Charles II., and the court modelled 
into its prefent form. It now confids of the lord judice 
general, who is always a peer of the mod didinguilhed rank 
or influence, the lord judice clerk, and four commilfioners of 
judiciary, who are alfo lords of feflion. The office of lord 
judice general bears a flmilar relation in the Court of Judi¬ 
ciary to that of one of 4 he extraordinary lords formerly in the 
Court of Seffion, and like thofe too ought to be abolifhed, 
were it not on account of the trial by jury ufed in this court 
which renders the office harmlefs. 

The judges of this court go on circuit to tlie principal dif- 
tri£ts of the country, vffiere they hold courts twice a year. 
Upon thefe circuits they poflefs a civil jurifdidion by way of 
appeal in caufes below 12/. derling, and in thefe they proceed 
without a jury. 

In criminal trials before this court the peremptory challenge 
is not allowed to the accufed party ; but in every other refpeft 
the form of procedure is more favourable to him than in Eng¬ 
land. He mud be ferved a fortnight before his trial with a 
full copy of the indictment, with a lid of the witnefles againd 
him, and of the names of forty-five men, out of whom the jury 
of fifteen are to be appointed. He is alfo, in every cafe, con¬ 
trary to the Englifli law, allowed the affidance of counfel, who, 
befldes examining and crofs-examining the witnefles, have the 
privilege of addreffing the jury after the counfel for the crown 
has ended. 

The falary of the Lord Jufiice General is 2000/.; of the 
Lord Jtiftice Clerk 1200/.} and of each of the I.ords CorUmif- 
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Jioners 780/. } the Sclicitor General has 600I. a year, and there 
are fome other officers. 

Court of Exchequer. In the court of exchequer, re¬ 
venue caufcs alone are tried. It was eftabliffied in its prelent 
form in confequence of the treaty of Union, and trials proceed 
in the Engliih manner. 'Flje judges' of this court are, the 
high treafurer of Great Britain, with a chief baron and other 
four barons, who muft be either ferjeants at law or Engliih 
barrifters, or Scottilh advocates of five years* Handing. All 
may plead before this court who can praftife in the courts of 
Wellminllcr Hall or in the Court of Seffion. The falary of the 
chief baron is 3000/.} that of the fenior puifne baron 2075/. } 
and of the other barons 1200/. The king’s remembrancer has 
1000/. a year, and the principal auditor 1200/.} there are vari¬ 
ous other officers. 

Admirai.ty Court. Although Scotland never poflefled a 
powerful navy, yet the court of admiralty is as ancient as in 
molt other kitigdoms and Hates in Europe} and the office of lord 
high admiial has been ufually entruHed to perfons of the great- 
eH quality. By aft 16. Pari. 3. Charles II. the admiralty is 
declared to be a fupreme court in all caufcs competent to its 
own jurifditlion ; and the lord high admiral is declared to be 
the king’s lieutenant and juHice-gcneral upon the feas, and in all 
ports, harbours, and creeks of the fume; and upon freffi water, 
and navigable rivers below the firH bridge, or within flood 
mark : fo that nothing competent to his jurifdicfion can be 
meddled with, in prima injlantia, but by the lord high admiral 
and the judge and judges of his court; and no advocation 
or appeal lies from it to the lords of feffion, or any other court 
of judicature, unlefs in cafes not maritime. Sentence pafled in 
all inferior courts of admiralty may be brought again before 
this court. No fufpenfion or other Hop to his decrees can be 
paffed, except by the lords aflembled together in feffion-time, 
and by three lords met together for that purpofe in vacation¬ 
time ; and, if they find that the fufpenfion was unjuHly pro¬ 
cured, they may give damages to the perfons aggrieved, over 
and above the expcnces of their plea, before the lords. This 
court alfo may review its own acts, wherein it is controulable 
by no other court; and in this power it is confirmed by the 
19th article of the aof Union; fubjeff to fuch regulations 
and alterations, as the parliament of Great Britain fliall think 
fit. All maritime caufes, crimes, trefpafles, a£fions, &c. are 
triable before the judge .of this court, (for the lord high ad- 
rniral never Judges in perfon,} by the civil law and cuHoms of 
Scotland ; in which the court is afllHcd in deciding fome par¬ 
ticular cafes by the laws of Oleron^ Wijb^y and other maritime 
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conftitutions. There are alfo other peculiar jurifdiaions of 
admiralty, hereditary in fome families. Thus the Duke of 
Argyle is hereditary admiral of the Wejtern IJles ; the Earl of 
Sutherland of the Ihire of Sutherland; the Earl of Morton of 
Orkney and Zetland. Again, many noblemen are conftituted 
deputy admirals on feveral coafts by the lord high admiral, 
changeable at his pleafure. The magiftrates of great towns, on 
the coaft, are appointed admirals* deputies within'their own 
preciti£ls; and fuch of his majefty’s fliips, which at any time 
are ftationed in the Firth, for guarding and fecuring the coafts, 
receive their orders from the Lord Provoft of Edinburgh. The 
principal officers are a lord high admiral with a falary of 1000/. 
and a judge with 400/. 

College of Justice. The members of all the courts, with 
the praftioners before them, conftitute an incorporation called 
the College of Juficcy which was inftituted by James the Fifth. 
The judges of the court of feffion are ftyled fenators of this 
college or incorporation. It includes advocates, writers to the 
iignet, agents, the firft clerk of advocates, the clerks of the 
courts, and the attorneys in the exchequer. The whole mem¬ 
bers of this incorporation, forming the moft wealthy and not the 
leaft numerous clafs of perfons in Edinburgh, poffefs the pri¬ 
vilege of paying no taxes to the city of Edinburgh for the 
fupport of the clergy, the city guard, lighting the ftreets, or any 
other purpofe. 

Faculty of Advocates. Upon the inftitution of the college 
of juftice, otherwife the feffion, ten perfons of the beft reputa¬ 
tion, knowledge, and experience, were appointed to plead in 
all aefions before that court j and when any more were necef- 
fary the numbers were fupplied ■ by advice of the fenators or 
lords i but bulinefs increafing, their number incrcafed alfo. So 
that now it is reckoned, there are about three hundred, many of 
whom are gentlemen of good families and eftates. The body 
meet on the firft Tuefday of January annually, and chufe a 
dean, treafurer, clerks, examiner, and librarians. And they 
enjoy many great and valuable privileges, with the reft of the?, 
college of juftice. 

Advocates’ Library. As a literary eftabliffiment, tlief 
Advocates’ Library is highly worthy of notice. Sir George Mac¬ 
kenzie had the merit of projecting this inftitution, which was 
founded in 1682. In 1695 collection was confiderably en- 
creafed by a donation from William Duke of Queenfberryj 
and it was long ufual for men of rank to make prefents to it of 
rare and curious books and other objeCts. As every advocate 
at his admiffion pays a fum of money to the faculty, a part of 
this money is appropriated to the prefervation and" inercafe of 
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the Hbmy.' The- ftatutes alfo, which e ftablifli the literaty pro¬ 
perty of authors in their books, require that, a copy of each 
book, (hall be given gratuitoufly to this library. The collefiion 
of books is, upon the whole, feleil, and amounts to nearly 
60,000 volumes, iii all fcicnces, and in ieveral languages. 
Very eminent men have been keepers of this library, particur 
larly Thomas Kuddirnnn, Walter Goodall, and David Hume, 
llefidcs printed books, the Faculty are in polTeflion of a valuable 
collo£tioti of manufcripts, coiifilting of the Rcgifters of niany 
of the iScottidi monaftcries, of illuminated mifl’als, and of many 
volumes of original papers relating to the affairs of Scotland, as 
■well as copies of others which have been prefervcd by Sir 
Robert Cotton, or arc extant in the public olBces in England. 
The Faculty are alfo in poffclBon of a collc£lion of prints. 
Among other curioiltics, the Faculty poffefs an entire mummy 
prcfervetl in the original cheft. This was purcliafed by the late 
Earl of Morton, lord regiller of Scotland, at the ex pence of 
300/., and was prefented by him to the Faculty. In 1705 
Faculty purchafetl and Hill poffefs a large colleftion of coins 
and medals. They are chiefly Greek, Roman, Saxon, Scottifh, 
and Englilh i but no ufe is made of them. The books in this 
library are lent out to the members of the Faculty upon their 
receipts ; -and each member may obtain as many books as he 
thinks fit, fubjedl: to the obligation of reftoring them at the end 
of a year. 


LEARNING. 

In all periods, Scotland has contributed her full proportion 
toward the mafs of literature and fcience, with which Europe 
has been edified and adorned j and the good fenfe and liberal 
policy of the nation have been fuch, that knowledge has not 
been monopolized by one dais, while thofe in inferior ftations 
have been left dellitute of the very elements of learning and 
megns of thinking, but inftruGion to a certain degree has been 
diffufed among all ranks of people. How far fuch general 
education might be beneficial in a rich, corrupt, and luxurious 
contmunity, may be the fubjed of feme fpeculation, ..but ih 
Scotland it has produced the bell efle£l, in imparting and fuf- 
taining an honefl: pride and manly felf-denial, and in eticourage- 
ing confeious wortli to feck independence, if not to be found at 
homey through the paths of induftry, utility, and perfeverance 
tn foreign climes. Hence among the ufeful pradlitioners in 
4yeKy liberal art in all countries, the natives of Scotland are 
tp be found, v/hile they never augment the numbep of needy, 
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pVofligate adventurers, or fwell the difgraceful mafs of an ig» 
tK)rant and turbulent rabble. 

Schools. In every parifli is a fchool eftabliflied by a^i of 
parliament, whofe matter has a falary from the public, and 
the fcholars allow him a fmall fum quarterly. In country 
fchoois, they teach writing and arithmetic, and reading Englifii, 
and in feme Latin. In the royal burghs they teach Latin and 
Greek, and have tolerable falaries} befiiles that each fcholar 
gives two ttiillings or two Hiillings and fixpence a quarter; and 
in vhefe fchoois they teach nothing elfe, having EngliQi and 
writing fchoois befideS in all places where they have grammar 
fchoois. In country parifhes, the fchoolraattcr is ufually pre¬ 
centor. For a continual fupply of minifters in the kirk of Scot¬ 
land, it was ordained by the General Aflembly fitting at Edin¬ 
burgh, in 1645, that a number of pious youths, of good expec¬ 
tations and approved abilities, fliould be cbofen, and fent 
burfars, or exhibitioners, to the univerfities, by the fcveral 
prefljyteries of Scotland, every prclbytery confifling of twelve 
kirks, being required to fend and maintain one burfar yearly 
at the univerfity; and where the prefbyteries are fewer in 
number, the'y are to join with other prefbyteries to make up 
the number; and the overplus of the number to be ordered 
and difpofed by the prefbyteries and fynods ; and their books 
to bear record thereof. Thcfc burfars are to be allowed for 
their maintenance 100/. Scots per antium at lead, which is to 
be taken out of the kirk penalties ; and the laid maintenance 
to be colle£led by the moderator of every prefbytery, by equal 
portions, at the winter and fummer fynods. The time of the 
burfars’ continuance at tlie univerfity is not to exceed four 
years; if before that time any of thefe burfars fliould be 
removed by death, or called to a particular charge, another is 
to fucceed in his room. All burfars of theology are obliged 
to bring teftimonies from their univerfities, of their proficiency 
and good behaviour, and be alfo ready to give a proof of their 
labours at the feveral fynods, if required : and if they are found 
deficient, their exhibitions are taken away and given to others. 
Befides burfars from prefbyteries, there are alfo others main¬ 
tained by noblemen and gentlemen, minifters and others, who 
have left great fums of money for that end ; and by a gift of 
'William III. divers ttudents have confidcrable allowances to 
ftudy beyond feas; which gift is charged upon the revenues of 
the late bifhops. 

Universities. There are in Scotland four univerfities, 
which are mentioned according to their antiquity. 

Saint Andrew’s. This univerfity is fituated in the town 
of the fame name in the county of Fife. It appears to have 
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been begun in 1411, by Henry Wardlaw, then billiop of Saint 
Andrew’s. It was confirmed, on the following year, by Pope 
Benedi£t: the Thirteenth. The feminary was encouraged by 
James the Firft ; but it was not till 1444 that funds appear to 
have been provided for rendering it permanent. It afterwards 
confided of three colleges; viz. St. Salvadore, founded by 
James Kennedy, Bifliop of St. Andrew’s, in 1458 5 St. Leo¬ 
nard’s, fouuded by Prior Hepburn, in 151a ; and Sc. Mary’s, 
founded by Bilhop John Hamilton, 1552. In each of thefe 
colleges were lecturers of theology, as well as in philofophy, 
languages, &c. In the reign of James the Sixth, 1579, under 
the dire£lion of George Buchanan, the univerfity was new 
modelled, and St. hl.iry’s college was appropriated to the fludy 
of theology, and is therelore diftinguiflied by the name of the 
Divinity-college, or the New-collegc. In 1717, on a petition 
from the inaftcrs of the two colleges of St. Salvadore and St. Leo¬ 
nard, the parliament formed them into one foclety, under the 
defignation of the United College, but they arc independent of 
eathother in their revenuesanddifeipline. The fenatusacademicusy 
or uhivcrlity-meeting, confifts of the principal and prufellbrs 
of both colleges. The library belongs alfo to thfe univerfity. 
The re€lor is chofen by an aflcmbly called the cotnilia of the 
univerfity, confiiliug of the reflnry, principal, and proielVors 
of both colleges, with the ftudents of divinity, of moral and of 
natural pltilofophy. All theie mailers and fladci-ts are divided 
according to the 2>lace of their biith, into four nations, Fifans, 
Angufians, Lothians, and Aibans; which lall clafs compre¬ 
hends all who belong to none of the full three. Each nation 
choofes an intrant, and the four intrants name the redlor. If 
the votes of the intrants are equally divided, the lalt rc£lor, 
who is prefes of the comitia, has the calling voice. The only 
perfons eligible into the office of reilorate, are the principals 
and the profelTors of divinity. The re£lor is a civil ju<lge in 
the univerfity, before whom complaints may be brought againfl 
any of the members, and appeals from the courts of each col¬ 
lege lie to him. In the reiior’s court the afleflbrs have no 
power to controul his decifions. In each college are apart¬ 
ments for lodging the ftudents, for which no rent is due. 
There is alfo a public table for the burfars or penfioners on the 
foundation, who are very numerous. In the united college 
there is a feparate table for fuch ftudents as chofe to board 
themfelves. One of the mafters prefides at each table.. The 
principal and profeffors wear black gowns, and the ftudents of 
the united college fcarlet. The feffion of college annually lafts 
about fix months aod a half; aad in all the Scottifti univer- 
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Gties the feffion is uninterrupted ; that is, it docs not conGft 
of feparate terms as in England. 

Glasgow. The univerfity of Glafgow conGfts of a fingle 
college, the buildings of which (land on the eaft fide of the 
High Street. The front toward the ftreet is of poliftied ilone, 
three (lories in height, and 3 30 feet in length. The principal 
gate is in the centre, and has the royal arms placed over it. 

At fome diftance, to the right and left, are two other lofty 
arched gates ; the one leads into a handfome court, in which 
the profelTors refidc. The fidcs of the area in this court have 
a (lone pavement, and the middle is formed with gravel, with 
a well in the centre. The other fide gate leads into a garden 
allotted to the principal of the univerfity. The chief gate, firft 
mentioned, and which is in the centre of the front of the build- 
ings, leads into a court or area furrouiulcd by (lone buildings. 
The open area is 88 feet long, and 44 feet broad. From this 
court is a paflUge eaftward to a fecund court, the area of which 
is 103 feet in length, and 79'feet in breadth. Both courts are 
paved, with hewn free (lone. In the outer or fmallcr weftern 
court ncareft the ftreet, i.> what is called the Faculty Hall of the 
univerfity. It contains two hiftorical paintings by Reubens } 
the burial of our Saviour, and the martyrdom of Saint Katha¬ 
rine. The chapter room of the univerfity is in this court, and 
allb the divinity-hall, and other apartments for the accommo¬ 
dation of diii'erent claflos. The divinity-hall is ornamented 
by portraits of John Knox and Martin Lutlier, George Bucha¬ 
nan, William the Third and Mary his queen. Queen Anne, 
and others. 

. Over the paflage or entry from the outer to the inner and 
larger court, is tlie fteeple of the college. The inner court 
contains halls, clafs rooms, and other apartments. On the 
fouthern fide of this innermoft or eaftern court, adjoining to 
the garden, is the library of the univerfity, a handfome and 
lofty apartment, containing about 20,oco volumes. Here are 
prefervod a confiderable number of ftones containing ancient 
inferiptions or figures brought from the Roman, wall between 
the Forth and Clyde. The garden of the univerfity is laid out 
in walks, lined with trees and hedges, but kept always in. 
grafs. To the eaftward, beyond the Molendinar Burn, over 
which a bridge is thrown, the territory afeends, and in an 
elevated fitaation the obfervatory of the univerfity is placed. 
It contains a valuable apparatus for the ftudy of aftronomy, and 
in particular a refle£ling telefcojre, conftru<£led by Herfchel, 
ten feet in length, and ten inches in diameter. This univer¬ 
fity has profe^ors in divinity, church hiftory. Oriental lan- 
guag§s, nat.ura.l philofophy, mathematics, moral philofophy, 
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Jogicy Greek, humanity, civil law, raedicitie, anatomy, and 
botany, pradlical altronomy, materia medica, chemiftfy, 
midwifery, botany, natural hiftory, drawing, and painting. 

Befide the regular profeflbrs, the college has a chancellor, 
re£lor, dean of faculties, and principal. The fellion of college 
commences in Odfober or November, and terminates in May 
or June in different ciafles. Degrees are granted by the 
univerfity to ftudents after examination ; but the degree of 
dodlor of divinity and dotflor of laws is, both there and in 
other Scottifli univerfities, confidered as honorary. The college 
poflefles confiderable funds, which are managed by the prin¬ 
cipal and profeflbrs, who fix from time to time the extent of 
their own falaries, which arc moderate ; fo that their per- 
fonal wealth depends in a great degree upon the fees received 
from ftudents. 

This univerfity was originally inftituted by a bull from Pope 
Nicolas the Fifth, at the requeft of James the Second i and 
William Turnbull, then bilhop of Glafgow, and his fucceflbrs 
in that fee, were appointed patrons of the univerfity. The 
'bull is dated at Ronie the 7th of January 1450. The univer¬ 
fity was opened in the following year, and to give celebrity to 
the event, the hifhop publilhed a bull which he obtained from 
the pope, granting an univerfal indulgence to all good Chrift- 
ians who ftiould vifit Glafgow in 1451. David Cadzow was 
the firft redkor. They had feveral charters and privileges, 
• The magiftrates of Glafgow were required to fwear a fort of 
allegiance to the college, or that they would obferve its whole 
immunities and ftatutes. The moft complete civil and criminal 
jurifdiciion was conferred upon the retfor of the univerfity 
and whatever houfes were poflefled by its nioinbcrs, the rents 
of them were ordained to be fixed by a jury, confifting half 
of members of the univerfity and half of citizens. Before the 
reformation the whole univerfity formed a general corpora¬ 
tion, while at the fame time it was divided into different 
faculties, which, like the different claffes of tradefmen in a 
borough, were diftinfk inferior corporations, enjoying peculiar 
immunities, property, and bye-laws. It is fiiigular that when 
this univerfity was inftituted, no funds appear to have been 
.fet apart for its fupport, nor any falaries granted to thofe 
employed in the laborious hufinefs of teaching, neither was 
any fuflicient authority conftituted for re£kifying diforders that 
might occur. The confcquence was, that when the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy fell into pieces at the Reformation, and its 
-properly was feized by the crown or the nobles, this univerfity 
almpft ceafed to exift gradually, however, the crown and 
individuals granted to it various donations, particularly.of .tithes 
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and church property, and James the Sixth, in his minority, 
duri»^the regency of Morton in 1577, granted it fontle eccle- 
llaftical property, and a new charter of foundation, regulating 
Its confliitution, and confirming its previous privileges. Charles 
the Firft granted to the college in 1641 the temporality of 
the bithopric of Galloway. After the revolution in the 

fvnn of 300^* P*'*' annum was granted to each of the Sc.ottiflt 
uaiverfities out of the property of the aboliflied bifhoprics in 
Scotland; afnd the college of Glafgow, to fecure payment of 
this fum more e(rc£liially, obtained a leafe for nineteen years 
of the rents of the archbifhopric, and this leafe has been 
periodi'.-ally renewed by the crown. At prefent, by the con- 
hitution of the unlverfity, the office of chaucellor is ufually 
filled by fome nobleman or other gentleman of rank • in the 
country, chofen by the reftor, dean of faculty, principal, and 
profcllbrs. The chancellor, being the head of the univerfity, 
prefidcs ill all its councils, and in his name arc all academical 
degrees beflowcd. 

The reFlor ichofen annually in the comitia i that is, in 
a court in which all the (ludents, on this particular occafibp, 
arc cntitlc<l to vote as well as the other members of the 
univerfity. He, with the advice of his afieiTors, whom he 
nominate;, judges’in all difputes amongft the (ludents, and 
betwixt them and the citizens. He alfo fummons and prefides 
in the meetings of the univerfity called'for the eledlion of his 
fucceflbr, or for preparing addrelTes to the king, elefting a 
member to the General Afiembly, &c. 

Tiic officer next in rank is the dean of faculty^ who is chofen 
annually by the rc£lor, principal, and profeflbrs. His office 
confills isi giving dirc< 5 lions with regard to the courfe of. 
ftudies; in judging, together with the re£lor, principal, and 
profefibrs, of the qualifications o,f thofe who defire to take 
academical degrees ; and in fuch meetings as are called for 
thefe purpofes, he, in abfenco of the redlor, prefides. 

There have been feveral valuable donations to this univerfity, 
one is called Snetl’s Poundatiotty and znoihtx Anderfon's Itfitutiotty 
but one of the moft important was that made by the late Dr. 
William Hunter of London. He, by his will, bequeathed his 
mufeum to the univerfity, referving the ufe of it for thirty 
years to his nephew, (and failing him to his partner,) for the 
purpofe of promoting anatomical and natural knowledge. He 
alfo left to the univerC'ty 8000/. fterlhig, to be paid to them 
within two years, one-half of the intereft whereof to be ap¬ 
plied for fupporting the mufeum while in London; the other 
half, together with the capital, to be at the immediate difpofal 
of the univerfity, for the . purpofe of buying ground, and. 
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erefling proper buildings for the reception 6f the rhufeura. 
The principal articles of the niufeum are, a mod curious and 
valuable library of books and manuferipts ; his own large and 
incomparable anatomical preparations; a choice colle£iion of 
natural curiofities, including, among other particulars, the large 
colle£fion of fliells, corals, infedls, and fnails, of the late 
Dr. FothergUl; and a cabinet of coins and medals, ancient 
and modem, of which the different feries are confeffedly the 
moft complete and bell conne£fed of any in Europe, and are 
faid (this laft article alone) to have coft him upwards of 25,000/. 
fterling. This donation, by the deceafe of the intermediate 
alGgnees, has taken effedl. 

Abekdeen. In this place arc two univerfitics, totally 
diftinfl and feparate from each other, and which feparatcly 
confer the ufual degrees. The Marifchal College and Univer- 
fity belongs to New Aberdeen, and the King's College to Old 
Aberdeen. The Marifchal College and Univerfity was founded 
and well endowed by George Earl Marifchal of Scotland, by a 
charter dated the ad April J593. The original foundation 
was a principal and two profcflbrs of philofophy ; but by fomc 
munificent donations, there have been fince added another pro- 
fefforfhip of philofophy, one of divinity, and others for matlie- 
matics, chemiftry, medicine, and criciual language;;, and many 
burfaries for poor Undents. Tlie buildings lo'c fituated in the 
Broad-fireet of New Aberdeen, and contain, befide lecturc- 
rpoms for the different dalles, the public fchool for conferring 
degrees, a common hall ornamented with fome fine paintings 
by Jamiefon and others, the library, and a fmall mufeum of 
natural hiftory and antiquities. The college alfo contains an 
obfervatory w'cll furnifhed with aftronoinicai apparatus. The 
officers are, the chancellor, the redor, the dean of faculties, the 
regent, who is alfo profefl'or of Greek, and the principal. 

The King's Ccllcge is the chief ornament of Old Aberdeen, 
and is a large and flatcly fabric. It appears that there exifled an 
univerfity here as early as the reign of Malcolm the Fourth; but 
the prefent college was founded by Bifhop Elphinflone, who ob¬ 
tained, in the year 1494, a bull from Pope Alexander, inftituting 
in the city of old Aberdeen or Aberdon,^«i/*«»» generaleylox theo¬ 
logy, canon and civil law, medicine, the liberal arts, and every 
launul faculty privileged to grant degrees according to the 
merits of the (Indents; which degrees bellow all privileges, 
&c. ubicunque terrarunty which belong to any other univerfity. 
The college was founded in 1506, and being taken under the 
Iftlmediate protedion of the king, it was denominated the King’s 
College. James IV. and Bifiiop Elphinflone endowed it with 
very Jarge revenues. The bifhop of Aberdeen for the time was 
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declared to be chancellor of the univerfity. The building is 
ancient, containing a chapel, library, mv.iVum, common hall, 
and rooms for the leftures ; and a long uniform range of mo¬ 
dern houfes for the accommodation of the profeflbrs, and fuch 
ftudents as choofe to live in the college. Behind is the gar¬ 
den of the college, and the principal’s houfo and garden. The 
library and mufcum are well furniflied. There are burfaries 
for poor ftudents, the funds for the fupport of which amount 
to near 17,000!. The feflion lafts five months, beginning in 
November. The officers are, a chancellor, generally a noble* 
man of high rank j a reflor, entitled Lord Rector; a principal, 
a fub-principal, and a procurator, who has charge of the funds. 
The profeffors are, of humanity or Latin, Greek, three of 
philofophy. Oriental languages, civil law, divinity, and me¬ 
dicine. 

The crown is fuperior or patron of both colleges, having 
fucceeded to the King’s College upon the abolition of epifeo- 
pacy, and to the latter on the attainder of the late carl marif- 
chal i but has never interfered in the ele£lions of their 
chancellors or reftors. Different attempts have been made to 
unite the two into one univerfity and one college, but hithertd 
without effeft. 

Edinburgh. The c.'tpitul of Scotland could not boaff of a 
regular univerfity till the year 1582. Before this period, 
however, teachers of philofophy and divinity had been long 
effablifhed in the city. That illuftrious and accompliflied mo¬ 
narch, James I. anxious to promote the learning of the times 
.among his people, had, after his return from his long captivity 
in England, invited a number of learned Francifeans to his 
country, and conferred on them grants, and erected houfes for 
them in various dillrifls. The citizens of Edinburgh, zealous 
to promote the fame end, feconded the views of their eft- 
lightened prince. They built for the reception of thefe friars 
a magnificent convent; but one of the learned monks, Cor¬ 
nelius of Zirichzen, thinking the fplendid apartments which thte 
generofity of the citizens had provided ill fuited to the bare^ 
footed mendicants of the order of St.Francis, modeftly declined 
accepting the appointment. By the perfuafion, however, of 
James Kennedy, Archbifliop of St. Andrew’s, and founder of 
St. Salvador’s college in that city, Cornelius fixed his refideitcs 
in Edinburgh, where he himfelf, his brethren, and their fuccef* 
fors, taught philofophy and divinity until the year i^S 9 * 
reformation in religion, and the confequent diffolution of relif 
gious houfes at' that period, abolifhed this inflitution, to make 
way for one wht^h was in time to throw light upon feieftee, 
add lultre to learning, and enlarge in no fmali degree Uvs tsoun* 
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dariSs of human knowledge. The houfe occupied by thefe 
friars ftood on the foutli fide of 'the Grafs>markety almofl; op- 
pofite the foot of the lane called the Weft-how; and the gardens 
belonging to it were by an ad^ of the town council in 1561 
converted into a burial place, which ftill. from its forgner pro¬ 
prietors. retains the name of the Grey Friars’ Church-yard. 

In the year 1566, when the reformed religion was fully efta- 
bliflied. the citizens of Edinburgh petitioned their royal ipif- 
trefs for the lands and other property in the neighbourhood of 
the city, which belonged to the Black and Grey Friars. Their 
requeft was in part complied with, and the inhabitants in con- 
fequence refolved to ere£l: an univerfity. A bequeft of eight 
thoufand merks, Scottifti money, which had been left for this 
purpofe by Robert Reid, Bifliop of Orkney, and prefident of 
the court of feifion, who died at Dieppe on the 14'th of Sep- 
-tember 1558, Jikewife encouraged them in their undertaking. 
In 1563, they had purchafed the property of the collegiate 
church of St. Mary in the Field, (Sanffa Maria in campisf) as 
■a fite for their intended college, and afterwards made attempts 
tp carry the plan into execution. The oppofition they met 
with, however, in the outfet of their undertaking, from the 
Archbifhop of St. Andrew’s and Glafgow, and the ecclefiaf- 
tics of the fee of Aberdeen, induced them for a time to re- 
linquifh it; and in the mean-time the Grammar or High School 
was ere£fcd. The members of the colleges in thefe cities, 
which had been ere£fed more than a century before, were 
perhaps afraid that the proje£fed univerfity in Edinburgh might 
rival their fame, and as the metropolis was not yet ranked 
among the biftiopricks of the north, the ecclefiaftics looked with 
a jealous eye on its rifing confequence. 

In the year 1580, however, the building was begun, and the 
preceding year a colle£fion of books had been left to the in¬ 
tended univerfity by Mr. Clement Little, as a foundation for a 
library. A charter of erc£fion was granted by James VI. in 
1582 ; and in 1583 the college was opened for the reception 
of ftudents. Robert. Rollock, of St. Salvador’s College, St. 
Andrew’s, being appointed profeiTor of humanity, began 
teaching in the lower hall of Hamilton Houfty within the pre- 
cin£l:s of the college, in the month of 0 £kooer that year. Soon 
after, Rollock, finding the ftudents who reforted to the new 
univerfity rather inditferently grounded in the ancient lan¬ 
guages, recommended as an aftiftant one Duncan Nairn, to 
prepare the young ftudents for their initiation into a more per¬ 
iod knowledge of the Greek and Roman daffies. 

In 1585 this infant feminary received a temporary check from 
.the plqgue. appearing in Ediiwurgh which began in JMay, and 
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oi^tinued its ravages till the January followii^. On this ooca^ 
lion great part of the inhabitants left the town, but ** nerer- 
theles,” according to Robert Birrel, ** ther dyed of peipell wich 
Ycr not abiii to flee* 14 hundredth and fome odd.” Notwith> 
Handing this alarming calamity the magiftrates perfevered with 
unwearied diligence in the profecution of their plan, for in the 
beginning of the next year the college was inclofed within 
high walls. A third proteflbr of philofophy being now chofen, 
Rollock was advanced to the ftation of principal of the college, 
on the 29tb February 1586. 

On the recommendation of the lords of feilion, the faculty 
of advocates, and the fociety of writers to the iignet, who each 
gave a fum for his ellablilhment, a profeflbr of law was now 
chofen. But inHead of giving prelections on law, the new 
profellbr taught the humanity clafs, whicB fell vacant on the 
promotion of Rollock to be the head of the college. The an¬ 
nual falary of the profeflbrs at this time was 150 merks fcots. * 
In the year 1617, foon after the King’s return from the 
court of St. James’s to that of Holyrood.houfe, he was much 
pleafed at the progrefs which his favourite univerfity had made 
during his abfence, a period of thirteen years. A public hall, 
a divinity fchool, and other apartments were ereCfed, and 
fo much fatisfied was the king with the inftitution that he 
refolved to honour the univerfity with his prefence at a 
public difputation in philofophy. But the bufinefs of the pub¬ 
lic while he remained at Holyrood-houfe engrolfing entirely 
his attention, he invited the profelHbrs of- the college to meet 
him at Stirling. They accordingly did fo in the chapel royal 
of that town on the 29th of July 1617, and in the prefence of 
the king, the nobility, and many of the learned men of England 
and Scotland, a difputation took place in which the king him- 
felf bore no inconfiderable fiiare. After fupper, James in* 
vited the profeflbrs into his pfefence, and highly pleafed with 
the ingenuity and learning which had been difplayed in the 
courfe of the debate, addrefied them in a {train of punning 
panegyric peculiar to that pedantic monarch. His remarks 
Were afterwards turned into miferable rhyme, of which the fol¬ 
lowing are the concluding verfes; 

“To th«ir defer ved praife have I 
“ Thus played upon'their names; 

“ And will this colWe hence be call'd 
« r£f tsUtge of ICtngJamt,:' 

The Hng accordingly, in a letter to the magiftrates of Edin- 
burgh, dated at Paifley the 25th of'July 1617, obferves that as 
he «* gave the firft being and beginning thereunto,” fo he 
VoL. IV. S ** tho’t 
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** thoit it worthic to be honoured with” a ♦* name of* his 
** awin impofition.” The magiftrates, therefore, in compliance 

with the wiihes of the royal godfather, called the infant uni- 
verfity ** The college of King James,” which name it ftill 
retains. 

The liberality of James and the generofity of private bene> 
fa£lors foon enabled the univerfity to advance rapidly in cele¬ 
brity. Sir William Nifbet, provoft of Edinburgh, in idip, 
gave 1000/. Scots toward the maintenance of a profeflbr of di¬ 
vinity ; and the common council, on the 20th of March 1620, 
not only nominated a profeflbr for that faculty, but alfo one 
for mathematics, and another for phyfic. 

During the reign of the unfortunate Charles I., the chairs in 
the univerflty feem to have been filled with able teachers. In 
that troublffome time,'when civil difcord defolated the country, 
the names of Andrew Ramfay, to whofe Latin poem on the 
*^reation” Lauder aflerted that Milton was much indebted in his 
‘‘ParadifeLoft,” and John Adamfon the friend and contemporary 
of Drummond of Hawthornden, may be mentioned as belonging 
to the college of Edinburgh. 

In the ufurpation that followed, if there were not many 
teachers of merit, yet Robert Leighton, afterwards archbiihop 
of Glafgow, who at this time filled a chair in the univerfity, 
formed an illuftrious exception. Cromwell endowed the uni- 
verCty of Edinburgh with an annuity of 200/. fterling. 

William III. alfo beftowed on the univerfity an annuity of 
300/. fterling to be paid out of his treafury and bifhops’ rents in 
Scotland j 100/. of which was for the fupport of a profeflbr of 
theology, befides the profeflbrs of divinity already eftablilhed, 
and 200/. for twenty exhibitioners at 10/. each per annum. 
Part of this grant, however, was withdrawn by his fucceflbr 
Queen Anne, by which means a profeflbr and fifteen ftudents 
(exhibitioners) were difeharged from the benefaffion. 

For a long period, little elfe was taught in the univerfity of 
Edinburgh befides the dead languages, the divinity and philo- 
fophy of the fchools, and fome branches of the mathematfe^ 
then in general ufe. After the Reftoration, Revolution, anu. 
the acceflion of the houfe of Hanover, however, profeflbrs. of 
other departments of fcience were appointed; and in the year 
1721 the fchool of medicine, which has fince rifen to fuch un- 
paralled eminence, was founded. Many exceUent profeflbrs in 
all the various departments of fcience have adorned this univer- 
fity, but its celebrity does not red merely on the merits of its 
teachers. Thefe Indeed were the caufes from which the effeft 
has followed. The perfons educated at this feminary, many 
of whom have made a diftinguiflied figure in the world for 
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nearly a century paft, likewife refledt a high luftre on the place 
where they were firft initiated into the principles of fcience and 

true philofophy. And this univerfity has reared many of thofc 
who as ftatefmen, lawyers, divines, phyficians, mathemati¬ 
cians, poets, and orators now exhibit on the extended theatre 
of merit. 

The mean appearance which the old buildings of the univer¬ 
fity exhibited, fo ill fuited to the fame which it had acquired, 
was long a subjedl of general complaint. ' The difficulties 
which prefented themfelves to the projeGion of a new building 
however becoming lefs formidable, a « memorial relating to 
the univerfity of Edinburgh" was drawn up by one of its pro- 
feflbrs in the year 1768. In this memorial a propofal for re¬ 
building the fabric of the college on a regular plan, on the fite 
of the old buildings, was fubmitted to the confideration of the 
public i voluntary contributions were to be received from pa¬ 
triotic individuals, and places were to be opened for fubfcrip- 
tions under the management of proper perfons, in order to 
raife a fund fufficient for carrying on the defign. This pco- 
pofal feemed for a time to intercfl: the public ; but the means 
being infufficient to realize the project, it was laid afide till a 
more favourable opportunity fhould prefent itfelf. This did not 
occur till after the American war, when the magiftrates of the 
city fet on foot a fubfcription for eredling a new llruc- 
ture, according to a defign which had been prepared by the 
late celebrated architc£l: Mr. Robert Adam. Confiderable 
fums having been thus obtained, part of the old building was 
pulled down, and the foundation Hone of the new college was 
laid on the 16th of November 1789 by Lord Napier, as grand 
mafter mafon of Scotland. The building for fome time went 
on rapidly ; but the fum colle£fed, though large, being far from 
fufficient, it was necefiarily Hopped. The north-weH corner is 
the only part which has been quite completed, but a fum of 
money having been given by his majeHy for forwarding the 
work, the eaH front has been nearly finifhed. The greater 
j part of the building however appears like a vaH ruin ; and it is 
qprobable thaflsunlefs it is made a national concern, and a grant 
of money is given by parliament for its completion, it will long 
remain unfinifhed. 

The Hudents who attend the univerfity of Edinburgh are 
not, like moft others in the kingdom,' obliged to adopt any par¬ 
ticular mode in their living. They mix promifcuoufly with 
the inhabitants of the city, and live in the manner beft fuited 
to their circumHances and inclinations. Neither do the rules 
of the college require that they fhould appear in any peculiar 
drefs. {n the choice of their academical purfuits alfo they are 
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left at perfe£l: freedom. The chairs have alvrays been filled 
by able) often by very eminent men. 

. The library is vahiable and extenfive. It owed its firft be¬ 
ginning to the teftamentary donation of Mr. Clement Little, ad¬ 
vocate, in 1580. An apartment for holding the books was erefted 
at that time in the church-yard of St. Giles (now the Parliament 
Square); but the college being founded in the following year, 
they were removed there in 1582. There are properly two 
libraries belongihg to the Univerfity; but one of thefe con- 
fifting moftly of books in divinity, is appropriated folely to the 
ufe of the ftudents of theology. In the library are many 
curious manufcripts and interefting hiftorical documents; 
among which are the original contraft of Mary Queen of Scots 
with the dauphin of France; a Bohemian protell againll the 
council of Conftance for burning John Hufs in 1417, with 
105 feals of Bohemian and Moravian nobles annexed; and 
fome oriental manufcripts. Here is alfo kept a fine 'copy of 
Fordoun's Scotichronicon, beautifully written on vellum. The 
library room is adorned with feveral portraits, the chief of 
which are thofe of Robert Rollock, the firil principal. King 
James VI., Napier the inventor of logarithms, John Knox, Prin¬ 
cipal Carftairs, Thomfon the author of the Scafons, the late 
celebrated Principal Robertfon, and Provoft Elder. The college 
library receives a copy of every book entered at Stationers* Hall. 
The only other fund for its fupport is the money paid by 
Undents at matriculation ; and 5/. given by each profefibr at hie 
admillion. The amount of thefe fums is uncertain, but has 
been eftimated at about 150/. per annum. The books are un¬ 
der the care of a librarian and an under librarian, who are both 
appointed by the college. The mufeum of natural hiftory be¬ 
longing to the Univerfity is fmall, but the number of fpecimens 
is daily increafing. The mufeum of anatomical preparations is 
particularly valuable, owing to the exertions of the profeflbrs in 
this department. There is alfo a colle£Iion of anatomical 
preparations, belonging to the profefibr of midwifery. 

The fefiions of tiie college continue for about fix months;, 
beginning in 0 £l;ober and November, and ending in April and>- 
May. The annual number of lludents who frequent this 
fiemimarY is from 1200 to 1400. 

The botanic garden and the obfervatory are eftablifiiments 
well deferving of notice, and the ftudies of anatomy and med^ 
cine are much afiiflied by leGtuves delivered at the Royid Infirm 
mary. 

EoiNBUitCH High School. In the account given of vari¬ 
ous towns and cities, notice has been taken of their eftablifhed 
fchooJs i the High School of Edinburgh is' inti tied to particular 
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attention^ and clafles among the national eftablilhments. The 
firft attempt toward its eftablilhment was in 15.197 when for its 
encouragement the magtn:rates prohibited the books taught in 
the High School to be made ufe of in private fchools. Before 
the end of that century, it was eftablilhed in its prefent form, 
and confifts of a reflor and four mailers. Annually in the 
month of October boys are received into the fifft clafs, and re¬ 
main with the mailer to whom they firil enter during four 
years; after which they are removed into the re£lor’s clafs, 
where they remain one or two years. In this way there are 
five clafles of different years’ ftanding, and each mauer is occu¬ 
pied only with his own clafs. Once a week the reftor vifita 
one of the clafles in rotation, the mailer of which at the fame 
time vifits and examines the re£lor’s clafs. The mafiers have 
trifling falaries; the dated fees are five ihillings quarterly, 
though ten ihillings and fixpence are now generally given ; and 
the reflor receives quarterly one ihilling from all the boys in the 
four junior clafles in addition to the fees of his own clafs. The 
fchooi-houfe confiils of five apartments, befides a great-hsdi 
where the boys meet for prayers, and a room^ which a library 
is kept. It is a plain done building, in tfiib middle of a con- 
fiderable inclofed area. There is an annuaVexamination of the 
fchool in the month of Auguil, at which the magiilrates of 
the city, the profeflTors of the univeriity, the clergy, and 
fuch men of letters, and relations of the boys, or others 
as think fit, are allowed to attend. The parents and tutors of 
the boys are at all times admitted, when they pleafe, to obferve 
their progrefs. 


REVENUE. 

In this diviffon the authority of Sir John Sinclair is prin¬ 
cipally relied on. 

Hiftorians differ materially, that author obferves, in the re- 
'^refentations they give of the ancient revenue of the Scottifli 
monarchs. Dr. Robertfon fays, that their income was fcahty 
and precarious; and that they were kept in continual indigence, 
anxiety, and dependence : whereas it is aflTerted by others, that 
fuch accounts are greatly exaggerated ; and that the kings of 
Scotland pofleflTed property and wealth fully adequate to their 
wants, and at lead equal, in proportion to the extent and 
opulence of their dominions, to .thofe of the other princes, of 
Europe^ The fources of .their revenues were fimilu to those 
of the other kingdoms of Europe at that time. They. poflefled 
confiderable domains, which on the one hand were perpetually 
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dtminlihing by grants to individuals, and a profufe liberality 
to the church j and on the other, received continual accelhons 
from the confifcations which fo often took place in ages o£ 
fuch turbulence and confufion. The fovereigns of Scotland 
alfo enjoyed tlic cultomS) mines, and fifliings, which were not 
unpiodu^ive. Occafionally they poffefled valuable property 
and ellates in England; and taxes were fometimes levied on 
great emergencies for public purpofes. 

The firft tax levied in Scotland, at leafl fo far as can be 
traced by record, was. for the purpofe of procuring from the 
EngUfh crown a full and complete renunciation of its claims 
to the homage and dependency of that country. William 
the Lion was unfortunately taken prifoner by the Englilh, 
whilft he was befieging the caftle of Alnwick in Northumber¬ 
land. In order to procure his releafe, both the king and the 
people of Scotland became bound to acknowledge the feudal 
iuperiority of the Englifli crown j and Henry II. then king 
of England adlually received the homage of William and his 
fubjedls i but Richard I. in order to procure money for the 
holy war, and preferve his dominions in peace during his 
abfence, agreed, in confideration of io,ooo marks, ftcrling, 
to abandon, and folemnly to renounce, all claim to the homage 
of the Scottiflt crown. It is impoffible at prefent to afeertain 
whether the funi was levied by voluntary contribution, by the 
authority of the crown, or by the fanfbion of parliament. It 
is only known, that, as it was intended for the general benefit, 
it Svas not paid from the private revenue of the foveregn, (too 
inconfidcrable indeed to bear fuch a burden,) but by the public 
at large. 

In the reign of Alexander III., in 1250, the whole royal 
income is ellimated at 12,000 marks. The crown lands 
having fufFered greatly during the wars between England and 
Scotland, Robert Bruce obtained from parliament in 1326 a 
fubfidy of the tenth penny for his life. His fon, David, being 
taken prifoner in England, his nuifom was fixed at ioo,oop 
marks, which was afterwards increafed to 100,000/. fterling, 
which was fcrupuloufly difdiarged, the laft payment being 
made to Richard II. in 1383. 

There ftill remain two rolls, which, though rather incomplete, 
furnifh evidence fufiiciently fatisfactory of the revenues and 
cxpences of the Scottifh crown at the commencement of David’s 
reign. The firft is, an account by Reginalde More, lord cham¬ 
berlain of Scotland, of the receipts and ifiues from the pth 
of December 1329, to the 20th June 1330. The total re¬ 
ceipts, including 84/. i/. id. of crown rents, &c. amounted 
only to 1,685/. 16/. 2J</., and the expences to 3,436/. 5«/* 
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The turplus expenditure confequently was 1,750/. i2f. -x\d. 
The other contains the receipts and expences from the 14th 
of March 1330, to the 14th of December 1331. The whole 
receipts during this period came to 9,415/. 13/., the expences 
to It,047/. iss. 7l^., and thus there was another deficiency 
to the amount of 1,632/. O.S. •jid. That there Ihould be fucn 
an unfavourable balance is not to be wondered at; for there 
is included in the account of the expenditure the fum of 
6,866/. 13^. 4</. in complete payment of 30,000 marks, which 
by the treaty of peace concluded between England and Scot¬ 
land, the latter was obliged to pay, to compenfate for the 
damage which the Englilh had recently fullained by the Scottilh 
incurfions. 

The period to which this account relates exceeding the 
fpace of a year, and there being included in it fome contributions 
to aid the crown in difeharging its debts to England, renders 
it difficult to make an exa« 3 : calculation of the royal income. 
It appears, however, that there was received in the above period 
487/. 2s, id. from the different towns in the kingdom, and 
12/. 14/. lid. from that of Lanark. The various feudal pre¬ 
rogatives, for the colledting of which the fherilFs in the different 
counties were refponfible, came to 1,474/. i8r. o^d., making 
in all y- lod. The account was for the fpace of about 

twenty-two months; confequently the receipts, per month 
would be 171/. 6 s. 6 \d.t and per annum 2,227/. 4/. 9|</. of the 
money of Scotland at that time. 

As to the real value of this fum, we are enabled to form 
an idea from the price of different articles being inferted in 
thefe accounts. It appears from them, that a ton of wine 
came only to 3/. 6 s. 8d. Scotch; that feven chaldron two bolls 
of wheat came to 91/. 19^. lold. Scotch, which is about 
i6j. i\d. per Scotch boll, and i/. is. 4jrf. per Englilh 
quarter; that the price of a mart or ox, fatted to be killed at 
the term of Martinmas in November, was loj. or lod. flerling; 
and the price of a fheep only 14^. Scotch. Thus, though the 
fum was fmall, the real value of this monarch’s income was 
not inconfiderable. 

James the Firfl: of Scotland, among his other misfortunes, 
had to number an unjuft detention in England of fourteen years* 
duration, for the expence of which he was affelfed at 40,000/. 
fterling, and obliged to leave twelve fons of the principal fami¬ 
lies of Scotland as hoftages for the payment. To raife this 
fum, two a£Is were pafled, the one impofing a tax of twelve 
pence in the pound on all goods and rents, excepting drawing 
oxen, riding horfes, and utenfils of houfe} and the other, the 
following taxes. 
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Scotch money. 

Sm dm 

Oo« eaeh boll of wheat - - - - Jt o ’ 

On each boll of rye, bear, or peafe - - > 4 

. On each boll of oats - » ' - -06 

On each cow and her follower, of two years old - 6 8 

On each wether, fow, &c. - - -10 

On each drawing or ploughing ox, of and above 

three years old • - - - 6 o 

On each wdd mare and her follower, of three years 

old . - - - - 10 o 

It^is not to be wondered at that fuch taxes, impofed upon a 
people whofe principal wealth confifted in their cattle, Ihould 
occafion much clamour; and confequently that it was found 
im^ffible to perfevere in levying it. With regard to the Scottiih 
honages (as we have no account of their being releafed) it is 
fuppofed that they either died in England, or were difmifled, 
when, in confcquence of the ‘conteft between the houfes of 
York and Lancafter, both parties found it neceflary to cultivate 
the friehdlhip of Scotland. 

>• The poverty of the crown in the reign of James II. was 
fb very great, that it occafioned in the words of an old a£t, 
.« the povertie of the realrae in general, and manie uther in- 
V oonvenients are there throw, the quhilkis were too lang to 
** expreme.” To remedy fo great an evil, it was enaQed, 
that the whole of the cuftoms of Scotland fliould be paid to 
the king alone % and fuch as had pcnfions out of that branch 
of the revenue were to be otherwife fatisfied. Lands of con- 
fiderable extent alfo were unalienably annexed to the crown; 
and it was declared to be illegal to difpofe of them without 
the confent of the eftates. Such regulations have often been 
ordained; and in every country refumptions have been prac- 
tifed. But public domains can hardly be retained by any law, 
however ftri£l;, from tlie felfifli intrigues of courtiers. Even 
in republics, thofe who are in power are equally rapacious and 
fuccefsful. 

There is a curions account extant, of the public revenue ©fj 
Scotland, in the reign of James III. as made up for the year* 
1474, by John, bifliop of Glafgow, then treafurer. The 
receipts for compoiitions of charters, wards, marriages, reliefs, 
efeheats, remiffions, &c. amounted to 3,240/. igs. pd. Scotch. 
In the difeharge it is ftated that the expence for the king's 
perfon amounted to 118/. 18/. 6d., that of the queen to 
S13/. IS. 6d.y and that of the prince 1041/. is. 8d., making 
in all for the expence of the royal family 273/. ir. 8d. Scotch. 
'The balance being 2,967/. is. 8d. Scotch, it is probable was 
applied to the maintenance of the houfehold ai^ tq national 
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eurpofes. But the real value of fuch an income ought not to 
be eftimated according to modern ideas. Its importance ought 
to be calculated, not from its nominal amount, but from what 
it could then purchafe; which, according to the prices then 
eftablilhed, would be about 10,000 oxen. 

During the long minority of James V. (who fucceeded to 
the crown when fcarcely two years of age) the royal property 
and income were fo much wafted or embezzled by thofe who 
governed the kingdom, that when he came of age he found 
himfelf immerfed in the greateft difHculties. Even the ro^i 
palaces were ftript of their furniture, and haftening to rum: 
nor was there any money remaining in the exchequer. As 
an expedient for procuring w-ealth, James hefitated whether he 
ihould attack the clergy or the nobles; each tendered gifts to 
avert the danger from their clafs, and advifed the kingfo direff 
it toward the other, but his death freed both parties from their 
apprehcnlions. 

ConGderable quantities of gold ore were found about this 
time, at Crawford Moor in Clydefdale; miners from Germany 
were employed to dig for and colleft it; and when James in 
1537, was married at Paris to the daughter of Francis I., men¬ 
tion is made of a number of covered cups filled with pieces of 
gold, the native produce of Scotland, which that monarch 
diftributed among the guefts who were prefent at the nuptial 
ceremony. 

Among the curious and important events t^hich diftinguifii 
the reign of Mary, a plan attempted to be enforced by the 
queen regent, her mother, during her minority, of impofing 
a permanent tax upon land, and maintaining a Handing army, 
is not the leaft remarkable. The greater nobles had fo far 
degenerated from the fpirit of their anceftors, and dreaded fo 
much the refentment of the court, that in a general aflVmbly 
of biftiops, earls, abbots, and lords, who called themfelves 
lords of the fccret council, the plan was approved of} but 
about three hundred of the lefler barons aflembled in a body, 
■and reprefented to the regent the difgrace, the impolicy, and 
the itquftice of fuch a meafure. The wealth of the clergy 
relieved the difficulties of the crown, and a portion of it, when 
confifeated, was applied in providing for the maintenance of 
the Proteftant minifters, who enjoyed as yet no certain means 
of fubfiftence. The whole of the ecclefiaftical revenues in 
Scotland at that time amounted to 217,473/. ijr. lojd. Scotch, 
of which the third, or 72,491/. 6 s. was appropriated to 
thefe public purpofes. Mary unwillingly confeuted to the 
pTopofal; and her attachment to the religious and political 
principles of the court of Rome being well known, notwith- 
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(landing her countenancing fo obnoxious a meafure, (he re¬ 
ceived not long after a papal fubfidy of 8,000 crowns. 

During this reign, many odious modes of railing money 
were adopted. Some towns, fufpe£led of difalFe£tion to the 
queen, were lined, and heavy taxes were levied on the 
boroughs in general. An attempt was made to compel the 
citizens of Edinburgh to lend money to the crown j but they 
relilled fo unprecedented an exa£lion, until fulHcicnt fccurity 
was given for the fum that was borrowed. 

At the acceflion of James VI. the public treafury was fo 
much exhaulled, that it could not furnifli the money ncceflary 
to equip fome velTels for attacking the infamous Earl of 
Bothwell, who had taken Ihelter in the Orkneys, where he 
fublilled by piracy; and he might have remained in the un- 
dilturbdA poflcifion of thofe illands for fome time, had not 
James Douglas Earl of Morton defrayed the charges required 
for fo neceffary an armament. 

The king’s allairs were fo embarrafled that he thankfully 
accepted an annual penflon of 5,000/. ftcriing from Elizabeth. 
And although fond of the fplendour of the hierarchy, yet he 
was prevailed upon to give his aflent to an a£l by which the 
whole landed polTellions of the church were annexed to the 
crown. This great refource was however rendered of little 
avail by the profufenefs of James to his favourites, and in 
confequence of all former grants having at the fame time been 
confirmed. ♦ 

The year 1597 was diftinguiflied by the greateft tax that 
had ever been levied in Scotland. The fum of 200,000 marks 
was raifed for the purpofe of fending embafi'adors to foreign 
courts, to obtain the ailillance of the continental powers, 
(hould it be ncceflary, to infure James’s fuccefiion to the 
Englilh crown : of which 100,000 marks were to be paid from 
the ancient property of the church; 66,666 marks 8 Ihillings 
and to pennies by the barons and freeholders; and 33,333 
marks 4 Ihillings and 6 pennies by the boroughs. Another 
tax was granted, in 1621, to continue for four years, of 30 
ihillings yearly, on every pound land of old extent, and of the 
twentieth penny of all interell due on bonds, bills, and other 
fecurities. 

There is an account extant of the revenue of the crown of 
Scotland, in the reign of Charles 1 ., but it is impoffible to 
afeertain the real v^ue of the income, from the variety of 
articles of which it confiils; for it contains not only the 
money received, but alfo the wheat, bear," malt, oats, oatmeal, 
mutton, capons, poultry, cunnings, (rabbits,) doves, onions, 
geefe, falmon, herrings, butter, luds, martis, dirks, &c. paid 
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to the crovtrn. From the fame manufcript it appears, that 
i.nno 1634 the penfions an 4 gifts on the Scotch eftaWiihment 
amounted to the following fum. 

Penfions payable in motley - - 302,859 Scotch. 

275 chaldrons of victual converted into . 32,300 

Total - 335,159 

There were alfo other confidorable burdens ; and the whole 
was fo heavy a load, that his Scottiili minillers recommended to 
Charles, either to enforce the a£ 5 : that had been made for the 
refumption of the crown lands, or to praftife more economy. 

The principal branch of the revenue of the crown at this 
time was the cuftoms, which were let to farm, and produced, 
in 1628, the fum of 133,666/. i 3J'. Scotch money; of which 
74,666/. 13J. were paid upon the import of wines; and 
59,000/. on all other goods brought into the kingdom. 

Tlie only parliamentary tax in this reign was granted in 
1663 ; it was thirty {hillings Scotch on every pound land of 
old extent; and the fixteenth penny of all interelt for the 
fpace of fix years ; but it is not known what fum it produced. 
On the fubjugation of Scotland by the arms of Cromwell, the 
nation experienced the rigours and grievous burdens of a 
military government. Before the ufurpation, it is probable 
that the income of Scotland could not exceed 40,000/. Herling 
per annum: whereas after that event, the following fums were 
annually exacted: 

Income of Scotland, as laid before Parliament, 7 th April, 
1659. 

Sterling. 

By afleflments of 6,000/. a month - ~ ^ 72,000 o o 

By the income of the property of the crown, 
and the rents annually paid into the Ex¬ 
chequer _ _ _ _ 

By cafualties and uncertain rents 
By compofition of fignatures 
By cudoms, inward and outward, and excife 
of goods imported - _ - 

By the duty on fea-coal 

By fait duties - - _ - 

Excife on beer, ale, and aquae-vittc 
' Forfeiture of fmuggled goods 
Intereft of money appropriated for the aug¬ 
mentation of the judges* falaries 


5,324 18 54: 

57<5 3 S 
929 6 o 

12,500 o o 
2,2 i6 5 4 

1,674 9 5 

47*444 13 4 

595 10 Hi 

39 * 5 o 


Total 


143,652 II II 
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Hie expences of Scotland at that dme were as follows: 

To the army - - - - £ 270,543 4 a 

Salaries of the council and other officers -r 9,410 11 o 
Contingent charges of the council > > 350 o o 

Salaries to the pourt of Exchequer - 1,833 4 2 

Contingent charges of the Exchequer - 80 10 al 

Salaries to the courts of juiliee - > 4,245 4 o 

Contingent charges of the courts of juftice - 485 12 o 

To the commiffioners of excife and cuftoms - 4,177 9 5 

Their contingent expences - • 771 9 4 

Salaries to the court of admiralty « 304 8 8 

Its contingent expences - - 167 14 i 

Charges of an hofpital ... 587 10 6 

Fire and candles to the army » > 5*297 19 4 

Fenfions and other temporary contingencies 8,915 15 9 

307,271 12 8* 

The revenues of Scotland came per annum to 143,652 11 11 
The balance confequendy was 163,619 o 

'Thus it appears that Scotland, under a military and defpotic 
government, inftead of yielding a revenue adequate to its 
expences, was every year conliderably deficient. 

In the firfl: parliament which Charles II. alTembled, a£ls 
were pafiTed, by which, befides the ordinary crown revenues, 
480,000/. Scotch, or 40,000/. fterling, were granted during 
the Icings life, partly to be levied by duties on the importation 
of foreign commodities, and partly by monthly rates upon the 
towns and counties. In addition to this annuity, the ftates 
in 1665 impofed a tax of forty (hillings yearly, for the fpace 
of five years, upon every pound land of old extent belonging 
to the temporality, and in the fame proportion upon the lands 
belonging to the church, and the different boroughs in the 
king<mm, to affift the crown in the profecuting the Dutch 
war.' 

During this reign, the military mode of levying money, by 
quartering' foldie'rs in the houfes of thofe who were deficient 
in the re|^ar payment of their taxes, which had been firlf 
pradlifed m 1649, during the grand rebellion, was r^nai^ed 
and too frequently pradtifed. 

In 1685, eight months* cefs, as it was called, payable half- 
yearly, amounting to 576,000/. Scotch, or 48,000/. fterling, 
was l^nted by" parliament during the fife of James the 
Secmia. 

In the reign of William III. the Parliament of Scotland 
voted ixtid taxes for feveral years, amounting, in the whole, 
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to 603,311/. fterling; a poll tax proceeding gradually from 
Imall traciefinen.who paid 4/. ad. per annum, to dukes who 
were afiefled at 8/. 6 s. 8d. ; heartli>money was alfo impofed in 
Scotland, though reprobated in England, as a fubftitute for 
the afleflment on the intereft of money, which after repeated 
trials had been found untenable. 

The revenue of Scotland at the Union confifted of the fol¬ 

lowing particulars; 


1. Crown rents which produced - £ 5,500 

2. Feudal cafualties - 3,000 


3. The cuftoms 

4. The excife 

5. The poll olEce 

6. Coinage impofitions 

7. The land tax 


- 30,000 

- 33»SOO 

1,194 

1,500 

- 36,000 


Total - 110,694 


To put both nations on an equal footitig, it was agreed that 
l2,ooo/. of additional land tax ihould be levied in Scotland i 
and it was Hated by the Scotch commillioners, that when 
peace was concluded, the culloms would probably yield 
20,000/., the excife, if properly colleQed, 16,500/., and the 
pod office 806/. per annum, in addition to their former pro¬ 
duce, making in all 160,000/.; but the a£lual revenue at the 
Union, free of all charges, was only 110,694/. The debts of 
Scotland, however, were proportionably inconliderable, being 
only about 160,000/. By the 15th article of the treaty of 
Union, the equivalent that Scotland was to receive for fuch 
branches of the culloms and excife levied in that country, 
as were appropriated to pay off the debts of England, con- 
tra£led previoully to the Union, was fixed at 398,085/. 10/. od. 
It W'as fpecially provided, however, by the faid article, that 
any addition to the ^uHoms and excife, beyond the fum of 
63,500/. per annum, Ihould either be dedicated to public 
purpofes in Scotland, or that an additional equivalent Ihould 
be paid to that country, in proportion to the increafe of thofe 
branches of the revenue} at leaft in fo far as they are appli- 
cable to the payment of the debts contrafled by England 
before the two nations were incorporated together. It has 
been afierted, that the culloms of England were over-rated, 
in order to render the equivalent as little as poffible. There is 
reafon to believe that large quantities of goods were, before 
Midfummer 1706, brought to England, and afterwards catr 
ried to Scotland, in order. to get the drawback, and were 
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fraudulently re-imported into England after the Union, duty 
free. 

The progrefs of the revenue of Scotland being included, 
fincc the Union, in that of England, does not require any 
particular illuftration. As now paid it may be confidered 
under two heads. Firft, the hereditary or private property of 
the crown. Secondly, the public income of the country. 

There are various branches of the public revenue of Scot¬ 
land to which the crown of Scotland lays claim as its here¬ 
ditary and private property, more efpecially certain crown 
rents and feudal cafualties ; the rents of certain lands formerly 
poflelTcd by the bilhops in Scotland; the new fubfidy of the 
cuftoms; a (hare of the feizures made by cuftom-houfe officers ; 
a (hare of the fines and forfeitures in the excife ; the heredi¬ 
tary and temporary excife; fome coinage duties} together 
with the produce of certain royal prerogatives. 

As to the revenue which the nation at large derives from 
North Britain, as the fame taxes with hardly any exceptions 
exifl: in Scotland as in England, the income of this part of the 
illand may be confidered under the fame general heads; 
namely, cuftoms, excife, ftamps, and incidents, together with 
the taxes which are annually impofed iiiltead of being per¬ 
manently granted. 

The income derived from thefe fcveral fources in the year 
which ended on the fifth of January 1813, was. 


Cuftoms 
Excife 
Property tax 
J.and tax 
Afleffed taxes 
Stamps 
Poft office 
Mifcellaneous 


* L 357*744 8 2 

- 1,726,900 14 8J 

966,790 14 4 

24,551 10 4i- 

- 348,523 2 S 

- 167,877 18 o 

14,526 9 8i 


Grofs - 4,519,892 17 7^ 
Off charges of management and 
compenfations and allowances 
to fuperannuated and retired 
officers r - - - 364,293 X3 8 


Nett - 4 >* 55 >S 99 3 


The colle£lbion of thefe feveral impofts is regulated on a pla« 
exactly fimilar to that adopted in England. There is a board 
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of cuftoms5> with fubordinate cuftom-houfes in various ports j. 
a board of excife and fait duties, with proper oflicers diftri- 
bated through the country ; a tax office, and a poft office. 


TRADE. 

In the defcription already given of the feveral counties of 
Scotland, naention has been made of the produ£i:s, animal, 
vegetable, and mineral, which by the aid of induftry may 
be rendered profitable to the people in the way of trade. 
Commerce was not in early times the favourite purfuit of 
this nation, although it was never utterly neglected, and oc- 
cafionally promoted with all the vigour of government, and 
the eagemefs refulting from a general fenfe of advantage. 
The calamities^ arifing from war, and the military fpirit dif- 
fufed among the people damped the zeal of commercial en- 
terprize until a fettled form of fociety permitted the inhabi¬ 
tants of Scotland to ufe the bleHings of their foil, and avail 
themfelves of their induftry and fagacity. Since that period 
the progrefs of England in the paths of commercial profperity 
has not been more marked than that of Scotland j and the 
benefits of induftry, integrity, and capital have been fully 
recognized and abundantly enjoyed. 

Fisheries. Scotland is fo favourably fituated for all forts 
of filhcries that a portion of induftry has always been em¬ 
ployed in that direction, and many writers have anxioufly 
reprefented to government the propriety of extending, by 
bounties and all other means, the facility of applying to this 
mode of induftry and fourcc of profit. It is furmifed, but 
apparently without fufficient authority, that at a very remote 
period indeed, early in the ninth century, the people of the 
Netherlands fupplied themfelves with falted filh from Scot¬ 
land. In the twelfth century, however, the importance of 
this undertaking was well underftood, prote£ied by remiffion 
of duties, and carried to fuch an extent that the Frith of 
Forth was frequently covered with boats, manned by Engliih, 
Scottifti, and Belgic fifhermen. In the thirteenth century, 
Aberdeen was famous for the curing of fi(h. In fubfequent 
times ordinances were iflued, ftatutes ena^d, corporations 
formed, and public money allotted for the extenfion and en¬ 
couragement not only of the herring, cod, and other filheries 
for fupply of food, but alfo of the whale fifliery. Between 
the years 1751 and 1776 the herring fifhery increafed firom 
two veffels whofe tons were 148, whofe crews were 33 men 
and boys, and whofe capture confifted only of 213 barrels of 
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to. 294 vefTels bearing I4>i93 tons, having as their crews 
3y3<$5 men and bojrsi and bringing home 51,863 barrels of h(h. 
This advance was much accelerated by a timely bounty, which 
in 1776 exceeded 21)000/., but neverthelefs, during the 
American war, owing to the increafed price of barrels, fait, 
naval {lores, and feanieti’s wages, the buflnefs rapidly declined, 
and in 1782 only 1-17 bufles, making 7,291 tons,manned with 
1,067 perfons, and producing 13,457 barrels of lifli, were em¬ 
ployed. Since that time the buOnefs has been profecuted 
with increafed vigour, ellablilhments have been formed in 
advantageous politions for curing the lilh taken, but Hill, in 
the opinion of well informed writers, much, almoll every 
thing, remains to be done; it is even fuppofed .that the value 
of fifli taken, confumed, and exported, exclulive of the whale 
filhery, might be made to exceed ten millions flerling. 

In the defeription of the feveral counties, notice has been 
taken of their commercial produ£lions, and of various efta- 
bliiliments Tor the manufadlure of metals and of linen, cotton, 
and other ftiilFs. The principal canals are enumerated in a 
general iill in the fecond volume of this work. 

Shipping. In the year which ended on the 5th of January 
i8i3, the (hipping entered inwards was 3,403 veiTels, burthen 
318,306 tons, and employing 20,792 men; the fliips cleared 
outwards were 3,462, burthen 329,664 tons, and they had 
22,423 men. 

Banks and Bankers. In Scotland are three chartered 
banks, called the Bank of Scotland, the Royal Bank, and the 
Briti(h Linen Company; their united capitals are edimated by 
Mr. Colquhuun at three millions and a half. 

The Bank of Scotland^ now called the Old Bank, was created 
by an adl of parliament in 1695. The company were em¬ 
powered to raife a joint ftock of 1,200,000/. Scots, or 100,000/. 
llerling. Their affairs are managed by a governor, deputy 

f ovemor, and twenty-four diredlors. The capital ftock is 
tvided into (hares, of which the fmalleft is 1,000/. Scots, and 
the largeft 20,000/. In the eledlion of office bearers, the 
qualifications requifite are, that the governor muft be poftefied 
of at lead 8,000/. in the ftock of the company, the deputy- 
governor, 6,000/. and 3,000/. for each of the directors. Pro¬ 
prietors who have a (hare of 1,000/. of ftock are entitled to 
vote in the ele6Iion of managers; and thofe who have ftock 
above that fum have a vote for every 1,000/. 

, In Ae year 1774, this company obtained an aft to enlXige 
their capital to 2,400,000/. Scots, or 200,000/. fterling, and k 
VKM: provided that no one individal ihoald pofiefs in Ae whole 
more tlun 40,000/. in ftock, and Ae qualification for Ae offices 
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of- ^vernor and dire£^ors’was doubledir -In I784» X792» and 
i794> they obtained (ImiJar powers^ and their capital is now 
a million fterling. 

This company has eilablifhed branches in every confiderable 
town in Scotland, excepting Glafgdw, which, in confequence 
of an amicable adjuftment, to avoid rivallhip, is left to the royal 
b^k. By agreement the latter has a bnmch at Glafgow, and 
and no branch in any other town in Scotland. 

The Bank was eftablifhed in a houfe down a narrow lane 
at the fouth fide of that part of the High Street called the Lawn 
Market; but, at a great expence, the company erefted a mag¬ 
nificent ftru£Iure, which is fituated to the northward of the 
High Street, in full view of Prince’s Street. At the com¬ 
mencement of the building, very ferious difficulties were ex¬ 
perienced, in confequence of the fame circumltance which 
formerly annoyed the archite£l; of the North Bridge ; it was 
found that the whole earth on that fide of the ridge on which 
the High Street (lands was not natural, but had been brought 
thither when the ground in the neighbourhood was origin^ly 
laid out for building. The confequence was, that after cutting 
down the fide of the hill in fearch of folid ground for a 
foundation to an immenfe depth, the hill above gave way, 
and overwhelmed the foundation that had been cleared out. 
The rubbifh was no fooner removed than the fide of the hill 
again gave way repeatedly} fo that the talk of digging the 
foundation was feveral times renewed. In the mean while, 
the earth above, to fome diftance toward the High Street, 
began to open. Some very lofty buildings, deprived of the 
fupport which they had received from the weight of earth 
adjoining to their foundations, next began to give way. The 
inhabitants removed, and the houfes were taken down. A 
fufficiently firm foundation of natural clay having been at laft 
obtained, the building was rapidly urged. It was reared in 
the moil: folid manner. Enormous quantities' of- mortar and 
mafiy ftones were buried, and a fabric carried upwards, capable 
of refilling the incumbent weight of-the mountain. It forms, 
upon the whole, a beautiful and mod fuperb fabric. 

The Royal Bank, By the articles of unions Scotland was 
declared to be liable to the fame duties which* were levied by 
way of cufloms or excife in England, and thefe duties luiving 
been jappropriated for the diftffiarge of debls contradled by 
England before the Unions Scothmd was to receive certain fums 
as an equivalent. The prt^rietors of thefe fums, to the extent 
of 248,550/. fterling, were eie£Ied into a body corporate, under 
the B«ne of the Equivalent Company ; and obtmned a royal charter, 
cmjxnrering fuch of them as inclined to fubferibe meir iBiares 
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m the joint ftock for that purpofe, to carry on the bufinefs of 
banking: thefe fubfcribers having contributed a capital of 
iiiyooo/. were in 1727 eroded into a body corporate, to be 
called, <* The Royal Bank of Scotlandf and the management of 
their affairs declared to be in a governor, depu^-govemor, -nine 
ordinary and nine extraordinary direftors. Their capital in 
1738 was cncreafed to 150,000/. In confequence of the 
jealous and narrow policy, which till of late years was fo com¬ 
mon among commercial companies, when the Royal Bank was 
firft erefted, that company purchafed up all the notes of the 
Bank of Scotland which they could obtain, and made fuch 
a run upon .this bank, as reduced it to confiderable difficulties. 
To avoid fuch dillreffes for the future, the Bank of Scotland, 
on the 9th of November 1730, began to iffue 5/. notes, payable 
on demand, or 5/. 2/. 6 d. fix months after their being prefented 
for payment, in the option of the bank. On the 12th of De¬ 
cember 1732, the Royal Bank began to iffue notes with a fimi- 
lar claufe. The other banking companies in Scotland found 
it convenient to follow the example. Bank notes, framed with 
thefe optional claufes, and for the moil: trifling fums, even 
$s. fterling, were generally iffued and currently accepted in 
payment, fo that filver was, in a manner, baniihcd i but an a£t 
of parliament in 1765 prohibited all promiffory notes payable 
to the bearer under 1/. fterling; and declared void all the 
optional claufes. 

The Brityb Linen Company^ with a capital of 100,000/., was 
incorporated by royal charter in 1746, with a view to encourage 
the manufadure of Imen in Scotland. By the conftitution of 
this company, its affairs are declared to be under the manage¬ 
ment of a governor, deputy-governor, and five direfliors. In 
a department feparate from the linen trade it carries on the 
bufinefs of banking, and iffues promiflbry notes like the two 
former companies. 

Baukeus. The banking bufinefs, according to Mr. Col- 
quhoun, is carried on by 

Forty-three banking eftablilhments, where there are three and 
upwards in the principal towns. 

Twenty-nine banking eftablilhments, where there are one 
and two in the inferior towns. 

But as a large proportion of thefe are branches of the char¬ 
tered banks, whofe capitals are already ftated, the private 
capitals may be eftimated at about 800,000/. 


THE 
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History. Edinburgh is one of the moft - ancient cities 
in tibe north of Europe; its name, as already has been obferved, 
has defied the refearches of etymologifis, and its origin is 
not corredlly ascertained by hiftorians or antiquaries. Some 
circumftances tend to involve in peculiar obfcurity the hiftoty 
of this city. It is fituated iii the Roman province called 
Valentia; which included the territory betvreen the two cele¬ 
brated Roman walls of Hadiian on the fouth, which crolTed 
the ifland from Newcaftle to Carlifle, and the wall of Antoninus 
on the north, from Carriden on the Forth to Dunglafs on the 
river Clyde. This territory alfo, at a fubfequent period, 
belonged to the Pifts, and was conquered from them by the 
Scots under Kenneth II. As Edinburgh is fituated within 
fifty.four miles of the Englifh border, its neighbourhood was 
the fcene of many fanguinary conflidls, during feveral centuries. 
It is probable, that the fingular rudenefs of the territory on 
which Edinburgh is fituated, with its precipices and abrupt 
declivities, which render it extremely inconvenient for an 
extenfive capital, were the very circumftances which originally 
led to its eftablilhment, as, by rendering it of eafy defence, 
they contributed to its prefervation in very barbarous times; 
at leaft there is little doubt that the moft rugged part of, it, 
that is* to fay the caftle, is the moft ancient. The oldeft appel¬ 
lation given to this fortrefs, is * The Caftle of Agnes’s Hill.’ 
It was likewife diftinguiihed by the appellation of Ca/lrum 
Puellarumt or the ‘ Maidens’ Caftle,’ fSppofed from its being 
the refidcnce of tlie daughters of the kings of the Pi£ls till 
the time of their marriage. The name *bf the city has alfo 
been aferibed to Edwin, a Saxon prince of Northumberland, 
who began his reign in 617, and conquered much territory 
from the Pifis. 

In the early periods, the annals of Edinburgh frequently 
record the injuries inflided in the invafions of the Engliih, who 
fometimes pofieiled, fometimes ravaged the city, and once tho 
caftle was deftroyed by the Scots themfelves, who doubted 
their ability to prevent its being occupied by the enemy. • In 
proportion, however, as the independence of Scotland became 
eftabliftied, and the hoftile incurfions of the Englifh were 
fufpraded, Edinburgh gradually rofe into confideration. Its 
fituarion in the fouth of Scotland, at a fufficient diftance from 
the Englifh border to feeure it from furprife, while it was near 
enough to be accounted a proper pofition for fuperintending 
the defence-of the kingdom, probably contributed to render it 
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a royal refidencct and laid a foundation for its becoming the 
ordinary feat of government. The kings of Scotland dwelt 
in It; parliaments were frequently held there, and In every re- 
fpefV it grew toward the clofe of the fourteenth century to ho 
confidered as the capital of the country. Hence the Scottilh 
princes endeavoured to render themfelves popular with the 
citizens of Edinburgh, and bellowed on them many privileges. 
Robert III. permitted all the burgeiles to build houfes within 
the caille, probably as a place of retreat againll hollile inva- 
fion. In 1329, Robert I. granted to them the harbour and 
mijls of Leith, but it would appear that His Majeily was not 
confidered as proprietor of the banks of the river, or of the 
(bore adjoining to the harbour ; as the inhabitants were under 
the neceflity of purchafing from Sir Robert Logan of Reftal- 
rig, the banks or walle piece of ground extending from the 
walls of the houfes to the river," to be converted into wharfs or 
quays} with a right of making ways or roads through the lands 
of RellaWg, keeping certain ihops, and ere^ling granaries 
within the town of Leith. James II., in 1450, empowered 
the corporation to fortify the city by furrounding it with a 
wall i and to defray the expence by a tax on the inhabitants. 
The original wall began at the foot of the north-eall rock of 
the caftle, (where the ruins of a fmall fortrefs are ftill to be 
feen,) and proceeded eafkward along the foot of the hill ad¬ 
joining to the north lock, till it came nearly oppofite to the 
head of the High Street. From this place to the prefent*North 
Bridge, the city was defended by the North Loch, but from 
that point to the head of the Canongate the kind of defence is 
utdcnown. From the* North Loch, oppofite to the upper end 
of the High Street, the wall advanced fouthward to the fum- 
mit of the hill, u^re it was interfered by a gate of com¬ 
munication between the town and the caille. From this gate 
Ae wall proceeded along the fouthern brow of the hill, point- 
ing to uie fouth-eall, to the middle of what is now called the 
Tveji Bowt from the, arched gate which was anciently placed 
there; thence it proceeded Hill eallward along the face of the 
hill, till it reached what is now called Grafs Clofe i from which 
it crofied the High Street obliquely to Leith Wynd. Here a 
.continued range of houfes, and afterwards a wall, completed 
the. defence. 

After the town h^ been fortified in the reign of James II., 
tlie citizens, either in confeqUence of increaling pumbers, dr 
^ a pafiion which feems ftill to adhere to them for having 
^Mufes without the borough, very fpeedily ereTed dui Cowgate, 
.umch in thefe times was accounted a magnificent ftre<et» and 
was .in^bited by perfons of the firft diftinaion. Mteir the 
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battle of Flodden, the Cowgate, with the lanes adjoining, and 
the broad ftreet at the weftern extremity, called the Grafs 
Market, were included within the city by the new wall. This 
new wall is to be feen cdmmencing upon the fouth-eaft fide 
of the rock of the Caftle ; thence it defcends obliquely acrofs 
the valley to the fouth, where the gate left in it, received the 
appellation of the Weji Port 1 then it afcends to the brow of 
the fouthern ridge, and turning eaflward, it proceeds along 
the north fide of the gardens of Heriot’s Hofpital and the Gray* 
friars’ Church-yard to Brifto Port; and from Brillo Port, ad¬ 
vancing in the fame dire£l;ion, it ilill inclofes the buildings of 
Argyle Square. It has been pulled down to make way for the 
buildings of the New College ; but it Bill remains to the fouth 
of the Royal Infirmary and the.High School. At the Pleaf- 
ance, that is to fay, at the foot of the Cowgate, it turns north¬ 
ward toward the caBern extremity of the moB ancient wall. 
Thus it appears, that the wall reared after the battle of Flod¬ 
den was chiefly, or rather folely, conBructed for the purpofe of 
defending the Grafs Market, together with the Cowgate and i^s 
adjoining lanes. At a fubfequent period, in 1620, the magif- 
trates purchafed about ten acres of ground on the fouth-weB 
of the city, on the fummit of the fouthern ridge where Heriot’s 
Hofpital and the Charity Work-houfe now Band ; and an ad¬ 
ditional wall was built to include this newly purchafed territory 
within the limits of the city’s fortifications. 

As Edinburgh continued from this period till the Union to 
be the metropolis of Scotland, its hiBory is the hiBory of the 
kingdom, and it is not therefore intended to detail that which 
does not properly belong to this work. 

Description. Edinburgh is'fituated in^5 "57' of north lati¬ 
tude, and in 3" 14' of longitude weB from London. It Bands 
near the centre of the northern boundary of the country, and 
within two miles of the town and harbour of Leith ; toward 
which, by the extenfion of its buildings, it is rapidly' appiroach- 
ing} and which, for this and other relafons, may be confidered 
as one of its fuburbs. 

It is extremely difficult to give by defcription a correfi idea 
of the city of Edinburgh, on account of the Brange irregularity 
of the territory upon which it is fituated, and of the great 
diverfity of the form and afpedk of the buildings of which it 
now confiBs. 

The Frith of Forth, adjoining to Edinburgh on the norths 
is from five to. feven miles in breadth. EaBward from Edin¬ 
burgh add Leidi is the bay of Muflfelburgh, which is the 
largeB bay in this eBuary or frith, and advances fevehil miles 
fouthward to the town or village from which it" derives its 
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name. The harbour of Leith is (ituated in an angle, or a fort 
of peninfula, formed by the ordinary line of the Frith of Forth 
on the north, and by MiifTelburgh bay on the eaft. Edinburgh 
looks downwards upon the fea on two fides, and Hands at nearly 
an equal diltance from Muflelburgh bay on the eaft, and from 
the general line of the Frith of Forth on the north. From 
Leith, and the whole fhore of the bay of Muflelburgh, the 
country afeends gradually and regularly weftward toward the 
centre and northern parts of Edinburgh, which is from the 
diftance of two to three miles. Between the fouthem quarter 
of the city and Muflelburgh bay, the mountainous tra£t called 
Arthut/^s Seat is interpofed. At the harbour of Leith, the 
fmall river called the Water of Leith fails into the fea. To 
the north-weft of Leith, along the fliore, the country is re¬ 
gular and beautiful; ifs form is triangular, having the Frith of 
Forth on the north, on the fouth the water of Leith, diverging 
from the Frith, and running like moft Scottilh rivers and even 
rivulets, in a deep bed with elevated banks. To the weftward, 
this territory very gradually and ilowly continues to widen, and 
at the fame time to afeend, for fome miles, till the fouthern part 
of it is crofled by a narrow and lofty ridge in the form of a 
cock’s comb, called Corjlorphine Hillsy and the reft of it begins 
to flope downwards to the river Amon, on the north-weft. 

From the Water of Leith, two miles weftward from the 
harbour, the country to the fouth rapidly afeends to a very 
confiderable height. The afeent terminates in a horizontal 
ridge, which runs from eaft to weft, and is about three hun¬ 
dred feet above the level of the fea. Along the fummit of 
this ridge is fituated what is ufually called the New Town of 
Edinburgh} which from its elevated pofltion is enabled to 
overlook, toward the north, the Frith of Forth, with the op- 
pofite bold coaft of Fife ; and on this fide the beautiful inter¬ 
vening territory, which is well cultivated and adorned with 
numerous villas. 

To the fouth of the ridge on which the New Town Hands 
is a deep valley; fouthward from which fuddenly afeends an¬ 
other ridge or long hill, upon which is placed the Old Town, 
or the moft important part of the andent city of Edinburgh. 
This ridge, whofe higheft point is on the weft, terminates in 
that quarter in a precipitous and lofty rock, on which the 
caftle is placed ; the hill gradually defeends to the eaft. On the 
ridge, formed by its fummit, the High Street is built, which 
terminates on the eaft at the valley on which the pajace of 
Holyrood-houfe ftands. From the High Street, ^ong its 
whole length from the caftlc to the palace, fucceffive narrow 
lanes defce'nd down the fteep fides of the hill; thofe on the 
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north terminate in the valley which divides the New from 
the Old Town, and which, from its anciently having been 
covered with water, is termed the North Loch ; on the fouth, 
the'lanes from the High Street defeend into a deep and narrow 
valley, in which is the ftreet called the Cowgate, running pa¬ 
rallel to the High Street, and the remainder of this low ground, 

toward the weft, is occupied by the broad and ancient ftreet 
called the Grafs Market. Toward the eaft it has not been 
built upon. 

From the Cowgate other lanes afeend toward the fouth, 
where a third long ridge, covered with buildings, runs parallel 
to the High Street j but which is not like it, formed into a 
precipitate hill, except toward the eaft, where it approaches 
Salifbury Craigs. On the fouth it defeends gradually into an 
extenfive valley, where was anciently the South Loch, or 
Borough Loch ; but which being drained, is now called Hope 
Park, or the Meadow. The notion at one time entertained 
that the Cowgate had been covered with water, is fliewn by 
Maitland to be erroneous. 

The city of Edinburgh thus ftands on three parallel ridges $ 
two of which are of conliderable breadth at the fummit, and run 
in nearly a horizontal direftion from eaft to weft. The cen¬ 
tral ridge, however, is fo narrow on its fummit, as in moft 
places barely to leave room for the breadth of the High Street. 
This ridge alfo differs from the other two in this refpe£i, that 
inftead of running horizontally like them from eaft to weft, its 
weftern point is a lofty fortified rock, feen by travellers at a 
great diftance, while it gradually defeends eaftward, till at the 
diftance of a mile, it finks into a plain. 

To the fouthward, the country gradually rifes with a great 
variety of furface, and the view is terminated by lofty moun¬ 
tains, which at one point are fcarcely five miles diftant. On 
the weft the territory is more level; fo that from Edinburgh 
Caftle a fine plain is feen richly cultivated, and ftretching to 
the diftance of fourteen miles, where the country gradually 
afeends, till it forms the elevated tra£l which looks down upon 
the courfe of the river Clyde and the city of Glafgow. 

On the eaft, the vicinity of Edinburgh is fo irr^ular and 
rugged, as irrefiftibly to fuggeft the idea that this has once 
been the feene of fome ^eat natural convulfion. Three hills 
are chiefly worthy of notice j they confift, like that on which 
the High Street ftands, of rugged precipices, with an elevated 
fummit toward the weft, from which they defc;end or trail 
along, in a gradual manner, eaftward. The loweR.of thefe is 
the Calton Hill. ; , ' v . 

The horizontal ridge of the New Town terminatea fuddenly 
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on the eaft, oppofite to the middle of the High Street. The 
territory on the north eaft of the New Town cbnfifts of a gra¬ 
dual defcent toward Leith j and that on the fouth-eaft» after 
palfing a fudden chafm, is occupied by the Calton Hill, which 
abruptly rifes aloft, and exhibits in that quarter a front of 
precipitous and broken rocks, which incroach upon the North 
Loch, and prefs toward the Old Town or centre of the city. 
On their fummit is an obfervatory; on one lide is the Bride¬ 
well } and on the brow of the hill is a public walk, which 
commands an exteniive view of a group of the moft interefting 
objeQis which the world can exhibit—a fertile country, a great 
city, a fortified caftle, a crowded fea-port, a royal palace, and 
a great extent of ocean; the whole diverfified by rugged rocks 
and precipices clofe at hand, and by the lofty mountains, which 
border upon the weftern Highlands, which form the diftant 
horizon. 

The ridge to the fouthward of the High Street, or Old 
Town, of Edinburgh, terminates, like that on the north, in a 
fudden chafm on the eaft, beyond which a lofty precipice 
afcends. Here, however, every thing is on a grander fcale ; 
the rocks are more lofty, and are fucceeded by others, which 
form a fingular tra£t of mountainous territory in the vicinity of 
the palace. The chief divifions of thefe hills are called Sali/~ 
bury Craigs and Arthur’s Seat. The former, a semi-circular 
precipice of great height and extent, is the moft wefterly, and 
is fuppofed to derive its name from an Earl of Saltlbury who 
accompanied Edward 111 . in an expedition. 

Arthui^s Seat^ to the eaftward of Salifbury Craigs, confifts 
of two extenfive hills; one of which riling into a lofty peak 
overlooks the furrounding country, and is 819 feet above the 
low water-mark at Leith. 

The three ridges on which the city is built are connefled by 
bridges built acrofs the low grounds which divide the whole 
town, or central rid^e, from the New Town on the north, and 
from the fouthern diftri£l on the oppofite fide. 

In confequence of its being divided in the way now men¬ 
tioned, as it were into three diftin£t cities, built upon feparate 
parallel eminences, divided from each other by intervening 
Tallies, there is no city of its extent 'which is lefs perplexing 
to a ftranger, or where he is lefs likely to lofe his way, thsin 
Edinburgh. After the flighteft infpeffion, he cannot poflibly 
miftake one divifion for another; becaufe the Old Town, the 
New Town, and the fouthern diftri£l, are each of moderate 
extent, and have no refemblance to. each other. 

The weftern part of the central divifion of Edinburgh rifts 
aIcA, and overlooks the wliole city. At the fummit or preci¬ 
pitous 
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pitous extremity the caftle is Gtuated» conGfting of an area of 
about fix Englifti acres. Before the invention of artillery it mutt 
have appeared impregnable j on the nortli, the weft, and the fouth 
it appears inacceflible, being on a rock of 300 feet in height, 
which is at many places abfolutely perpendicular. On the eaft, 
Ae only quarter from which it is acceflible, it is feparated 
from the buildings of the city by a kind of glacis or fpace of 
about 350 feet in length and 300 in breadth, called the Caflle 
Hill, which alfo commands a profped of the city and its whole 
environs, with the fea, and the oppofite coaft of Fife. At the 
weftern termination of the Caftle Hill is the outer barrier of the 
caftle, beyond which is a dry ditch, with a draw-bridge and 
gate} the whole commanded by a half moon mounted with 
twelve and eighteen pounders. Within the gate is a guard 
room } beyond which, on a road winding upward, toward 
the north, are two gateways, the firft of which is very ftrong, 
and has two port-cullifes. Beyond the inner gateway is a bat¬ 
tery, mounted with brafs guns; near which are ftore-houfes 
for gun-carriages and other implements of artillery. On the 
north is a grand ftore-room and arfenal, which, together with 
the other magazines in the fort, are capable of containing 
30,000 ftand of arms. In addition to thofe already mentioned, 
are fome other batteries at different points of the circumfe¬ 
rence of the rampart or wall by which the brow of the rock is 
encircled} but the fortifications correfpond with none of the 
rules of art, being built according to the irregular form of the 
precipice on which they ftand. So that to this day the chief 
ftrength of the caftle may be confidcred as confifting in its 
height and inacceflible fituation. The higheft part of the 
caftle, which is towards the fouth-eaft, confifts of a number 
of houfes in the form of a fquare, affording a parade for exer- 
eife. The buildings are chiefly laid out in barracks for the 
officers. 

High Street, At the eaftem extremity of the-glacis of the 
caftle the High Street of Edinburgh begins, and continues-with¬ 
out interruption downward along the ridge of the hill to the 
palace of Holyrood-hdufe. The upper part of this ftreet is 
about 140 feet above the level of the North Loch, and almoft 
180 feet above Holyrood-houfe. The ftreet from the caftle- 
gate to the palace-gate is 5,570 feet. The defcent is regular, 
and it runs all the way nearly in a right line ; at the fame time 
the bendings are fufficient to interrupt the view from one end 
to the other ; and the view is farther broken by Ibme edifices 
which are ftill fuffered to encroach upon the ftreet.- The 
High Street receives various appellations to diftinguilh diffe¬ 
rent parts of it; near the cattle it is termed the Cq^/e Hill t 
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fom^hat lower clown, the Lawn Market^ from a branch of 
trade formerly carried on there; at the lower end of the 
Lawn Market, where (lands the ancient Epifcopal Cathedral, 
or Church of St. Giles, the ftreet for a confiderable didance is 
called, by way of didinftion, the High Street; this being the 
mod frequented and public part of it \ further down the hill, 

at a place where the city wall anciently crofled it, the appel¬ 
lation of the Canongate is given, and continues downward to the 
palace. From the upper end of the Lawn Market a dreet de- 
feends the hill fouthward, in a winding direction, to the Grafs 
Market and Cowgate. In ancient times, one of the gates of 
the city was in the middle of this dreet. The gate was 
covered by a done arch, termed in the Scottilh dialedl a bon^ j 
and hence the dreet receives the appellation to this day of the 
Weji Bow. 

From the middle of the Lawn Market toward the north, a 
communication witlt the New Town has of late years been 
opened, by means of a great mound of earth, which erodes 
the North Loch. At the lower end of the Lawn Market, the 
dreet is embarraded by an old prifon, and fome houfes called 
Luchen-boothsy which occupy the middle of it; but thefe are 
beginning to be removed. Adjoining to them is a fmall fquare, 
called the Parliament-clofey to the fouth of the dreet. The 
(ides of the fquare are formed by the cathedral of St. Giles 
bn the north j on the fouth and wed, partly by the parliament- 
houfe. The remainder of the fquare, which is not extenlivc, 
is completed by lofty private buildings of hewn done, and the 
centre is adorned with a beautiful equedrian datue of Charles II. 
A little below the Cathedral of St. Giles, the Crofs of Edin¬ 
burgh anciently dood } and the fpot, which is marked by a 
fort of radiated pavement, dill receives the appellation of the 
Crofs. Here the Scottilh datutes w'ere anciently proclaimed j 
and here royal and other public proclamations arc dill made. 
Here alfo the principal citizens in former times were accuf- 
tomed to alTemble every day betwixt the hours of one and two 
in the afternoon j and for their entertainment a fet of bells is 
placed in the deeple of the adjoining cathedral, upon which, 
at that hour, a perfon, who receives a falary from the magill 
trates, daily plays, in the manner of a harplichord, a variety of 
tunes. At no great didance below the proper crofs of Edin¬ 
burgh, are two great bridges of communication which connebl 
the Old Town with the northern and fouthern didrids. Thefe 
bridges form a mod beautiful and elegant dreet. The central 
hill is alfo croffed fomewhat lower by another dreet, which on 
the,fouth receives the appellation of St. Marfs Wynd; and on 
the no|th, of Leith Wynd. 
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The Cowgate refembles the High Street only in the ioftinefs 
of its buildings, being too narrow to admit of a fide pavement 
for foot paflengers, and being now rapidly falling into decay, 
in confequence of the extenfion of the city into more favour¬ 
able fituations. 

From the Caftle Hill to the palace, the whole fpace is oc¬ 
cupied, or rather mofi: inconceivably crowded, with buildings 
in rows down each fide of the hill. Thefe buildings are piled 
up to a great height ; and as the lanes (or, as they are called,- 
clofesj) between the rows are feldom more than from fix to ten 
feet in breadth, the lower ftories are neceflarily extremely dark. 
The lanes, however, have fome variety. Thofe which admit 
a carriage to pafs through them are ufually termed ivynds, 
and in fome places fmall fquares are formed, which arc ufually 
termed courts ,• but none of thefe are very ancient. 

The communications between the High Street of Edinburgh, 
or the central ridge of that city, and the northern and fouthern 
difi;ri£Is, are themfelves no fmall curiofities. The raoft remark¬ 
able confifis of the two bridges, which form one continued 
ftreet, crofling the High Street, and at right angles with it. 
In 1763 the North Bridge was begun by William Mylne the 
archite£I, brother to him who built Blackfriar’s Bridge. It 
confills of thretf great arches with feveral fmall ones at each 
end, of the following dimenfions: width of the three great 
arches, 72 feet each; breadth or thickuefs of the piers, 13* 
each; width of the fmall arches, 20 feet each; total length of 
the piers and arches, 31 o feet; length of the bridge from the 
High Street to Prince’s Street, 1,125 feet» height of the great 
arches from the top of the parapet to the bafe, 68 ; breadth 
of the bridge within wall over the arches, 40 ; breadth at each 
end, 50 feet. 

The South Bridge^ thrown over the Cowgate, is in the fame 
line with the North Bridge ; but not fo high. The foundation 
done was laid on the ifl; Auguft 1785. The bridge, confiding 
of 22 arches, was built, the old houfes removed, the elegant 
new buildings on both fides finilhed, the (hops occupied, and 
the dreet opened for carriages, in March 1788, an operation 
of wonderful celerity, which proved a fource not of expence 
but of profit to the public. 

Another communication between the centre of the city and 
the New Town of Edinburgh has of late years been opened, 
by means of a mound of earth laid from the Lawn Market 
acrofs the North Loch. This mound was made paflable for 
carriages in three years. It is above 800 feet in length. 

The fouthern didri£l: of Edinburgh is a mixture of ancient 
and modern btyldings, in which, upon the whole, the flatter 
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predominate. The weftem p^rt of this diilri^l Is occupied by 
Tarious hofpitals j and beyond thefe is a very mean fuburb 
called Portjburghy from its vicinity to the weftem port or gate 
of the city. 

The northern diftrift of Edinburgh, called the New Town, 
may well be confidered as the pride of Scotland, It is excelled 
in regularity, elegance, and magnificence, by no city in the 
world. It may be regarded as confifting of two parts; the 
New Town as originally defigned in 1767, and nearly com¬ 
pleted } and the additional buildings erefled or creeling to the 
eaft and the north of it. 

The city of Edinburgh is nearly feven miles in circumference, 
and upon the whole, an obje£t of no fmall curiofity. The 
durable materials of its buildings, together with the rapid im¬ 
provements which have taken place fince the commencement 
of the reign of George the Third, enable it to exhibit at once 
the dwellings and the accommodation required by the fame 
people in very different ftates of fociety, and in remote periods 
of dieir hiftory. The houfes may ftill be feen in which the 
proudeft and wealthieft of the Scottifh nobles and gentry for¬ 
merly found adequate accommodation for a city refidence, but 
which are now occupied by ordinary mechanics and tradefmen ; 
while in their immediate vicinity, and in full view, a city of 
palaces has been reared, which marks ftrongly by contrail 
the altered Hate of this part of the Britilh empire. 

In confequence of the extreme irregularity of the foil, the 
vicinity of the Frith of Forth, and the fertility of the adjoining 
country, it is perhaps impoflible to find in the world a fituarion 
prefentitig fuch a boundlefs variety as occurs in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Edinburgh, of beautiful, magnificent, and fingular 
feenery. At every flop the profpe£l alters, objefts already 
feen appear in different points of view, or new ones afeend 
into notice. In particular, the views from the weftern part 
of Queen Street, from the Calton Hill, from the Callle Hill, 
from Salilbury Craigs, from a variety of fituations on the 
adjoining hills, and more efpecially from the towering fummit 
of Arthur’s Seat, are inconceivably magnificent. 

Edinbi^rgh is well fupplied with excellent water, and at 
an eafy expence. 

Leith. Leith, which is the port of Edinburgh, fiands at 
the mouth of a fmall river of that name, and appears to have 
been anciently called Inverleith. The harbour is formed by 
the conflux of the Water of Leith with the fea. The depth 
at the mouth of^ the harbour is at neap tides about nine, but 
in high fpring tides about fixteen feet. It is entirely a tide 
harbour; the water in the river being too trifling to alfift the 

navigation. 
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navigation. It ha* wet and dry docks* and other conveniences 
for (hip-building. Leith confifts of two pariihes, called Soutb 
and Nartb Leith. In the former the greateft part of the toWn 
is included; and alfo a confiderable country diftri£l extending 
fouthward towards Arthur’s Seat, and including the ancient 
parifh of Reftalrig. South Leith contains in its fuburbs many 
fine houfes belonging to wealthy merchants, and one or two 
good ftreets i but in general the town is laid out in an irregular 
form, with narrow ftreets and lanes, which are ufually ex¬ 
tremely dirty. Leith is alfo ill fupplied with fre(h water; that 
in the wells is neither, good nor abundant; and the inhabitants 
have never adopted any rational plan for fupplying tliemfelves 
from a diftance. They once levied money by a voluntary 
contribution, to bring water from a lake in the parifli, called 
Lochendy which is about 500 yards in length, and half as much 
in breadth, but the. water was never good, and is continually 
becoming worfe. 

Municipality. By its municipal conftitution, Edinburgh 
is divided into fcveral diftri£ls. Of thefe, the ancient royal 
borough, or royalty as it is called, is the head. It confifts of 
the High Street to the head of the Canongate, of the Cowgate 
and Grafs Market, with their adjoining lanes. The magiftrates 
of this ancient diftri£l, in the chamber of barons, or lords 
of all the reft, appoint inferior magiftrates, who govern the 
Canongate, the fuburbs of Portfburgh and the Potter Row, 
and the Town of Leith, under the appellation of Baron Bailies. 
Edinburgh, ftrictly fo called, that is the ancient royal borough, 
has a municipal government, confiding of what is called the 
toivn council, compofed of thirty-three perfons; twenty-five 
ronftitute the ordinary council, which alone manages many 
of the city’s affairs, and the remaining eight are extraordinary 
members. Thefe magiftrates are merclumts and tradefmen. In 
many refpe£i:s the magiftrates of boroughs are ftill confidered 
as immediate dependants or fervants of the crown, particularly 
in the forms by which property in boroughs is transferred 
A burgefs felling his houfe furrenders it to the magiftrates, 
as the king’s commiifioners or bailies, and they deliver the 
poffeflion to the purchafer. It was probably under fome 
notion of this fort of their immediately reprefenting the king, 
that the town council of Scottilh boroughs afltimed the privilege, 
which they ftill exercife, of granting charters, ftyled feals of 
caufe, to particular clafles of tradefmen, called crafts, or com* 
panics of arts, conftituting them into feparate incorporations. 
Thefe incorporated trades gradually grew into importance in 
the feveral boroughs ; and at laft a diftin&ion came to be made 
between them and the merchants properly fo called, who merely 
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buy and fell, but do not exerclfe any branch of art or manufac¬ 
ture. The incorporations created by the town councils appear 
at laft to have innfted upon being allowed to fit, by their repre- 
fentatives, in the body which beftowed upon them a political 
exiftence. The municipal conllitution of Edinburgh, which 
was not ultimately fixed without many ftruggles, is fo contrived 
as to preferve a fort of balance between the merchants or petfons 
who fell commodities, and the incorporated tradefmen. 

Merchant Company, The merchants of Edinburgh were 
erefted into a body corporate, on the 19th of 0£tober i68l ; 
when they received a royal charter, under the name of the com¬ 
pany of merchants in the city of Edinburgh. The charter 
authorizes "them to'eleft a prefident, who is called the Majler 
of the Merchant Companyy together with twelve alliftants, a 
treafurer, clerk, and oflEcers. The company were empowered 
to purchafc lands, to make bye-laws, to levy a tax upon ap¬ 
prentices and members, chiefly for the fupport of their poor. • 

Fourteen Incorporations. The incorporated trades are four¬ 
teen in number 5 and each trade ele£ts, under certain reftriflions, 
a prefident, plied its Deacony by whom it is reprefented in the 
town council. They take precedence of each other in the 
order in which they are enumerated. 

ift. The Royal College of Burgeonsy ercfted into a corporation 
the ift July 1505. In 1772, the furgeons and barbers were 
feparated in all refpefts, except that the barbers are ftill obliged 
to enter their apprentices in the regifter kept by the furgeons ; 
and by a charter dated 14th March 1778, this incorporation 
was erected anew, under the name of the Royal College of 5 «r- 
geons of the city of Edinburgh. • 

2d. The Goldfmithsy originally incorporated with the ham¬ 
mermen. The period of their feparation is uncertain j but 
it was before 1581, when a charter from the town council 
preferibed to them minute and judicious regulations concerning 
their apprentices, and work. 

3d. T^he Skinners xirere erefled into a corporation in or before 
the year 1586. 

4th. TTfe Farriers were alfo incorporated.; but at what time 
is unknown.' 

5th. The Hammermen entered into a corporation the 2d May 
1483. This communi^ at that time comprehended the fol¬ 
lowing crafts: blackfmiths, goldfmiths, faddlers, cutlers, and 
armourers. There are now comprehended in it the blackfmiths, 
cutlers, faddlers, lockfmiths, armourers, pewterers, fheer- 
fmiths, watch-makers, goldfmiths, hook-makers, pin-makers, 
belt-makers, founders, braziers, copper-fmiths, and white-iron- 
fmi^s. 

6th and 
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6di and 7th. The Wrights and Mafons form a fingle incor* 
poration ; but they have a double reprefentation in the town 
council, one deacon being annually chofen to reprefent each. 
They were incorporated the 15th O£tobcr 1475, and are com<. 
monly known by the name of the United Incorporation of Mary's 
Chapel, The following crafts are comprized in this defcription: 
wrights, mafons, bowyers, glaziers, plumbers, upholfterers, 
painters, flaters, fievewrights, and coopers. 

8th. The Tailors poflefs feveral charters ratified by the Scottilli 
kings i but the time of their firft incorporation is unknown. 

9th. The Bakers poflefs a charter in 1522, which mentions 
their having been in pofleflion of previous charters, then loft. 

10th. The Flejhers are a very old incorporation ; but the time 
of their inftitution is unknown. It appears, hov/ever, that 
as early as 1488 regulations for them were eftabliftied by the 
magiftrates. At that time they appear to have been dealers 
in fi(h as well as flefh. They reje£i the appellation of butchers^ 
accounting it harih and murderous. 

11 th. The Cordiners or Shoemakers are among the oldeft incor> 
porations in Edinburgh. Maitland places their inftitution in 
1449. 

12th. The Weavers were incorporated by a charter, dated 
31ft January 1475. 

13th. The Waukers were originally clothiers. Their employ¬ 
ment is now circumfcribed to the milling and fcowering of 
cloth. They were incorporated on the 20th Auguft 1500. 
The Hatters were united with them in 1672. 

14th. The Bonnet Makers were incorporated in 1530. By 
the faihion of wearing hats their bufinefs has been ruined. 
The Dyers were united with this incorporation in 1640. 

The Candle Makers were incorporated 5 th September 1517; 
but they have no reprefentation in the council. It will alfo 
be obferved that feveral new trades remain neceflTarily unrepre- 
fented in the council, as bookfellers, printers, engravers, grocers, 
vintners, and others; 

The town council is defied in the following manner: firft 
the fourteen incorporations meet by themfelves; and each 
incorporation makes out a lift (or leet^ as it is called) of fix 
perfons, out of which the deacon of each incorporation muft 
be chofen. Thefe fourteen lifts or leets dre laid before the 
ordinary council of twenty-four, who ftrike off three names 
from tlie fix, and return the lifts fo abridged to the different 
incorporations; and this is termed Jbortening the leets. Out 
of. the leets thus fhortened the incorporations choofe their re- 
fpeflive deacons, and prefent them to the ordinary council, 
who out of the fourteen deacons choofe fix to be members 

of 
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of their body, upon which the fix council deacons of the former 
year retire. The next ftep in the eledion is the choice of three 
merchants* and two trades’ counfellors. This is performed by 
the ordinary council, but the merchants* and trades’ counfellors 
of the former year do not, upon the choice of their fuc- 
cefibrs, immediately withdraw, but vote along with them in 
the remaining fteps of the eledion. There are then thirty 
members who proceed to make up leets^ out of which the 
lord provoll, dean of guild, treafurer, and bailies muft be 
chofcn. For this purpoie a lifl: is formed of three perfons, one 
of whom muft be ele£led provoll. A fimilar lift for the 
election of dean of guild; a third, for treafurer; and a lilt 
of twelve, out of which the four bailies muft be chofen, all 
of whom in the leets for provoll and magiftrates mull be 
merchants. The leets being made up, thefe thirty being 
joined by them, the eight extraordinary council deacons, ele£l 
the magiftrates for the enfuing year. As the new part of 
the council, ordinary and extraordinary, is now filled up to 
this extent, 

6 Council deacons, 

3 Merchant councellors, 

2 Trades’ counfellors, and, 

8 Extraordinary council deacons, 

19 in all, 

fourteen more members are required to form the full council 
of thirty-three. . Of thefe the following eleven are chofen 
on the nrft Tuefday after Michaelmas (29th of September); 
the lord provoll, either a new perfon ele^ed into that office, 
or the prefent one continued; four bailies; four old bailies, 
their offices borne by the four bailies of the former year of 
courfe; the dean of guild, either a new perfon ele£led, or the 
prefent one of courie. Hence, if the three offices of lord 
provoll, -dean of guild, and treafurer, Ihould all happen to be 
fupplied with new perfons, inftead of eleven vacancies in the 
coundl being filled up on the day already mentioned, there 
would be fourteen, which would render the council complete ; 
for the perfons who were formerly provoll, dean of guild, and 
treafurer, would, for the enfuing year, become old provoft, old 
dean of guild, and old treafurer \ but if no new perfons are 
ele£led to be provoft, &c. then there are none to fill up the 
places of old provoft, &c. of courfe; which therefore is done, 
either at the next or fome fubfequent meeting, by the ordinary 
council of ^twenty-three or twenty-four. The number is 
therefore various} becaufe it fometimes happens that a new 

provoft. 
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prpvoily dean of guild, and treafurer, do not come into council 
in the fame year, but a new provoft and dean of guild the one 
year, and new treafurer the other, alternately. 

Magistracy. The magiftracy of Edinburgh formerly pofr 
fefled or aflumed very high powers, fetting themfelves fre-r 
quently above the crown, and affe&ing an independence of 
the legifl'ature. Modem good fenfe has reduced thefe extra¬ 
vagant pretenlions, but they Hill pofiefs very ample powers 
in the adminiflration of juilice. 

Lord Provojl. The office of lord provoft of Edinburgh has 
at times been held by men of very great refpe£lability, whofe 
aflivity and public fpirit have much contributed to the improve¬ 
ment of the city. The provoft is ftyled right honourable^ and is 
high flieriff, coroner, and admiral, within the city and liberties, 
and the town, harbour, and road of Leith. He has jurif-r 
diiSlion in matters of life and death. He was an officer of the 
Scottiih parliament, is prefident of the convention of royal 
boroughs, colonel of the trained bands, commander of the 
city guard and of Edinburgh jail. Within the city he has the 
precedency of all the nobility and great officers of ftate upon 
all occafions, walking on the right hand of the king, or of 
his majefty’s commiflioner, and has the privilege of having a 
fword and mace borne before him. The magiftrates are juftices 
of the peace and fherilFs depute ; and the town council are 
patrons of the univerlity, and elc^lors of the city’s reprefen- 
tatives in parliament. They have the right of prefenting to all 
offices of truft, honour, or emolument, depending upon the 
city. 

The lord provoft and magiftrates have one or other of 
theni an cxtenftvc civil, and a ftill more ample criminal jurif-r 
didfion.^ The courts held by them are, the criminal court, 
the bailie court, the ten merk court, and the dean of guild, 
court. j 

The powers of the lord provoft of Edinburgh and of the 
bailies, who are confidered as his deputies as judges of crime, 
are extremely extenfive, though of late they have not beeq 
frequently exerted. Inftances exift on record of trials before 
them for murder, and all inferior crimes, fuch as houfe-breakr 
ing, theft, forgery, ufing falfe keys, lifting dead bodies from 
the grave, celebrating irregular marriages, publifliing defam* 
atory libels, &c. 

Bailie Court. What is called the bailie court is held by one 
of the four bailies, who fit for three months alternately. In 
this court actions for debt are commenced to any amount againftl 
a party who is inhabitant of Edinburgh. This court tries 
frauds againft the city’s revenues, and has a power of valuing 
VoL. IV. U and 
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and felling ruinous houfes within the borough, that they may 
be rebuilt in cafe the proprietors (hall refufe to rebuild them. 

Ten Merit Court. What is called the ten merle court is held 
weekly by one of the bailies. Its name exprefles the extent 
of its jurilcli£Hon j the fum of \^d. being the highest 

amount for which any a£l:ion can be brought before it, except¬ 
ing aflions for fervants’ wages. 

Dean of Guild Court. The dean of guild court regulates 
buildings within the borough, and is very neceflary in Edin¬ 
burgh ; where the height of the houfes, and the manner in 
which they are crowded together, occafions many difputcs. 
The bufinefs of the lord dean of guild, as he is called, is to 
take care that the buildings within the city be ere£led accord¬ 
ing to law ; that encroachments be not made upon the public 
ftreets ; alfo, to judge between adjoining proprietors concern¬ 
ing the limits of their refpedlive properties; to confider the 
ftate of buildings, whether they be in fuch condition as to 
threaten damage to thofe dwelling in them, or to the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and to grant warrant for repairing, pulling down, 
or rebuilding them, according to the circuniltances of the 
cafe. 

The dean of guild has a council of five appointed to him, 
whofe opinions he confults j but if it be a matter of much 
importance, as the ordering a houfe to be pulled down as 
ruinous, he docs not proceed but upon the verdifl of a jury 
of fifteen men, half merchants, half tradefnicn, who are fpe- 
cially called for the purpofe. 

Tonvn's Jlffejfors. As the bailies' and dean of guild of Edin¬ 
burgh, who adl as judges in thofe courts, cannot be fuppofed 
qualified, from their education or habits, to decide upon the 
elaborate written pleadings which are frequently laid before 
them in queitions of importance, the town council allows 
a falary to four ordinary aflclTors, who are members of the 
faculty of advocates; and thefc gentlemen determine all fuch 
caufes. The magiftrate only annexes his fubfeription, to give 
authority to the decifion. His majefty’s advocate and folicitor 
are at times confulted as extraordinary alTeflbrs. 

Baron Bailies. As the town council of Edinburgh are fupe- 
riors of the Canongate, Portfburgh, and Leith, they appoint 
certain of their own number bailies of thefe boroughs of barony. 
They are called the Baron Bailie of the Canongate^ Porfburghy 
&c; The one appointed for Leith is called the Admiral of 
Leith i -becaufc within that diftrift he has a jurifdi£lion in 
maritime afiairs. The baron bailies appoint one or two inha¬ 
bitants of the refpe£live baronies their fubftitutes. Thefe are 
called refident bailies. They hold courts in abfcnce of the 

baron 
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baron bailies for difcufling civil caufes of fmall moment, and 
deciding on petty offences. 

Incorporations of Leith. Mary of Lorraine, queen-dowager 
and regent of Scotland, divided and incoporated the inhabitants 
of Leith in four clafles. The mariners confifting of fliip mailers 
and failors; the maljierst of malt-makers and brewers; the 
trades^ being coopers, fniiths, bakers, weights, &c. j and the 
fourth of merchants and fhop-keepers. Of thefe incorpo¬ 
rations, that of the mariners now makes the principal figure, 
in coni'equence of their polTeifing coiifiderable funds, and of 
their occafional interference in the regulation of affairs relative 
to navigation. Oppofite to- South Leith church there is a 
large houfe belonging to them, called the Trinity Houfe^ from 
its having anciently been an hofpital dedicated to the Holy 
Tiiinity. Some of their poor were formerly kept here; but 
they have adopted the more judicious mode of fupporting them 
as out penfioners. 

Prisons. There are in Edinburgh two jails called Tolboothsy 
and a Bridewell. 

The building called the Tolbooth Hands in the middle of 
the High Street, at the weftern extremity of that range of 
buildings (nioft part of which has been lately pulled down) 
called the Luckenbooths. It was ercflcd by the citizens of 
Edinburgh in 1561, not merely for the purpofes of a prifon, 
but likewife for the accommodation of the parliament and 
courts of juftice, but they being removed, it has been kept 
folcly as a prifon, ever fince 1640. The lafl parlian'ent at 
which royalty prefided was held in the Tolbooth, immediately 
after the coronation of Charles I. in July .1^33. The external 
appearance of the building is mean i nor do the accommoda¬ 
tions within compenfate for the want of elegance without. 
The ground floor of the Tolbooth is partly laid out in {hops, 
and partly occupied by the foldicrs of the town guard. 

Canongate Tolbooth. The Canongate Tolbooth, or prifon, ap¬ 
pears from an infeription on the front, to have been either 
built or repaired in the reign of James VI. It comprizes a 
court-room for the baron bailie of the diflriff, and is fur- 
mounted with a fpire and clock. Befides this there are court 
houfes and prifons in the other fuburbs; but none of thefe 
deferve particular'notice. 

Brideivell. The Edinburgh Bridewell was -founded the 
30th of November 1791, before which period there was an 
inftitution of a fimilar kind, under the name of the Ho\ife of 
•CorreElioHy for the reception of ftrolling poor, vagrants, and 
prollitutes. This eftabliihment was projected in 1632; and 
being the firft of the kind in the town, a perfon was brought 
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from England to fuperlntend its management. This in courfe 
of time being found on a fcale too fmall for the increafed 
population of the city, a new bridewell was proje£led, and 
the prefent building reared; it Hands on the high hill in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh* is of femicircular form, and 
con(iA;s of five floors. It was finiflied in 1796, and the 
expence of its erection defrayed by an afleflTment on the in¬ 
habitants of the city and county, aided by a grant of 5000/. 
from government. 

Revenue. The proper revenue of the city of Edinburgh 
confiils, firft, of certain duties or taxations j fuch as the im- 
poft on wines, the Ihore dues at Leith, the duties collefted at 
the flefli, poultry, fifli, meal, and other markets} the annuity, 
or minifter’s ftipend; fecondly, of landed property, fuch as 
Leith and Bruntsfield Links, Calton Hill, and Meadows, with 
fome houfes and (hops in Edinburgh and Leith; thirdly, of 
their feu duties, as thofe of the mills on the Water of Leith, 
of the houfes in the New Town, &c.; and, fourthly, of what 
is paid for private water-pipes. Befide thefe there is a ftatu- 
tory revenue arifing from a tax of two pence Scots on every 
Scots pint of ale or beer brewed within the city, or imported 
into it. The debts of the city are very great. 

Rotal Exchange. The Exchange is on the north fide of 
the High Street, adjoining ro the fpot where the Crofs formerly 
ftood. It was begun in 1754, and finilhed in 1761. It is an 
elegant building of a fquarc figure, with a court in the centre, 
’rhe principal jjart forms the north fide of the fquare, and ex¬ 
tends from call to well in feet, by 51 feet broad. Pillars 
and arches, fupportiqg a platform, run along the fouth front, 
which faces the fquare, and forms a piazza. In the centre, 
four Corinthian pillars, whofe bafes reft upon the platform, 
fupport a pediment, on which the arms of the city arc en¬ 
graved. This building Is to the fouth, or main front, 60; 
but, by rcafon of the extreme inequality of the furface, to 
the northern 100 feet high. The extreme dimenfions of the 
whole building amount to 182 feet fouth and north, by in 
feet eaft and weft upon the north front, but upon the fouth 
front 147 feet. This fine building has never anfwered the 
purpofe for which it was intended. Inftead of afiembling 
here for bufinefs, the merchants and others ftill continue to 
meet in the open ftreet, where the Crofs formerly was, and 
where they remain, like their anceftors, expofed to all the 
feverity of the weather. 
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CHURCHES. 

All that is called the ancient royal borough, or royalty of the 
fcity of Edinburgh, is confidered as one parifli, to which the 
New Town has been annexed; and it bears the name of 
St. Giles i but this does not include the Canongate, which 
forms a (eparate parilh; nor is the greater part of the fouthern 
diftrift comprized, nor the buildings in the New Town beyond, 
the regular parallelogram or plan adopted by the public for 
that part of the city. Thefc belong to the parilh of St. Cuth- 
bert, which Includes a confiderable part of the adjoining 
country. The town of Leith has alfo a difl:in£l: eccleiialtical 
eftablimment, and is divided into two parilhes, called the 
North and the South. In Edinburgh and Leith, the regular 
ellablilhed clergy of the Prefbyterlan church, who receive 
falaries from the public, are twenty-four in number. Of thefe, 
three belong to Leith, two to the Canongate, and two to 
St. Cuthbert’s, commonly called the Kirk. The remainder 
are allotted to the new and old divilions of the royal borough 
of Edinburgh, the magiftrates of which are their patrons. 
Befide thefe, however, there are fome other churches con- 
nefted with the elliablifhment, called Chapels of Eafe s the 
incumbents of which are fupported chiefly, like diflTenters, 
out of the revenue colIc£led from the rents of the feats. One 
of thefe chapels of eafe is in the parilh of St. Cuthbert, two 
in the Canongate, one in the ancient part of the city of Edin¬ 
burgh, and one in Leith, belides a chapel in which the Gaelic 
or Erfe language is preached, for the accommodation of the 
lower clafs of perfons who refort to Edinburgh from the 
Highlands, and who aG in great numbers in the capacity of 
chairmen, porters, and fervants. 

St. Giles. The church of St. Giles, the ancient catliedral, 
is Gtuated in the High Street, and forms the northern boundary 
of the Parliament Square or Clofe. It meafures in length 
from eaft to weft, over the walls, 206 feet j at the weft end it 
is j 10 fl£ec broad, and in the middle 129, but at the eaft only 
76. It is a beautiful Gothic building, adorned with a lofty 
fquare toxn^er, the top of which is encircled with open figured 
ftone work, refemblirig the ornaments that enrich the circle of 
an imperial crown. From each fide and each corner of the 
tower rifes a flip of ftone work, which meeting in the fop 
. with that which fprings from the oppofite fides, forms four 
arches, interfeffing each other, artd completing the figure of 
an imperial crown, the top of which terminates in a pointed 
fpire. The church is built on a very elevated lituation, and the 
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height of the fpire is 16: feet. At what time this fabric was 
reared does not appear, but it was long in great eftimation 
as a religious eitabliiliment, and about forty altars were 
founded in it. In 1466 James III. ere£led it into a collegiate 
church; of which the chapter confifted of a provoft, curate, 
i 6 prebendaries, a miniller of the choir, four choriftcrs, a 
facriilan, and beadle. At the Reformation, the facrcd utcnlils 
belonging to this church were feized and fold by the magiftrates 

of Edinburgh. The money was applied, after repairing 
the church, to augment the ordinary funds of the incorpo¬ 
ration. The church itfelf was divided by partition walls; 
and its principal apartments are ftill ufed as four feparate 
churches, under the appellation of the Neiv Churchy the Old 
Churchy the Tolhooth Churchy which is adjoining to the prifon, 
and Haddow's Hole Churchy fo called from a gentleman of that 
name having been confined in it. To each of thefe churches 
two clergymen are allotted. The New Church is formed out 
of the choir of St. Giles. It is confidered as the principal 
church of the city; it has been fitted up in a new and elegant 
manner, with a gallery which goes along two fides and one of 
its ends. In this gallery is a feat or ornamented throne for 
the king, which is ufed by the commiflioner to the general 
affembly of the church. In the fame gallery are feats for the 
magiftrates of Edinburgh, and for the judges of the two 
courts of Seflion and Exchequer, who attend divine fervice 
duriri]^ the time of Seffion, in their robes. The pulpit and 
the front of the gallery are covered with crimfon velvet fringed 
with gold. The lefier apartments of this church are allotted 
to other purpofes. 

College Church. The College Church, the fecond in point 
of antiquity in Edinburgh, is a fine fpecimen of Gothic archi- 
tefkure, but the plan has never been completed, the choir, 
the central tower, and the crofs alone have been erefted. It 
was founded by Mary of Gneldres, queen of James II. in 
1462, and was a collegiate church, confiding of a provoft, 
eight prebendaries, and two chorifters. The body of the 
foundrefs is interred in the north aide of the church. The 
remaining churches have been built fince the Reformation 

Gre^riars. The Old and New Greyfriars form one building 
on the ground of a monaftery in the midft of the mod public 
cemetery of Edinburgh. 

Trcn Church. This church, which derived its name from 
its vicinity to the tron or public beam ufed in former times for 
weighing merchandize, was opened in 1647; and is now a 
very confpicuous objeft, ftanding at the point in the centre 
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of the town, where the two bridges communicate with each 
other. 

Lady Eflher's Church. Lady Efther’s Church a building of 
moderate extent, fituated in the fouthern diftri£t, near the 
Infirmary and the High School, owes its origin to a donation 
by dame Margaret KcrLady Efther, in 1674. 

Canongate Church. Anciently the abbey church of Holy- 
rood-houfe, was the parilh church of the Canongate ; but 
James VII. during his refidence in Scotland, having ordered 
the church to be fet apart as a chapel royal, the inhabitants of 
the Canongate were under the neceflity of building the prefenc 
church for themfelves, which is a large building conllrufted 
in the ancient fafiiion, in the form of a crofs, and contains 
feats appropriated to feveral of the nobility, who once refided 
in the Canongate. 

Zt. Cuthbert's Church. The church of St. Cuthbert is chiefiy 
remarkable within, as a large building well adapted to contain 
a very numerous congregation, and without as a coarfe Hone 
building, which has recently been ornamented with a fpire. 

St. Andretu's Church. St. Andrew’s is a handfome oval 
building, fituated on the north fide of George Street, in the 
New Town. 

St. Georgis Church. The laft founded church in Edinburgh 
is called St. George’s} an elegant building in the New Town, 
which was opened for divine fervice in 18 J4. ' 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

Heriofs Hofpiial. This magnificent fabric, elleemed the 
fineft and moft regular fpecimen of Gothic architedfure left 
by Inigo Jones, is fituated in the fouthern diftrifl:, on the 
fummit of the ridge, and confifts of a fquare, whofe fide 
meafures 162 feet on the outfide, leaving an open court 94 
feet each way in the middle. The north sind eaft fides of this 
court are decorated with piazzas, and a walk feet in breadth. 
This court is paved with fquare ftones, and has a well in the 
middle. Over the gateway is a fpire and a clock} and the 
upper corners of the building on the outfide are ornamented 
with turrets. The windows are 200, fo ornamented that no 
one is fimilar to another ; a circumflance which to perfons of 
tafte confiitutes the chief deformity of the building. The 
chapel, which is on the fouth fide of the building, is extremely 
beautiful. This hofpital was founded by George Heriot, a 
goldfmith in Edinburgh, who from fmall beginnings realized 
a fum of 50,000/, which at the time when he died (1624) was 
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confidered a very large fortune. After providing largely for 
two illegitimate daughters, and giving legacies to his relations 
and friends, he bequeathed the refiduc of his property, 23,625/., 
to the town council and minifters of Edinburgh, for building 
and endowing an hofpital for the maintenance and education 
of indigent children, the fons of burgcfles of that city. The 
number of boys maintained in it has been various at different 
periods ; at one time they amounted to 140, and are ftill above 
ji 00. They are inllru£i:cd in reading and writing, Englifh, and 
arithmetic, and on being apprenticed each boy is allowed 25/. 
and a farther donation of 5/. at the end of his fervice. 

Watfords Hofpital. Watfon’s Hofpital is inilituted for the 
education of boys, the children or grandchildren of decayed 
merchants in Edinburgh. It is a handfome building, lituated 
in the neighbourhood of Heriot’s Hofpital, and contains about 
60 boys, who are taught by the beft mailers, Englifh, Latin^ 
Greek, and French, fo as to be prepared for the univerfity. 
They are alfo taught writing, arithmetic, and book-keeping, 
fo as to be qualified for the counting-houfe} together with 
geography, with the ufe of the globes and maps. Such of 
thent as difeover an unufual capacity for literature are allowed 
10/. per annum for five years after they leave the hofpital, to 
aflift them in profecuting their (Indies at the univerfity. 
Others, at fifteen or fixteen years of age, are bound apprentices 
to different employments; and 20/. are allowed as an apprentice 
fee. On producing certificates of their good behaviour, when 
twenty-five years of age, they receive a bounty of 50/. The 
founder, George Watfon, was the fon of a merchant in Edin^^ 
burgh, who left his affairs in embarraffment. After afling in 
various fituations, he was appointed accountant to the Bank of 
Scotland, and afterwards treafurer to the Merchants’ Maiden 
Hofpital \ and to the Society for Propagating Chriftian Know- 
lege. He died in 1723, bequeathing his property, 12,000/., to 
the Merchant Comply of Edinburgh to build this hofpital. 

Qharity Workhoufes^ , The charity workhoufe of Edinburgh 
is a municipal inftitution intended for the fupport of the aged 
and infirm- poor. It ftands in the neighbourhood of the two 
former hofpitals, and confifts of a very plain building, which 
was ere£led in 1743* The expence wes defrayed by volun- 
la^ fojbfcription j and the ordinary mode of fupportiag the 
eflabliftment is by a tax of two per cent, on the valued rents of 
the city, by coUeAipns at the church doors and other charit¬ 
able donations, by the labour of the perfons refiding in it, and 
by Voluntary contributions of the citizens made in confequence 
of public intimation of a deficiency of the funds. Ip the 
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Canongate, atid in the parifli of St. Cuthbert, ate fimilar efta- 
bliftiments, which are fupported in the fame manner. 

Alerchants’ Maiden Hofpital. The'hofpital which bears this 
name was ereQed toward the end of the feventeenth century 
by voluntary contribution} to which the company of merchants 
gave peculiar afliftance; and Mrs. Mary Erflcine contributed 
12)000 merks. Its annual revenues are now confiderable* 
amounting to upwards of 1,400/4 fterling. Seventy girls are 
maintained in it, who receive the profits of their own work, 
and a trifling fum on their leaving the houfe. The builditig is 
very ordinary. 

Trade/ Maiden Hofpital. Near to this is iituated the Trades’ 
Maiden Hofpital, inftituted foon after the former, deilined for 
the education and fupport of the daughters of decayed tradef- 
men. Mrs. Mary Erlkine was a liberal contributor to this 
charity. 

Orphan Hofpital. From the North Bridge is feen, clofely 
adjoining on the north-eaft of it, the Orphan Hofpital. It was 
planned by Andrew Gardener, merchant in Edinburgh in 1732, 
received countenance from the Society for Propagating Chriftiatl 
Knowledge, and was affifted by a liberal fubfcription. Orphan 
children are received not under feven years of age, from any 
quarter of the kingdom, and are not continued after fourteen. 
Its revenues are inconfiderable, being fupported chiefly by fmall 
benefaflions from charitable perfons, and by a part of the fums 
coIle£led at the church doors. 

Trinity Hofpital is fituated in the neighbourhood of 
Trinity College church, and endowed by the fame foundrefs, 
Mary of Gueldres. After feme difaflers at tlie Reformation, 
it furvived the fate of moft other religious and charitable 
eftablifhments, and was deilined for the fupport of decayed 
burgeflfes of Edinburgh, their wives and unmarried children, 
not below fifty years of age. Forty perfons are maintained in 
it, befides a confiderable number of out-penfioners. The refi- 
dents are very liberally fupported, being allowed decent clothes, 
feparate apartments, and a fmall library. 

Difpenfary. The public difpenfary is a valuable inftitution, 
founded in 1770, by Dr. Andrew Duncan, phyfician. It is 
chiefly fupported by voluntary contributions, and refembles 
eilablifhments of the fame defeription in J.iOndon. 

Gitlefpi/s Hofpital. The founder of this ftru£lure was au 
eminent manufa£lurer of fnuflF in Edinburgh. It is intended 
for the fupport of aged perfons ; and thofe bearing the name of 
the founder are preferred. It is a neat Hone building, exe¬ 
cuted in a ftyle of moderate expence, with a fmall tower in 
the centre and a parapet, and (^thic turrets at fuitable dif- 
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tances around the roof. It (lands to the north-weft of the 
caftle) near a fuburb called Wright’s Houfes. 

There are alfo in Edinburgh, a Magdalen Hefpital^ a Lying- 
in Hofpiialt a Hofpital for the Induftrtons Blinds and a Society for 
the Relief of the Dejlitute Sick. 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

The public amufements of Edinburgh do not form a con- 
fpicuous figure in its defcription. There is no Opera-houfe, 
nor any public mufical eftablilhment. The Theatre is fmall, 
and although curiofity occafionally attrafts full audiences, it is 
not, in general, well attended. There is a Circus for horfeman- 
(hip, but it is not of fufficient importance to require particular 
notice. The amufements moft popular and moft congenial to 
the general difpofition feem to be thofe in which the parties to 
be amufed can take an a£live (hare, and particularly thofe 
which are familiarized by habit, endeared by national pecu¬ 
liarity, or recommended by the pofition of the city. Among 
thefe may be mentioned, the various Societies of Archers; the 
Golf Cluhi the Caledonian Hunty and the Leith Races. 
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THIRD GENERAL DIVISION. 

IRELAND. 


TJISTORY. The period of the firft population of Ireland has 
given rife to much loofe conje£Iure, and much ingenious 
difcuffion. The great predileflion of the people for the boalt 
of anceftral antiquity, has led many writers to fubfcribe to a 
belief in the genealogy of a long feries of kings of whom 
nothing is known but their names, while the ingenuity of a 
learned antiquary has (hewn a . (Iriking and curious affinity 
between the vernacular language of the Irifh at this day, and 
the only remaining trace of the Carthaginian or Phoenician 
tongue preferved by Plautus. Without exploring thefe pro¬ 
found recelTes of inquiry, it will be fuificient to give a fhort 
view of Ireland, and its hiflorical epochs, as detailed by Mr. 
Pinkerton. 


The large and fertile illand of Ireland, being (ituated to the 
weft of Great Britain, was probably difcovered by the Phoeni¬ 
cians as early as the filler illand. On the firft dawn of his¬ 
tory, and when the north-weft of Europe was as obfeure to 
the Greeks as the iilands on the north-eaft of Siberia were re¬ 


cently to His, it would feern that Ireland conftituted one of the 
Calfiterides. The poems aferibed to Orpheus deferve no cre¬ 
dit, but it appears that the illand was known to the Greeks 
by the name of Juvema, about two centuries before the birth 
of Chrift. When Csefar made his expedition into Britain, he 
deferibes Hibernia as being about half the lize of the ifland 
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which he had explored; and while the Romans maintained 
their conqnefts in the latter region, Ireland continued of courfe 
to be well known to them ; and Ptolemy has given a map of 
the ifland which is fuperior in accuracy to that which reprefents 
Scotland. Toward the decline of the weft--n empire, as the 
country had become more and more known, and had been peo¬ 
pled with various tribes, the Romans difeovered that the ruling 
people in Ireland were the Scot!; and thenceforth the country 
began to be termed Scotia, an appellation retained by the mo- 
naitic writers till the eleventh century, when the name Scotia 
having pafied to modern Scotland, the ancient name of Hibernia 
began to re-aflume its honours. It is fuppofed that this name, 
and the Gothic denomination Ireland, are mere modifications 
of the native term Erin, implying the country of the weft. 

It is probable that the original population of Ireland pafTed 
from Gaul, and was afterward increafed by their brethren the 
Guydil from England. About the time that the Bclgse feized 
on the fouth of England, it appears that the kindred Gothic tribes 
palled to the fouth of Ireland. Thefe are the Firbolg of the Irifti 
traditions; and appear to have been the fame people whom the 
Romans denominated Seoti, after they had emerged to their 
notice by not only extending their conquefts to the north and 
eaft in Ireland, but had begun to make maritime excurlions 
againft the Roman provinces in Britain. But Ireland had been 
fo much crowded by Celtic tribes, expelled from the continent 
and Britain, by the progrefs of the German Goths, that the 
Belgae almoft loft their native fpeech and diftindl: chara£ler; 
and from intermarriages, &c. became little diftinguifhable from 
the original population except by fuperior ferocity, for which 
the Scoti, or thofe who affefted a defeent from the Gothic 
colonies, were remarkable; while the original Gael feem to 
have been an innocuous people. 

Utfiorical Epochs. The firft hiftorical epoch of Ireland is its 
original population by the Celtic Gauls, and the fubfequent 
colonization by the Belgae. 

2. The maritime excurfions of the Scoti againft the Roman 
provinces in Britain. 

3. The converfion of Ireland to Chriftianity in the fifth cen¬ 
tury, which was followed by a fingular effeft ; for w^hile the 
mafs of the people retained all ■ the ferocity of favage manners, 
the monafteries produced many men of Inch piety and learn¬ 
ing* that Scotia or. Ireland became celebrated all over Chrif- 
tendom. 

4-. This luftre was diminilhed by the ravages of the Scandi¬ 
navians, which began with the ninth century,- and can hardly 
be Ibid to have ceafed when the Encliih fettlement commenced. 

The 
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The ifland had been fplit into nufnerous principalities, or king¬ 
doms as they were ftyled j and though a chief monarch was 
acknowledged, yet his power was, feldom efficient, and the con- 
llant diflenfions of fo many fmall tribes rendered the ifland an 
eafy prey. 

5. In the year 1170, Henry II. permitted Richard Strong- 
bow Earl of Pembroke to efFeft a fettlement in Ireland, which 
laid the foundation of the Engliih pofleffions in that country. 
There are, however, coins of Canute King of England, ilruck at 
Dublin, perhaps in acknowledgment of his power by the 
Danifh fettlers. 

6 . Ireland began to produce fome manufacturers about the 
fourteenth century, and her fayes or thin woollen clothes were 
exported to Italy. It is probable that thefe were produced by 
the Brillolian colony, which had palled to Dublin. 

7. Richard II. of England attempted in perfon the conquefl; of 
Ireland, but being imprudent and ill ferved, nothing of moment 
was effected. The fubfequent attempts of the Engliih mo- 
narchs to accomphlh this purpofe need not be enumerated. 

8. In the reign of James I., Ireland became entirely fubju- 
gated} and colonies of Engliih and Scots were eltablilhdd in 
the north. 

9. The chief mean of the aflimilation of the countries having 
been completely negleCled, namely, the univerfal inllitution of 
parochial fchools, for the education of children in the proteft- 
ant religion and Engliih language, the Irilh continued a diftinCf 
people; and being inlligated by their fanatic priefts, executed 
their dreadful niaflacre of the Engliih fettlers in 1641. This 
infurreClion was not totally crulhed till Cromwell led his vete¬ 
rans into Ireland. 

10. The appearance of James II. in Ireland to reclaim his 
crown, may alfo deferve a place. 

11. The amazing progrefs of Ireland in manufactures and 
commerce, within thefe twenty years, may be claffed as the 
moll illullrious of its hillorical epochs. 

12. The deplorable events which happened in Ireland to¬ 
ward the clofe of the eighteenth century led the way to its 
Union with Great Britain, a meafure which it is eagerly to 
be hoped will be produClive of great reciprocal advantages. 

Extent and Population. Thefe points are not fo ex¬ 
actly defined with refpeO: to Ireland, as they are in England 
and Scotland. This ifland, which next to Great Britain is riie 
largeft in Europe, lies at no great dillance from the weftern 
Ihores of England, and is Hill nearer, to the coall of Scotland. 
It is feparated from Britain by the Irifli fea, which varies in 
breadth from fourteen to forty leagues j but between Scotland 
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and the county of Down it is contracted into a channel only 
fix leagues wide, and farther north, to a ftill narrower ftrait of 
lefs than four, between the north-eaft point of the coaft of 
Antrim and the Mull of Kintyre. Ireland has not yet been 
furveyed with fufficient care to determine exaCbly either its fize 
or its fituation. The maps hitherto formed have not been fuf- 
ficiently accurate to make the cxa£t lize of the country cer¬ 
tain. Mr. Pinkerton fays the extent is about 300 miles in 
length, and about 160 at the greateft breadth, and the con¬ 
tents in fquare miles may be computed at 27,457. Mr. Wake¬ 
field, ufing a map publifhdd by Mr. Arrowfmith, which he 
deems to be the moft correCl: extant, makes the fuperfici.il con¬ 
tents of the ifland, including the inland lakes, 3 2,201 Englifli 
fquare miles, equal to 12,722,615 Englifh, or 20,437,974 
Irifh acres. 

The legiflature of Ireland before the Union never attempted 
to procure a cprreCt enumeration of the people j a bill for that 
purpofe was brought into the Houfe of Commons of the United 
Kingdom, but fpeedily abandoned} confeqUently all notions 
on this fubjeCb are left in a confiderable degree to fpeculatioii 
and conjedure, but the fagacity of political writers has found 
data capable of affording fatisfaClory refults. 

Sir William Petty, the firft authority on this fubjeQ:, Hates 
the following progrefs of population. The number of people 

In 1652. - - was - - 850,000 

1672. - _ _ _ 1,100,000 

According to Mr. South, the computation was, 

1695. - • - _ 1,034,100 

By a poll tax return in 

1731. - - - - 2,010,221 

Anderfon, in his Hiftory of Commerce, Hates from the papers 
of Dr. Maule, Bifhop of Dromore, that the number was, in 
1733, 2,000,000. According to a return made by the collectors 
of- hearth money, the number of houfes in the year fpecified 
were as follows: 

*754. 395*439 

* 7 < 57 -.424.646 

1777. ----- 448,426 

1785. . - - - - _ 474,322 

1788. ----- 621,484 

The papers in the TranfaCtions of the Royal Irifh Academy, 
from which thefe numbers are extracted, were written by Mr. 
Bufhe, firH commiflioner of the revenue, who has fubjoined 
to his table a great many curious remarks which are worthy of 
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attention. The houfes of which he caufed the population tb 
be taken, gave 6 i fouls each ; now if, omitting the fra£lion, 
we allow only fix to a houfe, the number of inhabitants, ac¬ 
cording to this mode of computation, mufi: have amounted to 
3,728,904- By a fimilar return, obtained in 1791, under the 
direftion of Mr. Wray, infpedlor of hearth money. It appears 
that the nnmber of houfes was 701,10a; and reckoning fix 
to a houfe as a medium, we ihall have for the whole number 
of inhabitants 4,206,612. 

In an inquiry Into the population of Ireland publifhed by 
Mr. Newenham in 1805, the author, proceeding on a calcula¬ 
tion formed by Dr. Price, that the number of inhabitants 
doubles in 46 years, ellimates the annual increafe at 91,448 
fouls, and confequently fixes the population at about 5,398,436. 
And if thefe bafes are admitted, the addition of 91,448, for 
every fucceeding year, with perhaps a fmall fuper-addition for 
the increafe of the increafe, will furnifti a rationally conjediured 
total for any year for fome time to come. 

Mountains. In confidering the face of the country it muR 
be remembered that Ireland forms a ftriking contrail to Scot¬ 
land, being moftly level, fertile, and abundant in pafturage. 
The chains of hills, for they can hardly afpire to the name of 
mountains, are few and unimportant; an upland ridge divides 
the country from the N. E. to the S. W., giving birth to feve- 
ral of the rivers. The Irifli hills generally form Ihort lines, or 
detached groupes. One groupe of confiderable height appears 
on the well and fouth of Lough Lane, or what is called the 
Lake of Killarney : of thefe Mangerton is 2,500 feet above the 
fea. A fmall line of hills extends on the north-weft of Bantry 
Bay, and pailes to the eall, under the name of the Shehy Moun¬ 
tains. To the north of this is the line of Siiblogher and 
Nagles : followed by the Galtee mountains; and toward the 
eall are thofe of Knockendown, which bend fouthward to¬ 
ward the bay of Dungarvon. A fmall chain alfo appears to 
the fouth of Tralee, which with a groupe to the north-eaft 
may be faid to complete the enumeration of the mountains of 
Munller. 

In Leinfter is a mountain fo called, the line of Slieb-loom 
on the S. W-, and a confiderable groupe to the fouth of Dublinj 
ftyled the Kippure mountains, or thofe of Wicklow. The ex¬ 
tent of this groupe is about 30 Englilh miles in length, by 
about 12 in breadth. 

In Ulller is a fmall groupe called the mountains of Moume, 
in the S. E. corner of the province; one of them, Donard, is 
faid to be about the height of Mangerton. The hills of Slieve- 
croob (in the Irilh language Jliebh -fignifies a mountain,) form 
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the centre of the county of Down; and feveral hills are 
fpnnkled over the eaftem half of Antrim. On the north-weft 
of Lottghnear are thofe of Slievegallan and Carntogher. Slieve 
Snaght is a confiderable mountain N- W. of Loughfoyl, whence 
other lines and groups extend down to Loughern. 

The eaftern part of Connaught prefents numerous marflies; 
but few mountains except thofe of Baughta pn the fouth. The 
extreme weftern peninfula is one of the moft mountainous re¬ 
gions in Ireland. Among other names may be mentioned 
Mount Nephin in the county of Mayo, a folitary hill of 2,640 
feet, and one of the moft confiderable in the ifland. That of 
Croagh Patrick on the S. E* of Clewbay, a cone of 2,666 feet; 
the Femamoor mountains to the weft of Loughmaflc j and the 
12 pins, a line of fo many fmall peaks in Ballinahinch ; with 
others to the fouth of Loughcorrib. * 

The following is furnifiied by Mr. Wakefield as a compara¬ 
tive table of the elevation above the level of the fea, of fome 
remarkable eminences in England, Scotland, and Ireland, with 
the authorities for the heights. 

ENGLAND. 


Whernfide 

Yorkftiire 


Feet. 

S340 

Meafured bv 

Jefferys 

Ingleborough 

ditto 


5280 

ditto 

Penny Gueft 

ditto 

- 

5220 

ditto 

Snowdon 

Wales 


3568 

Pennant 

Pendlehill 

ditto 


34*1 

Waddington 

Crofsfellin 

Cumberland 


3390 

Donald 

Hellvellyn 

ditto 


3324 

ditto 

Skiddaw 

ditto 

tm 

3270 

ditto 

Benlomond 

SCOTLAND. 

3240 

Pennant 

Benewick 

- 


4 ‘??o 

ditto 

Benybord 

- 

- 

ftill higher 


IRELAND. 

Curranea, Toohill, or 1 „ 

M*Gilleycuddy’s Reeks J 3^95 Kirwan 

Mangerton - ditto 2693 ditto 
Sliebh Donard - Down 2809 ditto 
• * Mayo 2630 ditto 

Crow or Broagh Patrick ditto 2660 ditto 

Forests. Scarcely the femblance of a foreft remains in 
Ireland ( arid Boate has long fince obferved that the woods 
have been greatly dimini&ed fince the entrance of the Englifh, 
partly from the extenfion of tillage, and partly from the neceffity 
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of opening up the receffes of banditti. Another great caufe 
was the confumption in domeilic fuel, and in the iron manu- 
faftures, the coal mines not having been, explored. Yet Boate 
informs us that confiderable woods exifted in his time in Wick¬ 
low, Wexford and Carlow, Kerry, Tipperary, and Cork. The 
province of Ulfter alfo boafted of ext'enfive foreils, in the counties 
of Donegal, Tyrone, Fermanagh, and Antrim. The weftern 
province of Connaught, being the moll remote from the new 
colony, was in his time ftored with trees ; but the moll noted 
foreils were in the counties of Mayo and Sligo. 

Bogs. According to a report made to parliament by a board 
of gentlemen, appointed to examine the bogs in Ireland, it is 
ellimated that they cover at leall one million of acres; but as 
« mountain bog and bog under five hundred acres” are ex¬ 
cluded from the computation, the furface covered by them is 
probably much greater. The commillioners conclude that fix- 
ievenths of the bogs of Ireland occupy a portion of the illand 
fomewhat greater than one-fourth of its whole fuperficial ex¬ 
tent, included between a line drawn from Wicklow Head to 
Galway, and another drawn from Howth Head to Sligo, re- 
fcmbling in form a broad belt, ftretched acrofs the centre of 
the country, with its narroweft end nearer to the capital, and 
gradually extending in breadth as it approaches the weftern 
ocean. This diftridl includes a number of bogs, called in 
general the ** Bog of Allen,” which contrary to the prevailing 
opinion in England, is not one continued morafs of immeufe 
extent, but confifts of a number of bogs adjacent to each other, 
and all contained within the belt defcribed by the commif- 
fioners. They all, however, lie on the weft fide of the Shan¬ 
non, and are for the mod part of that kind called Red Bog, 
being very different in appearance from the deep black bog 
found to the fouth of Lough Neagh in the province of Ulfter, 
or the high mountain bogs which are feen in almoft every part 
of the ifland. The origin of thefe mailes of inert vegetable 
matter has given rife to many learned antiquarian and philofo- 
phical difcuffions, and notwiUiftanding all the modern difcove- 
ries, it appears to be ftill undetermined when or by what means 
they were formed. That they are not primitive or original 
maues of earth, appears certain, becaufe they are found chiefly 
in northern countries, and always cover timber, various utenfils, 
and coins, the two latter of which are certain indications of 
the hand of man previous to their exiftence. Foffil timber in 
great quantities has been dog up from many of the bogs in 
.Ireland} and is found alfo in all bogs -in every country of 
Europe. From this circumftance, many have been induced to 
believe, that bogs originate from decayed forefts, which by 
VoL. IV. X feme 
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fome accident w eonrulfion of nature have been overturned 
and buried. Mr. Griffith, who was employed by the Irifh 
commiffioners to furvey a confiderable extent of bog, flates in 
his report, that thofe bogs which fell under his obfervation 
wera not produced by any caufe of this kind, as trees, or the 
branches of trees, are rarely found in the interior of the deep 
and extenfive bogs of Ireland, but are always met with at the 
edges, or near gravelly hills or iflands in thefe bogs, lying 
horizontally, and in no particular direction ; frequently croffing 
each other, and either attached to their roots or feparatcd from 
them. In the latter cafe the (tumps ufually (land upright in 
the place where they grew, having (ix or eight feet of the bog 
ibmetimes above them, and three, four, or five feet, but rarely 
mere, below their roots ” It is difficult to account for this 
circumftance, and therefore, without afcribing the origin of 
bogs to decayed timber alone, it may be confidered as one of 
the chief caufes of their (ormation. Bogs are divided by Boate 
into feveral genera and fpecies, forming an elaborate fcale of 
fterility. The dry heaths are chiefly confined to the mountains. 
The togs he fubdivides into four defcriptions : i. The grafly, 
in which the water being concealed by herbage, they become 
extremely perilous to travellers, fome of thefe are dry in- the 
fummer. 2. The pools of water and mire. ■?. What he 
terms haflocky togs, or (hallow lakes ftudded with tufts of 
Tuihes, which are chiefly found in the province of Leinlter, 
efpecially in King’s and Queen’s Counties} and 4. The peat 
moors. Hopes have been entertained of draining the bogs 
and converting them to agricultural purpofes, but Mr- Wake¬ 
field, after an ample and elaborate view of the fubje£t, does 
not confider it as prefenting well founded hopes of fuccefs, to 
any great extent. 

Rivers. The principal rivers of Ireland are now to be 
noticed. Few countries abound more with fprings or running 
ftreams; for, exclufive of fuch brooks as have their fources 
on the fides of hills,* or from fountains on plains, of which 
there are many, there are others that run out of bogs, and 
more that iiTue from lakes, which are not only very ferviceable 
in domeftic ufes, and for all the purpofes of hulbandry, but 
are likewife fo eafily adapted to machines, that windmills 
are very rarely met with in this country. But in regard to 
the^ rivulets that roll down from the hills, they are more 
lubje^I here, than in many other places, to, overflow upon 
Tudden rains, and to fwell in a very (hort fpace of time, from 
very fmall rills, to deep and dangerous torrents. TTie rivers- 
of Ireland are alfo very numerous 5 but though Acre are fevetri 
very confiderable in point of fize, not a few that r un a pretty 
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long courfe, and feme capable of bearing even large boats 
many miles above their fall into the fea; yet it muft be 
acknowledged, that rivers navigable in a like fenfe with the 
Trent, the Severn, and the Thames, are not to be found in 
this ifland. 

Shannon. The chief river is the Shannon, which riling in 
the county of Leitrim, after running a few miles, diffiifes 
itfelf fo as to alTume the name of Lough Allyn ; ifluing from 
thence with a much fuller ilream than it- entered, after 
a progrefs of feveral miles, it again expands its >Vtiters, 
fo as to form Lough £(ke, which, though of conGderable 
length, is not very broad. Palling from thence, it forms 
another lake, called Lough Ree, fifteen miles long, and five 
broad. On its exit from this lough, it appears a large 
and beautiful river; till breaking forth again, between the 
counties of Tipperary and Clare, it forms Lough Derg, or 
Derke, eighteen miles long, and four broad. Leaving ^is, 
it rolls with a full and mighty ftream for many miles, and 
falls at length into the fea, about fifty miles below Limerick, 
at a place called Knock Patrick, with fo vafi; a body of water, 
that this alfo has been (tiled a lough, though it is now (imply 
called the Shannon; which Camden interprets Shan awn, 
the old river; but Baxter inclines rather to Seen aun, in the 
old Briti(h Synn sevon, i. e. the (low river. The whole courfe 
of this ftream is upward of two hundred miles, and it is faid 
to be feven miles broad at the mouth. In the commencement 
of the reign of George II., an a£t was palled for removing 
every impediment in the palTage by that river, between the 
town of Carrick Drumfna in the- county of Leitrim, and the 
city of Limerick. Commiflioners or undertakers were ap¬ 
pointed to profecute, at their own coft and charges, this 
defign, and they were authorized to impofe certain tolls and 
duties for the repayment of the expenfe, and for the fupport 
of the neceflary works. By a concurrence, however, of un¬ 
toward circumftances, the execution of the propofed fcheme 
vras delayed for many years, and not ferioufty undertaken 
till a complete change had been made in the original plan. 
Inftead of the commiflioners or undertakers, who were iirft 
appointed, a new and perpetual council was created, under 
the title of **The Corporation for promoting and carrying 
on an Inland Navigation in Irelandcompofed of the lord- 
lieutenant or cluef governor, the Archbifhop of Armagh, the 
.lord chancellor or lord keeper, the three other archbifliops, the 
fpeaker of the houfe of commons for the time being, and 
twenty commiifioners from each of the four provinces of 

X 2 Ireland, 
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Ireland, with a power of filling up vacancies, as they fiiould 
happen, by ele^ion. 

Barrov}- The Barrow, which is probably the Birgus of 
Ptolemy, is a noble river, and of a very long courfe. It rifes 
in King's County; and running for a ftiort fpace north-eaft, 
makes a kind of elbow; continuing afterwards a fouth-eaft 
courfe, it divides the King’s and Queen’s Counties from that of 
Kildare. Proceeding next through the heart of the county 

of Catherlogh, it feparates the counties of Kilkenny and 
Wexford: till a little before it reaches the town of Rofs, it 
receives the river Nore, which is fometimes written Our ; and 
then varying its courfe fomewhat to the weft, mingles its waters 
with thofe of the Suir, in making the right arm of Waterford 
Haven. 

Blachivater. This river, which is alfo called Broadwatert 
and by the natives Avonmore, is by Dr. Campbell, in oppo- 
fition to Camden, fuppofed to be the Daurona of Ptolemy. It 
rifes in a fwampy bog, near Caftle Ifland in Kerry, from 
whence it runs to Blackwater-bridge, being ftill but a fmall 
ftream} proceeding forward about fix miles farther to Cullin, 
thence to Ballydawly, Driftiane, and fo eafterly to Mallow, 
where there is a fair ftone bridge over it, and then rolls forward 
to Fermoy, where it has a fecond bridge } and thus purfuing 
a courfe due eafterly till it enters the county of Waterford ; 
palling by Lifmbre, whence having run in the whole near 
fifty miles due eaft, it comes to Cappoquin, where there is a 
bridge over it j and there making an angle, it turns to the 
fouth, proceeding in a pretty ftraight courfe ten miles further, 
till it falls into the fea at Youghall. 

Slaney. The river Slane or Slaine rifes in the fouth-weft 
extremity of the county of Wicklow, and proceeding in a 
winding courfe, fometimes turning fouth-eaft, fometimes to the 
fouth-weft, pafies on through the county of Catherlogh, and 
then, in a fouth>eaft dire£tion, divides the county of Wexford, 
till, with a full and fwelling ftream, it reaches Ennifeorthy, 
from whence, rolling many miles fmoothly in a fouth courfe, 
at length it makes an elbow, and then running dire£ily eaft, 
falls into a bay of the fea a little below the town of Wexford. 

Liffy, The Liffy rifes about ten miles fouth-weft from 
the city of Dublin, and about fifteen weft from the fea: while 
a fmall ftream it wanders, for fome miles, fouth-weft, through 
the county of Wicklow, then running dire£fly weft, it enters 
the county of Kildare, where it again forms an elbow, and 
runs away north-weft, and at length due north, being .then- 
■parallel to the fea, and nearly thirty miles diftant. After 
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this, bending nortb-eaft, it purfues its courfe tbrougb a pleafant 
country till it enters the county of Dublin,‘where it runs for 
a little way almoft due north} and then turning to the eaft, 
proceeds with a full ftream, and with a pretty ftrong current, 
to that city, through which, though navigable but a very 
little higher, it paffes with a full body of water under two 
very large and fine bridges, and falls into the Bay of Dublin, 
at a place called Ringfend. 

Boyne. In the King’s County rifes the river Boyne, the 
Bovinda, or Buvinda, of Ptolemy, and alfo called Boandus. 
It is quickly joined by fo many rivulets, that, running on north- 
eaft, becomes a very confiderable river in its pafTage through 
the county of Kildare, and ftill ftronger in its courfe, and 
more beautiful in its appearance, when it enters the rich county 
of Eaft Meath, where it waters Trim, the county town, and 
then palTes on to Navan and Slane. From the latter of thefe 
it proceeds to Drogheda, which it divides, and falls into the 
fea about two miles below it. The Boyne will be ever famous 
for the decifive battle, July i. 1690. 

Bonn, The river Bann, poetically called Banna, rifes in 
the plain called the Deers, or King’s Meadow, in the northern 
part of that ridge of mountains lliled the Morne, in the county 
of Down, and, fwelled by various little brooks, foon becomes 
a large ftream. It then takes a serpentine courfe to within 
two miles eaft of Rathfryland; thence purfuing ftill a north- 
weft courfe, and having feveral fair bridges over it, the filver 
Bann comes at length to Portadown, where it makes a moft 
ftately appearance, is joined there by the canal of Newry, and 
a few miles further, falls into Lough Neagh at Bannfoot 
Ferry, after running about thirty miles. Out of that lake, 
continuing its former dire£lion, it breaks forth again above 
Toome Caftle, and having forced a paiTage over a ridge of 
rocks, called the Salmon Leap, rufhes with impetuous force 
into the fea, at what is, from the river, ftiled Bann Haven, a 
few miles below Colerain. 

Bandon. This river in the county of Cork is mentioned by 
Spenfer in the Fairy Queen ; ** The pleafant Bandon crown’d 
with many a wood.” It was ancientN named Glaflieen, and 
rifes in the mountains of Carbery ; pamng by Dunmanway and 
Inilkeen, and then through an elegant park, to Bandon } after 
traverfing that large and well built town, and paffing under the 
bridge, it winds north-eaft to Inniftiannon, where is alfo another 
ftone bridge; it becomes navigable and falls into the Bandon 
above Inniftiannon, at Lifabroder. 

Lee. The river Lee, ftiled anciently Luvius, though Camden 
thinks it the Daurona of Ptolemy, rifes out of a lake in the 
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weft of Mufkery, called Gangane Barra; and running by 
feveral high mountains, at length expands in Lough Allua; 
whence being much contraffed at its exit it flows very brifkly 
to Inchigreelagh, where there is a ftone bridge. In its whole 
courfe it may run about twenty-fix Irilh miles ; and receiving many 
rivulets, and fome pretty large rivers, it becomes a oroad, 
ftrong and deep ftream, which however is not navigable higher 
than Cork, on account of the Wears. The Lee being joined 
by the river Glanmire, a little below Cork, difFufes itfelf fo as to 
form a commodious haven, falling at length into the fea about 
fifteen miles below that city. 

Suir. The river S»/r, or, as it is fometimes fpelt Shure, or 
Showr, rifes at the foot of BanduflF mountains, in the county 
of Tipperary, where alfo rifes the Non; but they quickly part, 
and the Suir proceeds fouth-weft to Clonecanny; thence it 
pafles through Thurles; and growing a confiderable and very 
beautiful ftream, has a ftone bridge over it at Thurles, Holy 
Crofs, and fome other places. 

Newry. Newry river is not confiderable from the length 
of its courfe, or its fize. It rifes not far from Rathfryland, 
in the barony of Upper Iveagb, and runs into Carlingford 
Bay. 

Lagan. The river Lagan, or rather the bay into which it 
falls, is the Vinderius of Ptolemy. This river rifes in two 
fmall ftreams, out of the ridge of mountains called Slieve Croob, 
in the barony of Upper Iveagh, which unite about two miles 
fouth-eaft of Dromore, through which the ftream, now become 
confiderable, pafles under a bridge of two arches. It proceeds 
thence, through the bridge of Gill Hall; and being foon after 
augmented by another rivulet from two loughs, fouth of 
Dromore, palTes under the bridges of Donogheloney, Gihon, 
and Magherelin, where it turns north-eaft, and rolls on till 
it arrives near Moyrah, flows next under Spence’s Bridge, then 
under the bridge of- the Maze, paflTes through Lilburn, Brum- 
bridge, Shaw’s Bridge, all in the county of Antrim, and at 
length under the Bridge of Belfaft, after which it empties itfelf 
into Carrickfergus Bay, having run in the whole a courfe of 
thirty miles. 

Derg. The river Derg, fuppofed to be fo called from the 
oaks growing about it, flows out of a lough of the fame name, 
in the connty of Donegal, rolling on many miles in a north- 
eaft dire£Iton, till it receives the river jFi««y, which runs alfo 
opt of a lough of the fame name in the northern part of the 
county, and a third river, called the Maume. Thefe waters-, 
-thus colle^ed, take the name of the river Foyltt and, proceeding 
ftill north-eaft, move on to Liflfbrd, in the county of Donegal, 
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pafs afterward by St. Jdbnftown, and the city of Derry, below 
which, at the diflance of about four miles, they expand them* 
felves, and uniting with the fea, produce that large l^t water 
lake, known by the name of Lough Foyle. 


POUTICAL DiTISION. 

Ireland is divided into four provinces, Ulfter, Leinfter, Con¬ 
naught, and Muniler. Each of thefe in ancient times was a 
kingdom governed by its own monarch, while one general 
fovereign, king, or lord paramount, enjoyed dominion over 
them all as king of Ireland. 

Thefe provinces are -divided into thirty-two counties, which 
are fubdivided into 252 baronies, comprifing 2,436 pariihes. 


Ulster. 

The province of XJlfter, the moft northerly in Ireland, is 
bounded on the north by the Deucalidonian fea ; on the welt 
by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the eaft by St. George’s Channel 
and the Irilh fea; and on the fouth and fouth-weft by the 
provinces of Leinfter and Connaught. It forms an area of 
8,375 Euglilh fquare miles, and contains nine counties, viz. 
Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, Fermanagh, Donegal, Down, Lon¬ 
donderry, Monaghan, and Tyrone. 

Antrim. Antrim is a maritime county, bounded on the 
north and eaft by the fea, on the fouth by the county of Down, 
and on the weft by that of Londonderry, forty-five miles in 
length from north to fouth, and twenty-four from eaft to weft 5 
it contains 1,018 Engliih fquare miles. It is pretty fruitful, 
though incumbered with bogs and marihes in the north. It 
contains the baronies of BaUit~Cari, Duniaety Kilcon<wayy Ttme^ 
Antrim^ Glenanttf CarricJ^ergutf Btlfqftt and Killallagh. 

The chief natural curiofity of this county is the Gianfs Caufi- 
the formation of which has given rife to many and various 
opmions. It is fituated under high cliffs, and confifts of rocks 
compofed of pentagonal bafaltic pillars, ftanding in a perpen¬ 
dicular direflion, which extend a great way into the ocean. It 
is feen to moft advantage at low water. Recollecting that a 
fimilar production, the celebrated ifle of Staffa, remained un¬ 
noticed till the latter part of the eighteenth century, it is the 
lefs furprifing that the Giant’s Caufeway ihould be an objeCt 
of recent obfervatlon, and have efc^ed the notice of Giraldus 
Cambrenfis, Stanyhurft, and even 01 the accurate and ingenious 
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"Ware : the firft account is that given by Sir R. Bucldey in a 
letter to Dr. Lifter 1693. This furprifing colleftion of ba- 
faltic pillars is about eight miles north-eaft from Coleraine. 
The adjacent coalt is verdant but precipitous; and from^t the 
caufeway projects into the fea, to an unknown extent. The 
part explored is about 600 feet in length ; the breadth from 240 
to 120 ; the height from 16 to 3d feet above the level of the 
ftrand. It conftfts of many thoufand piliars, moftly in a vertical 
polition, feme of them high ; others broken, and, for a con- 
fiderable fpace, of an equal height, fe as to form a pavement. 
They are clofcly compared together ; though their ftiapes arc 
various, trigonal, tetragonal, pentagonal. The pillars are rarely 
compofed of one entire piece, but moftly confift: of Ihort or 
long joints, either plane, or concave, correfponding with convex. 
The pillars are from 15 to 24 inches, or more, in diameter. 
The adjacent (bore is moftly the common crag j but there are 
a few irregular pillars on the eaft ; and toward the north-eall 
what is called the organ, in the fide of a hill, confifting of fifty 
pillars ; that in the middle forty feet high, the others gradually 
diminilhing; fimilar pillars are alfe found a mile and a half 
inland, four miles to the weft of the Giant's Caufeway. 

The grand features of the northern coaft of Antrim are the 
capes of Bengore and Fairhead, precipitous promontories diftant 
about eight miles. Bengore is compofed of feveral fmaller 
capes and bays ; and contains a vaft quantity of columnar ba- 
falt. The cape called Plelkin prefents a magnificent gallery, 
or colonnade, about 60 feet high, with a lower gallery about 50. 
The lower ranges contain the moft lharp and exa« columns. 
The promontory of Fairhead confifts of an immenfe rocky 
promontory, rifing higher and higher from the inland country, 
till it terminates abruptly in a perpendicular cliff of gigantic 
height. According to the account of Mr. Staples, jun. of 
Liirdh, by whom it has been meafured, it is forty fathoms, or 
240 feet above the rough ground which ftretches out into the 
fea. By another account the meafurement of the Fairhead, 
eaft of Bally Caftle, appears to be, perpendicular face, 283 
feet; ’ total mtitude from the level of the fea, 631 feet. One 
of the columns is a quadnmgular prifm, thirty-three feet by 
thirty>fix on the fides, and about 200 feet perpendicular height. 
This column is perhaps the largeft in the world. The fpecific 
gravity of the bafaltcs, of which this ftone is compofed, is about 
2.8, from which the weight of the prifm may be readily 
eftimated. This • bafaltic prifm is greater than the pedeftal 
which fupports the ftatue of Peter the Great at Peterfburgh, 
and much greater than the (haft of Pompey’s pillar at Alex¬ 
andria. 


The 
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The principal towns are Belfajl^ Carrlchfergus, Antrim^ Lif. 
hurtty liitllymenay and Ballymoney, 

Bel/aji Hands on the weft fide of the river Lagan; it 
is fuppofed to have derived its name from the ferry which 
formerly fubfiftcd there over that river. As this part of 
Ireland was not thoroughly fubdued till the time of James 
the Firft, this place was far from being confiderable until, 
in the next reign, the Earl of Stafford made a purchafe of 
the cuftoms in the bay, which had been anciently granted 
to the town of Carrickfergus; and ever after that this town 
throve at the expence of the other. In 1682 the bridge was 
begun over the Lagan, which has twenty-one arches, and is 
folidly built of free-^ftone. Many circumftances have con¬ 
tributed to render this a large, flourifhing, and populous place. 
The country about it is well peopled and well cultivated, the 
bulk of the inhabitants are proteftants, and very induftrious. It 
has a great trade with Scotland, and the Weft Indies ; thefe, 
with the prodigious progrefs of the linen manufaiEIure in its 
neighbourhood, and the cambric manufaflure, have enabled 
Bclfaft to become the fourth, if not the third town in the 
kingdom. There are upwards of feven hundred looms in it, 
employed in cotton, cambric, fail cloth, and linen; befide 
manufadlures, of glafs, fugar, and earthenware. 

Carrickfergusy which was alfo called Knockfergusy is a fea 
port fituated on the north-weft coaft of an arm of the fea 
called Carrickfergus Bay, or fielfaft Lough. The alfizes for 
the county are held here, as likewife for the town, which is 
a county of itfelf. It was once the principal fea port of the 
north of Ireland, and defended by a caftle, with a garrifon; 
but the port is now little frequented, and the garrifon removed. 
King William landed here in 1690, and in February 1760 
the town was plundered by Thurot. A francifean monaftery 
is fuppofed to have been founded here in 1232. 

Antrim, which gives name to the county, is fituate at the 
north-eaft part of Lough Neagh, from whence is a commu¬ 
nication to the fea northward by the Bann, and eaftward by 
the river called Six’-mile-^ater, and fouthward by the Newry 
canal. It is a place of fome trade, and has a corporation. 

Li/hurn, formerly called Lifnagarry, fituate on the river Lagan, 
poffeffes particular privileges for its fidelity in 1641. It is a 
large handfome town, with a good church, which in confe- 
quence of the cathedrals of Down and Connor being in 
ruins, was made a cathedral for both diocefes by patent, 
17th of Odiober 1662. 

Ballymeara and Ballymoney are in no wife remarkable. 

Thq 
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The principal river In this county is the Bann, its houfes 
are eftimated at a 1,922, the inhabitants at i(>o,ooo. 


Armagh. 

Akmagh U an inland county) bOUndcd OH thC DOrtll by 
the county of Tyrone and Lough Neagh, on the eaft by the 
county of Down, on the fouth by Louth, and on the weft 
by the counties of Tyrone and Monaghan; containing 451 
Engliih fquare miles. In the fouthern parts of it is a chain 
of black, and partly uncultivated mountains, called the Fews, 
thinly inhabited, and prefenting a dreary and melancholy 
afpeA. In the neighbourhood of the city, however, are 
numerous inclofures, cultivated fields, and other figns of an 
abundant population. The county is divided into the baronies 
of Onealatit Toturaneyt Armaghy Fewesy and Ortor. The prin¬ 
cipal towns are Armagh, Lurgan, Blackwater-town, Charle- 
mont, and Portadown. 

Armagh fituated on the river Callen, is the fee of an arch- 
bilhop, who is primate of all Ireland; the capital of the county, 
and the place where the aflizes are held. This city was in 
a ftate of utter decay, until it was renovated and beautified, 
and became a pretty town of good fize, and well inhabited, 
through the munificence of Richard Robinfon, D.D., Baron 
Rokeby, late lord primate. He built a handfome archiepifco- 
pal palace, and a noble houfe for the fchool, which is one of 
the royal foundations of Charles I., and extremely well en¬ 
dowed. To thefe His Grace added a public library, a com¬ 
plete obfervatory, with a liberal eftablifhment for the fupport 
of an aftronomer; and fecured the permanency of his endow¬ 
ments, by feveral a^ls of parliament. The lands with which 
the fchool of Armagh is endowed, contain, as appears by the 
furvey made in 1771, 1,530 acres, Englifii meafure, including 
roads, lakes, rivers, and alfo about 100 acres of bog. 

The other towns are little worthy of defcription. The 
cour*y is watered by the Bann; the Black water and the Callen; 
its houfes are computed to be 21,983 ; its inhabitants 120,000. 


Cavan. 

Cavan is an inland county, bounded on the north by the 
counties of Fermanagh and Monaghan and Meath, on the fouth ’ 
by Meath and liongford, ana on the weft by Leitrim t it con¬ 
tains 
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tains 758 Englifh fquare miles, and is divided Into the baronies 
of Tullaghot TuUahonchOi Cavan^ ToUagarvap Clonchyy Cajile 
Rafthttiy and Clonomogkan, The foil is chiefly a ftifF clay, 
which produces naturally a coarfe rulhy pafture; but in fome 
places it has been much amended by cultivation. The furface 
of the country is fo remarkably uneven, that a level fpot is 
rare to be met with; a g't?:; part of it is open, bleak, and 

dreary; but from Cavan to Erne is extremely well 

wooded and pi£lurefque. Though of thefe hills are 

high and barren, yet none merit the appeliuUOM of mountains 
except Brucehill, in the fouthem extremity, the lofty Sliebh 
RuflTel, which lies partly in Feimanagh, and the mountain of 
Ballynageeragh, which block up the north-weft angle.. The 
waters which proceed from the lakes in Weftmeath flow 
through this county till they difcharge themfelves into Lough 
Erne. In fome places they conftitute fmall lakes, in others 
retain the form of rivers, and in many cafes they contribute, 
of courfe, to the formation of beautiful and pi^furefque fcenery. 
There is a large lake called Shaalan, which is feven miles long, 
but of various breadths, from half a mile to four. 

The principal towns are Cavattf which is the (hire town, 
Bekurbety which is pleafantly fituated at the fmth end of Lough 
Erne, and Cootehill. 

The county contains 30 parifiies ; the houfes are faid to be 
i<!, 3I4; the inhabitants 81,570. 


Donecai.. 

Donegal, formerly called Tyrconnel, is bounded on the 
weft and north by the fea, on the eaft by the counties of Lon- 
(fbnderry and Tyrone, and on the fouth by the county of Fer¬ 
managh, and an arm of the fea, called the Bay of Donegaly about 
feventy miles in length, and from ten to thirty in breadth : it 
is comduted to contain 1,725 Englifh miles, and has forty-tvtro 
parifhes, 23,531 houfes, and 140,000 inhabitants. It is a very 
mountainous country, and is nearly divided by a high ridge 
ftretching eaft and weft from Tiellen-head to the county of 
Tyrone, and in which there are three pafles. The whole 
weftern coaft confifts of a range of mountainous rocks, which 
in fome places throw out branches that extend to the fea, or 
run between borders of fand which has a peculiar whitenefs, 
.owing, perhaps, to its being formed from fragments of granite 
wafhed down from the rocks, and reduced to its prefent ftate 
by attrition. Between the mountains, in the interior of the 
county, are tracts of bog; and, at a former.period, it is not 
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improbable that thefe were forefts ; but, at prefent, a traveller 
may proceed many a mile, without feeing the leaft veftige of a 
tree. At Horn Head is a remarkable cavern, called M'Swine’s 
Gun, which is fituated in a rocky cliff of about fixty feet in 
height. In this cliff a fmall bay has been formed, the fides 
of which are bordered by rocks, rifing almoft in a perpendicular 
dirc£iion. The lower ilratum of thefe rocks confiils of porous 
fandilone, in which the violence and continual buffeting of 
the waves has formed a cavern, from which an aperture pro¬ 
ceeds to the fummit of the cliff. When the wind comes from 
the north-weft, it blows direGly into this fmall bay and the 
billows being driven with great violence into the cavern, the 
water, forced to find a paffage through the aperture, rifes to 
the top of* the cliff, from which it precipitates Itfelf back into 
the fea with a moft tremendous noife. The rock, where the 
water runs over, has affumed a blue colour, which gives to the 
whole a volcanic appearance. To the eaft ftands the Arigal, 
faid to be the higheft mountain in the province; it confifts 
of mountain fpar, and is Ihaped like a fugar loaf. The moft 
remarkable river in Donegal is the Erne, and there are befides, 
the Finn, the Dale, and the Guibarra. At the top of Mount- 
Alt is a lough bearing the fame name. The views here are 
truly magnificent. Lough Swilly is alfo in this county. The 
baronies into which Donegal is divided are Mni/b Onveny Kill- 
mahrenoy Raphoey or Lagetiy Boylaghy or Battneghy and Tyrehagh. 

The principal towns are the following. Bally/hannorty the 
county town, fituate at the extremity of a good harbour, to 
which it gives its name, and which has a bridge of fourteen 
arches over the river Erne, and enjoys a confiderable trade. 

Donegaly which gives its name to the county, is fituated at 
the mouth of the river Elk, on a large bay of the Atlantic, on 
the weft coaft of the iiland, called from the town. The Bay of 
Donegal. Its antiquities are, a fine old caftle, and a monaftery 
for Francifean Friars of the ftri£l: obfervance. The other 
towns are Killibegs, Lifford, and St. Johnftown. 


Down. 

This county is bounded on the north by the county of 
Antrim and Belfaft Lough, on the esjft and fouth by the Irilh 
fea, and oh the weft by the county of Armagh; about forty 
miles in length from north-eaft to fouth-weft, and about 25 
in breadth, containing 936 Englilh fquare miles. It is divided 
into the baronies of Ardsy Ciflereaghy Dufferitny LeheaUf Kind- 
leariy. Lower Evagh, Upper Evaghy and Mowrane. 


The 
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The furface of the county is irregular. In the . centre the 
Mourne mountains, the fecond in point of height in Ireland, 
rear their lofty fummits j and this grand feature produces a 
very ftriking difference in regard to fome parts of the county. 
To the north of thefe mountains, and on the weftern fide of it, 
comprehending Hillfborough, Banbridge, Moyallan, and round 
toward Newry, the land is in a high ftate of cultivation, and 
inhabited by a middle clafs of opulent manufacturers, whole 
appearance and habitations would do credit to any country in 
Europe. The whole traCt is cmbellifhed with plantations, and 
every thing exhibits evident figns of increafed population and 
induftry. The banks of the rivers Bann and Laggan are covered 
with bleach-fields, where the whitenefs of the linen fpread out, 
contrafled with the greennefs of the furrounding fward, pro¬ 
duces an effect on the eye not eafily defcribed. All the views 
of Belfaft Lough are on a grand fcale. 

The number of houfes is computed at 36,61^6; of inhabitants 
at 204,500. 

Down or Downpatrichf the county town, is fituated on the 
fouth-weft branch of Strangford Lough. It is a town, or 
rather city, of no great fize, but boafts of confiderable antiquity. 
The cathedral being in ruins, a fubfcription was entered into 
for rebuilding it, and the work was begun, but arrefted in its 
progrefs by the failure of fupplies. 

Bangor is fituated on the fouth fide of Belfafl: Lough. 

Newry is fituated on a river of the fame name, which runs 
into Carlingford Bay; veffels carrying 200 tons can come up 
to the town, and, by means of a canal, from Newry to the 
river Bann, an inland navigation is open for veffhls of 70 tons* 
burthen. Here is a very confiderable linen manufacture, and 
confiderable trade in (hipping. In the year i68p, this town 
was burned by the Duke of Berwick. 

The other towns in this county are Hilljboroughy Killyleagh^ 
Newtown^ Strangfordi, and Donaghadce, where the packets 
from Scotland arrive. 


Fermanagh. 

This county is bounded on the north by the counties of Tyrone 
and Donegal, on the eaft by the county of Monaghan, on the 
fouth by Cavan and Leitrim, and on the weft by Leitrim and 
Donegal j about 35 miles long, and 27 in its greateft breadth; 
containing 694 Engkfh fquare miles, and divided into two parts 
l>y the extenlive lake Lough Erne; it confifts of eight baronies, 
Maghereh^t Terokmedy^ Canawley^ Maghere^ Kien^kelly^ 
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Krockniti and CmU ; and is computed to pofTefs X2>oco houfes, 
and 73,000 people. The furface of the county is hilly, rugged, 
and uneven, fome parts are mountainous, but yield pafture for 
cattle, and no doubt with proper management much might be 
made fertile in corn: the linen manufacture and railing corn 
arc the chief employment of the inhabitants. 

The grand feature in the face of this county, fays Mr. 
Wakefield, is Laugh Ernct which ftretches throughout its 
own length, forming two large lakes in places embayed by 
mountains } which, in fome parts, extend to the edge of the 
water, and in others receding from it, are feen at a diftance. 
Both fides of this noble iheet of water are, therefore, hilly 
and uneven; but the country towards Leitrim forms one ex- 
tenfive range of mountains, of which Belmore, fwelling out 
its mafiy fides towards the lake, is the molt confpicuous. 
There are feveral other lakes of inferior fize in this county, 
and a grefat many magnificent feats, which are highly worthy 
of notice. The ifiand called Belleiile in this lough, contains 
112 acres. Adjacent to it is another ifiand, nearly of the 
fame extent; and both exhibit a molt agreeable profpeCt, 
being covered with thriving woods of alb, oak, beech, and 
firs. Immediately to the weftward, within about a quarter of 
a mile of Weft Ifiand, is a range of eleven other iflands, all 
covered to the water’s edge with timber, and ftretching 
direCWy acrofs the lake. The iflands in thefe loughs lie at 
various diftances from each other, fome of them being half a 
mile apart. The paflages between them are faid to be as wide, 
and very fimilar to, the Straits of Sunda, in the Eaft Indies. 
Kelligowan, which is one of them, contains forty acres of 
land, and produces oak, alh, firs, willows, and hazel, of an 
extraordinary fize, intermixed with briars and underwood. 
Beyond this is another ifiand, far more extenfive, called Ennif- 
more, and containing 1,400 acres. Among thefe iflands, the 
feene is continually varying in all dire£l:ions; the expanfe of 
water is completely loft, and in many places die appearance is 
exadlly the fame as that which occurs to thofe failing either 
up or down a large river, bordered by woody banks, and pur- 
fuing its fluggiih courfe amidft diftant mountains. Yet mefe 
reaches are ^ort; and in a moment, on turning round a point 
of land, the traveller is fiiddenly and unexpededly aftoniihed by 
a wide expanfe of water, and numerous wooded iflands, like 
clumps of trees, emerging from the bofom of the lake. The 
frelh green colour of Knockninny, Belleifle, and the Weft 
Ifiand, together with the diftant profpeA of the Black Moun¬ 
tain, form a delightful aflemblage of objects, in which the 
fofter beauties of nature are fo blended with the fublime, as 
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to excite a fenfation of pleafure mixed with aftoniihment. In 
a word, the beauties of Lough Erne charm by their variety, 
and the continued change of fcenery. Toward Caftle Arch- 
dall the lake widens, fo as to aflume the appearance almoft of 
a fea. Landing on an illand called Ennifmackeent, from the 
centre Lough £me is feen as if the fpe^ator were Handing in 

a panorama, 27 iflands being full in view. On looking back 
toward the eaft, he commands the Gully and other wooded 
iflands, together with the principal reach, half a mile wide, 
extending through them towards Ennilkillen. On the right 
the highland; on the left the promontory of Rofs-clear, and 
beyond it Rofs Fadd. To the north Caille Archdall, with 
the woods belonging to the domain, and to the weft a noble 
bay of great extent, the fhores of which are bounded on the 
fouth-weft by high land riling into a lofty mountain, which 
finks down as it ftretches out of fight to the fouth. To the 
fouth-weft of this ifland, fo full of pidlurefque beauty, is a 
much venerated Roman Catholic burying ground, with a large 
ftone-crofs Handing on a pedeftal at its entrance. The fails 
of Lough Erne at Baliylhannon are much admired } but the 
previous fall of Bedeck prefents the moft interefting fcenery 
and views. The country round Bedeck is truly delightful; 
the road from Church Hill, forming on the whole a coup^iPaeit 
highly interefting, as it commands the wideft part of Lough 
Erne to the right, and above it a mountainous ridge of lime- 
ftone, clothed with grafly verdure nearly to the top. In 
front, the wooded peninfula, at Caftle Caldwell, appears in 
full view} and the road being on a very elevated fituation, 
the greater part of the lake, forming a moft extenfive iheet of 
water, prefents a fcene of uncommon magnificence. After¬ 
wards the lake becomes contradled, and exhibits the appearance 
of a river with flat fides. 

Ennykillen or Inni/hiilen^ the principal town of the county, 
ftands on an ifland in Lough Erne. It has a corporation and a 
free-fchool, which was founded and endowed by Charles the 
Firft. The fchool lands contain about 3,360 acres Engli/bt of 
which 2,548 are arable and pafture, and are fituate about fix or 
eight miles from the town. 


LokdonderAt. 

This county was called Coleraine, and fometimes Kline. 
Its prefent name is derived from Derry, its principal city, to 
which London has been prefixed ever fince James the Firft 
granted the principal part of the county, with the towns of 

London- 
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Londonderry and Coleraine to the citizens of London, in con- 
(ideration of their fettling an Englifh colony after the rebellion, 
in the north of Ireland, under the name of the Society of the 
Governors and Afliftants at London, of the new Plantation of 
TJlfter, in the Realm of Ireland. The county is bounded on 
the north by Lough Foyle and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
eaft by the county of Antrim, on the fouth-weft by the 
county of Tyrone, and on the weft by Donegal, extending in 
its grcateft dimenlions 32 miles from north to fouth, and 
about the fame from eaft to weft, and meafuring 837 Englilh 
fquare miles. It is divided into the baronies of Coleraine^ Log- 
hinjholmt KemughU Tyrderiy and the liberty of Londonderry y 
in which are 31 parities with about 25,000 houfes, and 
125,000 inhabitants. Its principal waters are the river Foyle 
and Lough Foyle. The country although not incumbered 
with mountains of the firft magnitude, may be called moun¬ 
tainous, the eminences prefenting neither roughnefs nor green 
herbage, but fomething between both, which may be called 
uncultivated vegetation; while the lower parts are inundated 
with water, and in fome places have been converted into bogs. 

The linen manufa£lure flourifhes here. 

Londonderryy or Derry, the capital of the county. Is a city 
and fea-port, lituate on the weft fide of Lough Foyle. It was 
built in the reign of James I. by the company of London 
Adventurers, and furrounded with ftrong walls, which are an 
Englifti mile in circumference, and furnilhed with five gates. 
There is a cathedral, built in i< 5 ' 33 , the moft remarkable feature 
of which is two towers, rifing at the eaftern end. It was 
built by the Irifli fociety. 'fhis place is fupplied with water 
by means of pipes, which proceed from a high ridge of hills 
on the oppofite fide of Lough Foyle. Thefe pipes exteml 
along a wooden bridge, 1,080 feet long, the building of which 
coft 11,000/.} the timber being brought from America. 
Lough Foyle ftretches a confiderable way inwards below 
Strabane. The cpifcopal palace, which ftands within the walls, 
was once ufed as a barrack ; but repaired and fitted up for the 
bifliop. Without the city are excellent gardens belonging to 
the fee, and near them is a banquetting room, built in a whim- 
fical ftyle, the windows of which command a moft delightful 
view of Lough Foyle, contrafling its breadth as it proceeds 
into the <;ountry, and winding through a reach of great beauty ; 
they have the advantage alfo of overlooking the domain on the 
oppofite fide. The view of the city from the Derry fide of 
the bridge is very fine. The bridge is a ftriking objefi:: and 
the town, rifing upon the hill, backed by more beyond it, 
vrith the fhining expanfe of water in Ikough Foyle} the (hip> 
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ping in it, and various other obje£i:s of lefs importance, form 
altogether a grand and impreffive pi£ 3 :ure. 

The other towns are Coleraine^ fituated on the river Banne, 
which has a falmon fifhery, Nenjutonunj Limavaddyt and Cuvier. 


Monaghan. 

Monaghan is bounded on the call by Armagh, on the weft 
by Fermanagh, on the north by Tyrone, on the fouth by 
Cavan, and on the fouth-eaft by Louth and part of Eaft Meath, 
in Leinftcr. It is thirty miles in length, from north to fouth, 
and from eleven to twenty in breadth, from eaft to weft } con¬ 
taining 809 Englilh fquare miles, and forming nineteen parifties, 
with about 21,523 houfes, and 118,000 fouls. The baronies 
into which it is divided, are Troughy Monaghany Dartreey Cre- 
mourney and Farny Douaghmoyne. The face of this county is 
hilly; but the hills feem as if fcattered in an irregular manner, 
without forming continued ridges or chains. The foil is in 
forae degree I'uperior to that of Cavan, and the country ex¬ 
hibits the appearance of more corn and flax. 

The town of Monaghan, the capital of the county, has 
little worthy of notice. 


Tyuonk. 

The county of Tyrone, otherwife called Tir-Owen or Tir- 
'joghan, is bounded on the north-eaft by London Derry, on the 
'^aft by Lough Neagh, on the fouth-eaft by Armagh, on the 
fouth bj Monaghan, on the fouth-weft by Fermanagh, and on 
th * wit by Donegal. It contains 1,271 Englilh fquare miles, 
'nd is about forty-three miles in its greateft length from north- 
weft to fouth-eaft, and from eighteen to thirty-three in breadth. 
it comprifes the baronies of Strabancy Omaghy Cloghery and 
JDungannony in which are 35 parifties with about 28,700 inha¬ 
bitants. The foil varies exceedingly j in fome parts it is rich 
and fertile, in fome rough and mountainous, but in general cul¬ 
tivated,, The linen manufaffure flourifties in many of the 
towns ; and near Dungannon are fome collieries. 

The chief towns are Strabancy fttuated on the river Morne, 
a populous and well-built place, Dungannony which has a free- 
fchool endowed with 1,600 acres of land, Aughery fituate on 
the river Blackwater, and Cloghery which is an epifcopal fee. 
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Province or Connaught. 

y 

Connaught is the moft weftern province of Ireland, nearly 
furrounded by the Shannon and the ocean: it forms an area 
equal to 7,191 Englifh fquare miles, and comprehends five 
counties, Galviray, Leitrim, Mayo, Rofcommon, and Sligo. 


Galway. 

This county is next to Cork the moft confiderable in point 
of fize in the kingdom, but the leaft populous ; it is bounded 
on the north by Mayo and Rofcommon ; on the eaft by Rof¬ 
common, King's County, and Tipperary; on the fouth by 
the county of Clare, and an arm of the fea, called Galway 
Bay, and on the weft by the Atlantic Ocean; about 76 miles 
from eaft to weft, and 40 from north to fouth, forming an area 
of 2,593 Englilh fquare miles. It is divided into the baronies of 
Bailinahinchy Rojfe, Moycullirty Clarey Donvnamorey Ballimoey 
Kilmainy Tiaquiriy Killconnely Clon-mac-tnveny Loughreoghy Kil~ 
tartany and the Illes of Arran; which contain 116 parifhes, 
and *8 churches. The number of houfes is 28,212, and about 
142,000 fouls. 

In appearance this county is exceedingly various. The 
north-weft part of it, confifting chiefly of the barony of 
Connomara, remains uncultivated and nearly in a ftate of 
nature; with fcarcely any roatls through it. In the inhabited 
parts there are more gentlemen’s feats than in any other diftri£t 
in Ireland; but it contains none remarkable for their magni¬ 
ficence except Dalyftown. The fubftratum throughout the 
greater part of the country is limeftone, on which account 
the verdure is exceedingly luxuriant. In general the fields are 
feparated by ftone fences. Dr. Beaufort has given an accurate 
defcription of the face of the country. Alluding to the 
thinncfs of inhabitants, he fays, this very fcanty population 
may in fomc degree be accounted for by the rude ftate of the 
three baronies on the weft of Lough Corrib, which amount 
-to a third part of the whole county, as they contain about 
341,600 ^res. The lake itfclf covers 31,300 acres. The 
extenfive country on this fide the lake is flat, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few fertile hills of no great height, and fome low 
mountains on the borders of Clare. The foil is warm and fer¬ 
tile, covering at no great depth a ftratum of limeftone rock, 
which in the baronies of Dunkellin and Kiltartan, and in 
many other places, rifes fo thick above the furface as to render 
thofe parts unfit for tillage, though they are excellent for paf- 
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fure. Few ditches are to be feen. in this county, the fields 
being chiefly inclofed witli dry ftone wall *, which gives th© 
country a dreary afpeft. 

The weftern part of the county is of quite a different cha- 
ra£ter from the reft. The barony of Moycullen, which is 
alfo called Jarconnaught, contains fome good land on the fea 
coaft and along the beautiful (hore of Lough Corrib ) but the 
heart of this barony is an affcmblage of unreclaimable rock 
and mountain. The rocks at Oughterard and in the bed of 
the river Fuogh, of which there are immenfe maffes, are all a 
a black and white marble, equal at leaft in beauty with that 
of Kilkenny j yet there is fcldom employment for more than 
one folitary artift in working up a few chimney pieces. Lough 
Corrib fomewhat refcmbics Lough Erne in its form, and ex¬ 
tends 20 miles in length, being 11 wide in the broadeft part; in 
the middle it is contra£l:ed to a fmall channel, which is crofted 
by a ferry at Knock.-}- There is a frefti water mufcle in this 
lake that produces occafionally fomc few pearls. The large 
barony of BaJIynahinch, which is better known by the name 
of Connamara, abounds with fine harbours, but is alfo ex¬ 
tremely mountainous. The hills of Ourrcci and Cafliel are 
very high, and the v.ift ridge called Be-annabeola, or the twelve 
pins, which is a well known fea mark, conCfts almoit of per¬ 
pendicular rocks. At the foot of this ridge, clofe to tlw? little 
village of Ballynahinch, a charming lake fpreads itfelf for fome 
miles; and on the river which runs from it into Roundftone 
Bay, there is a great falmon fifhery. On the fides of hills and 
in villages, tvluch are watered by rivers and fmall lakes, and 
ftieltered in fomc places by the venerable remains of ancient 
woods, the foil is moftly inclined to a black bog ; but gravel, 
fand, or rock, lie at no greater depth than from one to three 
feet below the furface. Great quantites of kelp are made 
'along the coaft; and by manuring v/ith fea-wreck the land is 
rendered very produftive to the fcattered families that inhabit 
it, who are all little farmers and hardy fiftiermcn. The northern 
part of Ballynahinch and the barony of Rofs are called Joyces 
country, and inhabited chiefly by a clan of that name. Rofs 
is alfo extremely rough; Mamtrafna, on the borders of Mayo, 
is very high, and Ben-Lcvagu at the north-weft angle of Lough 
Corrib is a ftupendous tr.oar.t'ain. Yet the bor<||rs of the 
lake, the fhoro of the Killerics, and the valley through which 
the river Bealnebrack runs, arc pretty well peopled, and the 
foil fuch as would amply repay the pains and expence of good 
■ cultivation. 

* The fame fences prevail in a great part cif RefLominon, of Mayo, and of Clare. 

■f A great number of concealed |(•cks, render llic navigstion of thi> lake dan.- 
g^rons to thofe who are not welj acqtiaiiited with it. 
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Tlus county, which reaches from die fea to the Shannon, is 
well watered oy rivers and lakes: feveral of the rivers are in 
part of their courfe fubterraneous. The Black River, on the 
Dounds of Mayo, dips for about three miles near the village of 
Shrule. The Clare and the Moyne unite their waters under 
eround, alternately appearing and retiring from view at the 
Turlachnaore, which in winter forms a lake, and in fummer a 
beautiful and found Iheep walk, upwards of fix miles in length 
and two in breadth. Near Gort there are a vaft number of these 
fwalloivtt in which fome part of almofl: every river and brook in 
the neighbourhood is engulphed. The river Guftnamakin dips 
feveral times, and after a concealed courfe of two miles, rifes 
on the beach below high water mark, and difcharges itfelf 
among the rocks in the Bay of Kinvarra. Lough Reagh is a 
fine piece of water, and Lough Contra, near the borders of 
. Clare, is faid to polTefs all the beauties that hills, woods, and 
iflands can impart to water. 

The maritime advantages of this county mult not be omitted. 
The vaft bay of Galway is fheltered at the entrance by the three 
fouthern ifles of Arran. The found between thefe iilands is a 
fafe road, and a number of inlets on the coaft, as well as the 
harbour of Galway, are fufliciently deep for the reception of 
merchant fhips j but are more frequented by coafters and filhing 
boats than by veffels in the foreign trade. The indented Ihores 
of Connamara abound in well Iheltered havens; — thofe of Kil- 
kerran, Birturby, Roundftone, and Ballynakill, are the largeft; 
and the Killeries are at the northern extremity of this diftri£l;. 

The principal towns are Galway, Tuam, Ballinalloe, and 
Loughreagh. 

Galwayt the capital, is advantageoufly fituate for commerce, 
on a bay to which it gives name, in tlie Atlantic Ocean. It 
is furrounded with ancient walls, which arc haftening to decay; 
the houfes are generally well built. It was formerly the firft 
commercial town in Ireland, and has now a confiderablc trade. 
The port is very commodious and fafe, but fo diftant from the 
city that lighters are necelTary to carry goods into the town. 

Tuantt a. city by title, as containing the cathedral, is but a 
village in fa£^, and the cathedral a mere parifli church. 


Leitrim. 

Leitrim is bounded on the north by the bay of Donegal, 
on the north-eaft by Fermanagh, on the fouth-eaft by Cavan" 
and Longford, and on the fouth>weft by Rofeommon and 
Sligo ; about 42 miles in length, from north-weft to fouth-eaft, 
and from 6 to 16 broad, and comprizes 604 Englifh fquare 
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miles. It is divided into the baronies of Mohilly Leitrintt Ca- 
riga/lerif Rufclogherf and Dromahaire. The houfes are 10^993, 
the inhabitants are computed at 76,63c. The county is almoft 
entirely covered by groups of mountains, which afford only 
herbage for the cattle. The vallies between them contain 
feveral lakes, fuch as Lough Allen, Clean Lough, and Lough 
Melvyn, which give birth to various rivers, fome of them of 
conlidcrable fize. The Shannon is faid to take its rife here 
at Lough Clean, though the honour of producing this noble 
ftream is claimed by a fpot near Florence Court, in the county 
of Fermanagh. 

The town of Leitrimy Which is the capital of the county, is 
not entitled to notice. 


Mayo. 

This county is bounded on the north by the Atlantic Ocean 
and the county of Sligo, on the weft by Rofcommon, on the 
fouth by Galway, and on the weft by the Atlantic Ocean, extend¬ 
ing 49 miles from north to fouth, and 44 from eaft to weft ; 
and comprizing 233 Englifti fquarc miles, including about two 
thirds of Lough Malk, cut off by a ftraight line drawn through 
it, to the boundaries of the county. The baronies into which 
k is divided are Tiraivlyy Errisy BuriJbhooUy Galletiy Co/ielloy 
ClonmorrisyKilmainy Carraghy'icoA Moryk ; thefe form 68 parifhes, 
about 27,970 houfes, and 140,000 inhabitants. 

The north-weft part of this county, Erris, is mountainous, 
boggy, and deftitute of roads. Tt contains two mountains of 
great height. Crow, or Croagh Patrick, and Mount Nephin, 
the former of which rifes like a pyramid to a great height, and 
may be feen at an immenfe diftance. The elevation of this 
mountain above the level of the fea is faid to be 2,666 feet, and 
that of Nephin 2,640. Thefe mountains hold the fourth rank 
among the mountains of Ireland ; M'Gillycuddy’s Reeks, and 
Mangerton in Kerry, and the Mourne mountains in Downe, 
all being higher. In their general appearance the diftri£l;s of the 
county do not exhibit any ftriking marks of improvement; they 
(hew bad tillage and a thin population. The people in general 
drefs in woollen cloths of a dark colour, and their cabins have 
a miferable appearance. Timber, it feems, would grow well 
if encouraged, but it is not fo. There are many lakes in this 
county which generally extend over a bottom of limeftone, and 
communicate with each other under ground. Toward Killala 
there are fome parts which exhibit rich pafture,. and feem well 
adapted for grazing. <* In the flat country which-borders upcm 
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the lakes of Mafk and Canrek,” fays Dr. Beaufott, there afe 
many miles of rocky ground, which :.‘t a diftance appear Hke 
one immenfe flieet of white ftone, but upon a nearer infpeftion 
of tbefe lingular rocks they are perceived to Hand in parallel 
lines from one to three feet above the furface, like flag ftones 
hitched in the ground upon their edges, and however they may 
vary in fhape, fize, and diftance, they are all calcareous, and 
have all the fame direftion. FilTures of a great depth arc 
found in fome of the narroweft interfticesj but in general 
the verdure between them is beautiful, and the pafture excellent 
for flieep. Large caverns and fubterraneous waters are alfo 
frequent in this part of the country, efpeclally near Cong. At 
the back of that fmall village a very broad river rulhes at once 
from beneath a floping bank, and after a rapid courfe of about 
a mile lofcs itfelf in Lough Corrib. It is fuppofed to be the 
outlet of a fubterraneous channel through which the fuperfluous 
■Waters of Lough Malk and Lough Cartah are difeharged into 
Corrib. This rocky part of Mayo abounds alfo with turlachsj 
as they are called in Irifli: Thefe are plains, fome of them 
very extenfive, which, having no vifible communication with 
any brooks or rivers, in the winter are covered with water, 
and become in the fummer a rich and firm pafturage, the 
water rifing and retiring through rocky clilFs in the bottoms. 
There are many fine lakes in this county; lake Conn, at the 
foot of Mount Nephin, is nine miles long; Lough Maflc is 
longer by two miles, and confiderably broader. 

Cajllebary the principal town, is well built and populous, and 
carries on a confidefable trade in linen j it is faid to be one of 
the neateft towns in Ireland. Lord Lucan, the proprietor of 
the town and adjacent country, has built a large linen hall, 
over which is a handfome alTembly room. The town has 
alfo a hotel, and a charity fchool for 6 o girls. 


Roscommon. 

Is bounded on the north by Sligo and Leitrim, on the eaft 
by Leitrim, Longford, and Weftmeath, on the fouth by King’s 
County, and on the weft by Galway and Mayo; 47 miles long 
from north to fouth, and from 9 to 29 broad from eaft to 
■weft i forming an area of 891 Englilh fquare miles. Its baronies 
arc Rofeommony Boylcy Athloncy Ballintobary Moycarney and Ra/- 
fimoe. It has fifty pariihes, about 17,140 houfes, and 86,000 
Inhabitants* 

The fubftratuitl Of the county confifts generally of limeftonc, 
and Rone fences are employed to inclofe and feparate the fields. 

Its 
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Its ctofl: prominent features are rich and beautiful paftures. 
There are extenfive bogs, and indeed the whole face of the 
countrjr exhibits either bogs or green fields, and as the grafs 
fprings from a calcareous foil, the verdure Is exceedingly 
luxuriant. At Longford, near the manfion of Lord Boyle, is 
a beautiful lake of five miles by four, which fills the bottom 
of a gentle valley, almoft of a circular form, bounded very boldly 
by the mountains. 

Elphin is a bilhop's fee ; Athhnet a more confiderable place, 
was once fo ; it is placed on the Shannon, and has a caftle, a 
ilone bridge, and a charter fchool for forty boys. Rofcom- 
tnortf the (hire town, fometimes called Aifilyn, is a mean place. 
Boyle is lituated on the river Buelle or Boylcy over which there 
.ire two ftone bridges. 


Sl.IGO. 

T:iis maritime county is bounded on the north' by the fea, 
on the eaft by the counties of Leitrim and Rofeommon, and 
on the fouth and weft by Mayo; about 31 miles in length 
from north to ibuth, and 29 in its greateft breadth from eaft 
to weft; making 727 Englilh fquare miles. Its baronies are 
Carburyy Corratty Coolavin^ Leney^ and Xyreragh and contains 
39 pariKhes, 11,509 houfes, and 60,000 inhabitants. 

Sligo contains very good land, intermixed with large trafts 
of coarfe and unprofitable ground. In the barony of Carbury 
are the mountains of Benbulb and Samore; a chain of rough 
hills extends from Lough Gilly. to the bounds of Rofeommon 
and Leitrim. Tyreragh though level along the coaft is inter¬ 
fered by large bogs, and the fouthern part of it is bounded 
by the Ox Mountain, SIiebh>Dham, and a great range of defolate 
hills that extend a good way into the barony of Leney, in which 
alfo there is a great fcope of bog. The Curlews and other 
mountains cover the moft of Coolavin, and the Kiflicorran 
forms a long ridge on thd borders of Tyraghrill. Among 
thefe hiUs there are many large lakes and abundance of rivers. 
The Moy rifes in the mountains of Knocknafhee, and after re¬ 
ceiving the waters of Lough Calt, and Lough Conn, flows in 
a broad ftream to the Bay of Killala. Lough Arrow is about 
eight miles long, full of Iflands, and of a very irregular form. 
A river of the fame name proceeds from it, and running north¬ 
ward to Ballyfadere, rulhes at once into the fea in a ftupendous 
cataraidl. Lough Garra is alfo an extenfive lake. Lough 
Gilly exhibits that variety of charming profpe^s which bold 
bills, wooded lawns, and large iflands clothed with verdure and 
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crowned with trees> united with a great extent of water, cannot 
fail to produce. 

Upon the river by which the waters of this lake are dif- 
charged into a large bay, Hands the town of S/igo, and velTels 
of two hundred tons can come up to the quays. It has a 
charter fchool, for 8o boys, which was opened in IJSS* 
the year 1245, ^ caftle was built in this town by Maurice, 
Earl of Kildare j and in 1721, it was deftroyed; but, in 1310, 
the callle was rebuilt by Richard Earl of Ulfter. 


Province of Leinster. 

Leinster the moft eadern province of Ireland, is bounded 
on the north by Ulfter, on the eaft and fouth by St. George’s 
or the Irifli Channel, and on the weft by the province of 
Munfter. It is the moft level and beft cultivated province 
in the ifland, and contains 7,360 Englifh fquare miles. It 
comprehends the following twelve counties: Carlmuy Dublin, 
I^ildare, Kilkenny, King’s County, Longford, Louth, Meath, 
(^een’s County, IVflmeath, Wexford, and Wicklow. 


Careow. 

Anciently Cathcriogh, is bounded on the north by Queen’s 
County, Kildare, and Wicklow, on the fouth-eaft by the county 
of Wexford, and on the fouth-weft and weft by the county 
of Kilkenny ; 26 miles long, and 23 in its greateft breadth. It 
is formed of the baronies of Ravilly, Catherlogh, Forth, Idrone, 
and &. Mullin’s ; which comprize 346 fquare miles, forming 
50 parifties, with 8,763 houfes, and 44,000 inhabitants. 

It is watered on the weft by the Barrow j but prefents very 
few inftances of that pi£lurefque feenery which abounds in 
fome other parts of Ireland. The Slaney alfo flows on the 
eaftern fide of it, and though of fmall fize contributes to the 
beauty of the furrounding diftri£ls. To the weft of the Barrow 
are mountains, and in the (buth are feen thofe called the Black- 
ftairs, which divide Carlow from Wexford. The interior is 
fiat} the foil rich and calcareous. 

Carlow, or Catherlogh, the chief town, and which gives 
name to the county, is fituated on the eaft fide of the river 
Barrow, which is navigable to Rofs and alfo to Athy, where 
it forms a junction with the Grand Canal. It was incorporated 
by James I. 

Leiglh. 
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Leighlinhridge is alfo fituatcd on the Barrow, over which 
it has a bridge, built in 1320, by Maurice Jakis, a canon of 
the cathedral of Kildare ; who alfo built the bridge of Kilcullen. 
Although this is the thriving eftablilhment. Old Laghlin^ now 
a decayed place, lias been from the feventh century, the fee 
Of a bilhop. It is fituated two miles and a half from Leigh- 

linbridge, was incorporated in 1216. 

Tulloiv or Tullagh is alfo a town of fome conlideration, fitu- 
ated on the river Slaney. 


Dubi-tn. 

The county of Dublin is bounded on the north by the 
county of Meath, on the eaft by the Irilh fea, on the fouth by 
the county of Wicklow, and on the weft by the counties of 
Meath and Kildare; it is 25 miles in extent from north to fouth, 
and from 9 to 16 broad from eaft to weft; forming a furfacc 
of 3^8 Englifli fquare miles. Its baronies are Balruddery^ 
Nethercrojfi’y Coolocky Cajllekmcky NeiwcaJlUy Uppercrofsy and Rath- 
doiv7iy half of which is in this county and the other half in 
Wicklow. Thcfe form 107 parifties, of which 20 are in the capital, 
and the population of the rural part of the county, that is cx- 
clufive of the city, is eftimated at 170,000. The foil of this 
county is very fhallow j the quantity of fcavengers* dung, or 
fullage of the ftrects, brought from the city for about four miles 
round, has, however, greatly improved it. The fubftratum is 
almoft univerfally a cold clay, holding water like a difh, arid 
keeping the furfacc hi an unprofitable ftate, unlcfs remedied by 
draining and proper attention. There are about 500 acres of 
turf bog in the northern parts of the county, and the like 
quantity of the fame bog extending into the county of Meath. 
The common of the Ring, near Balruddery, is alfo partly com- 
pofed of bog; in the fouth there are alfo turf bogs, in the 
mountains adjoining Montpelier and Kilmaftiogue, which alone 
cover three or four fquare miles. Some parts of thofe moun¬ 
tains have an irregular furface, and great acclivities, and are 
in many places covered with rocks and ftones, fo as to render 
them nearly ufelefs. Turning from this gloomy profpe£t to 
the interior of the county, a moft beautiful feene opens, of 
pleafant villages, and ornamented country feats. There are 
a few fait marfhes interfperfed along the coaft, but none of any 
confequence as to fize. The principal rivers are the Liffey^ or 
the Anna Liffey^ which runs through the middle of the county 
and through the capital, difeharging itfelf into the Bay of 
Dublin. The Dudder takes its rife in the mountains, and 
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running by Rathfarnham, Milltown, and Donnybrook, dif- 
cbarges itfelf alfo into the bay of Ringfend. Temple Oge anti 
Kimmage river is a branch of the Dodder, and formerly fup- 
plied the city bafon entirely with water for the convenience 
of the inhabivants of Dublin, but now only in part, as the 
Grand Canal is taken in aid for their more ample relief* 
There is alfo a fmall ftream, which joins the Dodder at Rath¬ 
farnham, and lupplies a fev/ mills, Ballybough is the next 
ftream worthy of attention j it icarcely tleferves the name 
of a river, but is ncvcrrhc'lcfs lubfervient to a few mills i.'i 
its courfe, and empties itfeh at Clontarf. Several other fmall 
ftreams running through uiil'erent parts of the county, with 
difHculty keep a few mills at work, at intervals, in the fummer. 
Between the counties of Dubiitt and Meath, on each fide of 
the Naul, there is a very good ftream, that runs a few miles 
on the borders of the two counties, capable of containing a 
number of mills for manufaclurers of woollen or cotton, 
grinding corn, and finiilar purpofes. 

Befide the capital, which will be deferibed unfler a feparate 
head, this county contains populous villages, and fome fmall 
towns. Sivords and Newctt^Jlle were formerly borough towns, 
though now little entitled to notice. Howih is a fmall towis, 
feven miles and tltree quarters eaft from the Caftle of Dublin; 
pleafantly fituated, and enjoying a fine air. There is a good 
ftream of water running near the village, that would anfwer 
■W'Cll for fome manufadlure. There is a good light-heufe 
upon the promontory, it being the north entrance of the Bay 
of Dublin. Ireland's Eye is half a mile north from the hill 
of Howth, and fronting Baldoyle, diftance about half a mile j 
this little ifland is cempofed of a high rock on the north fide, 
and what is called the Stags on the eaft, it is perpendicular, 
of great height, and very^dangerous for ftiipping in tempeftuous 
weather; it was fuppofed to have been formerly joined to the 
hill of Howth; fome medicinal and fragrant plants grow upon 
it, and on the Ibuuh-weft fide are the ruins of an old chapel; 
it is about three quarters of a mile in length, and half a mile 
in breadth. Clontarf is alfo a large and pleafant village, two 
miles and a quarter eaft from the eaftle of Dublin, on the fea 
fide. The {beds of Clontarf, as they are called, derive their 
name from ftages having been formerly ereiled there for the 
purpofe of drying and curing fiih ; it now contains a large 
number of handfome and well built houfes, much frequented 
in the bathing feafon. Black-roeh is a large, handfome, and 
pleafant town, four miles fouth-eaft from the caftle, beautifully 
utuated on Dublin Bay, and commanding a fine view of the 
harbour and the adjacent coxmtry; there is a great refort of 
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company, partly for bathing, and partly for pleafure. Luran, 
which has a fpa, Glajfneviiiy and feveral other villages, alfo 
deferve notice. 


KltDARE. 

KiImOARE, anciently Chili-dairt that is, the wood of oaks, is 
an inland county, bounded on the north by Meath, on the eaft 
by Dublin and Wicklow, on the fouth by Carlow, and on the 
weft by King’s County and Queen’s County; about 3^ miles 
in length from north to fouth, and from 12 to 21 from eaft 
to weft, and containing 619 Englifh fquare miles. It is divided 
into the baronies of Carbury^ Ikeathyt Salty Naasy Corincly Ophalyy 
Narragh and Rehatty Kilkea and Moone; ‘and is fuppofed to 
contain 11,200 houfes, and 56,000 inhabitants. This county 
has no mountains, but comprehends a confiderable trafl of 
bog, which is fo extenfive that one gentleman poflt'fles 18,000 
acres. The Duke of Leinfter has in this county 73,000 acres 
of what is called in Ireland “ green land,” that is, land fit for 
tillage and pafture ; and as the whole of it nearly is let on deter¬ 
minable leafes, there are on it of courfe no feats cmbellifhed 
with that expence which gentlemen might be induced to beftow 
on their own property. It is watered by the Liffey, the Barrow, 
the Boyne, and fome minor ftreams. 

The town, or city, and church of Kildare were of confiderable 
antiquity, but of the original, there are no remains j both the 
church and other buildings having been .frequently plundered 
and deftroyed by the Danes. The prefent town, which feems 
to be fituatc eaftward of the ancient one, ftands boldly on a 
rifing ground, and confifts of the cathedral, part of the caftlc 
which is inhabited, the county Infirmary, the parifti fchool 
adjoining the church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a market-houfe, 
and about 180 indifferent houfes. The Curragh of Kildare 
contain nearly 5000 Englifh acres, arnl is under the fuperinten- 
dency of a ranger. It is the Newmarket of Ireland, and 
generally allowed to exceed the Englifh race ground in elafticity 
of turf, and in charaifteriftic beauty j the meetings are holden 
on the lart week in April, the fecond Monday in June, and 
the fecond Monday in September, when king’s plates are run 
for by Irifh bred horfes. Thefe meetings are the principal 
fupport of the town. There are alfo in this county the towns 
of Naas and Aihyy where the aflizes arc held alternately, and 
fome others of no note. 


Kilkekny. 
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Kilkenny. 

Is bounded on the north by Queen’s County, on the caft by 
Carlow and Wexford, on the fouth by Waterford, and on the 
well by Tipperary j about 35 miles from north to fouth, and 
19 from call to weft, or 773 Fnglilh fquare miles. Its 
baronies are eleven ; viz. Faffachdiningy Gallntoyy Cranaghy Kin- 
hendylibt Shelliloghery Gcwran, Kellsy Knockiophet-y hhty Ibercofiy and 
Iverk t thefe form 127 pariflies, containing about 17,570 houfes, 
and more than 95,000 people. The county is mountainous, 
but cultivation is making confiderable progrefs, though much 
furze is ftill to be feen on the hills. It abounds in fine fcenery, 
poflefles a great many gentlemen’s feats, and the flat diftri£ls 
contain more cxtenlivc tillage farms than moft parts of Ireland ; 
which greatly improve its appearance. The principal rivers 
arc the Barronvy which bounds it on the eaft, the Suiry which 
forms its fouthern boundary, and divides it from Waterford 
and the Norey which crofles it from north to fouth. 

The city of Kilkennyy and the borough of St. Catiicsy or Irilh- 
town, according to Dr. Beaufort, form but one large town, 
which Hands in the niidft of the county of the city of Kil¬ 
kenny. It is delightfully fituated on the river Nore, ovei 
which are two handfome bridges. Of the many large and good 
buildings that adorn this city the bilhop’s palace, the magni¬ 
ficent caftlc of the Earl of Ormond, and the celebrated free 
fchool or college, founded by the Butler family, and lately 
rebuilt on a large fcalc, are chiefly entitled to notice. The 
houfes are decorated with a very beautiful black and white 
marble, from the large quarries in the neighbourhood of this 
city, which fupply various parts of Ireland, and even London, 
with this commodity. Kilkenny contains about 16,000 fouls. 
In this city, and its environs, abundance of blankets and 
much coarfe woollen cloth are manufaflured. 


King’s County. 

Is bounded on the north by Weftmeath, on the eaft by Kildare, 
on the fouth by Queen’s County, and on the weft by Galway; 
34 miles from north to fouth, and, where broadeft, 32 from 
eaft to weft, forming 661 Englifh fquare miles. It is formed 
of the baronies of Warretyionvrty Cool^owtiy Philipfiowny Ge~ 
Jbily Killcourfeyy Baliicoweny Balliboyy G^rriyeqflley Eglifity Bailie 
britty and Clonlijk; which comprize 52 parifties, about 13,536 
houffK, and 74,500 inhabitants. Excepting the Sliebhbloom 
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mountains, which divide it from Queen’s County, it is gene¬ 
rally flat. On the weft it is wafhed by the Shannon, which, 
however, does not here exhibit any of the fineft of its fcenery. 
A great part of the bog of Allan lies within the boundary of 
this county, one half of it is faid to be of this defcription. 
This diftrift, therefore, has a remarkable air of dulnefs. The 
principal rivers^, are the Shannon^ which forms its weftern 
boundary, the Srofna^ the Boyne, and the Barroiv. 

Birr, otherwife called Parfons-ionun, is the principal place 
of the county; it Is ornamented with a handfome caftle, which 
formerly ftood in the town, with its back toward the country ; 
but the houfes adjoining it have been pulled down, fo that its 
fituation is now much more open and free. A wall is raifed 
between It and the town, and the back converted into a front, 
is well caftellated. 


Longfoud. 

Longford is an inland county, lying in the centre of the 
kingdom. It is bounded on the north-weft by the county of 
Leitrim, on tlic north-eaft by Cavan, on the fouth and fouth- 
eaft by Weftmeath, and on the weft by Rofcommon, about 
21 miles in length, and 14 in its general breadth, making 3<56 
Englilh fquare miles. It confifts of the baronies Longford, 
Granard, Ardagh, Moydoe, Rathline, and Shrowle, in which 
are 23 pariflies, about 10,000 houfes, and rather more than 
50,000 inhabitants. It is interfered by the Inny, and on 
the weft it is watered by the Shannon, which at Loughreagh 
expands to the fize of a lake. On the banks of the Inny 
are 36,000 Englifh acres of bog, and a great deal of the reft 
of the county, particularly toward the north, is in a rough 
and uncultivated ftate. 

The town of Longford ftands on the river Cammin. It 
has a charter fchool for 60 boys. The other towns are Lanef- 
borough, Granard, and St. Johnjio’wn. 


Louth. 

Is the fmalleft county in Ireland, boutided on the north 
by the county of Armagh, on the eaft by the Iriflt fea, on the 
fouth by Meath, and on the weft by Meath and Monaghan. It 
is only twenty-two miles in length from north to fouth, and from 
nine to fourteen in breadth from eaft to weft, or 329 Englifli 
fquare miles in the whole. It is divided into the baronies of 
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DundaOCi Louth» Atherdeot and Ferrard i in which are <5i 
pari(hes» upwards of 11,500 houfes, and about 57,750 inha- 
biunts. Except on the fide of Carlingford Bay, which Is 
mountainous, the foil is in general rich and fertile. It is 
watered on the fouth by the Bojncy and a magnificent obelifk, 
raifed to commemorate the celebrated battle fought by King 
William at a ford of the above river, ftands nejr fome fcenery 
of great beauty. A wooded glen, through which the triumphant 
army marched, runs down to the place where it watered the 
river. 

At about nine miles diftant is Droghedoy fituated on the 
borders of the county of Meath, and a county of itfelf, hold¬ 
ing its own afiizcs. It is a welJ-buik town, on both fides of 
the river Boyne, and increafing in wealth, commerce, and po¬ 
pulation. This port fupplies the neighbouring country for 
many miles round with EngJifh coals, and other heavy goods; 
and exports confiderable quantities of corn, the produce of 
the adjacent and of feveral of the inland counties. Here is 
alfo a celebrated fchool with a good endowment. 

Carlingford is fituated on an extenfive bay, to which It gives 
name} and is remarkable for fine flavoured oyfters. 

Dundalk is alfo a fea port, where are ellabiiflied linen and 
muflin manufactories. Ardee and Dunleer, two other borough 
towns, prefent nothing remarkable, but the village of Collon is 
highly extolled. It is delightfully fituated among hills, and 
Mr. Fofter’s extenfive plantations are confpicuoiis in every 
direction for many miles. 


Meatk. 

Sometimes called Eaft Meath, to diftingulfli it from Well 
Meath, is bounded on the north by the counties of Cavan and 
Monaghan, on the north-eaft by Louth, on the eaft by the 
Irifri fea, on the fouth-eaft by Dublin, on the fouth by Kildare, 
and on the vr'eft by Weft Meath ; 30 miles from north to 
fouth, and from 25 to 35 eaft to weft, making 965 Englifti 
fquare miles. The baronies into which it is divided are 
Morgalliot!y SlatUyDuleci,SkryncyNavu/iyKellsyLunCy Moyfenrathy 
Deecty Raioathy and Dunboyne. It contains 147 pariflics, about 
22,468 houfes, and 112,400 fouls. 

TLlie foil is various, but generally rich, and a few coarfc 
hills with very little wafte land : the bogs arc neither numerous 
nor extenfive; confequejitly fuel is fcarce and dear. Much 
coarfe linen is made in this county, but its principal fources 
of wealth are derived from the flocks and herds that are /at- 
i2t tened, 
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tened, and the abundance of corn that is raifed on its fruitful 
plains. It is watered by the Boyne, the Blackivater, tlie Nenny, 
and fome other ftreams. 

Trim, on the Boyne, is the county town, but although 
formerly the feat of many religious eftabliihments, it now 
containe little that is remarkable. 


Queen’s County. 

Is bounded on the north by King’s County, on the eaft by 
Kildare and Carlow, on the fouth by Kilkenny, and on the 
weft by King’s County and Tipperary. It forms 602 Engliftj 
fquare miles, and has the baronies of Portnehinch, Stradbally, 
Balliadams, Slewmargy, Culltnagh, Maryborough, and Upper 
OJfory, which comprifes fifty parilhes, 15,048 houfes, and 
82,000 inhabitants. 

There are in this county extenfive trails of bog, and a good 
deal of cold wet ground, efpecially near the mountains; yet 
the greater part of it is well cultivated, and fome places rich 
and beautiful. It is a very level country, except in the fouth- 
eaft and on the borders of King’s County. 

Maryborough, the county town, is fo called in honour of 
Mary, Queen of England, who reduced this part of the 
country to Jhire ground, by acf of parliament, 6th and 7 th 
Philip and Mary. 


Westmeath. 

This is an inland county, bounded on the north by Cavan, 
on the north-eaft artd eaft by Meath, on the fouth by King’s 
County, and on the weft by Rofcommon, and north-weft by 
Longford ; about 33 miles from north-eaft to fouth-weft, and 
24 broad from north-weft to fouth-eaft. It contains ^92 
Englifir fquare miles, divided into the baronies of JPoore, Delvin, 
Moygoijh, Corkery, Molinga!, Fabill, Fertullagh, Moycc^ei, 
Ratheonrath, Kilkenny, and Clo?:lolan, in which are 62 parilhes, 
about 13,700 houfes, and 69,000 inhabitants. 

No part of this county is incumbered with mountains, but 
confiderable tracts of land are rendered unprodudlivc by large 
lakes and bogs; yet the convenience of turf for fuel is in 
fome degree a compenfation. The fineft feenery in Ireland 
is to be found in Kerry, Fermanagh, Wicklow, and Water¬ 
ford. Next to thefe may be claffed the prefent county, as it 
abounds with lakes, the banks of which are exceedingly beau¬ 
tiful. 
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tiful. The fubftratum being limeftone, {the verdure of the 
fields Is remarkably fine, and many of the hills are covered 
with wood. The principal rivers are the Shannotiy Innyy and 
Brofna. 

Mullingar is the name of the county town; Athhne is 
divided by the Shannon, part being in this county and part in 
Rofeommon, but neither place contains any thing remarkable. 


'Wexford. 

Bounded on the north by Wicklow, on the eaft and fouth 
by the fea, on the weft by Waterford and Kilkenny, and on the 
north-weft by Carlow. Its furface is 934 Englilh fquare miles. 
It is divided into the baronies of Goreyy BcarenvMiy Bantryy 
Ballagheeuy Shelmaleirty Shelburncy Bargiey and Forth. The 
number of houfes is computed at about 23,000, and of inha> 
bitants at 149,500. 

This 'county cannot be called hilly or mountainous, except 
on the borders of Carlow and Wicklow; yet it contains a 
large proportion of coarfe cold land, and ftiff clay: fome 
parts, however, are of a' lighter foil, and better adapted to 
cultivation. It is watered on the weftern fide by the Barrow. 
Being deftitute of limeftone, it alTumes an appearance very 
different from fome of the other counties, but it poflefles the 
great advantage of the Slaney, one of the moft beautiful of 
the Irilh rivers, running through its centre. This river, although 
it abounds with magnificent and romantic views, and deferves 
as much to be celebrated as the Suir and the Blackwater, is 
little vifited by travellers. 

Wexfordy the county town, has given its name to the (hire. 
It is a fea-port with a large and be&utiful harbour, in 
St. George's Channel; but the water is not deep enough to 
admit large veiTels: much woollen cloth is manufadtured in 
th^ town and neighbourhood. The town contains fix parilhes-: 
it was built by the Danes; and the firft forces from England, 
which attempted the conqueft of Ireland, landed there. In 
the barony of Forth, adjoining to Wexford, are faid to be the 
remains of an ancient colony, planted by Henry the Second. 
Thefe people retain their native language, manners, and many 
lingular cuftoms to this day. They intermarry among them- 
felves, and have intermixed little or none with the natives. 
They are remarkably induftrious, cleanly to an extreme, and 
ppffefs great fimplicity of maimers. 


Wicklow. 
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Wicklow. 

The county of Wicklow is lituated immediately fouth of 
Dublin) by which county and part of the county of Kildare 
it is bounded on the north; on the ealt it is bounded by 
St. George’s Channel; by the county of Wexford on the fouth; 
and on the weft by the county of Kildare, and part of the coun¬ 
ties of Dublin and Carlow. It extends from north to fouth 
thirty-two Irifti, or forty and a half Engliih miles; and from 
eaft to weft twenty-fix Iriih, or thirty-three Englifli miles. 
It is divided into the baronies of ArklaWf Neivcajlte^ Half 
Rathdenvrty Ballinacort T’wo half Baronies of Talhotjlownf Half 
Barony Shiklagh; contains fifty-eight parifties, and about 
11,550 houfes, and 58,000 inhabitants. 

A vaft tradt of mountains, compofing almoft the whole of 
the barony of Ballinacor, and a great part of the upper half 
barony of Talbotftown, completely divides the caftern part 
of the county, extending along the iea-coaft, from the weftern 
part adjoining the counties of Carlow, Dublin, and Kildare, fo 
that the intercourfe is almolt wholly cut oif between the iiiha- 
bitatits of thefe dillridls. To this may be added the remote 
Gtuation of Shillelagh from either; forming natural divifions 
very diftincl, ftrongly marked, and as different from each 
other in general circumftances as if they were parts of 
feparate and diftindf counties. This circumftance of thefe 
rugged central mountains, with the fertile borders to the eaft, 
weft, and fouth, has made the county of Wicklow be com¬ 
pared to a frize cloak with a lace border, not unaptly denoting 
the manufafture, with which the mountainous part did abound, 
and pointing out the line of extending improvement into thofe 
now almoft defolate wilds. The mountains of this county, 
which occupy fo great a portion of its furface, are relieved by 
vales of exquilitc beauty, affording fpace for fome of the molt 
delightful feats that can be imagined. • Among thefe the Dargle 
is particularly celebrated, and a defeription is given by 
Mr. Wakefield. The name, he fays, is a corruption of the 
Iriih word dizr,' which fignifies an oak, and g/e, which denotes 
a glen, and this name appears exceedingly natural, for the 
fides of tliis chafm are covered with oaks, which form a con- 
fiderable addition to its embellilhments. A mountain ftream 
tumbling over its rugged bed, proceeds along the bottom of it, 
running ' down from the waterfall with wdnderful rapidity. 
At a particular fpot, called the “Lover’s Leap,”, the view is 
truly pi£Iurefque and aftoniihing, both by its extent and the 
VoL. IV. Z delightful 
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delightful fcenery of the woods beneath. On looking to the 
right, is feen the domain of Powerlcourt, a park extending from 
this Ration to the waterfall, (360 feet in height,) a diRance of 
four miles, confifling of ground thrown into uneven and varied 
forms, and richly planted with trees and llirubs of every kind, 
which exhibit the moft luxuriant growth. Glens lined with 
haiiging woods, and lawns here and there interfperfed, appear 
in feveral parts of this lengthened profpe^V, affording fo many 
charms that the eye lingers over them with delight, and turns 
from them with relu£lanfce. The manfion, a noble edifice, 
conRru£l:ed of granite, is feen embofomed in trees j and the 
profpeft behind it compofed of mountains riling above each, 
other in fucceflion, their fummits of different fhapes and 
various ftiades of colour, forming a broken outline, which 
permits the bluenefs of the Iky to be feen in the intervals 
between them, gives a grandeur to the whole fcene, and pre- 
fents a moR Rriking contraR with the verdure and other tints 
of the immediate fore-ground. To conceive a corredl idea 
of the beauties of this truly romantic glen is impoifible unlefs 
it be feen. On looking toward the left it feems to be over¬ 
topped by a mountain, and the profpeft is here clofed by a 
diRant view of the ocean. It has the advantage alfo of being 
furroundcd by the pleafure grounds of Lord Monk, thofe of 
Mr. Howard, and the ornamented grounds of Mr. Grattan at 
Tinnehinch. The two principal rivers of this county are the 
hiffeyt and the Ovoca, which in part of its courfe is called 
the Avon. There are alfo the Slaneyt the Inni/kerryt the 
JDarglci the Vtrtreyy the Avotimorcy and Avonbeg^ the AgJjrtm^ 
the two DerrySf the Tinahelyy the Deeritiy and one or two more. 

-In the general defcription of Wicklow, mention muR be 
made of the once celebrated prodigy, the gold mine. Its hif- 
tory is given by Mr. Frafer, in his furvey of the county. 
Speaking of the copper mines near Ballymurtagh and Kilca- 
Rieil, he proceeds; “ It is in this vicinity that the extraor¬ 
dinary circumRance has occurred of native gold being found, 
and which has excited much curiofity and attention. Mr. 
Graham of Ballycooge, who lives near the fpot, on which the 
gold was difcovered, informed me that about 35 years* ago, 
a fmall piece of gold was found in the Rream, about the Cze 
of the head of a brafs nail. This fet many perfons on the 
fearch to try, if any more could be found, and he related to 
me an entertaining account of a fchoolmaffer in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, who was fo poffeffed with the idea of gold to be 
found there great quantities, that he ufed to go out in tlu>-. 


* Mr. Fr«fer publUhed in x8oi. 
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night in feafch of it, when the fchool boys played a variety 
of tricks to the poor man; an account of which formed the 
foundation of Mr. 0‘Keefe’s little piece, called the Wicklow- 
Gold Mines. Mr. Graham, however, alTured me he did not 
believe that there was any of it to any confiderable amount 
found from that period until the end of Auguft 1796, when 
a man crofling the brook found a piece of gold about half 
an ounce weight in the ftreanii. This was about the 24th 
Auguft,and immediately the country people began to make work¬ 
ings in fearch of the gold, winch was continued until the 15 th 
of OtSlobcr, when poffeflion was taken of the ground by a party 
of the Kildare militia, by an order from government, on which 
tlje great concourfe of people, who were bufily engaged in 
endeavouring to. obtain a fhare of the treafure, immediately 
defifted from their labour, and peaceably retired to their 
homes. Mr. Graham who was prefent all the time, and 
purchafed a confiderable quantity of gold to the amount of 
above 700/., from the country people, told me, that according 
to the bell calculation there wa<i upwards of 10,000/. Irifli 
paid to the country people for the gold found and fold on the 
Ipot; the average price p-aid for which was 3/. 15^. an ounce, 
which makes it that 2,666 ounces were found in that Ihort 
fpace of time. 

The workings, which the peafantry undertook, are on the 
liorth-eall fide of the mountains Croughan, Kinlkelly, within 
the barony of Arklow, on the lands of Lord Carysfort, wherein 
titc Earl of Ormond claims a right to the minerals, in confe- 
quonce, -as I have been informed, of a grant in tlie reign of 
Henry II. by Prince John, during his command of his father’s 
forces in Ireland j which grant w-as renewed and confirmed by 
Queen Elizabeth, -and again by Charles II. The fumniit of 
the mountain is the boundary between the counties of Wick¬ 
low and Wexford, feven Englifli miles weft from Arklow, ten 
to the fouth-weft from Rathdrum, and fix fouth-wefterly from 
the Cronebane mines, by eftimatlon abotit 600 yards above the 
level of the fea ; it extends W. by N. and E. by S. and 
ftrctches away the north-eaftward to Ballycooge, where fliafts 
have formerly been funk, and forne copper and fome magnetic 
iron hive been found; and thence to the norrh-eaft extends a 
trail of mineral country eight mites in length, running through 
the lands of Ballymurtagh, Ballygahan, Tigrony, Cronebane, 
Conery, and Kilmacoc, in all which veins of copper ore are 
found, and terminating at the flate quarry at Balnabarny. On 
the higheft part of the mountain are bare rock s, being a variety 
pf argillite, whofe joints range N. N. E. and S* S. W. hading to 
the S. S. W. and in one part include a rib of quartz three 
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inches wide, which follows the direftion of the (Irata. Around 
the rocks for fome diftance is found ground covered with 
heath. Defcending to the eaftward, there is fpringy ground 
abounding with coarfe grafs j and below a very extenlive bog, 
in which the turf is from fouT to nine feet thick, and beneath 
it, in the fubflratum of clay, are many angular fragments of 
quartz, containing chlorite and ferruginous earth : below the 
turbary the ground falls with a quick defeent, and three ra¬ 
vines are obferved, the central one of which is the moft confi- 
derable ; and has been worn by torrents, which derive their 
fource from the, bog j the others are formed lower down the 
mountain by fprings, which uniting with the former, below 
their jun£lion the gold has been found. The fmaller have not 
water fufficient to walh away the incumbent clay, fo as to lay 
bare their fubflratum; and their beds contain only gravel, con- 
fiftiiig of quartz with chlorite, and other fubdanccs, of whicli 
the mountain conllfts. The great ravine prefents a more in- 
terefting afpe£t. The water in its defeent has in a very fhort 
diltaiicc from the bog entirely carried otF the clay, and coti- 
fiderably worn down. the fubftrata of the rock, which it has 
laid open to infpe£bion. Defcending along the bed of the great 
ravine, whofe general courfe is to the eaftward, a yellow argil¬ 
laceous lliiftus is firft fecn. The lamina are much fhattered and 
are very thin, have a flight hade to S. S. W. and range E. S. E. 
and W. N. W. Included within this Ihift is a vein of com- 
pa£l: barren quartz, about three feet wide, and another about 
nine inches wide, having the fame range as the former, and 
hading to the northward, confiding of quartz, including fer¬ 
ruginous earth. Lower down is a vein of compact aggregate 
fubilance, apparently compounded of quartz, ochraceous earth, 
chert, minute particles of mica, and fome little argillite. Lower 
down, the blue lliifl: becomes more compaft, though ftill lami¬ 
nated i the ground lefs deep becomes fpringy, is enclofed, and 
the ravine Ihallower, has depofited a confiderable quantity of 
clay, fand, and gravel. Following the courfe of the ravine, or, 
as it now may be more properly called, the brook, we arrive at 
the road, which leads to Arklow ; here is a ford, and the brook 
has the Iridi name aghat enaought^ (the river that drowned the 
old man,) hence it defeends to the Aghrim river, jud above its 
confluence with that from Rathdrum 5 which after their jun^ion 
take the general name of the Ovoca. The lands of Ballinvajly 
are to the fouthward, and the lands of Colligore to the north¬ 
ward of the ford, where the blue ihidus, whofe joints are 
nearly vertical, is feen ranging E. N, E. and W. S. W. Bes- 
fore the workings begun, 3 ie brook had formed its channel 
down to the furface of Ae rock, and between fix and feven 
feet wiHe ; but in time of floods extended itfelf entirely over 
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the valley. Refearches have been made for the gold, amidft 
the fand and gravel, along the run of the brook for near half 
a mile in length j but it Is only about 150 yards above, and 
about 200 yards below the ford, that the trials have been at¬ 
tended virith fuccefs. Within that fpace, the valley is tolerably 
level, and the banks of the brook have not more than five 
feet of fand and gravel above the rock. Added to this, it 
takes a fmall turn to the fouthward, and confequently the rude 
furfaces of the fhiftous rock in fome degree crofs its courfe, and 
form natural impediments to the particles of gold being carried 
farther down the ftream. Befides, the rude manner in which 
the country people worked, feldom enabled them to penetrate 
the rock. Their method was, to turn the courfe of the water, 
wherever they deemed it neceflary, and then, with any imple¬ 
ments they could procure, to dig holes down to the rock; they 
then wafhed in bowls and fieves, the fand and gravel they threw 
out, in order to feparate the particles of gold which it con¬ 
tained, and from the flovenly and hafty way in which their 
operations were performed, much gold probably efcaped their 
fearch. 

The gold is of a bright yellow colour, perfeftly malleable, 
the fpecific gravity of an apparently clean piece 19,000 ; a 
fpecimen aflayed by Mr. Weaver, at Cronebane, in the moilt 
way, produced from 24 grains 22 rsr grains of pure gold, and 
iffiV of filver. Some of the gold is intimately blended with 
and adherent to quartz ; fome of it is faid to be found united 
to the fine grained iron ftone, but the major part of it was 
entirely free from the matrix. Every piece was more or lefs 
rounded on the edges, of various weights, forms, and fizes, 
from the moft minute particles up to ounces ; only twa pieces 
are known to have been found of fuperior weight, and one is- 
five and the other twenty-two ounces. In the end of 1796, 
or the beginning of the year following, government determined’ 
to continue thefe workings, and iflue a fiim of money- for that 
purpofe, keeping a feparate account in the exchequer of the 
receipts, that k might be given to whoever might be found to 
be entitled thereto, and accordingly iflued 1000/. to Mr. Mills, 
Mr. Weaver, and Mr. King, as commifiioners for that pur¬ 
pofe. The operations of the commilfioners were put a flop to 
by the rebellion breaking out in May 1798, at which time the 
money iflued by government was repaid, and a'fum in hand, 
with which the workings have again been renewed in Sep¬ 
tember laft. The operations have been confined to rewafhing 
the fand and ground formerly gone over by the peafantry, 
and in opening the ground in various places over blue fchillofe, 
proceeding gradually towards the hill. Tlie operations are 
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performed by working the fand and foil in buddies, as in the 
tin ftream works in Cornwall, afterwards in fieves, until they 
make ufe of line linen and mullin, fo that no particle of the 
gold efcapos. The hope, however, of obtaining any conliderablc 
quantity of gold from this fourcc feems utterly to have failed. 
The Ikill of the commiflioners employed, and the prudence 
of their proceedings are undoubted j but, as Mr. Wakefield 
ilates, every rivulet belonging to the mountam has been 
carefully fearched, and a fmall quantity has been obtained 
from each. Trenches were allb dug fo as to interfeft the 
rock in every divc£l:ion. The gold collcdled was mixed with 
grains of quarts, and as the fame mountain furniflics iron ore, 
of which it exhibits conliderablc veins, it was concluded that 
it might contain alfo one or more veins of gold i a lliaft has 
therefore been funk to a confidcrabJc depth, but as yet without 
fuccefs, and the bell judges have given up every cxpccftation 
of the mountam containing any gold worth the expence of 
extrafling it.” 

The towns, JVickloiUy and Carysfort, have no 

claims to particular notice ; Jiallitiglafsy fituated on the river 
Slaney, is faid to have been the graiul Beal~thme of the fouthern 
Hates of Lcinfter ; and there are Hill remaining in its neigh¬ 
bourhood a number of Druidic altars. A parliament was 
formerly holtlcn at Baltinglafs, as alfo the alTizes j it has alfo 
a venerable calllc. 


Province of IMuNKSTjEii. 

Munster, the moll: fouthern province of Ireland, is bounded 
on the north by Leinfter and Connaught, and on the eaft, weH, 
and fouth by the Ocean. Its ancient name was Mumhaii, 
derived from the old Celtic Mammany or the county of the 
Great Mother, and in latter ages it was divided into Defmond, 
or South Munller \ Ormond, or Eaft Munfter ; and Thomond, 
or North Munfter. It comprehends Englilh fquare 

miles, and contains fix counties, viz. Clarey Cot‘hy Kerryy 
Ltmericky Tipperaryy and Waterford. 


Clare. 

This county, bounded on the north by the county of Galway, 
on the call by Tipperary, on the fouth by Limerick and Kerryf 
and on the weft by the fea, is divided into the baronies of Burritty 
ITulUighy Bunrattj Jflandsy Jbrichatty ClattderlaiVy M.ovartay and 
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Incliquittf and contains 1,125 Englilh fquare miles, making 79 
pariflies, about 17,400 houfes, and 96,000 fotlls. 

The fea coaft by which it is bordered confifls of a chain of 
balaJtic rocks, on which account failors diftinguilh it by the 
epitJiet of “ iron bound.” Toward the centre of it an arm 
of the fea, or rather of the Shannon, runs off to Ennis, and 
is known by the name of the Fergus river. The county is 
remarkably bare of wood, and abounds fo much with lime- 
ttonc, that whole tra£ts are entirely beds of it; the furface 
even has the appearance of a mafs of Hone. The banks of 
the Fergus and Shannon are bordered with rich inarflies, which 
afford excellent pafture, and tlic former prefent fome romantic 
feenery worthy of attejition. Some parts of the county are 
mountainous, which, however, feed a great number of cattle 
and iheep ; while the more level grounds are very fertile, and 
yield very good crops of corn and hay. 

anciently Inuis danruadoi the capital of the county, 
is a confidcrable town but not regularly built, lituate on the 
navigable river Fergus. It has fix poll days in the week. Here 
is an excellent fcl.ool, on the foundation of the late JSrafmus 
SmitFs charities. The inagiftrates are a provoft, vicc-provoft, 
and tov/n>clerk. 


Cork. 

Cork, the largefl. county in the ifland, contains 2,990 
Englifli fquare miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
county of Limerick, on the eafl by Tipperary and Waterford, 
on the fouth, fouth-eaft,: and fouth-weft by the fea, and on 
the weft by the county of Kerry. It comprizes the baronies 
of Duhalhiv, Orrery and Kilmore^ Armory and Earrmy, CondonSy 
or Clangibbotiy Kilnatallootty Tmokillyy Barrymorey BarretSy Corkliby 
Khialeoy Kittalmeakyy Mii/kerry, Carberyy Bantry, and Bear g 
which form 269 parifhes, having 76,739 houfes,, and 416,000 
fouls. 

As this county comprehends a wide range of fea coaft, with 
an extenfive traft of country, it affords great abundance, and 
variety of feenery. All the fouth-weft part is formed by a 
ridge of mountains, which rifes tO' a confidcrable height, and 
runs out into the fea. Few portion^ of the county can pro¬ 
perly be called fiat, and though moft of the weftern fide is 
rough and uneven, it is not fo rugged as to prevent the vif6 of 
.the plough, or impede cultivation. 

The feenery in many parts of this county is highly extolled 
1for its beauty. Glangarriff is particularly commended by 
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Mr.^Wakefield, who, fpcaking of the houfe of a gentleman 
admirably fituatcd for commanding all the charms of the fcene, 
fays, ** It {lands at the edge of the harbour, which is one of 
the fineft indentations of Bantry Bay, fo perfeft in its form, and 
fo deprefled at the bottom of the lofty and extenfive mountains 
by which it is furrounded, that it looks like a bafoii beneath 
you, and though it appears fmall to the eye at fome diflance. 

It is not fo in reality. The mountains are feparated, rough, 
and craggy 5 though inferior in height to M«Gil!ycuddy’s 
Reeks in Kerry, which hang over the upper lake of Killarney, 
they poffefs, in a confiderable degree, a terrific grandeur of 
the fame kind. This place is beautiful in the true fenfc of 
the word, as it is not indebted to art for any of its embelHlh- 
ments. The eaftern fide of the harbour, on which this houfe 
i.s built, is well planted wish arbutus, holly, and birch, growing 
in the moft luxuriant manner: at every turn you perceive a 
glen, and each ftep prefents new, varied, and enchanting 
fcencry, the beauty of which is fet off to great advantage by 
the fight of the immenfe mountains above, and thofe which 
furround you on the oppofite fide of the harbour, and which 
being barren and untenanted, have in their afpeft fomething 
uncommonly wild. The oak and the birch do not attain here 
a large fize, but the different tints produced by their foliage 
add greatly to the richnefs and variety of the fcene. Gera¬ 
niums, myrtles, and many of the moll tender plants, remain 
out of doors the whole year, under the flieltcr of a rock, which 
prote£t 3 tliem from the cutting fliarpnefs of the north-caflerly 
winds. The mildnefs of the climate has no fmall influence 
pn the fcencry of this delightful fpot, as the deciduous trees 
remain flripped of their leaves only during a very fliort period 
of the year. The moft captivating features of the profpc£l 
immediately round the harbour, where the woody glens arc 
feen to the greateft advantage, are by this genial temperature 
much improved, and a fort of almoft perpetual bloom and 
verdure are maintained.” He recommends to every traveller 
whofe olne£l may be to fee the romantic, beautiful, or fublimc 
feenes of nature, to pay particular attention to this part of 
Ireland. “ Killarney,” he adds, ** is fpoken of as the ultimatum 
of every thing worth vifiting in the United Empire; but highly 
as I think of it, though gratified and delighted by its enchanting 
and extraordinary feenery, I cannot help faying, that I confider 
Glangarrifl^ and the adjacent country, if notexa£llyits rival, at 
any rate a place of uncommon beauty; interefting in no fmall 
degree; poflefling cliarms various and flriking; embracing^ 
feenes fuimd to almoft every tafte; and, upon the whole, fuch 
as muft ^ways arreft the notice and excite the admiration of 
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thofe who feek for nature in her moft favoured retreats. 
The mountains exhibit as much of the terrific in their cha- 
rafter and lhapes, and want nothing but a greater height to 
render them as celebrated as of Kerry. But though thefe 
mountains have lefs elevation, the wide expanfe of water, and 
the views conne£l:ed with fo noble a bay as that of Bantry, 
make up for this defe£l, and create an intcreft, which thofe 
who feel it cannot well deferibe.” 

The waterfall at Hungra Hill, near Rofs-Mac-Owen is one 
of the largeft and higheft in this kingdom, being plainly 
vifible {xom the town of Bantry, at lead 14 miles didant. 
The \vater is collefled from various fmall rivulets and fprings, 
forming a large lake on the top of a vad, high, rocky, and 
almod perpendicular mountain, which is at lead 700 yards 
above the level of the Bay of Bantry. The water cafeades 
from the top of this mountain in a beautiful Iheet at lead 
ten yards broad, which expands as it falls; about half the 
height of the mountain it dalhes perpendicularly on a pro¬ 
minent rock, from whence a mid arifes almod a third part of 
the hill, and, refrafting the rays of the fun, produces a very 
beautiful effe£t. Hence the water falls from rock to rock, 
till it has paired the rugged declivity of Hungra Hid; and 
before it gains the ocean it has. another fall, cafeading in an 
arch over a lower hill. This waterfall is indeed one of the 
mod confiderable in Europe in winter, but in dimmer there 
is no water. 

The principal rivers are tlie B/ackivaier, the Leef the Battdotty 
and the Kenmare. 

Cork^ the capital, is a county within itfelf, and the fecond 
city in Ireland. It is fuppofed to contain about 9,000 houfes, 
and nearly 80,000 inhabitants, forming feven parilhes. It 
is fituated on an iiland in the Lee, with two large done 
bridges over the principal branches of that river. The town 
has been fo much improved and enlarged, that it is-now above 
thrice as large as formerly, and its commerce increafed in pro¬ 
portion. Several broad dreets have been lately added,, by 
filling up the canals that formerly ran through the town. Its 
wealth arifes from the capacious and commodious haven called 
the Cove, one of the bed in the world: the entrance fafe, and 
the capacity fufficient for any number of (hips, which may ride 
fecure from every wind. Twelve hundred veflels have reforted 
here in a year in time of peace \ and it is defended by a fort 
in the great iiland. Ships from ^1 nations vi^Iual here. 
Veflels of 120 tons may come up to the .quay, but thofe of 
burden unload at Paflage, five miles and a half from Cork. 
The exportation,, the largeft in Ireland, confifts clfieflv of 
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beef, hides, butter, tallow, and other provifions. It has the 
remains of fcveral monafteries, and contains two good modern 
hofpitals for poor boys, befides alms houfcs, fchools, an in- 
iirmary, exchange, and cullom-houfe, which, as well as the 
other public buildings and walks, are no great ornament to 
the city. The houfes are old, and far from elegant in their 
appearance; but the banks of the harbour are adorned with 
villas and plantations, prefenting a moft agreeable and cheerful 
landfcape. Cove, or the Cove of Corky is a very flourilhing village, 
iituate under a high, ileep hill, oppofitc to which the largeft 
veflels generally anchor, and -ihout nine miles diftant, in a 
fouth-eaft direftion, from the city. 

Kinfale is fituate on the river Bandon, at the northern ex¬ 
tremity of a commodious and fecure harbour, on St. George's 
Channel, to which it gives name; it is built on the fide of 
Compafs Hilly clofe to the water’s edge, and contains upward 
of 10,000 inhabitants. The river is navigable for large floops 
near twelve miles above the town, though a bar prevents large 
men of war coming into the bafon. In this port is a dock 
furnifhed with ftores for the ufc of the navy. The entrance 
of the harbour is defended by a fort, conftruiled in the reign 
of Charles II., called Charles' Forty and in which tliere is 
always a good garrifon. 

JHallonv is fituated on the river Blackwater, one of the moft 
confidcrable inland towns of the county, and much frequeinctl 
on account of a foft and tepid fpring (difeovered in 1724) or 
the fame nature and efficacy as the hot wells of Briftol. 

Youghall is a good fea port, fituate upon the river Blatkiv&Ur,^ 
near the entrance of a bay to which it gives name, on St.. 
George’s Channel. 


Kearv. 

The county of Kerry is bounded on the north by the river 
Shannon, on the eaft by the counties of Limerick and Cork, on 
tlie fouth by Cork and the fea, and on the weft by the fea ; 
about fifty-four miles from north to fouth, and from 18 to 40 
from eaft to weft, containing 1,763 Engliih fquare miles. It 
is divided into the baronies of Iraghticennory Clattmauricey Cor- 
caguinny, Trughanaemyy Magunihy, Glaniroghty Hunkerrotiy and 
Iveraghy which comprize about 19,400 houfes, and 107,000 
inhabitants. 

This county M full of mountains, almofb iaacceffible, fb 
that a large part of it is hardly fit for habitation or culture,, 
confequently but little com is produced: grazing is more at— 
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tended to; and butter in coisfiderable quantities is exported, 
as well as beef, hides, and tallow. 

Tralee, the fliire town, is built on the river Lee, which 
empties itfelf into a lhallow and unfafe bay called Tralee 
Bay, on the Atbntic Ocean; near it is a chalybeate fpring. 

In the midll of the mountains of this county are the cele¬ 
brated and beautiful Lakes of Killarney. To deferibe them 
adequately has been declared by all writers to be above their 
hopes. Mr. Young’s account of them in his Tour, Vol. I. 
p. 440., is confidcred as moll correft, but as it is fpread out 
in the form of a diary, and blended with other matter, it is 
not to be tranferibed, and could not without injury be coni- 
prelTed. Mr. Wakefield fays, ** Thefe lakes are three in 
number; tlie largell is called the Lozaer Lake, and occupies 
an area of 3,000 acres. The fouth-weft fliorc of this lake lies 
at the bottom of a majeftic range of mountains, and the op- 
pofite ftiore confifts of a low flat tra<Sl of country in a ftatc 
of cultivation; but the diftant profpedi from the other fide 
is broken by a few wooded iflands. Mucrofs Lake, to thtr 
fouth, occupies 640 acres, immediately under the Turk Moun¬ 
tain, and on the northern Ihoro of it is the domain of Mr. 
Herbert i but the Mucrofs fliore of Turk Lake forms tot> 
llraight a line to be pic\urefque, and the rocks have an artificial 
appearance which detra£ls from their beauty, and renders thenx 
lefs impreffive. I allude to the view of them from the water. 
The peninfula which is formed here is one of the molt 
delightful places imaginable, and the profpeft from the top 
of the bridge which joins it to Breechen Ifland is exceedingly 
pleafing. To the fouth Mangcrtofi and Turk in all their glory, 
finking down to the rugged point at the Eagle's Neft, where 
there is a view of Glenaa, the immediate fore-ground being 
Brcechen and Dyne's Iflands, and beyond thefe the Lower 
Lake with Rofs Caftle: Innisfallen Ifland and the town of 
Kiilarney, in the diftant profpc£l, complete the piflure. The 
water, the mountains, and the whole feenery, have fomething 
of a remarkably fombre call} but this gloom is wonderfully 
relieved by the verdure of Mucrofs at one point, and the blue 
tint of the mountains ftretching towards Dingle at another, 
both which, combined and contrafted with the other parts, 
produce a moft piflurefque effe£l. For about three miles 
the lakes continue with a width which gives them the ap¬ 
pearance of a river, palfing between the back of Turk and 
a large range of other mountains, which terminate at the 
Eagle’s Neft, till they approach the Upper Lake, an immenfe 
refervoir, covering 720 acres, in a hollow between ftupendoua 
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mountains, the rugged, rocky, and almoft perpendicular fides 
of which may be faid to overhang the water. The fcenery of 
this lake is of the moft awful and extraordinary kind, fuch 
as very feldom occurs, and on a fcale of magnificence hardly 
to be equalled, except in a wild country like Switzerland. 
Here nature affumes her rougheft and moft terrific attire to 
aftonifti the gazing fpedtator, who, loft amidft wonder and 
furprize, thinks he treads enchanted ground, and while he 
fcarcely knows to which fide he fltall dire£t his attention, can 
hardly believe that the feenes he fees around him are not the 
effects of deluGon, or the airy phantoms of the brain, called 
into momentary exiftence by the creative powers of a fervid 
imagination. Here rocks piled upon rocks rife to a towering 
height; there one mountain rears its lofty head in fuccellioii 
above another, and fometimes a gigantic range feems to over¬ 
hang you, forming a feene that may be more eafily conceived 
than deferibed. Such fublimc views cannot be beheld but 
with a mixed fenfation of pleafure and awe, and on a contem¬ 
plative mind they mull make a deep and lalling impreflion. 
The higheft mountains have been meafured by Mr. Kirwan, 
who makes their height to be as follows: 

Curranea Toohill, in Kerry, which forms 
M‘Gillicuddy’s Reeks, rifes above the 
level of the ocean _ _ _ 3,40^^ 

Mangerton _ _ . _ _ 2*693 ” 

Thefe lakes fix the attention of the traveller almoft exclu- 
fively; but there are many other fublime and magnificent 
views and feenes in this county. 


Limerick. 

This county is bounded on the north by Clare, from which 
it is feparated by the Shannon and Tipperary, on the eaft by 
Tipperary, on the fouth by Cork, and on the weft by Kerry ; 
forty miles from eaft to weft, and from feventeen to twenty-five 
from north to fouth*, contmning 1,045 Englifhfquare miles. It 
is divided into the baronies of Connello, Kenry^ Limerick, 
Onuneybeg, Coottagh, Clanwilliam, Smale, or Small County, Co/h-^ 
ma, and C^lea i and has 125 pariflies, and about 170,000 
inhabitants. 

Al^ough diverfified by fmall hills, it is not at all mouti- 
teinous, except on the fouth-eail, where it is bounded by the 
Ga1;>tees, a ridge of formidable mountains, extending into 
and on the borders of Kerry, where it grows 
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uneven, and forms a grand ampliitheatre of low but fteep 
mountains, which ftretch in a curve from Loghil to Drum- 
colloher. In the firft of thefc rifes the river Maig, which 
crofles the county and falls into the Shannon, as do many fine 
Ifreams by which the county is plentifully watered. In the 
weftern hills are the fources of the Feale and the Ga/e, which 
run weft ward through Kerry 5 and of the BlackwateVy whfCh 
flows in a contrary direction through the county of Cork. 
None of the views here exhibit fine fcenery. The cabins of 
the cotters make a moll wretched appearance, and bear evident 
marks of poverty. The greater part of the county confifts of 
rich grafs lands kept in a flovenly manner, and divided by 
earthen banks, but without trees. 

The city of Limerick^ which is a county within itfelf, is 
fituated on the Shannon, and contains fix parifhes, in which 
are about 40,000 inhabitants. It is compofed of the Iri/b 
and Englijh tovvns; the latter ftanding on the King’s Ifland, 
which is formed by the river Shannon, and which admits 
Ihips of 500 tons burden to its quays. While fortified it was 
confidered the ftrongeft place in Ireland, but fince its fortifi-. 
cations have been difmantled, its profperity has rapidly in- 
creafed, and it now enjoys a very extcnlive export trade, par¬ 
ticularly in provifions. 


Tipveraky. 

Tipperary is bounded on the north-call by King’s County, 
on the call by Queen’s County and Kilkenny, on the fouth by 
Waterford, and on the well by Limerick, Clare, and Galway; 
fifty-two miles in length, and from twelve to thirty-one in 
brec-ith; in urea 1,591 Englilh miles. It has the baronies of 
Lower Ormond^ Ormond^ Arra^ Owen^ Ikerin^ Ileagh^ Eliogurty^ 
Killnalongurtyt Killnamannot Clamvilliam^ Middlefhirdt Slenvar- 
daght Compfeyt Iffa and Clfffa ; in which are 24 parilhes, 30,700 
houfes, and 169,000 inhabitants. 

This county prefents extenlive tra£ls of uncultivated moun¬ 
tains, but it has alfo abundance of^ fertile plains, with a cal¬ 
careous fubftratum, which form as rich land as is to be met 
with in any part of the empire. It is miore adapted for the 
feeding of cattle than for cultivation by the plough; notwith- 
llanding which, much wheat is raifed in the fouth part, and 
nearly fifty boulting mills are counted on the different rivers, a 
• much greatef number than is found in any other county. The 
principal river is the S«fV, befidea which there are abundance 
of fmaller rivers and brooks. In Clonmell both the linen and 
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woollen manufaftuTes fiounfli: near the place called Silver 
Mines, are mines of lead, with a mixture of filver; but the 
principal produftions are cattle, fheep, butter, flour, the laft 
particularly for Dublin. 

(Jtlonmelli the county town, is fituated on the navigable river 
Huir, over which there is a bridge of twenty arches, divided 
into two parts by a fniall ifland in the river, on which houfes 
are built: the tide flows a little way above tbe town. Here 
is a charter fchool for 6o boys. Clonmell gave birth (on the 
24th of November 1713) to the celebrated Ijauience fJterne. 
This town is very ancient, having been ereffed before the 
invafion of the Danes: it was formerly defended by a llrong 
wall. Oliver Cromwell met with greater refiftance here than 
in any other part of the kingdom: he demoliflicd the cafllcs 
and fortifications, of which now only the ruins remain. 


WATElirOKD 

Is bounded on the north by Kilkenny and Tipperaiy, on the 
eall by Wexford, on the fouth by the fea, and on the weft by 
Cork; forty»two miles from eaft to weft, and from eight to 
twenty-two broad, from north to fouth forming 710 Englifh 
fquare miles. It is divided into the following baronies, Gian- 
chiryy DecieSt Cojbmore^ Vpperthird, and Aliddhthird, and con¬ 
tains thirty-four pariihes, about 18,796 houfes, and 110,000 
inhabitants. 

The country is in general mountainous; in fonie parts 720 
yards above the level of the fea. On the fides of this chain are 
fome frightful rocks and precipices, and on the fummits of 
mod of the mountains are large heaps of Hones, of great 
flze, fuppofed to have been the ruins of fome buildings, but 
without the intervention of mortar or cement. Among the 
mountains are four confiderablc loughs or lakes, in which are 
found trout and char. The foil is fertile, and even on the 
fides of the mountains is found good feed for cattle. On the 
north it is watered by the %iV, and on the weft by tire Black- 
nvatert and two fuch noble jelluaries arc feldom feen. 

The city of Waterford ftands on the fouth fide of the river 
S«/r, which is embanked by a noble quay, extending the 
whole length of the town. VelTels of great burthen can come 
up to this quay, but the largeft fiiips generally lie a few miles 
lower down. A flourilhing commerce with England and other 
uountries is the h^py conlequenee of fuch a fituation. The' 
principal articles of export are beef, pork, butter, grain, and 
iineii. Packet boats are alfo eftabli&ed between this port and 
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Milford Haven- As there is no budge over the Suir below 
Carrick, the only communication with the county of Kilkenny 
is by a ferry, an inconvenience to which the great depth and 
breadth of the river has hitherto compelled the inhabitants to 
fubmit. This city is about twelve miles diftant from the fca. 
The harbour runs almoft twelve miles up the country, nearly 
in a ftraight line, and is all the way deep and clear. This city 
as of confiderable antiquity ; It was built in but deftroyetl 

in 981. It was confiderably enlarged by Earl Strongbow, in 
1171; and ftill further in the reign of Henry VII., who 
granted divers privileges to the citizens. Richard 11 . landed 
and was crowned here in 1399. In 1690, James II. em¬ 
barked from hence for France, after the battle of tlie Boyne. 
William III. refided here twice, and confirmed its privileges. 
It contains feven parilhes, and the inhabitants are computed at 
about 35,000. It has a charter fchool for 60 boys, and feveral 
other Parity fchool s and humane foundations well fupported: 
many of the public edifices are extremely elegant. The pri¬ 
vate dwellings are generally modem, and with the other im¬ 
provements of the city keep pace with the increafe of its 
opulence. 

Dungarvany anciently Achad Garbain, is (ituate on a bay to 
which it gives name, on St. George’s Channel, and is one of 
the greatell filhing towns in Ireland. The admiralty of the 
harbour is veiled in the fovereign. The caftle was veiled in 
the crown, by a£l of parliament, in the fourth year of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. An aquedu£l has been con(lru£led 
here by parliamentary encouragement, for fupplying the town 
with frelh water, which is condudled for fome miles from the 
river Phtnifk. 


LANGUAGE. 

In all thefe counties the Englilh language is fpoken more 
or lefsj from fome, the original Irilh has altogether difap- 
peared. It continues to be fpoken in Louth, Meath, and 
Weftmeath; in Dublin, Kildare, Wicklow, and in the King’s 
and Queen’s Counties, very few ; but in the fouth-weft part 
of Carlow, a confiderable proportion fpeak kilh} in Kilkenny 
it prevails greatly; in Wexford, it is very little ufed in tl\e 
fouth-eall part of the county, but is pretty general in the 
north-weft. In all the connCies of Munfter, the Irilh lan- 
■ guage prevails, if we except the large towns, their imme¬ 
diate neighbourhoods, and fome of the country along the 
coaft.. It is more prevalent in Connaught than in the weft 
of Irelajid: in tins province the gentlemen find it elTential 
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to acquire the language, in order to be able to deal with the 
pealantry without an interpreter. In Ulfter there is a great 
proportion of Irifh fpcakers. Cavan and Monaghan contain 
many \ Tyrone about half its inhabitants; Donegal more than 
half j Armagh and Down, a few; Antrim, a few along the 
eattern coaft; Derry, a few in the mountains to the fouth. 
weft; Fermanagh, fcarcely any. 

Soil,. The furface of Ireland affords no great diverfity of 
foil. Sand is never feen, except on the fliore ; chalk is un¬ 
known, and fuch tenacious clays, as in Oxfordfhire, Eflex, 
and High Suffolk, arc never met with. Such kinds of flint as 
are common in Kent, Surrey, and Hertfordfhire are fcarce; 
but almoft every county produces limeftone or calcareous 
gravel. The fpace occupied by the mountams and bogs, when 
compared with the whole area, makes a great diminution in 
the productive acres of the kingdom. In tire north, the quantity 
of rich foil is not very coniiderable; yet, rich valleys are to 
be found in every county. A great portion of the foil throws 
out a luxuriant herbage, fpringing up from a calcareous fub- 
foil, without any coniiderable depth. Some places cxliibit the 
richeft loam, and where fuch foil occurs, its fertility is con- 
fpicuous. On the banks of the Fergus and Shannon, the 
land is of a different kind, but equally productive, although 
the furface prefents the appearance of marfli. Thefe diflricls 
are called “ the Caucajfesy The fubflratum is a blue lilt, depo- 
fited by the fea, which feems to partake of the qualities of the 
upper ftratum j for this land can be injured by no depth of 
ploughing. In the counties of Limerick and Tipperary there 
is another kind of rich land, confifling of a dark, friable, dry, 
fandy loam, which, if preferved in a clean ft ate, would 
throw out com feveral years in fucceflion. It is equally well 
adapted to grazing and tillage. In Ireland there is not much 
land fufliciently light, though abundance of it is luxuriant, to 
be what is known in England under the name of ** turnip 
lands.*^ 

One of the moft remarkable divifions of foil is that formed 
by the Barrow. To the weft of that river limeftone is met with 
in abundance, while it is no where to be found throughout 
ihe counties of Wexford and Wicklow. Independently of the 
Caucafles, the richeft foil in Ireland is to be found in the 
counties of Tipperary, Limerick, Rofeommon, Longford, 
and Meath. Some parts of the county of Cork are uncommonly 
fertile) and, upon the whole, Ireland may be confidered as- 
afibrding land of an excellent quality, although it may be an 
exsggcntion to (aj, it is decidedly acre for acre richer than 
England. 
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Minerals. The earths found in Ireland are marl, yellow 
and red ochre, and one refembling and polTefling fome of the 
properties of fuller’s earth. Potter’s, and other clays, fit for mak¬ 
ing bricks and coarfe crockery, and tobacco pipe clay, with 
fome other fpecimcns, are produced in various counties } as 
are Several ufeful kinds of fandt 

Under the head of Jlones are reckoned granite, which is 
fuppofed to be the fubftratum of all the land; fandllonc, free- 
fbone, the yellow mica, called fireftone, and ufcd for making 
liearths, breccia, of which mil] (bones are made, a filicious 
fchift ufed for building, flagftones, flate, limeftone, marble, 
white, black, and of various colours, fiderocalcite, whetftone, 
fpar, alabaiber, calcareous petrifactions, lapis Hibernicus, or 
Irilh flate, (formerly ufed in medicine, and containing vitriol,) 
jafper,- the chrylkals called kerryfhones, and many others o£ 
various colours, amethylbs, and fome other fpecimens, includ'* 
ing the white cornelian. 

It is, however, juftly obferved by Mr. Wakefield, that among 
the productions of Ireland which may be ciafled under this 
head, none feem to have a greater claim to attention than that 
of bafaltes, not on account of any ufeful purpofe to which it 
is applied, but becaufe nature prefents it under the mofl: 
awful forms, being fometimes piled up in immenfe ibruCtures, 
®f ftupendous height and extent, where columns of it are 
arranged in various directions, and with as much regularity as 
if they had been arranged by the hand of the artiib. It deferves 
conliderable notice alfo, on account of the difpute to which it 
has given rife between two dalles of ^{lilofophers, the Plu- 
tonians and the Neptunians, the former of whom aflfert, that 
it is indebted for its origin to fubterranean fire, while the latter 
maintain that it is the refult of depofition, and confequently 
tlie produCbion of water. The queftion does not appear to 
have been determined. The bafaltic diftriCb occupies a range 
of coalb ftretched out from the elbuary of Carrickfergus on the 
one hand, to Lough Foyle on the other, and extends inland to 
the fouthern fliores of Lough Neagh. Throughout this whole 
country the bafaltes is frequently feen in thick bedsj and in this 
Hate' it often feparates into loqfc blocks, refembling that fofiiL 
known in Sweden by the name of trapi but, for the moft part, 
it is entirely atnorphous, and difpofed in large mafles, which 
do not fplit or feparate in any afiignable direCbion, At'^ that 
lingular phenomenon, called the Giant’s Caufeway, and 
many other places, it appears in large pillars, (banding perpen¬ 
dicular to the horizon; but in fome of the capes^ and paxwu- 
lafly near UChet, in the Ifleof Raghefy, they lie in an oblique 
pofitton, and at the Dogn point, in the fame Hlahd," 
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the Ballintoy (hore, they form a variety of regular curves. 
The little point of Doon is indeed exceedingly curious, as it 
■ exhibits pillars perpendicular, horizontal, and bending. 

The Giant’s Causeway. The Caufeway itfelf is generally 
deferibed as a mole or quay projefting from the bafe of a 
fteep promontory fome hundred feet into the fea, and formed 
of perpendicular pillars of bafaltcs, which, (landing in contaft 
with each other, exhibit a fort of polygonal pavement, fome- 
what (imilar in appearance to a folid honeycomb. The pillars 
are irregular prifms of various denominations, from three to 
eight (ides; but the hexagonal columns arc as numerous as 
all the others together. 

On minute infpeflion, each pillar is found to be feparabic 
into feveral joints, the articulation of which is remarkably neat 
and compa£l, the convex termination of one joint always meet¬ 
ing with a concave focket in the next; and befides this, the 
angles of one frequently proje£l over thofe of the other; fo 
that they are completely locked together, and can rarely be 
feparated without frafluring the parts. 

The (ides of each column are unequal among themfelves, 
but the contiguous angles of adjoining pillars always make up 
four right ones; fo that there are no void fpaces among the 
bafaltes, the furface of the Caufeway prefenting a regular and 
compa£l pavement of polygon (loncs. 

In regard to lituation, the pillars at the Caufeway (land on 
the level of the beach, and even under the furface of the 
ocean, whence they may be traced through every degree of 
elevation, to the fumttiit of the highed grounds in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; as at the old fort of Dunmull, and on the top 
of Croaghmore, fix or feven hundred feet above the level 
of the fea. 

With refpefl to fize, the perfefl pillars are ufually about 
a foot and a half in breadth, and thirty in lengili. Among 
the imperfe£l and irregular crydallizations found throughout 
the country, fmall prifms fometimes occur, which do not ex¬ 
ceed a few inches in breadth, and which in length are pro¬ 
portionally diminutive. In many of the capes and hills the 
fize of the pillars is much larger than at the Caufeway. At 
Fairhead they are of gigantic magnitude, ofteq exceeding five 
feet in breadth, and two hundred in length. 

Of thefe vail columns the paflTage ufually called Fhir Leith^ 
or the Grey Man’s Path, in the promontory of Fairhead, 
exhibits a magnificent example. It is a deep chafm, dividing 
the folid promontory in two. The upper termination of this 
Cngular pallage is narrow, and barred over, as it were, by the 
fragment of a pillar, which having fallen acrofs the fiflure, 
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femnins fufpended at an elevated fituation. As one defceuds, 
the chafm widens and becomes more important j its folid walls 
of rude and threatening columns incrcafe in height, regularity, 
and magnificence, until they attain to a perpendicular elevation 
of two hundred and twenty feet, condudling the paffenger at 
length to the interefting heap of maffive ruins which forms 
the bafe of the promontory itfelf, and exhaufts the fury of the 
impetuous northern ocean. 

^e leading features of this whole coaft are the two great 
promontories of Benjore and Fairhead, which Hand at the 
diifance of eight miles from each other. The former lies 
about feven miles weft of Bally-caftle, and is generally defetibed 
by feamctt as an extenfive headland, running out from the 
coaft a confiderable way into the fea j but ftridtly fpeaking, it 
is made up of a number of lefler capes and bays, each having its 
own proper name, the whole of which • forms what feamen 
denominate the Head of Benjore. 

The capes are compofed of different ranges of pillars, and a 
great number of ftrata; which, from the abrupmefs of the 
coaft, are extremely confpicuous, and form an unrivalled pile 
of natural architedture, where ail the regularity and elegance 
of art is united to the wild magnificence of nature. 

The moft perfedl of thefe capes is called Pleaflein. Its 
fummit is covered with a thin graffy fod, under which lies 
the natural bafaltic rock, having generally a hard furface, 
fomewhat cracked and ftiivered ; at the depth of ten or twelve 
feet from the fummit, this rock begins to affume a columnar 
tendency, and forms a range of maffy pillars of bafaltes, which 
it and perpendicular to the horizon, prefenting on the ftiarp face 
of the promontory the appearance of a magnificent gallery or 
colonade upwards of fixty feet in height. 

This colonade is funported on a foiid bafe of coarfe, black, 
irregular rock, near fixty feet thick, abounding in 'blebs and 
air holes j but though comparatively irregular, it may be evi¬ 
dently obferved to aftedt a peculiar figure, tending in many 
places to run into regular forms refembUng the (hooting of falls, 
and many other fubftances, during a hafty cryftallization. 

Under this great bed of (tone (lands a fecond range of 
pillars between forty and fifty feet in height, lefs grofs, and 
more exactly defined than thofe of the upper (lory, many of 
them on a clofe view emulating even the - neatnefs of the 
columns of the Giant’s Caufeway. This lower range is borne 
on a layer of red ochre (tone,'which ferves as relief to (hew it 
to great advantage. 

Thefe two admirable natural galleries, together with the 
interjacent mafs of irregular rock, form a perpendicular height 
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of one hundred and feventy feet ; from the bafe of which, li^e 
promontory, covered over with rock and grafs, Hopes down 
tp^ the fea for the fpace of two hundred feet more, making in 
all a mafs of nearly four hundred feet in height, which in 
beauty, and the variety of its colouring, in elegance and 
Angularity of arrangement, and in the extraordinary magni¬ 
tude of its objefts, can fcarcely be rivalled. 

At the diilance of eight miles, as already mentioned, the 
promontory of Fairhead raifes its lofty fummit more than 
five hundred feet above the fea, forming the eaftern termina¬ 
tion of Bally-caftle Bay. It prefents to view a vaft mafs of 
rude columnar (tones extremely large, many of them exceed¬ 
ing two hundiced feet in length, and in their texture fo coarfe, 
as to refemble an imperf^ compa£t granite, rather than the 
uniform fine grained bafaltes which compofes the Giant’s 
Caufeway. At the bafe of thefe gigantic columns lies a wild 
wafte of natural ruins of an enormous fizc, which in the courfe 
of fucceflive ages have been tumbled down from their founda¬ 
tion by ftorms or fome more powerful operations of nature. 
Thefe maflive bodies have fometimes withftood the (hock pf 
their fall, and are often feen lying in groups and clumps of 
pillars, refembling many of the varieties of artificial ruins, and 
forming'a very unique and (Iriking landfcape. 

The bafaltes of the Giant’s Caufeway is a black ponderous 
(lone, of an uniform clofe grain and hard texture, fufible per 
fiy and, pretty ftrongly magnetic. It does not effervefce in any 
of the mineral acids; it is free from animal or vegetable exuvise, 
nor does it contain the (lighted vedige of any organized fub- 
dance whatever. 

According to the experiments of that able chemid Bergman, 
<ioo parts of bafaltes contain 

Parts. 


Silicious earth - - " 5 ° 

Argillaceous earth - - ^5 

Calcareous earth - - 8 

“Magnefia - - - 2 

Iron - - “25 


roo 

From the metallic nature of this done, it may be inferred, 
diat the columns of the Giant’s Caufeway are all natural 
magnets, whofe lower extremity is their north pole, and the 
upper extremity their fouth pole. For haaring dood during 
many ages in a perpendicular pofltion, they mud have ac¬ 
quired &at polarity which is peculiar to all iron fubdances in 
a fimilar fituation 5 and like natural magnets, every fragment 
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M^en broken will have its north and fouth- pole. And this,** 
fays Mr. Hamilton, *« I have found true by experience; each 
pillar in the Giant's Caufeway, and each fragment of a pillar 
•which I applied near to the needle, having its attraflive and 
repellent point. Hence likewife it follows, that the great capes 
of this northern coaft rauft poflefs a fimilar property •, and ac¬ 
cordingly, in the femicircuiar bays of Benjore I have often 
found the compafs to deviate very much from the meridian.” 

GOVERNMENT. 

The government of Ireland before the Union was formed 
ilrii^ly on the model of that of England, the Lord Lieutenant 
reprcfenting, in a great meafure, the perfon of the King, and 
the Houfes of Lords and Commons being exactly Hmilar to 
our own. Since the Union a near approach has been made to 
the fyftem by which the alFairs of Scotland were regulated on 
the like occalton ^ but advantages have been conceded to Ice¬ 
land in the reprefentation, and in the cllablilhment of a' court 
with a refident viceroy. 

The Lord Lieutenant. The firft eftablilhment of the 
ofiice of Viceroy of Ireland is to be found in the reign of 
Henry II., but when the extenfion of Britifh power in Ireland 
rendered fuch an officer permanently neceffary, it was provided 
by a ftatute pafled in the fecond of Richard III., commonly 
called the ftatute of Henry Fitz-Emprefs, that in cafe of the 
death of any chief governor, the chancellor, treafurer, chief 
juftices, and chief baron, keeper of the rolls, and king’s fer- 
jcant at law, (hould be empowered, with confent of the nobles 
of the land, to ele£t a fucceffor, wlio was to exercife the full 
power and authority of this office, until the royal pleafure 
Ihould be further known. It appears, that provifion to the 
like purpofe was made in the reign of Henry VIII., by another 
a£l of parliament, which ftates, « that upon the avoidance of 
the King’s Lieutenant of Ireland by death, furrender, &c. the 
chancellor of the King’s writ Ihall aftemble the privy council, 
and choofe by a majority of voices, an Englifhman, being no 
fpiritual perfon, to be governor} and if none fuch be found, 
to choofe two out of the council: the chancellor thereupon to 
make out letters patent for him to enjoy, the fame till the 
King appoints one i all other methods, efxcept by the King’s 
patent, to be void.” The-officers appointed in purfuance of 
•thefe ftatutes have in different times been ftyled in their patents 
and commiffions by different names, as Cu^os or Keeper^ Jujii- 
ciary, Wardetty Procurator^ Senefchalt Confiabhf Jufitcef Jujlices^ 
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Deputyt and Lieutenant; aU which names import the fame 
thing in effedi, namely, the adminiftrator of the public 
Juftice, and affairs of the kingdom, under the authority, and 
py the commiflion of the King. The jurifdidJiion and authority 
of thefe officers are ample and royal, yet modified by the 
terms of their commiflions ; in fome reftrained, and in others 
enlarged, according to the King’s pleafure, or the exigencies 
of the times. When any chief governor enters upon this 
honourable office, his letters patcsit are publicly read in the 
council-chamber ; and having taken the ufual oath before the 
Lord Chancellor, the fword which is to be carried before 
him is delivered into his hands, and he is fcated in the chair 
of ftafe, attended by the Lord Chancellor, the members of the 
■privy council, the peers and nobles, the king at arms, aYer- 
jeant at arms, and other officers of ftate. So that if he be 
confidered in regard to his jurifdiftion and authority, or his 
train, attendance, or fplendour, there is no viceroy in chriften- 
dom that comes nearer to the grandeur and majelly of a king. 
He has a council compofed of the great officers of the crown, 
namely, the chancellor, treafurer, (when in the kingdom,) and 
fuch other of the archbifliops, earls, bifhops, barons, judges, 
and gentlemen, as His Majefty is pleafed to appoint. The 
falary of the Lord Lieutenant, by a late a£l: of parliament, is 
30,000/. per annum. He correfponds with the Secretary of 
State for the home department, by whofe dire£tions he is 
fuppofed to regulate his condudl. 

The Castle, 'fhe refidence of the Lord Lieutenant is the 
Cattle, which is generally fuppofed to have been built by 
Henry de Laundres, Archbifhop of Dublin, in 1220: he was 
governor of the Englifli poffeffions in Ireland, and fucceffor to 
Meiler Fitz-Henry, who, remaining but three years in the 
government, after receiving the order from John for building 
that fortrefs, either did not begin it, or only made a beginning, 
and the archbifhop had the honour of finifhing it. The 
entrance into the cattle from the city was on the north fide, by 
a draw bridge, between two ftrong round towers, armed with 
'ft portcullis, called the gateway towers. From the weftern 
gate tower, a ftrong high curtain extended weftward to Cork 
tower, from whence the wall was continued in one ftraight 
curtain fouthward, and was terminated by a ftrong high tower, 
called Birmingham tower, the ftateliett, ftrongeft, and higheft 
of all. From Birmingham tower, a high curtain was con¬ 
tinued eaftward to another, called the Wardrobe tower, being 
a repofitory for the royal robes, the cap of maintenance, and 
•other furniture of ftate. In the curtain between Birming¬ 
ham and the Wardrobe, were two fmaUer towers. From 
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the Wardrobe tower, another curtain extended northward 
to the Storehoufe tower, and from thence was continued 
to the eaftcrn Gateway tower, at the entrance into the caftle. 
The whole was an oblong quadrangle, and encompafled with 
a broad deep moat, partly ^ry, and partly under water by 
die flowing of the tide, and a branch of the river Dodder, 
called the Poddle, which ran by the fouth curtain, and ftill 
runs in the fame dire£lion, though now a fewer under 
ground. There were two fally-ports, or poftern gates, in the 
walls of this fortrefs, one near Birmingham tower toward the 
weft } the other by the eaftern curtain,, to the offices in the 
back yard. 

The ancient officers to whom the guard of the caftle or¬ 
dinarily belonged, were a conftable, gentleman porter, and a 
body of warders, confifting of pikemen and archers, and 
after the invention of guns, of harquebuffiers, and artillery¬ 
men, a quantity of great ordnance being planted in the moft 
convenient places for defence. The two gateway towers were 
for the ul'c of the conftable of the caftle, for the cuftody of 
ftate prifoners. There were alfo a chaplain, and officers of 
the mint, who held their relidence in the caftle. Many 
attempts were made in times of commotion to furprife this- 
fortrefs, but were happily fruftrated. 

The Caftle was not converted to the purpofe of the feat of 
government till the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Before that 
time there feems to have been no fixed place for the relidence 
of the chief governors ; they fometimes held their courts at 
Thomas-court, fometimes at the palace of the archbilhop of 
Dublin, at St. Sepulchre’s, but oftener than at any other place 
at the caftle of Kilmainham. In 1559* the caftle of Kilmain- 
ham being much out of repair, that of Dublin was, by order 
of Queen Elizabeth, repaired and enlarged. Sir Henry Sydney, 
in 1565, was the firft viceroy whorefided there, and nom that 
time it has been the feat of the viceroy. In. the latter days of 
Elizabeth, and the beginning of her fucceflbr’s reign, both 
terms and parliament were holden within the Caftle, yet it 
was not a fixed place for either. It was, however, foon dif- 
engaged from thefe temporary incumbrances, and has under¬ 
gone fuch changes, in figure, extent, and beauty, that few 
traces of its priftine form can be difeerned at this day. Great 
part of Birmingham and the Wardrobe towers remaiiv} and 
fo lately as I7i5,pne of the gateway towers, with fome of 
the old adjoining building, were ftanding. 

The Caftle at prefent is a confiderable, and on the whole a 
very refpe£lable pile of building, iituated on tlie higheft ground 
in or about the centre o£ the prefent city. It is divided into 
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two courtSy termed the upper and the lower; the upper court 
is the principal, and contains the ftate and private apartments 
of the chief governor and his fuite ; and, although the build¬ 
ings wear an appearance of age, yet from their uniformity, the 
fpacioufnefs of the court, and dlfplay of the north fide, it 
has an rmpofing air of grandeur. The interior is diilinguilhed 
by many fplendid apartments j but the object that commands 
the greateft portion of attention is the ball room, or St. Patrick’s 
Hall, as it is called: this is a flatcly, fpacious apartment, 
eighty-two feet long, forty-one feet broad, and thirty-eight 
high i it was newly fitted up, and decorated, after the inllitu- 
tion of the Knights of St. Patrick, in 1783 i the alterations 
being begun, by command of Earl Temple, afterward 
Marquis of Buckingham, when chief governor. The paint¬ 
ings on the flat of the ceiling are divided into three com¬ 
partments, an oblong re£l;angle at each end, and a circle in the 
middle. In one of the rectangles is reprefented Saint Patrick 
converting the Irifli to Chrifliianity; in the other, Henry II. 
receiving the fubmifllions of the Iriih chieftains, and in the 
circle is an allegorical reprefentation, alluding to the happy 
and flourifliing ftate of the country, with a portrait of His 
Majefty, George, III., fupported by Liberty and Juftice. 
Around the ceiling, to the cornice of the room, is a deep cove, 
richly painted, which completes the efteft. The private chapel 
of the Lord Lieutenant is humble, and little adorned. 

Officers. The officers of the Lord Lieutenant’s houfe- 
hold are a private fecretary, a fteward, a comptroller, a cham¬ 
berlain, a gentleman ulher, a mafter of the horfe, with 
gentlemen of the chamber, pages, &c. 


OFFICERS OF STATE. 

The Secretary. Next to the Lord Lieutenant the focre- 
tary is confidered the principal efficient officer. He refidcs in 
London, but his office is divided into two departments, military 
and civil, over each of which an under fecretary is placed j and, 
as the chief burthen falls upon them, great affiduity is required. 
The fecretary has an office in London, with whicn the offices 
in Dublin correfpond. 

Clerk of the Council. Ireland has a privy council, of 
which the chief officers of ftate are members, but as the 
Lord Lieutenant prefides, there is no Lord Prefident known 
as a public officer) in confequence the perfon principally 
noticed in the formation of it is the clerk, whofe office is 
filled by a peer. He has three deputies and proper fubordinate 
officers. 


Lords 
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Lords of the Treasury. The treafury is diftinQ; from 
that of England, and is under the direftion of a complete 
board. Among the number is the chancellor of the £xche> 
(juer, whofe duty it is to propofe new articles of taxation, and 

to raife thofe loans which enable Ireland to contribute her 
fliare toward the general expenditure of the empire'. There is 
a fecretary, with clerks and proper affiftants. 

The Lord Chancellor. Although the phancellor is 
invefted as in England with a political chara£ler, he is prin¬ 
cipally confidered as a law officer, and his Court differs in no 
refpeil from that of the Chancery in England. 

PEERS. 

Peerage. The peerage of Ireland is compofed exactly of 
the fame orders of nobility as that of England. Before the 
Union, they formed a Houfe of Parliament fitting in the fame 
form, and enjoying the fame authority and privileges with the 
peers of Great Britain. The manner of reprefentation adopted 
at the Union is fully explained in giving an account of the 
Houfe of Lords, (Vol. I. p. 211). 

In 1812 the Ivifli peerage confifted of the. following 
clafles of nobility : 


Duke 

- - I 

Marquifes 

- - 9 

Earls 

- - 84 

Vifeounts 

- - 52 

Barons 

- - 61 


This body muft, in the courfe of time decrcafe; becaufe the 
crown, by the aft of Union, cannot create a new peer, but on 
the extin£l:k>n of three titles. Mr. Wakefield confiders it An¬ 
gular, that in the whole catalogue of the Iriih peerage, there are 
not above ten or twelve families who can be traced as of 
real Irifli extraftion; but there are many of fuch long eila- 
blifhment in that country, that theyconfider thcmfelves, and 
are generally confidered as purely Iri(h. 

The following Englllh peers are peers alfo of Ireland: 

Duke of York - _ - Earl of Ulftcr. 

Duke of Clarence - _ - Earl of Munfter. 

Duke of Kent - _ _ Earl of Dublin. 

Duke 
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Duke of Cumberland 
Duke of Cambridge 
Duke of Suflbx ’ - 
Duke of Gloucefter 
Earl of Denbigh 
Earl Fitzwiiliam 
Marquis Lanfdown 
Earl of Fife - 
Marquis of Buckingham 
Earl of Jerfey 
Earl of Scarborough 
Earl of Cholmondeley 
Marquis of Abercorn 
Earl of Digby 
Earl of Harborough 
Marquis of Hertford 
Earl of Powis 
Earl Sheffield 

Baron Mulgrave 
Baron Arden 
Lord Lyttleton 
Baron Auckland 
Baron St. Helens - 
Vifcount Hood . 

Baron Carrington - 
Baron Keith - 
Baron Gardner 


Earl of Armagh. 

Earl of Tipperary. 

Baron Arklow. 

Earl of Connaught. 

Earl Defmond. 

Vifcount Miltown. 

Earl Shelburne. 

Earl of Fife. 

Earl Nugent. 

Vifcount Grandifon. 
Vifcount Lumley. 
Vifcount Cholmondeley. 
Vifcount Strabane. 

Lord Digby. 

Lord Leitrim. 

Lord Conway. 

Lord Clive. 

Lord Sheffield, Baron 
Dunamorc. 

Lord Mulgrave. 

Lord Arden. 

Lord Weftcote. 

Baron Auckland. 

Baron St. Helens. 

Lord Hood. 

Baron Carrington. 

Baron Keith. 

Lord Gardner. 
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The following Irifli peers fit in the Houfe of Lords as Englifli 

peers ; 


Duke of Leinfter - - - 

Marquis of Waterford 
Marquis of Downlhire 
Marquis of Donegal ~ - 

Marquis of Drogheda 
Marquis Wellefley - • - 
Marquis of Sligo - - - 

Marquis of Ely - - . 
Earl of Ormonde and Oflbry 
Earl of Cork and Orrery - 
Earl of Granard - - _ 
Earl of Darnley - - - 

Earl of Egmont _ - - 

Earl of Befborough - > 


as Vifcount Leinfter. 

- Lord Tyronq. 

- Earl of Hilfborough. 

- Lord Fiflierwick. 

- Baron Moore. 

- Baron Wellefley 

- Baron Mount-Eagle. 

- Baron Loftus. 

- Baron Butler. 

- Lord Boyle. 

- Baron Granard. 

- Lord Clifton. 

- Lord Lovell and Holland. 

- Lord Ponfonby. 

Earl 
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Earl of Upper Offory - as Baron of Upper Offory. . 

Ear) of Shannon _ - - - Baron Carleton. 

Earl Jtfoira ----- - Marquis of Hailings. 

Earl of Courtown - - - - Baron Saltersford. 

Earl of Clare ----- Baron Fitzgibbon. 

Vifcount Bulkelcy _ - - Baron Bullceley. 

Vifcount Down - - - - Baron Downey. 

Vifcount Grimftou - - - Baron Verulam. 

Vifcount Gage - - - - Baron Gage. 

Vifcount Clifton - - - - Baron Mendip. 

As fotne of the Irifli peers are Englifli peers alfo, and, con- 
fequently, hereditary members of the Upper Houfe of Parlia¬ 
ment, and as ten are Roman Catholics, the number of ele£ling 
peers is reduced to about one hundred and thirty-five. 

Representation. It appears that for almoll a century and 
a half after Henry II. had taken pofleflion of Ireland, there 
was but one parliament for both kingdoms; the laws made in 
the parliament of England being tranfmitted to Ireland, under 
the great feal, to be proclaimed, enrolled, and executed, as 
laws of Ireland. 

The firft regular parliament feems to have been about the 
end of the reign of Edward II. ; for the meetings and con- 
fultations of the great lords before that period, although in 
old annals called parliaments, are not, in the proper fenfe of 
the word, entitled to that appellation. When Ireland was 
invaded by the Scots under Bruce, the Engliih government 
found itfelf fo much embarrafled, that, not being able to 
afford effeflual afliftance to the fubjeds, they were author¬ 
ized to hold a general council of the kingdom among them- 
felves, in order that they might purfue fpeedier and more 
decifive meafures for allaying the commotions with which the 
whole country was then agitated. 

In the reign of Henry VII., the parliament of Ireland be¬ 
came, in fome meafure, dependent on that of England, by an 
a£i: paflbd under the direflion of Sir Edward Poynings, the 
lord deputy, by which it was provided, that all the ftatutes 
lately made in England, of a public nature, ftiould be held ef- 
fe£kual and valid in Ireland. It has been erroneoufly fuppofed, 
that this a£t extended to the whole code of Englifh ftatutes ; 
for, in reality, it refers only to a certain number, which, how¬ 
ever, inaccurately ftated, were under the eye of the Irifh 
legiflature. 

“ From this regulation,” fays ProfefTor Millar, ** it may 
fairly inferred, that the Irifh parliament was, at this time, un- 
derftood to polTcfs an independent legiflative authority; for if 
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that aiTembly was capable of adopting the Englilh lawsj it 
muft have pofleffed the power alfo of rejeQing them ; and, as 
this a£l: of legiflature fuiriciently tellifies the exertion qf inde¬ 
pendence on the part of Ireland, the aflent of the governor, on 
the part of the king, leaves no doubt of His Majefty’s appro¬ 
bation and concurrence.” 

This independent right was, however, confiderably reduced 
by the llatute known by the name of Poynings* Law, which 
declared that no parliament fhould be held in Ireland, until the 
lord deputy and his council fliould make known to the king and 
council in England the caufes for which the meeting was to be 
called, and the bills which were to be palTed ; and that, unlcfs 
the king’s leave were prevloufly obtained, the a£l:s of any par¬ 
liament fhould be void. In the reign of ‘ Queen Mary this law 
was ftill further extended, by an adl which declared, that no 
parliament fhould be held in Ireland until the chief governor 
and council had certified to the king and council of England, 
not only the meafures which were in contemplation at the time 
when the parliament was called, but thofe alfo which might be¬ 
come the fubjedl of its future deliberation. In the reign of 
His prefent Majefty, however, thefe reftridlions were gradually 
relaxed, and in 1782 the Irifh parliament was declared to be 
totally independent of that of England. ' 

Before the thirty-third year of Henry VIII. it appears that 
none were admitted into parliament but Englifhmen by birth, 
or the defcendants of Englifhmen; the Irifh being entirely ex¬ 
cluded. To conceal the jealoufy which didlated this exclufion 
it was plaufibly alleged that their lands, lying beyond the limits 
of counties, could fend no knights, and as they contained no 
cities or towns they could fend no burgefles. 

Before the thirty-fourth year of the fame fovercign, wlicn 
Mbath was divided into two fhires, there were only twelve 
counties in Ireland, belides the liberty of Tipperary; the num¬ 
ber of knights, therefore, muft have been few; there were only 
four ancient cities, and the boroughs which fent burgefles did 
not exceed thirty. Hence it appears, that the whole houfc of 
commons could not then amount to 100 perfons; and al¬ 
though Queen Mary added two fhires, and Queen Elizabeth 17 
more, to increafe the number of knights, they did not all fend 
members to parliament, for the remote fhires of Ulflcr did not 
xetum any. 

Ireland, therefore, in the reign of King James, contained 33 
counties ; and as fome of them had no boroughs, it was found 
expedient to create 40 new ones. Charles L exercifed this 
prerogative, but not to fo great an extent; and Queen Anne 
added one borough, which appears to have been the laft. 

In 
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In 1719, a private law-fuit in Ireland gave rife to a contro^ 
verfy about the right of appeal from the Irifh tribunals to the 
Houfe of Lords in England : and the confequence was, an aft 
oi the Britifh parliament, declaring the right of the Kitig, 
Lords, and Commons of Great Britain to make ftatutes to bind 
the people and kingdom of Ireland, and denying the right of 
the Houfe of Lords of Ireland to judge of, affirm, or reverfe, 
any judgment, fentence, or decree, given or made in any court 
within that kingdom. 

Yet the legiflature of Ireland preferved its independence in 
taxation. No Britiffi parliament appears ever to have aflumed 
or claimed the right of impofing taxes on that country; and 
feveral inflances are recorded, in which the Irifh parliament 
manifeffed a patriotic jealoufy on this point. 

According to the early conllitution of parliament, both in 
England and in Ireland, thefe aflemblies could be diflblved at 
the pleafure of the crown ; but when this prerogative was not 
exercifed, they remained till the death of the king. In Eng¬ 
land, however, in the reign of William III., the duration of 
parliaments was limited to three years, which period in the 
reign of George I. was extended to feven; but as no change 
of the fame kind had been - introduced into Ireland, the par¬ 
liament there continued to exift, according to the old plan, 
during the life of the king, until 1768, when, in confequence 
of a bill brought in by Dr. Lucas, the member for Dublin, 
its duration was reftrifted to eight years. • 

At the time of the Union, the Houfe of Commons of Ireland, 
cpmpofed in the fame manner with that of England, comprized 
67 County members,. 

2 For the Univerfity, 

14 For cities, 

215 For boroughs, towns, &c. 

The mode in which this reprefentation has been provided 
for by the act of Union is already ftated (VoL I. p. 23 a.) 


THE CHURCH. 

Establishment. The church of Ireland by law eftablifhed, 
is precifely the fame with that of England. The ranks and 
orders are the fame, nor is there in any part any eflential 
and fcarcely a formal difference. One, with refpeft to the 
elcftion of deans, is pointed out in a learned note by the laft 
editors of Coke on Littleton, p. 95., but it would be of little 
ufe to general readers to tranferibe it in this place* 

According 
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According to the prefent church conftitution in Ireland, 
there are "four archbifhopricks, and 27 biftiopricks. The four 
archbilhopricks are thofe of Armagh, Dublin, Caihel, and 
Tvam. 


Armagh. 

The Archblfhop of Armagh is ftyled Lord Primate of a// 
Ireland: the fee is faid to have been founded by St. Patrick, 
who built a church at Armagh in 444 or 445. 

The chapter is compofed of five dignitaries, and four pre¬ 
bendaries, who have voices in every capitular aft. The digni¬ 
taries arc thus ranked; a dean, chanter, chancellor, treafurer, 
and archdeacon. There are alfo eight vicars choral, and an 
organilt attendant on the fervice of the cathedral. 

The province of Armagh contains the following bilhopricks. 

Meath and Clonmacnois. There were formerly many 
epifcopal fees in Meath, as Clonard, Duleek, Kells, Trim, 
Ardbraccan, Donfliaghlin, Slane, and Foure, befides others of 
lefs note ; all which, except Duleek and Kells, were con- 
folidated, and their common fee was fixed at Clonard before 
the year 115a, at which time the divifion of the bilhopricks 
in Ireland was made by John Papars, cardinal-prieffc, entitled 
Cardinal of St. Lawrence in Uaniafo, then legate from Pope 
Eugene III., in a fynod held the 6tli March in the abbey of 
Mellifont, or, as fome fay, at Kells. The two fees alfo of 
Duleek and Kells afterward fubmitted to the fame fate. The 
conftitution of Meath is lingular, having neither dean, chapter, 
nor cathedral. Under the bilhop the archdeacon is the head 
officer, to whom and to the clergy in general the ro/jgt d'eiirc 
iffued, while bifliops were cleftive. The affairs of the diocefe 
are tranfadled by a fynod, in the nature of a chapter, who 
have a common feal, which is annually lodged in the hands 
of one of the body, by the appointment and vote of the 
majority. The diocefe is divided into twelve rural deaneries. 
The bi&op while in the country refides at Ardbraccan. 

The fee of Clonmacnois was founded by St. Kiaran, or 
Ciaran, the younger, in 548 or 549 ; and Dermod, the fon of 
Ceronhill, king of Ireland, granted the lite on which the 
church was buUt. The chapter of this fee confifted anciently 
of dean, chanter, chancellor, treafurer, archdeacon, and twelve 
prebendaries; but moft of their poffeffions having fallen into lay 
hands, the deanery is the only part of the chapter which fubfifts, 
to which the prebend of Cloghran is annexed; and the dean 
. has 
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has a feal of office, which appears to have been the ancient 
epifcopal feal. 

Clogher. This fee was founded by St. Macartin, who 
was one of the earlieft difciples of St. Patrick, his indefa¬ 
tigable affiftant in preaching, and called the ftafF and fupport 
of his old age. He fixed the fee at Cloghcr, where he alfo 
built a monaftery at the command of Saint Patrick, in the 
ftreet before the royal feat of the kings of Ergal. In 1041 

this cathedral was rebuilt, and dedicated to its founder. It 
appears by the rcgilter of Clogher, that the ancient chapter 
confilted of twelve canons, whereof the dean and archdeacon 
were always two. 

Down and Connor. Thcfe fees were united in 1454. 
The chapter of the diocefe of Down conliils of fix members, 
the dean, archdeacon, chanter, chancellor, and two preben¬ 
daries. The bilhops hold their vifitations, both for this and 
for that of Connor united to it, in the parifh church of 
Lilburne, being neareft to the centre of both. 

The chapter of Connor confifts of nine members, viz. 
deati, chanter, chancellor, treafurer, archdeacon, and four 
prebendaries. 

Kii.more. The biffiops of this fee borrowed their ftyle or 
title from a territory called Brefiny or Brefue ; from thence 
they were fometimes named Brefinienfes, fometimes Tribur- 
nenfes, bifliops of Triburna ; becaufe they are faid to have 
had their refidence near a little village of that name ; but in 
1484, Andrew Macbrady, Bifliop of Triburna, by the afient 
of Pope Nicholas V. finding the parilh church of St. Fedlernid 
or Feiimy, to be a more commodious fituation, eredled it 
into a cathedral, and placed in it thirteen canons. Pope 
Calillus III. confirmed this aft the year following ; and it is 
faid the deanery of Kilmore was conftituted about the fame 
time. At prelent, a fmall parifli ■church at Kilmore, con¬ 
tiguous to the epifcopal houfe, ferves for a cathedral, and the 
only remains of the chapter are the dean and archdeacon. 

Ardagii. This place takes its name from its fituation, 
being on a riOng ground ; and the cathedral is dedicated to 
St. Patrick. The fee was formerly joined to that of Kilmore, 
but afterward disjoined from it and connected with that of 
Tuam. All that remains of the chapter of this diocefe is the 
dean and archdeacon; and of the cathedral, a part of a wall 
formed of large ftones, which appears to have been a very 
fmall building when entire. 

Dromore. This fee was founded by St. Colman, who ■was 
defeended from a fept of the_Arabs. The ancient foundation 
of the chapter confilted of a dean, archdeacon, and preben¬ 
daries ; 
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dari^S } Imt this foundation was altered in the time of BifliOp 
Tod, an^a new one erefted by letters patent of James I. 
dated the 2 ill February, in the eighth year of his reign ; Cnee 
which time it has confided of a dean, archdeacon, chanter, 
chancellor, treafurer, and one prebendary. The catliedral is 
dedicated to Chrilt the Redeemer. 

Raphoe. It is not eafy to afeertain the exact time 
when this fee was founded. St. Colomb, a man of great virtue 
and learning, and born of royal blood, founde<l a monastery in 
this place. This houfe was afterwards enlarged and repaired 
by other holy men; but it is the received opinion, that St. 
Eunan ere£fed the church into a cathedral, of which he was 
the firft bifliop. 

Derry or London Derry. This fee, when firft founded, 
was placed at Ardfrath, ifom whence it was tranilatcd to 
Maghcre, and dedicated to St. Luroch. The chapter of this 
diocefe is compofed of a dean, archdeacon, and three preben¬ 
daries. There is but one parifh in the diocefe that wants a 
glebe i nor is there one finecure in it. Before the reform¬ 
ation, the bifliop had one third of the tithes j a lay perfon, who 
was the bifliop’s farmer, called a lirenachy had another, and the 
other third was allowed for the curej but Bifliop Montgomery, 
the firft Bifliop after the Reformation fupported by James the 
Firft, aboliflied all theft, and gave the whole tithes to the 
cure. 


Dublin. 

The archbifliop of Dublin is ftyled primate of Ireland, and 
not, as his grace of Armagh, of all Ireland. 

The firft mention, which we find of the fee of Dublin, is in 
the ftventh century. In 1152, it was ere£l:ed into an arch- 
bilhoprick, and in 1214, the Bilhoprick, of Glandelagh, which 
had been founded in the fixth century, was incorporated witli 
it. It is 50 miles in length, from north to fouth, and thirty- 
fix miles in the greateft breadth; containing the whole county 
of Dublin, the moft of Wicklow, and part of two other 
counties. The chapter of Saint Patrick Dublin confifts of the 
dean (who is eleilive by the archbifliop and chapter,) the 
precentor, chancellor, treafurer, two archdeacons, of Dublin 
and Glandelagh, and nineteen prebendaries. The members 
of the collegiate chapter of Chrift-church are the dean, pre¬ 
centor, chancellor, treafurer, die archdeacon of Dublin, and 
three prebendaries. This deanery is annexed to the bilhop- 
riok of Kildare. Tlie archbi(hop’$ palace is a very antique 

building. 
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building. His grace has alfo a fmall country rcfidence at 
Tallagh, of no very modern date. 

Glcndaloch has been fo long united to the archiepifcopal fee 
of Dublin, that the names of its bilhops are feldom to be met 
■with in hiftory. St. Keiven feenis to be the founder of this 
fee. Here was both a cathedral and abbey ; the firft was 
dedicated to the apoftles St. Peter and St. Paul, and botli 
fituated in a fmall valley furrounded by lofty mountains. The 
place is now commonly known by the name of the Seven 
Churches, from the reniains of fo many buildings that are con¬ 
tiguous to the cathedral. 

OssoiiY. The epifcopal fee of Ollbry was firft planted at 
Saiger, (now called Seir Keran,) in the territory of Ely 
O'Carroll, about the year 402, (thirty years before the arrival 
of Saint Patrick,) from whence the biiliops of it were called 
Epifeopi Saigercnjls., bifhops of Saiger. From Saiger it was 
tranflated to Aghavoe in Upper Oflbry, at what time is uncer¬ 
tain, but concluded to be in 1052. Many of the biiliops of 
Olfory were at great expence in building and beautifying their 
church, which was univerfally allowed to be the finell In 
Ireland. The chapter of the cathedral of St. Carries in 
Kilkenny confifts of twelve members, viz. dean, chanter, 
chancellor, treafurer and archdeacon, and feven prebendaries. 
The diocefe of Olfory contained the w'hole county and county 
of the city of Kilkenny (five parilhes excepted). It alfo con¬ 
tains one parilh in King’s county, (viz. Lier Keran,) and the 
entire barony of Upper Oflbry, which is a full third part of 
Queen’s county. 

Ferns and Leighl'.n. Ferns took its name from the hero 
Ferna, fon of Card, King of the Decies, who was flain in 
battle here by Gallus, the fon of Morna. This fee was 
anciently archiepifcopal for a time. The chapter of Ferns is 
compofed of a dean, chanter, chancellor, treafurer, archdeacon, 
and ten prebendaries. 

Leighlin. This fee has been united to Ferns ever fince the 
year 1600. The chapter is compofed of a dean, chanter, 
chancellor, treafurer, archdeacon, and four prebendaries. The 
diocefe is divided into five rural deaneries. 


Cashel. 

Calhel, anciently Car Siol, or the habitation on the rock, is 
the fee of an archbilhop, who is ilyled Lord Primate of 
Munller. The fee was either founded or rellored at the be- 
girniing of the tenth century ; it was made an archbillioprick 
Vol. IV. B b .in 
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in 1152. Emlft which was founded in the fifth century. Is 
faid to have been at firft an archhifhoprick alfo. They were 
united in 1568. The archbiihoprick is almoR confined to 
the county of Tipperary, branching a very little way into the 
counties of Kilkenny and Limerick, and is twenty-eight 
miles in length, and twenty-three in breadth. The united 
fees are very compact, extending thirty-two miles in one 
direflion, and thirty miles in the other. The chapter confifis 
of a dean, precentor, chanceUor, treafurer, and archdeacon, 
with four prebendaries. The cathedral, which ferves alfo for 
a parilh church, is a large and handfome edifice: the ancient 
and fpacious church, which. Hill venerable in ruins, {lands 
upon the rock of Caihel, having fallen to decay. The palace 
is a plain large houfe, in the city, to which a public library is 
annexed. 

Ijmerick. Donald O'Brien, King of Limerick, founded 
and endowed the cathedral of Limerick, about the time of 
the arrival of the £ngli{h in Ireland. Several of the bilhops 
and the citizens of Limerick have been great benefactors to this 
church. The bifhoprick of Inis Cathay, or Inis Scattery, was 
united to the fee of Limerick about the end of the izth, or 
beginning of the 13th century ; but according to Ulher, the 
polfeflions of it are divided amongll the fees of Limerick, 
Killaloe, and Ardfert. The chapter of Limerick is compofed 
of a dean, chanter, chancellor, treafurer, archdeacon, and eleven 
prebendaries, one of which latter, viz. Athnet, is the Menfal 
of the bifhop. The cathedral is dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
The diocefc is divided into five rural deaneries. 

This bilhoprick was united to thofe of Ardfert and Aghadoe, 
which had long been fo incorporated, as to form but one 
diocefe. Ardfert or Ardart, was eflablKhed in the fifth 
century, includes the whole county of Kerry, and a portion of 
Cork. The chapter is compofed of a dean, archdeacon, 
chanter, chancellor, treafurer, and archdeacon of Aghadoe. 

Cork. There is very little to be found in ancient writers 
concerning the foundation of the cathedral of Cork; yet it is 
generally aferibed to St. Barr in the feventh century. Many 
of its bifhops have been great benefa£lors to it. Through 
length of time, the church became quite ruinous; but it was 
completely rebuilt, and is now an elegant modern ftru£lure. 
To defray the expence. Parliament laid a tax on all coals con- 
fumed in the city. The chapter confiils of a dean, chanter, 
chancellor, treafurer, archdeacon, and twelve prebendaries. 
The church is dedicated to Saint Barr, or Finbarr. The 
diocefe is divided into five deaneries. 
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Cloyne became united to Cork in i 439 > but was afterward 
feparated. Rt^s tQO was jomed with Cprk, about the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and ftill continues fo. Its chapter confiAis 
of a dean, chanter, chancellor, treafurer, archdeacon, and 
five prebendaries. The diocefe is divided into three rural 
deaneries. 

Waterford. The cathedral of Waterford is dedicated to 
the BlefTed Trinity, and was firft built by the Oltqien, and by 
Malchus, the firft biihop of Waterford, after his return from 
England from his confecration. The chapter of Waterford is 
compofed of a dean, chanter, chancellor, treafurer, archdeacon, 
and fix prebendaries. 

Liftnore was joined to Waterford in 1363. Its church 
was founded by Saint Carthagh about the year 636; and 
Cormac, the fon of Muretus, king of Munfter, repaired 
it about the year 1130. The chapter of Lilmore con> 
fifted anciently of a dean, chanter, chancellor, treafurer, 
archdeacon, and eleven prebendaries; but there are now 
only nine prebendaries. The cathedral is dedicated to St. 
Carthagh. 

Clotne. This fee was founded in the fixth century by 
St. Coleman, fon of Linin, a man of learning and piety, and 
a difciple of St. Finbarr, bifiiop of Cork, and who was himfelf 
the firft bifhop of it. The chapter of Cloyne is compofed of 
a dean, chanter, chancellor, treafurer, and archdeacon, and 
fourteen prebendaries. The cathedral is dedicated to St. Cole¬ 
man. The diocefe is divided into four rural deaneries. The 
collegiate church of St. Mary of Youghal is united to the 
bifiioprick. 

Killaloe. This fee is fuppofed to be founded by St. 
Moluae, who was abbot here. The church of Killaloe was 
efteemed of great fanflity, and was anciently much reforted to 
in pilgrimage ; among other inftances, Connor Mac Dermod 
O’Brien, King of Thomond and Defmond, died at KUlaloe 
in pilgrimage, in the year 1142. About the end of the twelfth 
century, the ancient fee of Roferea was united and annexed 
to this church} by which union the diocefe of Killaloe be¬ 
came very large, containing about ix6 parifh churches, befide 
chapels. As to the origin of the church of Roferea, it is 
moft certain, that St. Cronan, who was bifhop, or as feme 
fay, abbot, was the firft founder of it, and ilourifhed about 
the year <$20- The chapter of Killaloe is at prefent confti- 
tuted of a dean, chanter, chancellor, treafurer, archdeacon, 
and feven prebendaries. 

The fee of KUfenorext which had been eftabli^ied about the 
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twelfth century, was united in 1752 to the fee of Killaloe. It 
is confined to the baronies of Burrin and Corcomroe, and ex¬ 
tends only eighteen miles by nine. The chapter confifts of a 
dean, precentor, chancellor, treafurer, and archdeacon. The 
cathedral is very ancient, but in good repair: the nave is full 
of old family ornaments, and in the choir is the efligy of St. 
Fechnan, its original founder, carved at full length. Here are 
alfo feven crofles, each of which is formed of a fingle ftone, 
and ornamented with very curious old fculpture. It was an¬ 
ciently called Fenabore. 


Titam. 


'fhe urchbifiiop of Tuam is ftyled Primate of Connaught. 

St. Jarlath, the fon of Loga, is looked 'upon as the firft 
founder of the Cathedral of Tuam, anciently called Tuaim-da- 
Gualand ; which church was afterward dedicated to his me¬ 
mory, and called TempuU Jarleitht or Jarlaith’s church; and 
the time of its foundation is placed about the beginning of the 
fixth century. In 1152, this cathedral was, by the aid and af- 
fiftance of Tirdelvae O’Connor, king of Ireland, rebuilt by 
EdanO’Hoifin, firft archbifliop of Tuam, at leaft the firft who 
had the ufe of the pall; for fome of his predeccflbrs are fome- 
times called biihops of Connaught, and fometimes archbilhops, 
by the Irifli hiftorians, although they were not invefted with 
the pall. Some of the fucceeding bifhops built a new choir, 
and afterward converted this church into the nave or body of 
the church. The bifhoprick of Mayo was united and annexed to 
Tuam in 1559, and with it the fee of Ardagh is holden in com- 
tnendam. The chapter of Tuam confifts of dean, archdeacon, 
provoft, and eight prebendaries. There are five ftipendaries 
for the choir. The church is dedicated to the Blefled Virgin 
Mary. 

Mayo. St. Gerald, a native of England, and difciplc of St. 
Coleman, Biftiop of Landisfern, followed that fain't upon his 
expulfion out of England, in company with many of the fame 
nation. St. Coleman founded a monaftery about the year 66 $ 
or 670, at Mayo, and placed in it the Englifhmen who followed 
him; from whence it took the name of Mayo-na-Saffon, or 
Mayo of the Saxons. St. Gerald enlarged this monaftery, and 
erected it into an epifcopal fee, of which he was the firft biftiop. 

Elphin. St. Patrick founded a cathedral in this place, near a 
little river ifluing from two fountains, about the middle of the 
fifth century, and placed over it St. Aficus, a monk, and a great 
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lover of penance and aufterity, whom he confecrated bifliop, 
and who foon after filled it with monks. After many centuries, 
and a little before the arrival of the Englifli in Ireland, this 
fee of Elphin was enriched with many large eftates, upon the 
tranllation of the fee of Rofcommon to it. The fees of Ard- 
carn, Drumclive, and fome others of lefs note, were united and 
annexed to this; and by thefe unions, the fee of Elphin came at 
-laft to be looked upon as one of the richeft in Ireland. The 
chapter of Elphin, according to fome ancient books of vifit- 
ations, confifts of a dean, archdeacon, provoft, and twelve 
prebendaries. The diocefe is divided into four rural deaneries. 

Clonfert. St. Brendan, the fon of Finloga, contemporary 
with St. Brendan of Birr, and his fellow Itudent, founded an 
abbey at Clonfert, near the Shannon, A. D. 558, over which 
he was abbot himfelf, and was buried in it, after a life of ninety- 
three years. The chapter of Clonfert confifts .of a dean, arch¬ 
deacon, facrift, or treafurer, and nine prebendaries. 

The fee of Kilmacduagh has been united to Clonfert ever 
fince the year 1602. The church of Duach is indebted for its 
origin to St. Coleman, the fon of Duach. He was defeended 
from a noble family in Connaught, and very nearly related to 
Guair, king of that country. To diftinguilh him from other 
Colemans, his contemporaries, he was ufually called after his 
father, Macduach, or the fon of Duach. This church was en¬ 
dowed with large pofleflions by Guair, king of Connaught, and 
his fuccellbrs. St. Coleman flouriflied about the clofe of the fixth 
or the beginning of the feventh century. His feftival is kept 
’on the third of February. The chapter of Kilmacduagh con¬ 
fifts at prefent of a dean, provoft, chancellor, archdeacon, trea¬ 
furer and two prebendaries. 

Kii,i.al.i.a. Killalla is fituated near the river Muad or Moy, 
in the county of Mayo; and the bifhops of this fee are fome- 
times called bifliops of Tiramalgaid, from the territory which 
furrounds it, now corrupted into Tyrawly. They are alfo fome- 
times called biftiops of O’Fiacra-mui, or Fiacra, on the river 
Moy, from a territory of that name extended along the river, to 
diftinguilh it from another in Connaught, called O’Fiacra 
Aidue, which lies in the county of Galway. St. Muredach, 
the fon of Eochaid, was the firft bilhop of this fee. He was 
confecrated by St. Patrick ; from whence it is manifeft that he 
flouriflied in the fifth century. His feftival is obferved the 
twelfth of Auguft. The chapter confifts of a dean, archdeacon, 
provoft, and two prebendaries. 

Achonry. This fee has been held in commendam with KiJ- 
lalla eVer fince the year 1612. St. Finian, bilhop of Clonard, 
founded the church of Achad, commonly called Achonry, and 
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Achad Conair, and anciently Athad ChaviH} about the year 
530. The chapter of Afchonty conflfts of a dean, provoft, 
archdeacon, and five prebendiries. 

Value. The eftiinated value in the king’s books is not 
given with thefe feveral bifliopricks, as that afibrds little inform¬ 
ation as to their real Worth j but the following are the obferv- 
ations of Mr. Wakefield on the fubjeO:. 

In England there are 26 arfchbifliops and biihops, and in 
Ireland 22, fo that in point of number, both countries are nearly 
on an equality. It is difficult to form ati accurate eflimate of 
the amount of their incomes, I (hall, however, fubjoin a ftate- 
ment, which is the refult of information obtained from various 
intelligent perfons, refident in their refpeftive diocefes. It is 
as correfl:, in all jprobability, as any eflimate of property can 
be, which is fo variable in its nature; and, for the fake of com- 
parifon, 1 have annexed to it that of Mr. Arthur Young, pnb- 
Ji filed in 1779. 


Armagh, or the Primacy - 

p«r Annum. 
^12,000 

By Mr. 

per Annum. 

Young «^8,ooo 

J>ublm - _ _ 

12,000 

- 

- 

- 

5,000 

Tuam - - - - 

7,700 

- 

- 

- 

4,000 

Cafhel - - - - 

7,000 

1^ 

m 

- 

4,000 

Oogher - _ _ 

7,000 

- 

- 

- 

4,000 

Dromore - - - 

4 » 5 oo 

- 

- 

- 

2,000 

Down and Connor - 

5,000 

- 

- 

- 

2,800 

Derry - - - - 

12,500 

- 

- 

- 

7,000 

Kilmore _ - - 

5,000 

- 

- 

- 

2,600 

Meath - - - - 

6,000 

- 

- 

- 

3*400 

Raphoc _ _ _ 

8,000 

- 

- 

- 

2,600 

Ferns and Leighlin - 

6,000 

- 

- 

- 

2,200 

Kildare, held in commen -1 
dam with the deanery > 

6,000 




2,600 

of Chrifl Church j 

Oflbry - - _ - 

4,000 




2,000 

Cloyne - - - - 

5,000 

- 

- 

- 

2,50b 

Cork and Rofs 

4,500 

- 

- 

- 

2,700 

Killaloe and Kilfenora 

5,000 

- 

- 

- 

2*300 

Limerick, Ardfert and 
Aghadoe " “ 5 

6,000 

- 

- 

” 

3,500 

Waterford and Lifmore - 

6,000 

- 

- 

- 

2*500 

Clonfert and Kilmacduagh 

3*500 

- 

- 

- 

2,400 

Elphin . . - 

10,000 

- 

- 

m 

3*700 

KUlalla and Achonry 

3*500 

- 

* 


2,900 

^125,000 



^’74,700 


The 
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The incomes of church livings in Ireland are generally much 
larger than in England^ and of late years they have been greatly 
augmented from the increafe of tillage. The deanery of 
Down, in the year 1790, was wdrth only 2,000/. per annum. 

In 1812 it was let for 3,700/. The rectory of Middleton, in 
the county of Cork, i» 1785, yielded fcarcely 800/. per annum; 
at prefent it produces upwards of 2^800/. A living of 500/. is 
but a middling one in Ireland, and any thing beneath it is con- 
iidered very low. 

The incomes of the bifliopricks arife partly from tithe, as at 
Killaloe ; but generally from,grants of land, over which there is 
a reftraining claufe, to prevent the bilhop from letting them 
for longer than 21 years. 

Catholics. In this work it is not intended to fay one 
word which may be conllrued into an opinion, or ferve for the 
foundation of one, on the queftion fo frequently and fo warmly 
difcufled under the title of the ** Catholic Claims.” The 
majority of the people of Ireland being of the Catholic perfua- 
fion, a church government is regularly organized, of which 
Mr. Wakefield gives the following account. 

The Roman Catholic church of Ireland is compofed of 
four archbifhops and 22 bifhops. The archbifhops take their 
titles, as in the eftabliflied church, from Armagh,Dublin, Cafhel, 
and Tuam. 

Of the bifhops, eight are fuflragans of Armagh; namely, 
thofe of Ardagh, Clogher, Derry, Down and Cornior, Dromore, 
Kilmore, Meath, and Raphoe. 

Dublin has but three fufiiragans; Ldighlin and Ferns, KiU 
dare, and Oflbry. 

Six are fuffragans to Cafhel; viz. Ardfert and Aghadoe, 
Cloyne and Rofs, Cork, Killaloe, Limerick, and Waterford and 
Lifmore. 

Four are fubie£l: to Tuam; viz. Achonry, Clonfert, Elphin, 
and Killalla. 

There is alfo a bifhop of the united diocefes of Kilmacduagh 
and Kilfenora; the one in Connaught, and the other in 
Munfter, who is alternately fufiragan of Tuam and Cafhel. 

Every bifhop has a vicar>general of his own appointment, who 
holds his office only durante hene placitot and whofe jurifdi£tion 
ceafes on the death of the prelate. 

Every diocefe has alfo a dean, appointed by the Cardinal 
Protestor, or the Cardinal in Rome who has the peculiar direc¬ 
tion of all ecclefiaflical matters appertaining to Ireland; and 
alfo an archdeacon named by the bifhop. Thefe two are merely 
nominal dignities, having neither power nor emolument annexed 
to them. 
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On the death of a bifhop, the clergy of the diocefe are em¬ 
powered by the canon law to ele£l a vicar capitular^ who is 
invefted* during the vacancy, with epifcopal jurifdidliion; but 
if fuch eleftion does not take place within a fpecified number 
of the days after the demife of the bifliop has been notified to 
them, the archbiftiop of the province may appoint, of his own 
authority, the vicar. 

The clergy in the mean time alicnible and choofc one of 
their own body, or fometimes a ftranger ; and petition the pope, 
or, according to the technical phrafe, poJlulatCy that he may be 
appointed to the vacant fee. The biftiops of the province alfo 
confult with each other, and unite in prefenting to the pope 
two or three men of merit, one of whom is ufually appointed j 
for the recommendation of the prelates has generally more 
weight in Rome than the p^ulation of the inferior clergy. 

The appointment of the Irilh biflbops lies in the cardinals, 
who coinpofe the congregation de propaganda fide. This cere¬ 
mony takes place on Monday, and on the following Sunday their 
choice is fubmitted to the pope, who confirms or annuls the 
nomination, as he thinks proper, but it very rarely happens that 
he does not confirm it. 

Formerly Irifli officers, in the fervice of foreign princes, 
have been known to influence the congregation de propaganduy 
through the recommendation of their courts, to nominate their 
friends or relations, but- it being found that various inconve- 
nicucics and abufes were the confequcnce of this influence, the 
congregation, about the year 1785, decreed that in future jio 
attention ffiould be paid to any foreign recommendation. 

It is cuftomavy in all Roman Catholic countries, and it is fre¬ 
quently the cafe in Ireland, that a bilhop may choofe any me¬ 
ritorious clergyman to be his coadjutor and fucceflbr at his 
death, when rendered incapable by old age, infirmity, or any 
accidental vifitation. This recommendation is almoft invari¬ 
ably attended to in Rome, and the objefl of his choice is con- 
fequently appointed and confecrated, taking a title from fome 
Oriental diocefe } but this title he relinquilhes on his fucceeding 
to full polTeffion on the death of the bilhop whom he has been 
affilling. While he retains tlie Oriental title, although in 
character and by confecration a biffiop, he is called a bilhop in 
partibiUy becaufe the fee from which he takes his delignation, 
being under the dominion of fome eaftern power, is Ityled in 
the language of office in partibus infidelium. 

Befide the four Catholic archbilhops and 22 biihops, there 
is a dignitary who,, witliout efpifcopal confecration, has 
epifcopal jurifdiflion in the town and dillrirt of Galway, under 
tlic title of Warden. This dillrift was detached from tlie 
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archdiocefe of Tuam In the year 1484} at the requcfi: of the 
inhabitants, by Pope Innocent VIII. The warden is ele£ted by 
the clergy and the reprefentatives of particular families ; but his 
eledtion is confirmed by the Pope, from whom he alfo receives 
canonical inftitution, and who grants him the faculties ufually 
given to the bilhops. In the fame diftri£l; there is alfo a Pro- 
teftant warden. The archbifliop retains'the appellant jurifdic- 
tion j he holds a vifitation of the dillrift every third year, on 
which occafion he adminifters confirmation, and ordains all 
who have dimiflbrial letters from the warden ; in every other 
refpe£l he is independent of the metropolitan, and enjoys a 
feparate jurifdidlion. 

The funds, and other fupports of the hierarchy, not being 
adequate to the decent maintenance of the bifliop, he receives 
proxies from the parilli priefts and curates at the time of 
Eailer. Thefe proxies vary, according to the cuitoms of dif¬ 
ferent diftrifls, and the liberality of the clergy. In general, the 
parifh priells give two guineas, and the curates one. Dr. Walflr 
calls them cathedraticumt and dates them to be very high in the 
diocefe of Cork. The bifhops receive alfo what is called 
mulifi: money, or money for difpenfations to marry in the pro¬ 
hibited degrees of kindred, and for liceiifing marriages without 
rhe publication of banns: the latter pra£lice, however, does 
not prevail in the archdiocefe of Cork, nor in the fuffira- 
gan fees of Kildare, Leighlin, and Ofibry. As adminidrator 
of a parifl), the bilhop, like the parilh pried, receives the 
ufual offerings at Eader, and dues, as they are called, for 
marriages, baptifms, and other rites. Thefe cudomary offer¬ 
ings and dues Audiuate, according to the means and difpofition 
of the parifhioners. Where colleflions are made at marriages 
for the parifh pried, as is the cafe in Munder, and a few other 
Jiocefes, they are a precarious fource of emolument. In many 
parts of Ulder the parifh prieds receive offerings or dues, but 
the mode of coIle£l;ing them does not appear. A refpeffable 
Roman Catholic prelate, from whom Mr. Wakefield derived 
his information, fays, ** As bifhop, I never received more 
than 165/., and as parifli pried '^$0!. currency. A dozen of 
my brethren, I think, receive more, but others much lefs. 
As to other parifh prieds, the majority of them do not receive 
above a hundred guineas a year, and thefe are many who do not 
get 60/.; thefe are fupported chiefly by the hofpitality of the 
parifhioners.” 

Emoluments. Other refources for fupport of the Catholic 
clergy, confid in the gratuitous performance of agricultural 
labour for him by the peafantry, a pra^ice generally prevalent; 
they have alfo Chriftmas and Eader dues, marriage and bap- 
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tifmal feeSy the fornier ilated at a guinea* the latter at two 
{hillings and fixpence i there are alfo fees for mailes in private 
houfes; and, upon the whrfe, it feems, that befide their necef- 
fary payments to the eftabli(hed church, the value given in 
money, labour, food, and by other means, by the Catholic 
people to their clergy, is much under-rated at 500,000/. per 
annum. 

Sects. It may be faid, that none of the fe£ls which have 
fprung up or eftablifhed thsmfelves in England, are utterly 
unknown in Ireland. Thofe which are moft numerous are, 
the Prelbyterians and Independents, the Quakers, and the 
Methodifts of fev6!,ral denominations. 


LEARNING. 

The writers on the antiquities of Ireland fpeak in high terms 
of the progrefs which had been made by her natives in litera¬ 
ture, at a time when the inhabitants of Great Britain were in 
a {late of complete ignorance, and produce fome remains to 
fljow a degree of reEnement and erudition which make a 
conEderable figure in the piflure of the age. Nor were 
the care and liberality of former times withheld from the 
important obje£l of general inftru£tion; liberal endowments 
have been made, not in the capital alone, but in various parts 
of the kingdom, quite fufficient in themfelves to produce the 
utmoft effe£l that can be reafonably hoped. It appears indeed, 
from reprefentations that are made, that corruption, fa£lion, 
and negligence, prevent the due application of all the means 
which have been fo benevolently provided. If fo, it is anxioully 
to be hoped, that the hand of government will promptly and 
cffedlually remedy every abufe ; but having mentioned that 
portion of the fubjeil in. this general way, it is not intended 
*0 return to it, but merely to fele£l fa^s, without making 
obfervations. 

The University. The only Univerfity in Ireland, is the 
•College cf tJw Holy and undivided Trinity in Dublin, which was 
founded in 1591, to endure fot ever, for the inftruclion of 
youth in the arts and fcieiices. Adam Loftus, D.D. Arcb- 
biihop of Dublin, and Lord Chancellor of Ireland, was the 
fiift provoft; Henry Ulhcr, A.M., Luke Chaloner, A.M., 
and Lancelot Moyne, A.B., were appointed the lirft three 
fellows, in the name of more; Henry Leo, William Daniel, 
and Stephen White, the fiift Aree fcholars, in the name of 
more; and ilatutes and laws were made, for its regulation. 
In !’637, it received anew charter, and another fet of ilatutes, 

which 
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which made material alterations in the conftitution. The 
goTcrnment of the college at prefent is committed to the provotl 
and majority of the fenior fellows, who are feven, and 
fifteen junior fellows. The King, with confent of the provoft, 
fellows, and fcholars, forms laws and ftatutes for its better 
government. The vifitors are the chancellor, or his vice- 
chancellor, and the archbifliop of Dublin. There are befides 
five royal profelTorlhips, viz. Greekt Common Law, Civi/ Law, 
Ph^ftc, and Divinity; and three conformable to the will of 
Sir Patrick Dunn, Knt. M.D., Theory and PraSlice of Phyftc ; 
Chirurgery, and Midwifery ; Pharmacy, and, the Materia Me¬ 
dico i as alfo, Profeflbrs of the Oriental Tongues, Mathematics, 
Natural Philofophy, Hi/lory, and Oratory ,• which laft five men¬ 
tioned profeflbrftiips, are derived from the bounty of Erafmus 
Smyth, Efq. The late Henry Flood, Efq., left 4000/. per 
annum to the college, to provide a fund for the maintenance 
of a profeflbr and ftudents of the Irilh language, and for giving 
premiums for excellence therein. The provifion for the fel¬ 
lows is faid to be better than any other univerfity teachers in 
Europe. 

The College is an extenfive pile of building, fituated on the 
eaft fide of the city ; formerly a confiderable difiance from, 
but now entirely furrounded by the town. It was built on an 
open plain, called Hoggin Green, afterward, from the build¬ 
ing, College Green : the area at prefent fo called is a fpacious 
open place, gradually narrowing till it joins a wide ftreet, 
called Dame-Street, which leads dire£tly to the Exchange and 
Caftle. The weft front of the College faces the avenue up 
Dame-Street, having the late parliament-houfe on the right 
hand, and the poft-officc on the left. 'Phe plan of the whole 
exterior, if taken colleffively, is a parallelogram, extending 
in front three hundred feet, and in depth fix hundred: itconfifts 
of two nearly equal courts, lying eaft and weft. The eaft 
court, which was the whole of the original edifice in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, at prefent claims but little refpedl: the 
buildings are of brick, rifing two ftories, with a third in the 
roof. The only obje£l here that invites the attention is the 
library. 

The weft front of the College is a noble range of building, 
extending three hundred feet, ereffed, with great part of the 
weft court, in 1759. Through the gateway in the middle of 
this front, is the only public entrance into the college, leading 
directly into the principal court, caUed the Parliament Square, 
from having been built principaity through the munificence of 
parliament, who gratiteA the Univerfity, at difierent times, 
upwards of 40,000/. for rite 'purpofe i it is a fine fquare, deco¬ 
rated 
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rated with many architeftural embelllfliments, the whole faced 
with (lone. In about the middle of the north and fouth (ides 
of this fquare« are two very elegant buildings, diredlly oppofite, 
and exaflly fimilar to each other, each having a portico of four 
Corinthian pillars rfiirty-three feet high, fupporting handfomc 
pediments. On the north fide is the chapel} on the fouth is 
the theatre for leftures, examinations, and elections ; the infides 
of each are highly enriched. Between pilafters down the fides 

of the theatre, within, are whole length portraits of native 
eminent perfons, with a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, the 
founder of the Univerfity. In the middle of the right fide, on 
entrance, is a moft excellent monument, ere£led to the memory 
of Dr. Baldwin, who bequeathed his whole fortune, amount¬ 
ing to 80,000/., to the Univerfity} it reprefents him at the 
point of death, attended by an angel, and a female figure 
indicative of the Univerfity : the whole is in ftatuary marble. 

The Refectory makes a very refpe£table appearance j it is 
contiguous to the chapel, but recedes confiderably, the front 
is decorated with four three-quarter Ionic pilafters fupporting 
a pediment, and is afeended to by a flight of fteps extending 
the whole length of the front j within is a fpacious hail 
capable of dining three hundred ftudents, over which is a 
large room, wherein thofe ftudents who form what is called 
the Hiftorical Society pra£life oratory. The kitchen and offices 
immediately adjoin the refe£);ory; and under the hall are cel¬ 
lars and places where the ftudents receive their daily allow¬ 
ance of Odiober. 

The college park, which is to the eaft of the building, con¬ 
tains about nine acres, well planted with rows of full grown 
elm, where the ftudents are permitted to exercife at certain 
hours. In the park, at the fouth end of the eaft front of the 
college, is the anatomy houfc, which contains a great artifi¬ 
cial curiofity, being models in wax, formed by a Frenchman 
named Douane, illuftrative of the circumftances attending 
pregnancy. Oppofite the anatomy houfe, at the other end of 
the eaft front, is the printing-ofice^ which is a fmall Doric 
temple of ftone. A mufeum has lately been formed in Trinity 
college, which has made large acquifitions, particularly in the 
natural produftions of the country, and curious articles from 
the South Seas.. 

The Library is a large refpe£l:able pile of building, 269 feet 
long, and 50 broad, eredied in 1732. The floor is raifed one 
lofty ftory from the ground, which renders it light and airy. 
The great repofitory is 208 feet long, 41 broad, and 40 high. 
The book-cafes are built, and the whole room is caf»d, with 
fine native oak, well framed and richly carved. The cafes 
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for the books proje£l from the piers between the windows 
about nine feet into the room, and, as there are nineteen win¬ 
dows down each fide, there are thirty-eight double cafes of 
books, fifteen feet high, containing upwards of 46,000 volumes. 
Each window-place forms a fmall recefs, convenient for ftudy, 
accommodated with deiks and feats down the middle. Over 
the book-cafes is a gallery all round the room, intended for 
other receptacles for books, when required. 

Many of the books were the gift of Archbifliop Uflier ; they 
fill fix cafes, at the upper end of the room, on the right. The 
two next were the gift of Archdeacon Pallifer j and from that to 
the end, filling twelve cafes, are the bequeft of Bilhop Gilbert, 
in 1749. On the left, from the entrance, is one cafe full, given 
by a Mr. Butler. The door at the other end of the library is 
the entrance to the manufcript repofitory, where are many curious 
original papers; many relative to Irilh Hiftory, and fomeof high 
eftimation, in the Greek, Arabic, and Perfian languages. The 
times of reading are from eight to ten, in the morning, and 
from eleven to one, at noon, every day, holydays excepted. 
Strangers, by proper application, and taking the library oath, 
which only refpefts the not doing or fulFering abufe to the 
books, may be permitted to read ; but no perfon, under any 
pretence, is fuffered to take books away. The manufcript- 
chamber is fifty-two feet long, twenty-fix broad, and twenty- 
. two high. 

The provofii’s houfe is an elegant commodious building. 

By the Adi of Settlement, the chief governor or governors 
of Ireland, with confent of the privy council, are empowered 
to ere£l; another college, to be of the univerfity of Dublin, to 
be called King’s College ; and out of the lands veiled in the 
king by that a&, to raife a yearly revenue, not exceeding 2,000/., 
by an equal charge upon every 1,000 acres, and to be governed 
by fuch laws and conllitutlons as the king, his heirs or fuc- 
ceflbrs, fiiould, under the great feal of England or Ireland, 
appoint. But this power has ngt yet been carried into exe¬ 
cution. 

The government, difeipline, and degrees in this univerfity are 
fo like thofe in England as not to require particular defeription. 

Free Schools. The Diocefan free fchools were ellablifhed 
under the authority of the ftatute 12 Eiiz. c. i., which enafted, 
that there fiiould be a free fchool in every diocefe in Ireland; 
that the chief governor for the time being Ihould appoint the 
fchoolmailers in every diocefe, excepting thofe of Armagh, 
Dublin, Meath, and Kildare, of which the refpeflive archbifliops 
and bifliops were to appoint the mafters; that the fchool-houfe 
for every diocefe, fiiould be ere£led in the principal fliire town 
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of the dtocefe, at the eofts atii charges of the whole diocefe, with¬ 
out refpect of freedoms, by the device and ovevfight of the 
Ordinaries of each diocefe (or the vicars-general, Jede vacante)^ 
and the ftierifF of the (hire { that the chief governor and privy 
council Ihould appoint ftipends for the fchoolmaflers, one third 
to be paid by the ordinaries of every diocefe, and the remaining 
two thirds by the parfons, vicars, prebendaries, and other 
ecclefiadical perfons, by an equal contribution, to be made by 
the ordinaries. 

It appears that free fchools were actually eilabliflied under 
this a^ in moft, if not all, of the diocefes in Ireland, many of 
which ftill exift} but they do not appear to have fully anfwercd 
the purpofes of this inflitution : before the Reftoration no ac¬ 
count of them appears; after that period, a commilfion was 
iffued by the Lord Lieutenant and council, direffing the bifhops 
of the feveral diocefes to carry 'the a£t of i a Eliz. into efiTe^. 
McaCures were accordingly taken in many, and, perhaps, in all 
the diocefes ; but the means being Hill incomplete for want of 
proper fchool-houfes, and other accommodations for the 
mafters, in the 12th of George 1 . an adt was palled, empower¬ 
ing archbifhops, bifhops, &c. to fet apart an acre of ground, 
out of any lands belonging to them, for the fite of a free 
fchool, to be approved of by the chief governor for the time 
being ; and dire^ing that, until fuch ground Ihould be fet out, 
the fchool fhould be kept in fuch convenient place as the arch- 
bilhop or bilhop of the diocefe fhould be able to procure, for a 
yearly rent or otherwife; and further empowering the grand 
jury of each county to prefent, from time to time, fuch fums 
as they fhould find reafonable for their refpediive proportions 
toward building or repairing the fchool-houfes in their counties, 
to be levied on the whole, or fuch parts thereof, as arc fituated 
in each refpedtive diocefe. Under this adt a confiderable im¬ 
provement took place in tlie ftate of the diocefan fchools; but, 
as prefentments for the different proportions of each county in 
the feveral diocefes were found extremely inconvenient, if not 
impradiicable, the grand jury of each county, in which a diocefan 
fchool is fituated, were, by an adl of 29th George II., empowered 
to prefent fums to be levied on the whole county for building or 
repairing riie fchool-houfe j ftill, however, there are feveral 
diocefes unprovided with proper fchool-houfes, and fome with¬ 
out any, and the general benefit derived from the whole in- 
ftitution is far from correfponding with the intention of the 
legiflature, or even with the number of fchools adlually kept, 
or fuppofi^ to be fb. 

Jafnes 1. endowed, with lands of confiderable value, a free 
fchool in each of the counties of Armagh, Tyrone, Donegal, 
10 London- 
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Londonderry, Cavan, and Fermanagh. The firft Duke of Or¬ 
mond erected and endowed a fchool at Kilkenny with a fmall 
portion of land, a rent charge of 130/. per annum, and a good 
fchool-houfe, and habitation for the inaftcr and fcholars. Eraf- 
mus Smith, Efq. endowed the fchool of Tipperary with one 
hundred marks, per annum, befides a fchool-houfe, garden, and 
a fmall parcel of land. The lands annexed to each of thefe 
eftablilhments are as follow; Armagh has 1530 Englifli acres; 
Dungannon, 1600 ; Ennilkillen, 3360 ; Raphoe, 5964 ; Cavan, 
570 ; and Banagher and Carysfort, 336. 

Charter-Schools. The charter-fchools were founded in 
1733, by George II., for the purpofe of inftrufking “the children 
of the Popilh and other poor natives in the Englilh tongue.” 
In addition to his Majefty’s grants, fubfcriptions were raifed by 
individuals, all Proteftants, though Roman Catholics were 
equally intereiled in the deiign. Thefe individuals formed 
themfelves into a body, ftyled The Incorporated Society,” 
who received, and continue to receive, large parliamentary 
grants, and, belides thefe, many bequells from private perfons 
have been added to their funds; but thefe charitable efforts 
appear to have failed of their end. The children of Catholics 
alone are admitted; but, it is faid, that the elementary books, 
formerly offered for their inltruOiion, contained fuch decided 
cenfures of the tenets of the church at Rome, that Catholic pa-' 
rents would not permit their children to receive inltruAions 
which muff be blended with doflrines, which, in their con- 
fcience, they are bound to condemn. Thefe publications are 
difeontinued, and, it is to be hoped, that the prejudice they 
excited will fubfide. From 1802 to 1808, the total number of 
children maintained, clothed, and educated, was 14,656. 

There are feveral other ellabliihments for education, which 
partake more of the nature of particular charities than thofe 
which have been mentioned. Among them are the following. 

The Blue Coat School. The &ue Coat Hofpital, origin¬ 
ally in Queen Street, Oxmantown, was founded in 1670, by 
Charles II. with a charter and grant of the ground whereon it 
flood. It was at firfl intended as an afylutn for the aged and 
infirm poor of the city, as well as for their children; but the 
fund proving unequal to fuch extenfive charity, after the year 
1680, boys only were received, and the number increafed from 
about 40 to 170, who are fupported by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions. The children admitted into this hofpital mull be fons 
of reduced freemen. Ten are received on the foundation of 
Erafmus Smith, Efq.; and two agreeably to the’ will of 
Mr. James Southwell, who bequeathed 4,364/. to the hofpital. 
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The corporation of merchants fupport a mathematical fchool 
here, for the inftrudiion of ten boys in navigation for the fea 
fcrvice. The children are dieted and clothed, carefully in- 
ftrufted in reading, writing, and arithmetic j and, when 
properly qualified, apprenticed with a fee of 5/. each, to 
Proteflant mailers. 

The^lue Coat Hofpital juftly merits the appellation of an 
elegant ftru£lure: the-judicious proportion of height to extent, 
and the propriety of decoration difplayed in this building, 
produce a very happy effe£l. It is fituated on the north fide of 
the LifFey j occupying part of a long negle£led piece of ground 
called Oilman town, or Oxmantown-Green, and is oppofite a 
broad opening named Blackall Street. This edifice confiils of 
a centre building, and two wings connefted with the centre, by 
two fubfervient divifions, fereened in front by two circular 
walls forming fweeps between the wings and the centre The 
body in the middle contains all the apartments for condu£ling 
the bufinefs of the hofpital, with others for the refidence of 
the officers of the eilabliiliment. The chapebis fitted up with 
taile and elegance; and the interior of the whole ilru£lure is 
confpicuous both for beauty and convenience. This noble 
building, forming an extent in front of 300 feet, is faced with 
Portland ftone. The centre pile is 85 feet long, by 58 broad, 
and 44 high. The tower is 130 feet high to the ball under 
the vane. The chapel is 65 feet long, 32 broad, and 32 high; 
and its correfponding wing is of the fame dimenfions. The 
foundation Hone was laid on the i6th pf June 1773, by his 
Excellency the Earl of Harcourt, tlien Viceroy of Ireland. 

The Hibernian Society’s School. This fociety was 
formed in 1765, for the eminently laudable purpofe of main¬ 
taining, educating, apprenticing or placing in the army the 
orphans and children of foldiers in Ireland. The plan is per- 
fevered in with great' fpirit and fuccefs; the fchool is in the 
PHoenix Park, Dublin, and the number of pupils in it is 
generally between 4 and 500. 

Hibernian Marine Society. During the war in 1 ydo, a 
number of gentlemen formed a plan for promoting the fervice 
of the navy, by clothing men and boys, and otherwife encou¬ 
raging them to enter, by which many hands were obtained. 
Peace rendering fuch exertions no longer neceflary, the idea 
was conceived of founding a permanent ellablifhment, which 
fhould aid the commercial interell in times of peace, and the 
national marine in war, by protecting, fupporting, and inftruCl- 
ing the male children of feafaring men. In 1766, the fociety 
firft opened a houfc at Ring’s-end, for the reception of 20 boys, 
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which number by the increafe of benefactions, they enlarged 
to 60 , and upwards. Experience confirmed fo fully the 
utility of the undertaking, that, in 1768, a plot of ground was 
taken at the lower end of Sir John Rogerfon's Quay} and in 
1773, the new houfe was opened: a charter was obtained in 
* 775 appointing the fociety governors, and tlie Lord Lieute¬ 
nant, for the time being, prefident. There are feven vice- 
. prefidents, and a committee of 15. A fubfcription of 
guineas entitles the donor to be a governor for life. There 
are now on the foundation, and molt conftantly is, about 120 
boys, who are carefully infiruCted in the principles of na¬ 
vigation by an able mathematician who refides in the houfe, 
and has a liberal falary. 

College of Maynooth. The eftablifhment of the Roman 
Catholic Univerfity at Maynootb, in the county of Kildare, 
was an a£l of the Irifh parliament. Till 1793, a Roman 
Catholic was not permitted to become a ftudent in the univer¬ 
fity in Dublin; confequently, all young men intended for the 
church were obliged to take their degrees in foreign univer- 
fities. Before the repeal of the greater part of the penal code 
the war with France had commenced and extended to Spain. 
The Irilh Catholics therefore did not find it eafy to fend a 
fufficient number of perfons abroad for education. This 
inconvenience being ftrongly felt, and the time appearing 
favourable, the Catholics obtained permiffion to eftabliih an 
univerfity for ftiidents of their own perfuafion under a charter 
of incorporation, that the funds raif^ to fupport it might be 
legally fecured. Parliament at the fame time voted money 
to aflift them. The eftabliihment is under the infpe£lion of 
the chancellor and chief judges; parliament voted annually 
8,000/., and afterward, this fum was increafed to 13,000/. 

The College at Maynooth accommodates 200 ftudents with 
lodgings; affords them commons and infl:ru£Iion; fupplies 
them in the public halls with coals and candles during itudying 
hours. Each ftudent pays 9/. 2x. entrance money.} provides 
himfelf with clothes, books, bedding and chamber furniture, 
pays for walking, mending, and candle light for his room. 
This expence may be moderately eftimated at 20/. per annum. 
Each ftudent before admiffion muft deliver to the prefident 
aut^ntic certificates of his age, parentage, baptifm, and of 
having taken the oath of allegiance, together with the recom¬ 
mendation of his prelates, ife is then examined in the claflics, 
and admitted, if approved by the' major part of the examiners. 
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THE LAW. 

The law of Ireland is in all its great outlines fimilar to that 
of England } the flight variances between them arife only from 
the different views which two legiflatures independent on each 
other would adopt in applying particular regulations to the 
fame objedlsj although both aimed at the fame end, and both 
had the fame general means of attaining it. 

Courts. • The law is adminiftered in Ireland as in Eng¬ 
land in Courts of Chancery) King’s Bench) Common PleaS) and 
Exchequer. Thefe ift their conflitution and offices are exactly 
on the plan of thofe in England, the only difference being in 
the falaries and emoluments of their judges and officers. 

Halt, of Justice. The four courts of law were formerly 
hoklen under one roof in Chriff-church-lane, and until 1695 
they were feparate and ambulatory, being removed as con¬ 
venience and iafety made it expedient. Sometimes they were 
holden at Carlow, fometimes at Drogheda, but moflly in the 
caftle of Dublin. The bufiding ere£led for the Courts of Law, 
commonly called the Four Courts, with the addition of the 
law offices adjoining, is an extenfive and truly elegant pile, 
fltuated on the Inns* Quay, on the north fide of the river, 
about a quarter of a mile weftward of Effex Bridge, and eafy 
of accefs from all quarters of the city. 

The whole edifice forms an oblong reilangle of 440 feet in 
front, to the river, and 170 feet deep, to the rear. The centre 
pile 140 feet fquare, divides off the law offices, and forms two 
court yards, one to the eaft, the other to the weft; which 
courts are fhut out from the ftreet by handfome fereen walls, 
perforated in arches. The middle ftru^ture contains the 
courts of Chancery, King’s Bench, Exchequer, and Common 
Pleas, with all requifite conveniences for the difeharge of 
bufinefs. The outfide is adorned with ftatues. From the 
ftreet is an afeent of five fteps to the portico, with the great 
door of entrance in' the centre of a femi-circular recefs, con- 
dii^Iing through an oblong veftibule into the great hall under 
the dome, into which is a defeent of five fteps. To have a 
clear conception of the difpofition of the various apartments of 
the infide, as they are arranged around the circular hall, it is 
neceffary firft to conceive the plan well; which may be dis- 
tiii£l:ly delineated in the imagination, by figuring a circle of 64 
feet diametcar, inferibed in the centre of a fquare of 140 feet, 
with the four courts radiating from the circle to the angles of 
the fquare, like the four fails of a windmill. In the fpaces 
between the courts are difpofed convenient and handfome 
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Tooms for the judges^ jurors^ and officers. .In the circular hall 
are eight fimilar openings. One from the portico at entrance, 
the oppoike to which leads to a fpacious apartment called the 
Chancery Chamber, under which is an extenfive coffee room, 
with other conveniences ; the openings at right angles with the 
two juft mentioned communicate to the rooms for the judges 
and jurors ; and the four others open to the refpe£live courts, 
as already obferved. In each of the above openings Hand four 
columns, two in depth on each fide. In the piers, between the 
openings, are niches and-funk pannels. The columns around 
the hall are of the Corinthian order, 25 feet high, fluted in the 
upper two thirds of the lhafts, and ftand upon a fub>plinth 
that contains the fteps of afcent into the courts and avenues. 
The entablature is continued around unbroken, above which is 
an attic pedeflal, having in the dado eight funk pannels corre- 
iponding and over the eight openings below, between the 
columns. In the pannels, over the entrances into the courts, 
are hiftorical pieces, in has relief, reprefenting four great events 
in the Britifli hiftory. From the attic springs a dome nearly 
hemifpherical, having a large circular opening in the centre 
around which is a gallery. Through the opening is feen the 
void between the interior and exterior domes; the fame in 
ej(Fe£l as is feen in the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, London. The 
hall is lighted by eight windows in the domcj over the eight 
pannels of the attic ; the large apertures in the cylinder 
without .communicate to the windows within, whence nows a 
power of light, which completely as well as beautifully illumes 
the whole. Between the windows in the dome are eight 
collofial flatues in alto relievo, Banding on confoles, emblema¬ 
tical. of liberty, juBice, wifdom, law, prudence, mercy, elo¬ 
quence, and punifhment. A rich frieze of foliage takes 
its rife over the heads of the above Batues, and extends around 
the dome. In the frieze, over each window, are medal¬ 
lions of eight ancient lawgivers. The interior of the hall' is 
fimple, elegant, and magnificent. As the four corners are 
fimilar, and of equal dimenfions, a particular defcription of one 
will anfwcr for all. On rifing five Beps, and removing a 
qurtain immediately at the back of the columns, the court is 
entered ; a wainfcot flcreen croiTes it, having a door at each ex¬ 
tremity for the admiifion of counfel, attomies, and witnefles. 
On each fide is a gallery, one for the jury, the other for the 
flieriff^ and other officers: The judges fit in a cove formed by 
a niche in the end of the court, with Csmi-eliptical founding 
boards over their heads. Each court is lighted by fix windows, 
three on each fide, above the comice, which is on a level with 
the cormce oyer the columns of the ball. Level with the 
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gallems are apartments for the jurors to retire. This extcnfire 
building was begun in 1776, the foundation ftone of the part 
containing the courts was laid, with the ufual ceremony, on 
the 13th of March 1786, by His Grace Charles Duke of Rut> 
land, then Lord>Lieutenant, attended by the Lord Chancellor 
and great law officers. 

Formerly barrifters were not called in Ireland, unlefs they 
had kept a certain number of terms in an inn of court in 
England} at prefent keeping terms in England will be counted 
as part of the Undent's progrefs toward the bar in Ireland, but 
the terms may be kept altogether in Dublin. 

CiRcm.Ts. In Ireland as in England the judges of the 
three common law courts go on circuits in the fpring and 
fummer of every year. The kingdom is divided into fix 
circuits, cmnprifing the following counties: 

Home. 1— Kildare, Carlow, Queen's County, King's Cotuity, 
Weftnreath, and Meath. 

Leinfter. — Wicklow, Wexford, Waterford, city of Water¬ 
ford, Tipperary, Kilken^, Mid city of Kilkenny. 

Horth-eofi .—^^Gounty Town of Drogheda, Louth, Monaghan, 
Armagh, Antrim, and Down. 

North-^tjl. — Longford, Cavan, Fermanagh, Tyrone, 
Donegal^ and City and County of Londonderry. 

Munfter. — Clare, Limerick, City of Limerick, Kerry, City 
of Cork, and County of Cork. 

Connaught. — Rofcommon, Leitrim, Sligo, Mayo, Galway, 
Town of Galway. 

Sessions. At the Quarter Seffions each county is generally 
divided into four diftri£Is ; but this for the mofl part depends 
upon their fize, and the Seffions are held in turn at fome towns 
in each. Inferior judges, called affiftant barrifters, are ap¬ 
pointed to help with legal information the country magiftrates, 
with whom they fit upon the bench $ the falary is 500/. per 
annum. As there is no poor rate nor parochial fettlement in 
Ireland, the bufinefs would be very little, but indi£Iments arc 
numerous, and in thefe courts of Quarter Seffions debts not 
exceeding 10/. are recovered. 


REVENUE. 

History. The account given by Sir John Sinclair of the 
revenue of Ireland is to the tollovring efFeA. 

During a Idng courfe of years after- the acquifition of at 
leaft part of Ireland, hiftorians record but few important parti¬ 
culars conneeted with the prefent fubjeft. - In the twelfth 
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year of the reign of John> indeed, we are told, that a court of 
exchequer was erefted for the management of the revenue. 
It also appears, that during the government of Henry III. his 
Irifh as well as his Etiglifh fubje^s, had just reafon to com¬ 
plain of his exaftions, and of the opprefllons of his minifters. 
His fon Edward I. not fatisfied with drawing a revenue from 
Ireland, endeavoured to borrow money for carrying on hoilili- 
ties againft the Welch ; and while Edward II. fat upon the 
throne, fuch, it Ihould feem, were the confufion and diforders in 
Ireland, particularly after the invafion of Edward Bruce, that 
the only mode by which the Englilh army could be maintained 
was by impofing coigne and livery j that is by extorting money 
and pit>vifions, by force, from the wretched inhabitants. 

The amount of the income which Edward III. enjoyed from 
Ireland has been not a little controverted. On the one hand, 
Walfingham and Hollingfliead pofitively ailert, that it amount¬ 
ed to 30,000/. a-year, whereas Sir John Davis, who feems 
carefully to have examined the Irifli records, affirms, that it 
never came to 10,00c/. The mofl: important financial tranf- 
action that took place under the government of Richard II. 
was a tax upon abfentees. Richard himfelf thought it neceflary 
to pafs into Ireland, with a view of completing the conqueft. 
But he neither extended his pofleffions, nor made any ad¬ 
dition to his revenue. Henry IV. was too much occupied 
in fecuring his crown, and Henry V. in his enterprize againft 
France, to pay much attention to the affairs of Ireland. To 
fuch a height had the diforders of that country arifen, that 
in 1433 the revenue was reduced to 2339/. iSr. 6 d., while the 
expences of government exceeded the annual income by 
18/. I ‘js. 5 J//. In the reign of Henry VI. Richard Duke of York 
undertook the charge of that kingdom, demanding, however, 
not only the whole revenue of Ireland, (which he was to re¬ 
ceive without being in any refpe£t accountable,) but alfo fti- 
pulated,'that he fhould be fupplied from England, for the firft 
year, with 4000 marks, and afterwards with aooo/. per annum. 

Nor were the finances of Ireland in a better ft ate during the 
fhort period that the Houfe of York fat upon the throne. It 
was thought necelTary to have a ftanding force of I4ohorfemen 
to affift the militia of the country in defending the Englilh pale ; 
yet the expence of that fmall troop, although only 500/. per 
annum, was fuppofed to exceed the refources of the Irifh.go- 
vernment ; and it was thoqght neceffary to afiure the deputy, 
that money ihould be fent from Englaxid, if the Iriih revenue 
ihould prove unequal to the propofed estabUihment. In the 
inftructions, alfo, which were given to the officers of ftate at 
that time, they were fpecially enjoined, that no more than one 
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fubfidy not to exceed 1 200 marks, or 800/., as been joc- 
ct^omedy fhould be demanded in any one year. 

It may be proper here to mention, that by an of the 
Englifh parliament, abfcntees from Ireland were made again 
fubje£b to certain fpecified taxes for the purpofe of railing a 
fupply to defend the Englifli fettlcments from the attacks of 
the Irifli} and although parliaments were then held in Ireland, 
yet the Englifli legiflature claimed and enjoyed a controuling 
and fuperintending authority over thofe aflemblies. Receivers 
and triers of petitions, as they were called, were appointed for 
Ireland, as often as an Englifli parliament was alTembled } and 
it appears that in the eighth year of Edward II. feveral lords of 
Ireland were fummoned to a parliament at Weftminfter, to 
confult upon the general bufinefs of the two kingdoms. 
Henry VII. procured an a£I, impofing a duty of i/. 6 s. dd. on 
every fix-fcore acres of arable land, to continue for five years. 
In his reign, alfo, a duty of one lliilling in the pound on all 
goods imported or exported (wine and oil only excepted) was 
firft laid, throughout the whole kingdom ; and at the fame 
time, a fubfidy of thirteen fliillings and four-pence on every 
plow-land, .was granted for ten years. During the reign of 
Henry Vill. fome addition was made to the revenue of Ireland, 
by the fuppreffion of religious houfes, and by veiling the ecclefi- 
allical property in the crown. The former laws againll abfen- 
tees were alfo revived and enforced ; two-thirds of their annual 
income were appropriated to the public fervice; and the fubfidy 
of thirteen and four-pence for each plow-land was regularly 
voted as neceflary for the maintenance of the Englifli govern¬ 
ment againll the elForts of the natives. 

From the death of Henry VIII. nothing remarkable occurs, 
with regard to the prefent fubje£l, until the acceflion of Eliza¬ 
beth. This fpirited and able fovereign was more unfuccefsful 
in her government of Ireland than in any other political un¬ 
dertaking. The ftri£l attention to economy, by which her 
reign was dillinguiflied, was ill fuited to the circumllances of 
that country, and the exertions neceflary to preferve it in a 
Hate of tranquillity and fubjedlion, particularly after Philip 
King of Spain had begun to tamper with the Irilh, and to in¬ 
cite them to rebellion. The ordinary income of the king¬ 
dom amounted only to 6000I. per annum. Twenty thoufand 
pounds additional were remitted from England in aid of that 
inconfiderablq revenue, but this fum was paid with much re¬ 
pining, and not very punctually \ and when Perrot, the Lord- 
Deputy, engaged, if’ the remittances were augmented to 
50,000/. for only three years, to encompafs and ftrengthen the 
whole realm, with royal garrifons conneCled hy an eafy and 
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fecure communication, the propofal was rejefted both by the 
^ueen and the Englifli parliament, by far too expcnfive. 
The evil being thus neglefted, and the government left in a 
ilate of wcaknefs, the native Irilh were encouraged tO rcvoltj 
and a flame burft out which could not be extinguiflied, until 
England was put to heavier charges than any war, .whether 
foreign or domeftic, had ever before required, tlie large fum of 
3,400,000/. being expended in quelling the infurrc£l:ion. 

The revenue of Ireland, during the reign of James I., ftiH 
continued inadequate to the public expences, to the amount, it 
is fuppofed, of 16,000/. per annum. The income of the different 
branches however was increafing. The cuftoms, which for¬ 
merly had hardly yielded 50/. yearly, were gradually raifed to 
3000/., and ultimately to 9700/. per annum. The prerogative 
of wardfhip, and other feudal rights belonging to the crown, of 
old of little value, were brought to produce 10,000/. annually. 
The crown rents alfo were more ftri£Hy collefted} and the 
foundation of a great increafe was laid by a new plantation in 
the province of Ulfter. But all was infufficient. Befide the 
expences of the civil government, the troops maintained in 
Ireland, although reduced from about twenty thoufand to the 
inconfiderable number of 1350 foot and about aoo horfe, 
coft no lefs than 52,500/. per annum. It was to defray the 
expence of the army in Ireland, that Englifh baronets were 
firft created, by which 98,500/. were raifed; in addition to 
which, the fum of 247,433/. was remitted from England, to 
difeharge the debts due in Ireland, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and to pay feveral extraordinary charges above the 
ufual eftablifhment. 

One fubfidy was granted to James, by the Irifh parliament; 
it was a tax of 2x. 8rf. in the pound on every perfonal eftate of 
the value of 3/. per annum and upwards, and twice that fum 

• on aliens ; and on real eftates, of the value of twenty (hillings 
and upwards, four-pence in the pound was impofed. The 
King was fo delighted with this liberal grant, that he enjoined 
the Lord-Deputy to alTure the Irifh, that he held his fubje<as 

' there in equal favour with thofe of his other kingdoms, and 
that he fliould be as careful to provide for their profperbus 
and flourifhing ftate as for the fafety of his own perfbn. 

The government of Charles I., in fo far as relates to the 
revenue of Ireland, may be divided into three periods. The 
firft, from his acceifion to the appointment of the Earl of 
Strafford as Lord-Lieutenant: the fecond terminates with the 
government of that unfortunate minifter ; and the third period 

• comprehends the remaining part of Charles’s reign. 
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Before Strafford was fent to Ireland; this monarch did not 
feem to have known in what manner that country ought to 
be treated. Finding fome difficulties in procuring money to 
pay his forces there; he fcrupled not to give dire&ionS; that 
the army Ihould be quartered in the different counties and 
towns of Ireland } and they were ordered to fumifli them; by 
turnS; foe three months at a time, with money; clotheS; and 
vi£luals. The hopes of extorting fome favourable concef> 
lions from the King’s neceffitieS; made his Irilh fubjeffs 
fubmit; with lefs reluflance; to fo heavy and unufual a 
burthen. 

A conteft was afterwards carried on for fome time between 
Charles and the Irifh; which of them Ihould beft deceive, or 
outwit the other. The Irilh fent agents to the court, who 
made a liberal offer of granting a voluntary contribution to the 
amount of 120,000/. to be paid in three years, at the rate of 
40,000/. per annum, in confideration of which, certain graces, 
or regulations in their favour, were required; but the King 
had no inclination to part with his power, and his fubje£ls in 
Ireland were refolved, unlefs their wilhes were complied with, 
not to part with their property. The confequence was a 
llruggle which of them ffiould fucceed bell, by intrigue and 
artifice, in the courfe of which both were mutually diffatis- 
fied. The Irilh, however, obtained fome ftipulations in their 
favour; and they agreed to pay the voluntary fubfidy, at the 
rate of five, inffead of 10,000/. per quarter. It was afterwards 
continued at the rate of 20,000/. per annum, for two years, 
during Strafford’s adminiffration. The principal obje£l which 
that miiiiller had in view was to improve the revenue, and 
confequently to relieve the neceffities of his royal mafter. In 
that attempt he was far from being unfuccefsful, infomuch, 
that in a letter to the King, dated 15th July, 1638, he allerted, 
that he had advanced the revenue there from 4300/., to 8800/. 
a-year. The rents payable to the crown were greatly increafed. 
Confiderable fums^were raifed by fines when letters patent 
were renewed, and plantations were granted. Six fubfidies 
were unanimoully given by the laity, and eight by the clergy ; 
and fo full had the exchequer become, that the Lord-Lieutenant 
was able to fend over 30,000/. to the King, when the Scots 
firff began to oppofe his authority. Such grants, howevei;, 
were too heavy to be frequently renewed. It is faid, that one 
year’s aflefihient on the Earl of Cork amounted to 3600/.; 
and it was thought neceflai^ for the Commons to refolve, in 
order to prevent fuch oppreffion for the future, that no fubje£fc 
Ihould be taxed for more than a tenth., part of his eftate, real 
and perfonal, which they called a moderate, parliamentary, 
eafy, and equal rate. 
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With regard to the income of Ireland, during the reign of 
this monarch, after the Earl of Strafibrd’s death, it is only ne- 
ceflary to remark, that the Irifti were with difficulty prevailed 
upon to grant the King 30,000/.; one half to be paid in money 
at different periods j and the other half in cattle. And when 
the Lords Juftices, reduced to the lafl: neceffity for fupplies to 
maintain the forces, ventured, without any authority from the 
Crown, to eftablilh an excife, fuch was the poverty of the 
country, that, although the duty was laid at one half of the 
value of the commodity, it did not prove in any degree 
produ£l:ive. 

The nature and value of the Irifh revenue is better known 
while it was fubje£k to the military government of Cromwell, 
than at any former era. The following ftatement of it was laid 
before the Englifh Parliament in 1659 : 

By the affeffment -bf 9000/. a-month 
By the cuftoms and excife in farm 
By rents of lands, houfes, &c. 

By rents of impropriations. See. 

By dieriffs’ accounts, the hanaper account, with 

fines and amerciaments 


^108,000 

70,000 

2,<S79 

7»6ii 

1,500 


Total annual income of Ireland 


^207,790 


The expences were thus ftated ; 

The pay of the army - ^3 

The Lord Lieutenant - - 

'^rhe Council and their clerks - - 

The Court of Chancery 

The Upper Bench . . _ 

The Common Pleas - - - 

The Exchequer - _ _ _ 

The Juftices of Affi2e 

The Prefident of Connaught, and the Provoft- 
martial of Leinfter and Munfter 
The overfeers of Dublin Hofpital, &c. 

To eight receivers of the revenue 
To eight comptrollers and fearchers of the 
cuftoms > . . . 

Penfions to maimed foldiers and their widows 
and orphans - - . 

Allowances, contingencies, and cafual ifliies 


1,502 

S 

4 

3*864 

8 

11 

7»6oo 

0 

0 

2,258 

0 

0 

1,167 

10 

0 

1,007 

10 

0 

1,991 

15 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,887 

0 

0 

1,807 

8 

4 


0 

0 

1*15® 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

8,000 

0 

0 


Total ^346,480 17 7 


Thus 
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Thus it appears, that the revenue of Ireland at that time 
was deficient to the amount of about 138,790/. per annum. 

It is alfo to be obferved, that the above revenue, however 
inadequate it was to the expences of government, was pro¬ 
cured with the utmoft difficulty, and railed by means the most 
oppreffive} and nothing but the wife, juft, and liberal adminl- 
llration of Henry Cromwell, the Proteftor’s fon, could have 
prevented perpetual infurre^ions among the natives, notwitli- 
ftanding all the military force that exifted in that country. 

The deftru^ion of the prote£toral government, and the re- 
ftoration of the royal family to the throne, was celebrated with 
as much zeal and loyalty in Ireland as in any part of His Ma- 
jefty’s dominions; as an evidence of which, the convention of 
ellates voted a prefent of 20,000/. to His Majefty, 4000/. to 
the Duke of York, and 2000/. to the Duke of Gloucefter j 
imitating in this refpedt the example of the Englilh Jcgillature : 
and when the Iiifh parliament was aflembled, it gave ftill 
more ample teftimonies of its regard to the crown, by grant¬ 
ing, 1. An hereditary revenue to the King, his heirs and fuc- 
celTors. 2. An excife for the purpofe of maintaining the army. 
3. The fubfidy of tonnage and poundage to defray naval 
charges. And 4. a tax on hearths, at the rate of 2/. per an¬ 
num, for the fupport and dignity of the crown, and by way of 
' compenfation for the abolition of the court of wards, and the 
profits attending it. 

The amount of the Irifli revenue during this reign can be 
pretty nearly afeertained. At firft, it was inadequate to the 
public expences j and the Duke of Ormond, when appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant, found it ncceflary, at one time, to draw on the 
Englifh treafury for 15,000/. It afterwards arofe to 300,000/. 
a-year; of which 36,000/. were expended on fhips to fecure 
the coaft of Ireland, and 44,000/. in fupporting the garrifon of 
Tanglers, while that fortrefs was kept polTeffion of. Private 
grants alfo were occafionally conferred by the King^s exprefs 
dire£Iions. 

In regard to the temporary grants during this reign, they 
•were not very numerous j and the produce of each it is difficult 
now to afeertain. 

At one period, -there was fuch a fcarcity of fpecie in Ireland, 
that the Lord-Lieutenant found it nereflary to accept of the pay¬ 
ment of part of the fubfidies, not in money, but in provifions : 
and when the fire of London naturally excited the compaffion 
and humanity of thofe who were themfelves exempted from fo 
dreadful a calamity, a fubfeription being raifed for the unhappy 
fufferers, 30,000 beeves, the principal species of wealth which the 
country afforded, were fubferibed for that generous purpofe. 
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The oppreffion and mifcondu£t of thofe whom James II. 
had trufted had fo much reduced the revenue, that when he 
perfonally attempted to preferve that part of his dominions, he 
was reduced to the moft defperate expedients. By one aft of 
parliament, the real eftates of thofe who did not immediately 
acknowledge his authorityi or who aided his opponents) were 
forfeited, and the perfonal eftates of all abfentees vefted in the 
crown. The native Iriih had granted a monthly fublidy of 
20,000/. to be levied, on the land } but that being infufficient 
for his military expenditure, he exacted, by his own authority, 
A hmilar tax upon perfonal property. The iffuing of bafe 
money, however, was the circumftance of wjaich his Irifh 
fubjeGs had the greateft reafon to complain. 

James, it feems, had feized the tools and engines of one 
Moore, who, by virtue of a patent from Charles II., enjoyed 
the right of a copper coinage, eftablifhed mints at Dublin and 
Limerick. Brafs and copper of the bafeft kind, old cannon, 
broken bells, houfehold utenhls, were collefled ; and from every 
pound weight of fuch materials, valued at four-pence, pieces 
were coined and circulated to the amount of five pounds in no¬ 
minal value. This wretched compofition was made a legal 
tender in certain cafes} it ferved for the pay of the troops, and 
by them it was poured on the Proteftant traders. The no¬ 
minal value was raifed by fubfequent proclamations; and as 
brafs and copper grew fcarce, it was made of ftill viler mate¬ 
rials, of tin and pewter. It was obtruded on Proteftants with 
many circumftances of infolcnce and cruelty. Old debts of 
1000/. were difeharged by pieces of vile metal, amounting to 
thirty ftiillings in intrinfic value. Attempts were made to pur- 
chafe gold and filver at immoderate rates with the brafs money ; 
but this was quickly forbidden on pain of death j and when 
the Proteftants attempted to exonerate themfelves of thefc 
heaps of coin, by purchafing the ftaple commodities of the 
kingdom, James, by proclamation, fet a rate on thefe com¬ 
modities, demanded them at this rate, returned his brafs ou 
the proprietors, and, with all the meannefs of a trader, ex¬ 
ported them to France. It appeared indeed in the end, that 
James was the only gainer by this iniquitous proje£l; and that 
in the final courfe of circulation, his own party became pof- 
fefled of the greateft part of this adulterate coin, juft at the 
time when William had power to fupprefs it by proclamation. 

The reign of William III. was an interefting period, fraught 
with important confequences to the population, property, and 
general ftate of Ireland. Tho military expences of hts war 
with James amounted to 3,851,^55/., and, from, the ftate of 
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the country, a fpeedy revenue could not be expe£l:ed. The 
Public Revenue, from the landing of Duke Schomberg, on the 
13th Augufl:, 1689, to the commencement of the year 1703, 


1689 



£ 

8,884 

1690 

- 

- 

93,910 

1691 

- 

- 

274»949 

1692 

- 


393,926 

1693 

- 

» 

444**83 

1694 

- 

- 

430*034 

*<595 

- 

- 

438*304 

1696 

- 

- 

5 * 3*534 

1697 

- 

- 

548,967 

1698 

- 

- 

601,846 

1699 

- 

- 

710,932 

1700 

- 

- 

766,620 

1701 


- 


1702 

- 

- 

581,886 


Thefe fums were fo inadequate to their purpofes, that, had 
not govermnent been fupported with money remitted from the 
Englifli exchequer, Ireland mull have been, perhaps, for ever, 
feparated from that country. It was expe^ed that the for-, 
feitures which took place after the Revolution would reimburfe 
the Englilh nation, but notwithllanding the great exertions of 
the Englilh Houfe of Commons, intereH, favour, and fometimes 
a juft regard to meritorious fer\'ices, rendered this refource of 
little ^vail. A poll tax was tried here, as it was in England 
and Scotland, but, after a lliort experience of its inefficacy, 
this obnoxious and unprodu£live fyftem was abandoned in the 
three kingdoms. 

During the earlier years of Queen Anne’s reign, the income 
of Ireland exceeded half a million ; in her latter days it was 
lefs produflive. 

In the reign of George I. the revenue did not materially 
differ from that of his predeceiTor. The grofs income for two 
years, ending 25th March, 1723, amounted to 1,242,815/., but 
the net produce only to 939,619/., or at the rate of 469^809/. 
per annum. 

The moll remarkable event conne£led with the financial and 
commercial circumftances of the country, during this monarch’s 
reign, was an application for the eftablilhment of a bank, in 
1730, and the fteps which were taken by parliament on the 
fuMeA. 

It is not known who was the author of this propofal, but it 
was entered into by the Earl of Abercom, and feveral otliex 
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lords and gentlemen of Ireland, with great zeal, and its eftab- 
liihment recommended in a fpeech from the throne; but the 
Commons, on a divifion of 150 to 80, refolved againft it, and 
declared that if any member of the Houfe, or commoner of 
Ireland, fhould prefume to folicit, or endeavour to procure, 
any grant, or to get the great feal put to any charter, for 
erc£ting a public bank, contrary to the declared fenfe and re- 
folutions of the Houle, he Ihould incur their higheft dif- 
pleafure, and be deemed to a£t in contempt of the authority of 
the Houfe, and an enemy to his country!* 

During the reign of George II. there was an accumulation 
of an unappropriated furplus fund, amounting to 471,404/. at 
the difpofal of the crown or of parliament. This redundancy 
of treafure, inflead of being employed for purpofes of real na¬ 
tional improvement, was almolt entirely walled in grants, 
olleafibly for public, but really for private purpofes. This 
fyllera was fo little concealed, that the committee of fupply, 
in which thefe jobs originated, was emphatically called the 
fcrambling committee” 

The progrefs of the Irilh revenue during the reign of 
George III. cannot be minutely detailed in a work of this na¬ 
ture. It may be fudicient to obferve, that at the commence¬ 
ment, in 1760, the grofs produce of the duties and taxes for 
that and the fucceeding year were at the rate of 731,590/. per 
annum. 

The following is the Hate of the Revenue for ten years, 
ending 25th March: 


1791 

^ * 

£ 

1,190,(^84 

1792 

- 

*»*72>335i 

1793 

- 

1,107,940 

1794 

- 

1,067,004 

*795 

- 

**3SS>*8i 

1796 

- 

*»37^>98o 

*797 

•* 

*»5a7»<528 

1798 

- 

*>$45*7*4 

*799 

- 

1,861,471 

1800 

- 

2,684,261 



*4*989**95 


Average, 1,498,919 


The general expenceti of Ireland, independent of military 
charges, amounted in 1799 to the folIoMiibg fums : 

I. Civil 
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1. Civil lift - - _ - - 

2. Penfions _ _ - _ 

3. Permanent parliamentary grants 

4. Annual parliamentary grants 

£ 

143*096 

110,433 

iS 4 * 7 <J 9 

225,306 

5. Military expences, anno 1799 

633»<504 

4,958,208 

Total 

5,591,812 


This great expenditure does not include the interefl of the 
national debt, of which the following is an account, as it flood 
on the 25th of March, 1800 ; 

1. Prinapal of the debt - ^25,662,640 o o 

2. Amount of capital redeemed 339*863 16 o 

3. Annual interefl - _ - 1*136,563 ii i 

4. Interefl of the capital purchafed *^*993 3 9 

5. Sinking-fund - « _ 252,690 3 4 

6. Management - ' - - - 6,500 o o 

7. Total charges - - - i» 39 S» 7 S 3 *4 5 

It was attended with confiderable difBcuIty to adjuR the 

principles on which the expenditure of the two idands, inde- 
pend.ent of. the interefl of the national debt, to which they 
were refpe&ively liable, ought to be regulated after the Union. 
It .was at laft determined, that the expenditure of the United 
Kin|^om fhould be defrayed in the proportion of fifteen parts 
for Great Britain, and two parts for Ireland. At the expi¬ 
ration of twenty years, the future expenditure to be defrayed 
in fuch proportion as the united parliament fhould deem jufl 
and re&fonable, upon certain data then fixed; which propor¬ 
tions may be revif^ at periods not more diflant than twenty 
years, nor lefs than feven years from each other ; unlefs, pre¬ 
vious to any fuch period, the united parliament lhall have de¬ 
clared that the general expences of the empire (hall be defrayed 
indifcximinately, by equal taxes impofed on the like articles 
in both countries. 

Nationax. Debt. The government of Ireland was occa- 
fionally indebted in fmall fums, not exceeding from one to four 
hundnra thoiifand pounds, at different periods, from 1715 
to 1749, when thq* accumidation before noticed took place. 
The prefent debt, properly commenced in the year 1761, and 
its pXDgrefs for fome time, as appears from the following 
ftatement, was very flow iudeed, compared, to the rapid llridcs 
which has finse taken. 

Prcgrefs 
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Progrefs of the National Debt 0/ Ireland. 

Debt, anno 1761 

- 

- 

ae 223,438 

1771 

- 

- 

773*320 

1781 

- 

- 


\ 79 i 

- 

- 

2,464,590 

1797 

- 

- 

7,082,256 

1798 

■ - 

- 

11,059,256 

1799 

- 

- 

17,466,540 

1800 

- 

- 

25,662,640 

January i8ox 

- 

- 

31,950,656 

i8o2 

- 


36,464,461 

1803 

- 

- 

4 o»< 5 < 53 »S 32 

1804 

- 


44.749.325 


This debt, in the year which ended with January 1813, 
was increafed to 79,339,057/. 17/. 8^//., of which 60,176,751/. 
were guaranteed by and payable in Great Britain, and 
19,162,306/. 17X. Z\d. in Ireland. 

For reduAion of this debt means have been adopted fimilar 
to thofe ufed in refpeft to the national debt of England. 

Expenditure. The expenditure of Ireland is now divided 
into two branches. The firft confifts of thofe chtirges to which 
it is feparately liable } the fecond includes thofe to which it is 
fubjeff jointly with Great Britain. The feparate charges of 
Ireland are, ill. Interefl and charges of the national debt, anno 
1803; 2d. Interell on exchequer billsj 3d. Iflues for grants 
prior to the Union; 4th. Funds appropriated for local pur- 
pofes. The payments made for grants prior to the Union 
were, ift. Relief of fuffering loyalifts; 2d. Union compen- 
fation; 3d. Grant for inland navigation ; 4th. Lottery prisies ; 
5th. Principal of Exchequer bills; 6th..Difcount on prompt 
payment of loan depofits. 

The expences in which Great Britain and‘Ireland,- in con¬ 
formity to the articles of the Union, are jointly ctwicemed, are 
as follows: 1 ft. Civil lift ; 2d. Penftons ; 3d. Other permanent 
charges; 4th. Bounties; 5th. Militia and deierters* warrants ; 
6th. Ordnance; 7th. Army ; 8th. Extraordinaries of the army ; 
and, 9th. Mifcellaneous services. 

Bank. Mention has been made of the failure of a ,plan in 
the reign of George the Fitlflr fttr^eftablilhing a bank in Ireland. 
The attempt was made with' letter fucce» in the times of 
George the Third. 

The ftrft a A palled in favour of this inftitution was in 
1781—a. The original capital was only 6oo,ooo/>, and the 

privileges 
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privileges which it obtained were to ceafe on twelve months* 
notice aft^r the firfl: of January, 1794. By a fubfequent a£l, the 
capital was increafed to 1,000,000/., and the term enlarged to 
the firft of January, 1816; and by a third &€tt without pro¬ 
longing the term, power was given to increafe the capital to 
1,500,000/., at which fum it now ftands. No perfon was 
allowed to fubfcribe more than 10,000/. The corporation have 
a common feal, and the ufual attendant privileges. They may 
fue and be fued in the fame' manner as any other corporate 
body ; and they are enabled alfo to hold lands and tenements 
in fee fimple. 

The Bank is condu£fed by a governor, a deputy-governor, 
and fifteen dire£l;ors; eight or more of whom (the governor or 
deputy-governor being one) are a court. They are elefted by 
the proprietors of ftock to the amount of 500/., between the 
25th of March and the 25th of April in every year; but no 
more than two-thirds of thofe who were direitors in the pre¬ 
ceding year can be chofen. The qualification- for a governor 
is 4,000/. fterling, and for a deputy governor, 3000/. Thefe 
muft be natural-born fubje£ts, or naturalized. A dire^or mufi: 
poiTefs 2,000/. dock; and no perfon can hohl that office till he 
has taken the oaths of allegiance, fupremacy, and abjuration. 
All voters except Quakers were ufed to take the fame oaths ; 
but Roman Catholics now take that appointed by a£t of 
Parliament. Four general courts are held every year, and a 
geneiul court may be fummoned at any time. The governor 
and deputy-governor are allowed each 150/. per annum, and 
each direaoT 100/. 

The other banking eftablifliments, according to Mr. Col- 
quhoun, are. 

Thirty in Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Belfaft, and 

other large towns, whofe united capitals may 

poffibly amount to - - - - - jS 700,000 

Thurty-three in the finaller towns, whofe united 

capktds may poffibly amount to - - - 700,000 


Total j£ 1,400,000 


TRADE. 

Otr the fubje& of internal commerce it is necefiary, in the 
firft place, to confider the means of communication which 
nature and induftry have afibrded. ^ 
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Riyers ani> Canals. Ireland is Angularly bleft with the 
advantages of conveyance by water. The bays and inlets of 
the fea fupply numerous harbours, and its rivers and lakes 
facilitate communication among the various parts of the 
country. 

After fevora! unfuccefsful attempts to improve the internal 
communication by water, commiflioners or undertakers were 
appointed in the reign of George IT. who were to proceed at 
their own coll, but were authorifed to impofe certain tolls 
and duties for repayment of the expence, and for fupport 
of the neceflary works. Afterward, inftead of thefe commif- 
fioners or undertakers, a new and perpetual council was created, 
under the title of ** The Corporation for promoting and carry¬ 
ing on an Inland Navigation in Ireland," compofed of the Lord 
Lieutenant or Chief Governor, the Archbifhop of Armagh, the 
Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper, the three other Archbifhops, 
the Speaker of the Houfe of Commons for the time being, and 
twenty commiflioners from each of the four provinces of Ire¬ 
land, with a power of filling up vacancies byeleflion. 

Canals. The Grand Canal runs from Dublin to. Shannon 
Harbour, while another branch proceeds to Athy, where it 
joins the Barrow. This canal, although principally ufed for 
paflage boats, ferves for the carriage of corn and turf. 

The Royal Canal, one branch of which commences at GlalT- 
manogue, in the county of Dublin, and the other at the Liffey, 
near the Lots, extends to Coolnahay, beyond Mullingar; the 
two branches uniting near Profpe£l, on the Glaflhevin road. 
It is ufed for the fame purpofes as the Grand Canal. A canal 
has been cot from Coal IJland to Armagh, and from that inland 
fea, near Portadown to Newry. An attempt has been made to 
cut a canal from Lough Neagh to Jielfafi, and it is pretty fat ad¬ 
vanced. In like manner, there is an unliinfbed canal between 
Ballyjhannon and BeUth. All thefe are the work of individuals, 
formed into companies, who, with the exception of thofe en¬ 
gaged in that lait-mentioned, have received ailiftance from the 
public purfe, amounting altogether to 379}38b/. 

Roads. The roads of Ireland are juftly celebrated for the 
excellence of their conftrudion. There are no bye-roads, and 
all the highways are of two widths, a mail-coach way being 
broader than the others. As the fubftratum of the greater 
part of the country is lime-ftoiie, thefe roads are formed of 
that material, broken into fmall fragments. In fome places, 
the old-fafhioned paved roads ftill exift. The making or re¬ 
pairing of roads is thus efiedxtd : Any perfon who wiflies to 
have a new road conftrufked, prefents a memorial to the Grand 
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Jury at the AflizeS) with an afEdavit of its neceffity; and if 
they allow the prefentment, the road is either made or re* 
paired, as the cafe requires; the account of expenditure is 
in like manner prefented, (worn to, and muft receive the 
fandion of the Judge. The ** undertaker’* then, by virtue of 
an order from the Grand Jury, receives his money from the 
treafurer of the county. The firft prefentment is liable to be 
traverfed by any land>holder in the barony, on his giving the 
parilh twenty-one days’ notice. 

Mail coach roads are determined upon by the Poft-mafter 
General, and the expence is defrayed by a tax on the county. 
The money for other roads is raifed by a baronial tax, each ba¬ 
rony paying the expence of the roads within its own bounda¬ 
ries, although it receives the authority of thb Grand Jury to 
alTefs the whole county. 

There are few turnpikes in Ireland ; but on fome of the great 
roads leading from Dublin, which are much ufed for the con¬ 
veyance of goods, and frequented by carriages of various kinds, 
a toll is colle£fed. The beft roads are thofe in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Collon and Drogheda, and on that fide of the county 
of Meath adjacent to Louth. They are formed of a black 
filiceous kind of ftone, procured from quarries in the vicinity, 
and broken into fmall pieces. It has almoft the appearance of 
coal, and forms a peculiarly hard and compafl bottom. 

The Post and Travexxing. At the eftablilhment of a 
regular poll between England and Ireland, in the reign of 
Carles II., the pollage was fixed at two-pence the fingle letter, 
if under eighty miles ; four-pence between 8o and 140, and lb 
on progreffively. After this, many temporary arrangements 
took place, the poll being fometimes farmed, but generally It: 
the hands of government, until 1784, when the Irifh poll- 
office became independent of that of Great Britain ; and regu¬ 
lations were ena^ed for the carriage of letters and newf- 
papers, between the two kingdoms, and for the fettlemeht of 
accounts between the pod-offices $ and for the accommodation 
of the trade with Ireland, pod-office packets were edablifhed 
between Milford Haven and Waterford, in 1787. 

At prefent there are three ports, by which the mail-bags are 
conveyed from England to Ireland. One from Port Patrick to 
Dohaghadee ; another from Holyhead to Dublin ; and a ^ird 
from Milford to Bolton, near Waterford. Packets which carry 
over pa^ngers, fail from Ireland to es«h of thefe ports in 
Oreat Britain, every night when the wind ferve^ except on 
Sundays; and from Port Patrick, Holyhead, and Mdford, 
every day, except that on wluchthe Sunday night’s mail-coach 
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•’>irriv«s, but brings no mail-bag from London. Between Dub¬ 
lin and Holyhead there are exprefs boats, which are fent out 

when the weather is fo bad that the packets cannot put to fea. 
A new harbour is conftrufting at Howth, on the outfide of 
Dublin bay, intended for a packet ftation; and it is eftimated 
tliat the average paflage will be performed in eight hours; 
at prefent it requires twelve: that from Port Patrick to Donagh- 
adee takes four hours, and eroding from Milford to Bolton 
employs fifteen. 

Mail-coaches are difpatched from Dublin to Belfaft, Lon¬ 
donderry, Sligo, Galway, Limerick, Cork, Kilkenny, Water¬ 
ford, and Wexford, pafs through many towns, eftablifliing 
extenfive communications. There is alfo one crofs mail from 
Cork to Limerick, and there are ftage-coaches to Drogheda, 
Newry, Belfad, Sligo, Cork, and Limerick. 

Manufacti/kes. The principal objects of national indudry 
are now to be enumerated. 

Liken. The foundation of the linen manufacture in Ireland 
was laid by the unfortunate Earl of Strafford, while chief go¬ 
vernor. The aptitude of the foil, in many parts, for the produc¬ 
tion of flax, and the low price of labour, particularly fpinning, 
to which fo many women were bred, convinced him the manu¬ 
facturer in Ireland could underfcll, by twenty per cent, at lead, 
thole of Holland and France. Impreffed with this idea, he 
fent to Holland for flax feed, and to the Netherlands and 
France for competent workmen ; and, embarking in the bufinefs 
with zeal, expended in promoting it 30,000/. of his private 
fortune. During the fubfequent troubles an entire flop was put 
to this ufeful enterprize ; but it was revived by the Duke of 
Ormond, who procured feveral aCls of parliament for its encou¬ 
ragement, and alfo for inviting Protedant flrangers to fettle in 
the kingdom. He difpatched fkilful perfons to the Nether¬ 
lands to make themfelves acquainted with the method of cul¬ 
tivating flax in that country, the manner of preparing and 
weaving it, as well as the i^ocefs employed in bleaching the 
cloth, and likewife to engine workmen experienced in the 
different branches of the art to fettle in Ireland. At the 
fame time, he wrote to Sir William Temple, whom he had re¬ 
commended to the King, as a man fit for the purpofe, and who 
was then ambaflTador at Brufliels, to fend him over from Bra¬ 
bant 500 families, who had been employed in this manufac¬ 
ture ; he procured others from Rochelle, and the Ifle of RhC j 
and Sir George Ckirteret. fupplied him. with a confidcrable num¬ 
ber from Jerfey, and the a^acent parts of France. He built 
tenemmts for fOme of them people at Chapel-Izod, near 
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Dublin, where, in a little time, 300 hands were at work, under 
the dire£^ion of Colonel Lawrence. Cordage, fail cloth, tick> 
ing, and linen, were fpeedily made of Irilh yam, equal in 
quality to any in Europe, and which could be fold at a lefs 
price than in any other country. 

His Grace erefted another manufaftory at his own town of 
Garrick, alfigning to the workmen one-half of the houfes in 
the place, with 500 acres of land contiguous to the walls, for 
three lives, or thirty-one years, at a pepper-com for the firft, 
and afterwards at two-thirds of the old rent. All plans of 
improvement, among a people juft beginning to emerge from 
barbarity, meet with formidable enemies from prejudice and 
inveterate habits. Indolence and ignorance were the greateft 
obftacles to the progrefs of the infant manufa£Iure; but the 
Duke's perfeverance furmounted every difficulty: by his ex¬ 
ample and encouragement, a fpirit of enterprize, to wluch the 
country had before been a ftranger, was at length excited, and 
he had the fatisfa£Iion, before he quitted the government in 
1669, of feeing the linen bufinefs in a promiling condition; 

Tlie importance of this branch of induftry foon attraded the 
attention of parliament, and conGderable fums of money were 
from time to time voted for its fupport. That the bufinefis 
might be better fuperintended, a board of truftees, who firft 
\net in 1711, was eftablilhed, and in order that no encourage¬ 
ment might be wanting, bounties on the exportation of Irifli 
linen were offered, and in 1743 they were diftributed. 

Under the direi^ion of the above-mentioned board, the cam¬ 
bric manufaftory was alfo introduced in 1737, byaMr. De 
Joncourt, who brought over workmen from France. It was 
firft eftablilhed at Dundalk, on the eftate of Lord Vifcount 
Limerick, afterwards Earl of Clanbraffil, and being fupported 
by a voluntary contribution of 30,000/. was, in 1770, in a 
very thriving condition. The author of a pamphlet on the 
abfentees of Ireland, publilhed in Dublin in 1767, fays, that 
at that period there were upw^|^s of one thoufand five hun¬ 
dred looms employed in weaving cambric in the northern part 
of the country. 

The preparation of the flax plant, and the various operations 
it undergoes before it is made into cloth, give employment to 
fo many people in Ireland, and bring into the national coflfers 
fo large an annual income, ffiat the linen which is formed 
from it has, with great propriety, been called the ftaple ma- 
nufaflure of the country. To give an idea of its extent and 
importance, Mr. Wakefield refers to a table ihewing &e num¬ 
ber of acres on which flax grew in 1810. It is copied from a 

return 
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return made to the truflees of the linen board; but it appears 
by a note of the fecretary, that it includes no piece of land 
lefs than an acre } and as a great number of fmall patches are 
employed in raiGng flax in Ireland, cflimating them at 20,000 
acres, and adding that number to the refult given by the table, 
(7<5,749 acres,) the fum total will be about 100,000 acres. 
Allowing the average produce to be 30 (lone per acre, at 
roj. 6d. per ilone, the average price in the laft feven years, 
the annual produce of the raw material will be worth 
1,500,000/. 

The manufacture of this produce furniflies employ to a very 
large number of perfons; machinery has been called in to aid 
the efforts of induftry j but (till it is obferved, that the fineft 
yarn mud be wrought by the hand. 

Spinning by the hand, in a country like Ireland, where the 
fedentary occupations of the female mull be fo often inter¬ 
rupted, not only by domedic, but agricultural labours, is at¬ 
tended with one very driking advantage, namely, that it can be 
fufpended and refumed without inconvenience, and thus fmall 
intervals of time are filled up that would otherwife be lod. To 
this it may be added, that the women in Ireland feem to have a 
peculiar talent for this kind of work. At lead, fuch is the 
opinion of Dr. Franklin, who obferves, that ** of all women 
the Irifli are the apted, and bed calculated to fpin linen thread 
well, who labouring little in any kind with their hands, have 
their fingers more fupple and foft than others of as poor con¬ 
dition among us.” 

Yarn fpun by the hand is carried to different degrees of fine- 
nefs, in different parts of the country, according to the nature 
of the manufactories which have been eltablifhed there, and 
the quality of the flax they produce: but, in this refpeCt, female 
labour has certainly the advantage over machinery, as the yam 
produced by the former may attain to a degree of finenefs 
which cannot be given to it by the latter. Some indances of 
the ingenuity of Irifli women in fpinning are extraordinary; 
and the following account, extracted from the Belfad maga¬ 
zine, of the performances of Anne M‘Quillin, of Comber, in 
the barony of Cadlereagh, county of Down, deferves to be re¬ 
corded. “ Perhaps it may not be amifs to mention, that 
Anne cannot fpin her fuperfine yarn except in mild weather. 
Frod, high winds, and exceflive drought, are equally unfa¬ 
vourable : the then fpins what (he calls coarfe yarn, that is, 
from 24 to 30 or 36 hanks in the pound. A few years ago, 
flie could fpin a hank of 64 in the pound in four days. Of 
the . finer daple flic can now fpin a hank in the week, when the 
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weather is favourable', but the fupcifinc, that is about lod 
h-anks in the pound, requires nearly twice the time.” It is 
added, by way of explanation, that each cut contains 120 
threads, and each thread meafures 2i yards. Hence it is evi¬ 
dent, that the thread of her yarn, of different hanks from the 
pound of flax, is in length. 


64 hanks - - 

85 hanks - - 
and 

105 ditto'per lb. 
lefs than 


Miles. Furl. Poles. 

X02 6 34 

130 7 7 

4 34 

173 6 36 

168 6 o 

214 6 7 


Yds. 

2 IrlCh meafurfi- 

1 Englifh do. 

2 Irilh. 

2 Englilh. 

o Irilh.' ... 
o Englifh- 


There are many parts of Ireland where the manufa£lufe 
extends no farther than to fpinning, markets being held in thefe 
places for yarn only. The quality of the linen depends upon 
the finenefs of the yarn, and on that account the fineft is iha- 
nufaflured in thofe parts where the fineft yarn is fpun. In 
many inftances the flax is raifed, fpun into yarn, and woven 
into cloth, by the fame perfon and his family. Taking Ire¬ 
land, however, in general, the cultivators of flax are rnu^h 
more numerous than the fpinners, as is fliewn by the export¬ 
ation of unfpun yarn; and the fpinners outnumber the weavers, 
as appears by the fame liftj in the exportation of linen yam. 
Linen is woven of different widths, from ten-inch handle 
linen made in Kerry, to 5-4th ihcetings manufaftured in die 
neighbourhood of Coote-hill, and of different qualities, from 
coarfe thin 3-4th wides in Antrim, which fell for fixpcnce, to 
cambrics worth one guinea per yard. The width of linen varies 
in different places, in a manner for which it would be difficult 
to aflign an adequate reafon. The nianufadlure of fail-cloth, 
is confined chiefly to the neighbourhood of Cork j but con- 
fiderable fums are paid by the Linen Board to encourage the 
manufacture of fail-cloth, duck, canvas, and drilling, fpun by 
machinery $ and it is thought this part of the trade might ad- 
vantageoufly be extended. 

The bleachers are diitinft perfons from the manufa£lurers. 
The latter carry their webs to market, where they are pur- 
chafed by the former, in order to be finiihed. In that ft ate 
they are fold generally through the medium of fa£toTS in 
Dublin or London, who fupply capital, that credit may be 
given to the purchafer. In Dublin they allow two months* 

credit. 
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credit, and in London eight. The linens exported are of a 
thinner texture than thofe ufed in England, and the country 
trade requires a ftouter fort than thofe fold in London. In 
England great fufpicions are entertained in regard to the arts 
pradlifed by the bleachers in Ireland, and on that account, large 
quantities of linen are imported, either in a brown, or a half- 
bleached ftate} to aid the effed of thefe precautions in pre¬ 
venting fraud, government has appointed infpeftors of the 
yam and fealers of the web } and fecurities are entered into by 
the bleacher, who is alfo obliged to regiiler his name. 

Beiide the bounties already mentioned, on fpun yarn, there 
are others on feed fown, and three halfpence per yard on linen 
exported, under the value of is. 6d. per yard. 

Cotton. The machinery invented by Sir Richard Ark¬ 
wright has been introduced into Ireland ever lince 1785, and 
many flourilhing ellabliihments are formed in various parts of 
the kingdom. 

Woollen. The woollen trade of Ireland was long checked 
and depreffed through the jealoufy of the woollen manufac¬ 
turers of England ; but lince the of Union, the two coun¬ 
tries are placed in this refpedl: upon an equal footing. Su&- 
cient.time has not yet been afforded for very expenfive eftab- 
lilhments, but in many parts of Ireland this manufafltxre is 
carried on with fuccefs, in coarfc cloths, friezes, and flannel. 
Merino Iheep are introduced, and fine broad cloth begins to be 
made. 

Tj&NNERJES. In Ireland, notwithftanding the number of 
cattle flaughtercd every year, efpecially in time of wur, it 
does not appear that this occupation is carried on to fuch an 
extent as might be expelled. 'Fhe want of oak bark is a great 
impediment. Birch and alder bark are ufed as fubllitutes, 
but the chief obllacle to the good preparation of leather in that 
country, is faid to be the levying the duty on the pit, inftead 
of impofing it on the fkin, as in England; this makes it the 
intereft of the tanner to run as many hides through the fame 
liquor as polEble, whereby the Ikins are imperfe£ily prepared, 
the procefs being but half performed. 

Gloves are manufactured in Ireland, but not to a. great ex¬ 
tent. Thofe called Limerick gloves are made of the Ikins of 
calves taken from fat cows when they are flaughtered, and fold 
at from two to three {hillings per head. 

Stockings. The flocking manufacture is carried on chiefly 
in Dublin, and is very much confined to the preparation of 
coarfe woollen articles, though it is certain that ^is branch 
might be very much extended. 
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Iron. The niatiufaflure of iron in Great Britain is parti* 
cularly favoured by the inexhauftible fupply of coals, and the 
great perfe£fion of machinery. It may appear aftonilhing, 
tlierefore, that it has made fo little progrefs in the fitter king¬ 
dom, (ince, in no country of Europe, is better iron to be met 
with than Ireland may produce for all common purpofes. 

•An attempt has been made at Arigna, in the county of Rof* 
common, to ere£t iron-works on a confiderablo fcale j but the 
manufacture failed for want of fuel i and to the fame caufe 
may be aferibed the want of potteries and fome other manu¬ 
factures, the materials for which are abundantly produced. 
Hardware articles are manufactured in Dublin; and fome 
coarfc implements, fuch as reaping-hooks, feythes, or ttieers, 
are made in the town of Carlow. 

Miscellanies. Dittillation, brewing, grinding corn, and 
curing provifions, though they do not properly fall under the 
denomination of manufactures, may be introduced here ; be- 
caiife they are occupations, which like manufactures, contri¬ 
bute to give employment to the people, and to render labour 
productive. Dijiillation is carried on to a great extent iu 
licenfed Hills, and to an incredible amount in thofe which arc 
illicit. Breweries are eftabtflied at Cork, Fermoy, Limerick, 
Waterford, Roferea, Dublin, Belfatt, Navan, Armagh, Do- 
noughmore, Dungannon, and a few other places. Some 4:y{/er 
is made throughout the fouth of Ireland, but not in fuch quan¬ 
tities as will render it a common beverage among the people, 
as it is in the wett of England. The Cacagee cyder, made in 
Clare, is highly extolled- Grinding. The bufinefs of con¬ 

verting wheat into flour is increaling in Ireland; a conflderablc 
change with refped: to food, having taken place in the habits 
of the people in many parts of country, wheaten bread 
begins now to be much more ufed than it was formerly. Of 
late years a great fale has arifen for bran, which is carried to 
the manufa^uring parts of England, to be ufed in the printing 
of Cottons. There are regular flour faClors in Dublin; the 
flour is fent thither by country millers, in bags containing each 
two cwt., and the perfon to whom it is configned is responfible 
for the folvency of the buyer. * 

Salting Provifions. Lord Sheffield fays that provifions are a 
natural ttaple article of commerce for Ireland, becaufe her 
climate is better adapted to it than any other; her cattle r a" 
remain longer in the field, and her beef can be cured a greater 
part of the year than elfewhere, from the temperature of her 
feafons, neither froft nor heat interrupting that bufinefs for a 
long time. The provifion trade is principally confined to the 
city of Cork, whence moft of the beef, pork, and butter, pro¬ 
duced 
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daced in the fouthem diftrifts of Ireland is exported. The 
average number of oxen flaughtered is calculated at ten thou> 
fand, and that of cows at 8000. The beef cured is divided 
into three forts: planters’, India, and common beef. The 
planters’ beef has among it no part of the head, neck, or 
ihoulders, and the fame parts, with the back-bone and Ihafiks, 
are feparated from the India beef. The common beef is packed 
up with the addition of thofe coarfe parts which have been 
taken from the planters’ and India beef. The merchant pur- 
chafes the carcafe of the grazier by weight ; cows, and fmall 
lean cattle bring the Icaft price, and fat oxen of fix years old 
the greateft. The meat is packed either into tierces or bar¬ 
rels ; the former containing 3oolbs. and the latter 20olbs. of 
flelh independently of fait. The expedition with which the 
animals are flaughtered, the meat cut up anti falted, and after¬ 
wards packed, is aftoniftiing. 

Pork is packed in the fame manner. St. Ube’s fait, on ac¬ 
count of the coarfenefs of the grain, is preferred to any other. 
One half of the hides procured at Cork are exported ; the 
heavy ones are retained at home for Ihoe leather. In 1807, 
about 3,600 head of cattle were killed, and 1;0,000 hogs, but 
it appears that the flaughtering of the former is on the decline, 
while that of the latter increafes*. In the provifion trade, Dub¬ 
lin feems to be gaining both upon C«rk and Limerick. Bacon 
and hams are falted on an extenfive fcale at Limerick, Clon¬ 
mel, and Waterford, whence they are Ihipped to London, 
where they are finally cured, and dried by means of fires made 
with (havings of different kinds of wood, each of which gives 
them a different flavour. Thus a Wellphalia or a Yorkfliire 
ham is frequently made from a hog falted in Ireland. Glue 
is made at Cork and Limerick. The hoofs of cattle are an 
.iTticle of exportation, being fent to Birmingham, where they 
arc converted into fnuff-boxes. In Ireland, the horns are foft- 
ened by the application of heat, and made into lanterns, knife- 
handles, combs, &c. A great deal of bone is burnt into ivory 
black, particularly in Dublin. 

Coarfe hats are manufa£lured in various parts of Ireland ; 
chiefly of wool, fome of goats’ hair, but altiiough goat-ikins 
abound Chamois leather is not made. Large quantities of help 
are manufactured. It is ufed by the bleachers, and is made 
along the coall of Clare, Galway, Mayo, Sligo, and Donegal. 
In the north of Ireland, at Lifburn, Belfaft, and Moyallan, 
there are vitviol manufaftories, the proprietors of which make 
muriatic acid and Glauber^s falts. 

Glafs manufactories are eftablifhed at Dublin, Waterford, 
and Belfaft ; but the ufe of Englifh glafs is prevalent in Ireland, 

and 
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and the reafon affigned^ for kr is the want of fuel. Sugar 
refined, and houfes are eitablilhed for that purpofe both at 
Belfaft and at Dublin. Storu guarries zte fo common, that 
bricks are little ufed. The Irifh bricks are inferior to title 
Englifli. There are few /alt manufa^ortes. Thofe of Water¬ 
ford only purify the Gheihire rock fait, and bring it into a 
ftate fit for ufe. 

Fisheries. The fiiheries of Ireland may be clafTed under 
four heads : -— ift. Inland fijhery j ad. The nuhite JiJhery, com¬ 
prehending chiefly cod, ling, &c.; 3d. The herring fifhery j 
and 4th. 'fhe Jhell filhery. 

Inland. Ail the lakes and many of the rivers, abound With 
trout and pike, the former of which are in feafon the whole 
year $ and though fly fifliing is practifed in fummer for amufe- 
ment, the fifli in general are caught in nets. The rivers pro¬ 
duce pike and falmon: this valuable filh is faid to become 
fcarce owing to the prevalence of illegal practices in takinjl it 
at an undue age and in improper feafons. The two iargefl 
falmon fifiieries in Ireland are at Ballyfhannon, in Donegal, 
and Coleraine, in Londonderry: the former belongs to Admiral 
Fakenham, the latter to the London Society, who have leafed 
it to Iriihmen, by whom it is re-let at a conGderable profit fo a 
company who keep fall filing fmacks, to convey the filh to 
Fdverpool, and other placSs. Eel weirs are common in almoft* 
all the rivers of Ireland. Of this filh there are fome very fine 
fpecies, as the Giver eel and the fand eel. 

ad. The White j/hery. Whether tlie inland fiiheries of 
Ireland, as at preient carried on, are ufeful or detrimental to 
the country, is a point which requires fome conGderation ; for 
it can hardly be fuppofed, that the beneGt ariGng from the food 
which they fupply, can be equivalent to the mifchief they oc- 
caGon from the damming up of the water, by which thoufands 
of acres are flooded at all feafons, and to the quantity of land 
thus deftroyed to render the fifhing beds prolific. Yet as a 
great portion of the inhabitants of Ireland is catholic, large 
quantities of fifh are neceflary for Lent and faft days. The 
^nd-carriage however is both inconvenient and expenfive; 
Dublin and many maritime places are fupplied by means of 
wherries and other craft, but the inland places are feldom able 
to get frefh fea-fiJh. Cod may be caught in abundance parti¬ 
cularly at the Nymph bank about ten or twelve leagues 
fouth-eafl from Dungarvon, but the climate of Ireland is not 
favourable to the curing of it. The fame bank alfo'produces 
foies, plaice, and all kinds of ground fifh. In other parts, 
turbot, fkate, ihad, fprats, and many other filh abound. The 
formation of a company is ftrongly recommended for the pur- 
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pofe of catching fifti on the great bank which tVretche*} nearly 
from the coaft of Galway* in an oblique dire£Hon to Newfound¬ 
land* at the depth of worn twenty to thirty fathoms j ami of 
various breadths* from fifty to one hundred miles and more* 
extending from latitude 53“ N. long. 10® 10' to lat. 45® and 
long. 53® weft. In fupport of this propofition* it is faid that 
the weftern coaft of Ireland is fo peculiarly adapted for 
an CKtenfive fifhery* that 2000 veflels might be eafily loaded 
in a feafon with fi(h of various kinds* and of the beft quality. 
It is alfo believed that a very produ^ivc turbot fifhery might 
be carried on at the mouth of the Shannon. 

3d. Tie herring fifhery. Formerly die herring fifhery on the 
coaft of Ireland was thought worthy of attention* and a confi- 
derable quantity of herrings was exported, fo long ago as 
between the years 1580 and 1655. however, this 

branch of filhing has much declined* in confequence of the 
fifh having deferred the coaft. At Arklow* in the county of 
Wicklow* forty*five boats* fix hands in each* arc employed in 
the herring fifhery. About fifty fifliing boats ply about Kil- 
lala. In Sligo* and on the whole north-weft coaft* the herring 
fifhery was of great importance till the year 1783 or 1784; 
but after that time it failed entirely. A few herrings are ftill 
caught during the fummer feafon* but the quantity is fo fmall 
as to be fcarcely worth notice. A few are taken in other 
places j but* on the whole* the herring fifhery in Ireland is in 
a very declining ftatc. 

4di. The Jhelt fijbery. The art of catching fltell-filh feems 
to be lefs underftood in Ireland than it is in Norway and Scot¬ 
land** Lobfters and crabs are found in many places; their 
quality is generally good* particularly in Galway and Wexford. 
The Irifh oyfters are very bad ; the grounds where they are 
found are not private property, hence* little care is beftowed 
on their improvement. While thefe places remmn common, 
and no regulations are eftablifhed to prevent the oyfters from 
being taken up in an improper manner* or at an unfeafonablc 
time* it is impoffible that they can attain to the neceflary per- 
fc£lion. The pearl mufcle is met with in feveral of the Irifti 
rivers* and particularly in the Blackwatcr* in tlie county of 
Waterford. 

Fobeign Trade. That part of the Irifh trade which pro¬ 
perly comes under the denomination of foreign* is very fmall. 
Many eftablifliments* however* are formed* and there is every 
.reafon to hope that capital and induftry will be found to give 
it the moft beneficial effect. In 1811 the total imports arc 
ftated at 7,055,214/. the exports at 5,923,112/. 
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THE METROPOLIS. 

Situation. Dublini the metropolis of Ireland, is lituated 
in the province of Leinfter, in the county of Dublin ; at the 
bottom of a fine bay, about eight miles in diameter} called, 
after the city, Dublin bay. The river Liffey divides the town 
into nearly tviro equal parts, and empties itfelf into the bay 
about half a mile below the prefent city. Dublin is the 
fecond city in His Britannic Majefty’s dominions, and may ranV 
with the fined cities in Europe for extent, magnificence, and 
commerce. Its form is nearly fquare. From the Royal Hof> 
pital at Kilmainham, the weftern extremity, to the eaftern, at 
the Marine School, it is two miles and a half long; and is in 
its greatcfl breadtii about one and a half: with fome irregu¬ 
larities, it is about fix miles in circumference. The road, called 
the circular road, furrounding the city, is eight miles in circuit, 
and not to be furpaffed for excellence or beauty and variety of 
profpeff. Dublin is computed to contain about 16,000 houfes, 
and to Ihelter about 144,000 perfons ; and is lituated in the 
latitude of 53" a l' north, and 6 ° a' weft longitude from 
London. 

History. Of the time when Dublin was firft built, no au¬ 
thentic records are to be obtained. The early Irifh hiftorians are 
very little to be credited ; the firft authentic account is in Pto¬ 
lemy, who flourifhed in the reign of Antoninus Pius, about the 
y^ar of Chrift 140. The city at prefent moft generally called 
Dublin has been known and made mention of under various 
names. The ancient Irifh called it Drom choll coilf tliat is, 
the kroTO of a hazel nvoodi from a wood of thofe trees imme¬ 
diately about it} others have fince called it Bally-ath-cliath, 
that is, a tovjn on the fotd <f hurdles j by reafon that before the 
river Liffey was embanked, accefs to it was made by means, of 
hurdles laid on the low and marfhy parts adjoining the river ; 
and the harbour was diftinguifhed by the name of Lean Cliathy 
or the harbour of hurdles or wicker work, either from the 
circumftance laft mentioned or from the weirs made of hurdles, 
and placed in rivers and bays by the ancient Irifh for the pur- 
pofe of taking fifh. Dublin was called Eblana by Ptolemy; 
which word is a fuppofed elifion of Deblana, the termination of 
two Britifh words dur and Ibun^ fignifying hUick -waterf or a hlaci 
ehannelf from the black boggy bed of the river in this place ; 
and hence comes Dublinum or Dublin. The then inhabitants 
of Fingall called it Divelin, and in Welch it is Dinas Dulin, or 
lAe city of Dublin to this day. 


Who 
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Who wpre the original inhabitants of Dublin is a matter 
as uncertain and obfcure as is the time in which it was 
built. The Blaniii Eblani^ or Deblani, inhabited the tract of 
country now comprehending the city and county of Dublin, and 
part of the county of Meath. From vshat country this colony 
came, is not afcertained j probably from that part of Britain 
called Wales. Its contiguity, the affinity of language, and clofe 
uniformity of ancient religious rites and ceremonies, confirm 
the opinion. 

Dublin has not always been the capital of Ireland, nor yet of 
the province of Leinfter: Tarah, in Meath, had been for ages, 
perhaps before the very exiftence of Dublin, the refidence of 
the kings of Ireland, notwithftanding no veftige can be traced 
of any pile denoting former confequence. Hiftory attributes, 
if not the building, the ftreugthening and fortifying of Dublin 
to the Oilmen or Danes, who had fettlements in that part of 
the kingdom as early as in the year 795, on the fcore of trade ; 
but aided by their countrymen who in 838 entered the river 
Liffey with a fleet of fixty fail, they commenced hollilities and 
ravaged the country. Having fortified themfelves, and fecured 
their unjuft polTeffions againft the natives, they fubmitted to 
the government of one of their leaders, and titled him king 
of Dublin. They fuftained confiderablc damage and lofs, in 
a conteft with Brien Boro, the valiant king of Munfter, in 
^9, when he took and plundered the city. Having given 
hoftages for their future allegiance, in 1000 they repaired and 
fortified the city with new works. On their converfion to 
Chriftianity, they founded the abbey of the blefled Virgin 
Mary, on the north fide of the Liffey, about the year 948, 
for Benediftine monks, then the moft celebrated order in the 
weftern Avorld. About the year 962, it is faid, that Edgar 
King of England conquered a great part of Ireland, and par- 
ticulariy the noble city of Dublin j but which, if he certainly 
did fubdue, he did not long retain } for the Oilmen were uii'. 
doubted maftersof Dublin until the arrival of the Engliffi under 
the Earl of Pembroke. 

About the year 1038, Sitric Mac Aulafie, affifted by Donat, 
biihop of Dublin, founded the cathedral of Chrift-church in 
the heart of tlie city. In 1162, the Oilmen of Dublin were 
overthrown by Dermod Mac Murrough, king of Leinfter, who 
exercifed greater power over them than any king had done for 
a length of time, and made them his tributaries. On account 
of the cruelty exercifed by Dermod over his fubje£ls, added to 
the aggravation of a rape committed by him on the wife of 
Tieman O’Roirk, or Ruarc, king of Breffiny, Roderic O’Con¬ 
nor, king of Ireland, invaded Leinfter, the territories of 

Dermod, 
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Dcrmotij drove him out of the country, and compelled 
Oilmen of Dublin, who fupported his caufe, to give hoftages 
for future condu£)r. Dermod fled to England to beg the fac> 
Coiir of Henry II. in recovering his dominions; which he fwore 
to hold as his vaflal. Henry, who had long meditated an in.> 
vaflon of Ireland, to prevent aids from being fent to France, 
to the injury of his pofleflions on the continent, cheerfully gave 
permiflion to his fubje£ls to efpoufe the caufe of Dermod, who 
by promifes of lar^e recompence in lands, money, and cattle, 
engaged fome leading men in his fervice. This circumftance 
laid the foundation of Englifli afcendancy in Ireland. After 
various cqnflidls and turns of fortune, in which the EngUlli 
under Richard de Clare, Earl of Strigul and Pembroke, (called 
from his (kill in archery, Strongbow), were nearly driven from 
the country, Henry himfelf arrived with a powerful army, 
received the homage of Strongbow, for the kingdom of Lein> 
(ter, which he enjoyed from his marriage with Eva, the daugh¬ 
ter of Dermod, and accepted the furrender of the' cities of 
Waterford and Dublin, with fome forts. In a perambulation 
of his newly-acquired territoVy, Henry was honoured with the 
voluntary fubmiffion of many of the principal Iriih chieftains. 
As an a£t of favour to a few who fubmitted, he granted the 
prote^on of the laws of England ; and eftablifhed a court of 
juftice, and offices for the adminiitration of the law, and held 
a parliament in Dublin. He divided the diilri^ts fubje^ to 
him into fliircs or counties; appointed judges, flierifls, officers 
of (late, and every appendage of Englifh government. Dublin 
was honoured with his prefence during the celebration of 
Chriftmas, which he kept in great (late and fplendour, gained 
the admiration of the people, fettled the affairs of his govern¬ 
ment, and fecured his great obje<a; of preventing the ufual aids 
afforded to France by the Iriih. 

Having experienced tlie benefit die crown acquired, without 
charge, by private adventurers, he diflributed large trails of 
land to the leading perfonages who attended him, in order to 
make the part he had obtained defray the expence of fubduing 
the whole. He granted the city of Dublin to the inhabitants 
of Briftol, with the fame liberties and free cuftoms wluch they 
enjoyed at Briflol, and throughout his land. Hugh de Lacy 
was appointed governor of Dublin, with a train of twenty 
knights. Robert Fitz-Stephen and Maurice Fitzgerald were 
made his coadjutors, with an equal retinue. It was alfo pro¬ 
vided, that in cafe of the death of any chief governor, the 
chancellor, treafurer, chief juflice, and cnief baron, keeper of 
the rolls, and ferjeant at law, (hould be empowered, with con- 
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fMit of the nbbles of the land, to ele^I; a fuccefibr, until the 
royal pleafure (hould be farther known. 

Henry being called from Ireland by the affairs of England, 
Earl Strongbow foon experienced Ae treachery of his pre¬ 
tended allies, and was reduced to Very great and alarmin? 
Itreights; being fcarcely able to hold Dublin alone, of all his 
great accjuifitions. After experiencing much chagrin, and en¬ 
during a tedious illnefs, he died in 1177, of a mortification 
in the foot, and was buried with great folemnity, in Chrift 
Church, Dublin, in fight of the crofs, where ftill remains a 
monument to his memory. William Fitz Andlem, his fuc- 
ceflbr, founded and endowed the monaftery of Sr. Thomas the 
Martyr, in the weftern fuburbs of the city, now called Thomas 
Court. 

For fereral centuries, the hiftory of Dublin is, like that of 
moft other capitals, the narrative of confirmed immunities, im¬ 
proved edifices, inllitutions varying according to the change of 
manners, and occafional misfortunes. King John catlfed the 
caftle to be built; Henry the Third gave the citizens a licence 
to carry a bridge over the Liffey; an attempt was made to 
eftablilh a college by fome pious prelates, in the hopes of re¬ 
forming a licentious people; Henry IV. rewarded the loyalty 
of the citizens, by granting a licence that the mayors of Dublin 
Ihould bear before them a gilded fword for the honour of the 
king, in the fame manner as the mayor of London. Lambert 
Simnel was crowned king in Chrift Church, Dublin} and the 
caufe of Perkin Warbeck was fo popular, that he would proba¬ 
bly have received a fimilar honour, had the courfe of events 
permitted him to reach the capital. In 1534, the bold rebel 
Fitzgerald gained great afcendancy, and was enabled, for a time 
to overawe the capital and threaten the caftle. On Eafte^ 
Sunday, 1550, the Liturgy was read, for the firft time, in the 
Englilh tongue in Chrift Church, Dublin, in purfuance of an 
order from the king for that purpofe; and the year following 
the fame liturgy was printed in Dublin, being probaUy the 
firft bnok ever printed in Ireland. 

It was referved for James I. to refine and civilize the country, 
which, after a perpetual conteft of 440 years, had been com¬ 
pletely fubjefted by Elizabeth. He took the moft effeaual ftep 
to heal the wounds of difeord, by receiving the whole body of 
the Irifli as his fubje^s, eftablilhing circuits for the admini- 
ftrafidn of juftice, and making new grants of all lands awd 
charters. A great point with Charles I. was to unite the 
■churches of England and Ireland} and which, in concert yvith 
the Deputy Strafford, and Archbilhop Laud, was effedled. 

The numerous attainders which had been iffued againft dif- 
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affefked perfons during the reigns of Elizabeth and James, and 
the heavy reltri£fions upon the Romiih religion, were caufes of 
union to a large body, who, in 1641, formed a powerful con- 
fpiracy for the entire extirpation of the Englifli on an appointed 
dty. At the head of this confederacy were, Reger More, or 
Moore, a man of very active talents, and confiderable influence 

among his countrymen. Lord Macquire, Sir Phelim O’Nial, 
or Neal, and Plunket, three of the moll powerful of the 
old Irilh. The negligence of the lords jullices. Sir William 
Parfons and Sir John Borlafe, would have rendered the city an 
eafy and valuable prize, if the governors had not been roufed 
by the confpiracy being difclofed to Parfons the day before its 
intended execution : immediate precaution was taken to fecure 
the city and caftle. The difeovery, however, was too late to 
prevent the malTacre, which the next day extended with dia¬ 
bolical fury over the kingdom. By the prefervation of Dub. 
'in, the extent of ruin which otherwife would have taken 
place, was confiderably lelTened; for, belides the fecurity of 
its own devoted inhabitants, it afforded refuge to numbers who 
efcaped the flaughter that then raged abroad : the moll mode, 
rate report of the vi£lims who were dellroyed in this {hocking 
infurredlion ellimates them at 40,000. 

The civil wars, begun foon after this horrible maflacre, and 
the oppolition made to the ufurpation of Cromwell, overwhelm, 
ed the country with blood. The loyalty of Ormond Ihone con- 
fpicuous during this period, and at the Relloration he was 
created a duke and made Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, in which 
Ration he llrenuoufly exerted himfelf for the advantage of his 
king and country. By the intrigues of his enemies he was 
difmilTed from the government in 1669 j but after feme time, 
and experiencing much lludied negle^ from the king, in 1677, 
he was again appointed to that important Ration. It was dur- 
ing this time of his adminillration that he obtained the concur- 
re^l^^f Charles for founding a royal hofpital, as an afylutn 
for infirm and decayed foldiers; the foundation-Rone of this, 
lus long-meditated delign, was laid in. 1680, and it was com. 
pleted in 1684, in the very year of his recal. It is called the 
Rejal Hofpital of Charles II. at Kiliiiainham, and is an inRi- 
tution that does honour both to the duke and the king. The 
fame year, 1684, two Rone bridges were ere£led acrofs the 
Lifiey, at Dublin } one was named Ormond Bridge, after the 
Duke ; and the other Arran Bridge, in honour of the Earl of 
Arran, Ormond's fon, and deputy two years before. 

During the <bort reign of James 11 . religious zeal fpread dif> 
cord oyer the kingdom, and involved it in new troubles and 
misfortunes. Janies appointed the followers of the church of 
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Rome to all places, civil ami ecclefiaftical. The popifh Earl of 
Tyrconnel procured the difmiffion and obtained the place of the ■ 
Earl of Clarendon, as Viceroy of Ireland ; and Clarendon de¬ 
parted the country, followed by not lefs than fifteen hundred 
Protcftant families, who looked upon their country as no longer 
affording them prote^ion. The charier of Dublin was an¬ 
nulled, and a new one formed, which transferred all the rights 
and privileges of the corporation to Catholics ; and the former 
pofleffbrs were left to bring their a£):ions before popifti judges, 
againll the intruders; they applied to the King by their re¬ 
corder, but to no purpofe. The privileges of the Univerfity 
were invaded, and profeflbrfhips and other dignities endea¬ 
voured to be filled by Catholics. This learned body finding their 
inftitution in danger of periihing, byTyrconnel having Hopped 
the penfion annually paid out of the Exchequer, and which then 
termed the mart confiderable part of their revenue, determined 
to convert moft of their plate into fpecie, and convey it to 
England to be difpofed of. Tyrconnel had it feized in the 
port of Dublin, and lodged in ftores for the King’s ufe; but 
by advice of his more moderate partizans, the plate was re- 
ftored to the College. 

A rumour of a general maflacre, meditated by tlie Catholics, 
being fpread abroad, Dublin, in a moment, became a feene of 
uproar and confufion; a tumultuous crowd ran to the (hipping 
in the harbour, tO' feck (helter and fafety by flight; they i'uf- 
fered an eeftafy of terror, and their friends were left Hupefied 
with cxpe£l:ation of the fatal blow: the calamities of 1641 were 
every where apprehended, in revenge for what the Catholics 
had fuiFercd from Oliver Cromwelh 

James, driven from England, came to Iceland from France, 
and landed at Kinfale, on March 12. 1689; and*the 24th of 
the fame month made public entry into Dublin, followed by a 
iplendid train of French, Britilh, and Iri(h adherents. He af- 
fured the Protcftant clergy of proteflion and redrefs, and pro- 
mifed to defend and enlarge the privileges of the Univerfity ; 
notwithftanding thefe alTurances, on their refufing to admit one 
Green, a Catholic, as fenior profeflbr by his appointment, the 
members were forcibly ejected by his foldiers, and the private 
and public property of the community feized ; the chapel was 
converted into a magazine, the chambers into prifons} and the 
members of the fociety obtained their perforial liberty only on the 
exprefs condition, that three of them (hould not meet together 
on pain of death. One Moor, a popifh ecclefiaftic, and a man 
of letters and liberal fentiments, was nominated provoft j who, 
with the afliftance of another of his order, preferved the library 
from the ravages of a barbarous armv. The manner in which 
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James railed the value of moneyy and eftablilhed mints, has 
already been mentioned. 

King James met his Iriih parliament in Dublin on the ytli 
of May ; when he told them, “ He had always been for liberty 
of confcience, and that nothing fhould ever perfuade him to 
alter his mind, for he would have no other teft but that of 
loyalty.” He boalled the afliftance he had received from 
France, and that it (hould be his chief lludy to make his people 
happy. The parliament attainted of rebellion two archbilhops, 
one duke, fixteen earls, twenty vifcounts, one vifcountefs, feven 
bilhops, twenty-fix barons, thirty-three baronets, fifty-one 
knights, eighty-three clergymen, and two thoufand two hundred 
and twenty-three gentlemen, who were all declared traitors, and 
their efiates confiscated or plundered. Tyrconnel was created 
a duke, and had 20,000/. a-year granted him out of the for¬ 
feited eftates. This parliament fat only to the 20th July; yet 
in that Ihort time they entirely deftroyed the fettlement of Ire¬ 
land, by expelling the Proteftant clergy from their livings, and 
the laity from their inheritances. 

After James’s defeat by King William, at the battle of the 
Boyne, he retreated to Dublin, where his friends were in 
anxious expectation every moment to receive him in triumph. 
They had deliberated whether, in cafe of a defeat, Dublin 
fhould not be fet on fire *, but he charged them, on their alle¬ 
giance, to commit no fuch barbarous outrage; and advifed them 
to liberate their prifoners, and fubmit to the Prince of Orange. 
William entered the city, and repaired to the cathedral of St. 
Patrick, to return thanks for his vidfory. On March 23. 1692, 
the war in Ireland was declared, by proclamation, to be at an 
end. Nine years afterward, the city, in grateful commemora¬ 
tion of theif late deliverance from popery and flavery, ere£ted 
in College-Green the ftatue of King William in brafs, on 
horfe-back, placed on a high marble pedefial, with the follow¬ 
ing infcription : — 

Gulieltno Tcrtio; 

Mnan® Britannia?, Frsnciap, et Hibernix, 

Regi, 

Ob Religionem Confervatam, 

Reltitntas Leges, 

Lihertalem Aflertaro, 

Cives Dublinienfis hanc Stacuam pofoere. 


Since this period, Dublin affords no hiftory of any import¬ 
ance, diftinct from that of the country at large. 

Civile Government. This city in more antient times was 
governed by a provoft, but in the reign of Henry IV.,'1409, 
the citizens had liberty granted tliem to choofe every year a 
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mayor and two bailitFs, which laft were in time changed to 
flieriffs by Edward IV. King Charles II. in 1660 gave a collar 
ot S.S.’s to the city of Dublin; but this collar having been 
loft when James was in Ireland, a new collar was given in 
1(597 Bartholomew Van Homrich, Efq., then Lord Mayor, 
in value nearly a thoufand pounds. Charles II. had) that 
this city might not -feem inferior^ in i()(55j honoured the 
mayor with the ftyle of Lord, Sir Daniel Belingham being 
the firft who bore the title. And 500/. per annum were 
granted by the crown to fupport the honour of the office. 

Companies. The tradefmen here, as, in other places, are 
divided into companies, which are fo many corporations, and 
thus diftinguiftied: i. Merchants. 2. Taylors. 3; Smiths. 
4. Barber-Chirurgeons. 5. Bakers. 6. Butchers. 7. Car~ 
peuters. 8. Shoemakers. 9. Sadlers. 10. Cooks. 11. Tanners. 
12. Tallow-chandlers. 13. Skinners and Glovers. Jf^eavers. 

15. Shearmen and Dyers. 16. Goldfmiths. 17. Coopers. 
18. Feltmakers. 19. Stationersy CutlerSy and Painter.Jlainers. 
20. Bricklayers and Plajlerers. 21. Curriers. 22. Haters. 
23. Brewers and Maltjlers.' 24. Joiners and W^ainjeotters. 

Wau.s. The walls and fortifications of Dublin were raifed 
by the Oilmen, or Danes, in the ninth century ; and repaired 
and ftrengthened by them in the year 1000. The Englilh ex¬ 
tended the walls and increafed the importance of the city con- 
ftderably, efpecially by building the caftle, in 1205 ; yet, even 
at that time, the whole circumference of the city, including 
the caftle walls, did not meafure an entire Irifh mile, as may be 
afeertained from the following conne«£lion, which is as well 
authenticated as the bell teftimony and the devaftations of 
time., will allow. From the north, called the ftoreh(»iife, tower 
of the caftle, the city wall extended to Dame’s gate, which 
ftood upon the riling of Cork hill; thence it was carried to 
Newman’s tower, on the bank of the river j then continued 
till it joined Fyan’s tower, and along the Merchant’s quay, 
until it joined Bridge-gate on the fouth fide of the old bridge j 
from Bridge-gate the wall was continued to Ormond-gate, up 
a fteep hill to New-gate, and fo along the rear of Back-lane to 
Nicholas-gate ; thence, in a north-eaft: dire£lion at the back of 
a mill race in Bride’s alley, till it extended to another gate, 
called Pole-gate ; and from that it proceeded in nearly a 
ftraight line till it terminated with the caftle at Birmingham 
tower. 

Castee. The Caftle of Dublin is generally believed to 
have been buiit by Henry de Loundres, Archbilhop of Dublin, 
and governor of theEnglilh pofleffions, in i '22o. The entrance 
into the caftle from the city was on the north fide, by a draw- 
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bridge, between two ftrong round towers, armed with a port¬ 
cullis, called the gateway towers Other towers formed a feries 
of def^ences from the weftern gate. From the Wardrobe tower 
another curtain extended to,the ftorehoufe tower; and thence to 
the eaftern gateway tower at the entrance into the Caftle. The 
whole was an oblong quadrangle, and encompufTed with a 
broad deep moat, partly dry and partly under water by the 
flowing of the tide, and a branch of the river Dodder, called 
the Poddle, which ran by the fouth curtain, and iliil runs in 
the fame direction, through now a fewer under ground. There 
were two fally-ports, or poftern-gates, in the walls of this fort- 
refs 5 'one near Birmingham tower toward the weft, the other 
by the eaftern curtain to the offices in the back yard. The 
Caftle was not converted to the purpofe of the feat of govern¬ 
ment till the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Before that time, 
there feems to have been no fixed place for the reception of 
the chief governors : they fometimes held their courts at 
Thomas Court; fometimes at the palace of the Archbilhop of 
Dublin, at St. Sepulchre’s; but oftener than at any other place, 
at the Caftle of Kilmainham. In 1559, the Caftle of Kilmain- 
ham being much out of repair, the Caftle of Dublin was con¬ 
sidered a more convenient and fit place than any other for the 
refidence of the chief governor. By order of Queen Elizabeth, 
in 1561 or 156a, the Caftle was begun to be repaired and enlarged 
for the reception of the Lord Lieutenants; and has undergone 
fuch changes, in figure, extent, and beauty, that few traces of 
its priftine form remain at this day: great part of Birmingham 
and the Wardrobe towers are ftill extant; and in 1715, one 
of the gateway towers, and fome of the old adjoining building, 
were Handing. As the palace of the Lord-Lieutenant, it has 
already been noticed. 

Buildings. The buildings of the city, before the arrival 
of Henry II. in 1172, were of very inferior order, the better 
fort being conftru£fed of wattles fpread over with clay, and co¬ 
vered with ftraw or thatch; the inferior of mud or clay, with 
itraw mixed to hold it together. A large hall, ere£l:ed by order 
of that monarch, of fmoothed wattles, united with more than 
common (kill, had fo fplendid an appearance, in the eyes of the 
tude natives, that they ftyled it a royal palace. The eftablifti- 
ment of Englifli colonies^ gradually produced confiderable 
change for the better in the conft:ru£Iion of the buildings ; and 
was attended by an increafe of commerce, and an introdu£fion 
of wealth and refinement. The buildings were now formed of 
timber, and covered with tiles, flates, or (hingles. Some fuch 
edifices, built in the time of Elizabeth, were Handing until late 
in the eighteenth century. The moft ancient of the cage- 
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work houfes, laft fubfifting, was in Skinner-row> near the 
Tholfel; it was called the CarMe, and belonged to the Earl of 
Kildare. In the time of James I. the city was greatly improved, 
both within and without the walls; houfes were built of brick 
and ftone, anti the city much extended. In i6io, as appears 
by a map of Dublin, then publiflied by a Mr. Speed, the river 
was not embaiiked on the north fide of the city, and only a 
fmall portion on the fouth. The ground now dillinguilhed by 
the names rji the Upper and Lower Ormotid Quays, the Bat¬ 
chelor’s Walk, the InnsQuay, and Arran Quay, comprifing in the 
whole an extent of upwards of a mile, was then covered with 
ooze, and overfloweil v/ith the tides j excepti'.ig a fmall portion 
about the Ring’s Inns, where had been a nionaftery of Domi¬ 
nican friars. Mary'f Abbey w.i.i then the extremity of the 
town to t!;e north: Ollmantown, Grange-gorman, Stoncy- 
battcr, Glaffiierr.enogc, and Drumcondra, were then villages 
at fome diftance from town. On the fouth of the river alfo, 
in i6io, from Newman’s tower, where Eflt-x-bridge Rands, 
down to the extremity of the fouth wall, the ground, now 
embanked to Ring’s end, was under the dominion of the 
fca, and covered with ooze and filth. The buildings, public 
and private, which have fince been eredled, have advanced it 
to the rank of one of the firft capitals in Europe ; and even in 
late years public fpirit and individual enterprife have added >to it 
fome of its moft confpicuous ornanrents. Among thefc may be 
reckoned the Cuftom-houfe, the Four Courts, the New Rooms, 
the Rotunda, theLying-in hofpital, and the forming of its garden 
into Rutland-fquafe; the conftr.ufling of the Circus and 
Mountj.oy-fquare, the continuing of Sackville-ftreet to the river, 
erecting Carlifle-bndge; and, fourtt of the Lififey, the magni¬ 
ficent additions at the eaftern and weftern extremes of the 
Parliameiit-houfe, Daly’s Club-houfe, the opening of Dame- 
ftreet, the elegant new llru£fures within the College, completion 
of Merrion-fquare, which, with the docks and canals, altoge¬ 
ther ftrike with admiration at fo vail a difplay of utility, tafte, 
and fpirit. 

The Bay. The bay of Dublin is nearly circular, about fix 
miles in diameter, communicating direflly into the harbour. 
The opening between the hills of Dalkey and Howth 'is ex¬ 
tremely grand: to the north, after palling the bold promon¬ 
tory qf Howth, the flat but rich appearance of the lands' of 
Clontarf, with its pleafing villages} and to the iouth, the bold 
prefentment of the fhores of Dalkey, Bullock, Dunleary, and 
the Black Rock, with the eminent appearance of the villages 
and white villas, form grand and pi£lurefque feenes, to which 
the Wicklow hills and the mountains, from their forms called 
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the Sugar>loaves, do not a little contribute, appearing not un¬ 
like extinguiflied volcanoes. The light-houfe is fituat'ed at the 
extremity of an extenfive mole, which projefts three miles into 
the bay. The mole is twenty-five feet broad, and five feet 
above high water; it is all of hewn ftone, well cramped toge¬ 
ther ; and was conftru£ked to deepen the harbour, much in¬ 
jured by two immenfe banks of fand to the north and fouth of 
the channel, called the Bulls. Immediately above the Hght- 
houfe is another difadvantage to the harbour of Dublin} a 
large bank of fand, called the Bar, lies direflly ac:ofs the en¬ 
trance, preventing veflels of burthen from entering but at or 
about high water. 

Docks and Canals. The docks and canals, that pre- 
fent themfelves on entering the river, are well worthy of no¬ 
tice. The Grand Canal Harboury on the fouth fide, is a ftu- 
pendous undertaking. The Cuftom-houfe Dock is alfo a noble 
receptacle for (hipping, and cannot fail of proving highly im¬ 
portant to commerce. The canals that completely furround 
three parts of Dublin are of very general utility, both as to 
inland and foreign commerce. 

Road. The circular road furrounding the city affords 
moft delightful views of the town and country, rendered highly 
picturefque by repeated profpe£ks of the Wicklow mountains, 
the bay, and thofe bold features which form its fhores, the hills 
of Dalkey and Howth, enlivened by the view of veffels under 
fail. 

Provisions. Dublin is plentifully fupplied with excellent 
provifions of all kinds. Although there are collieries in the 
kingdom, very little native fuel, excepting turf, is confumed ; 
coal is fupplied from England and Scotland. Frefh water is 
abundantly obtained, and collefled in a large refervoir, fituated 
in the fouth-weftern quarter of the city, called the city bafon. 

Churches and Places of Worship. Dublin has two 
cathedrals, Chrift Church and St. Patrick’s } and eighteen parifli 
churches, dedicated to St. Paul, St. Michan, St. Mary, St«Tho- 
mas, St. Mark, St. Andrew, St. Ann, St. Peter, St. Bridget, 
St. Werburgh, St. John, St. Michael, St. Nicholas (within), 
St. Nicholas (without), St. Audeon, St. Catharine, St. James, 
and St. Luke. There are alfo eight chapels of eafe, fifteen 
Roman Catholic chapels, fix meeting-houfes for Prefbyterians, 
one for Anabaptifts, four for Methodiils, two for Quakers, 
one Jewifli fynagogue, a church for French Calvinifts, a Daniih 
‘and a Dutch church. 

St. Patrick’s Church. The cathedral of St. Patrick is 
the earlielt and moft extenfive ftru£Iure raifetl for the cele¬ 
bration 
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bration of Chriftian worfliip in Ireland ; but it is built iti a 
hollow, which occafions the whole church, with the furrounding 
clofe and contiguous ftreets, at the times of heavy rains, to be 
under water even to the depth of feven feet or more } and the 
adjacent buildings are Angularly mean and dirty. It is not in 
a rich ftyle of Gothic architefture; yet is, on the whole, a 
large and refpe£lable pile of building. The form is that of a 
crofs, placed as ufual eaft and weft, in which diredlion it is 230 
feet long, exclufive of a chapel attached to it at the eaft end, 
with which it is near 300 feet long, and 150 broad from the 
north to the fouth arm of the crofs. It has but one principal 
aille, with fmall fide aifles, occupying the whole weft part of 
the crofs, and is, from the weft entrance to the choir door, 130 
feet long, 75 broad, and 77 high : down the fides of the great 
aifle are eight Gothic arches, on o£lagonal arched piers, which 
fupport a timber roof, flated. The whole aifle is remarkably 
deftitute of any ornament but a few good monuments. The 
bead of the crofs is wholly taken up with the choir, which is 
furniflied in the ufual ftyle of cathedrals, with richly orna¬ 
mented Gothic ftalls for the prebendaries. There is a handfomc 
communion-table, on either fide of which, againft the walls, 
are curious old monuments. The parifh church of Saint Ni- 
chilasy which once formed the north arm of the crofs, was in 
the fame ftyle of architc£l:ure with the main building, but is 
now entirely in ruins. The chapter-room makes the oppofite 
or fouth arm ; it has a very inferior appearance, being but a 
plain apartment, with naked walls. The chapel, at the eaft 
end of the cathedral, was originally dedicated to the BleflTcd 
Virgin; but has of late been fet apart to the ufe of French 
Proteftants, who exercife divine fervice in it according to the 
rites eftablifhed in the church of Ireland. The tower is at 
the north-weft corner of the cathedral: it is a fquare of 38 
feet, and 125 feet high: on the top is a plain o£tagonal fpire 
of ftqnc, rifing fifty feet to the point. The cathedrsll was 
created about the year 1190; the dbapel of the Blefled Virgin 
fome little time before the year 1271 ; the tower in 1370, and 
the fpire in 1750. 

Other Churches. There are no other churches worthy 
of notice ; St. Thomas’s, in Marlborough-ftreet, and St. Catha¬ 
rine’s, in Thomas-ftreet, are the moft cbnfiderable. 
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commeuciai, and municipal edifices. 

The Tholsel. The Tholfel, or Toll Stall, as anciently 
called, from its being the place where toll-gatherers attended to 
receive the toll or cuftom of fucK goods as were liable to city im- 
poft, cannot at this time be confidercd as an elegant Objctt, Ot 
even of much ornament to the city. It was erefted in 1683. Its 
ornaments are iii a ringular,but bold and paftcrly ftyle; and there 
are Ratues of Charles II. and James II. very good, and in perfe£l 
prefervation. The I’holfcl is (ituated well of the caftlc, in a 
narrow ftrect of trade, called Skinner-row, immediately at the 
entrance of a very ancient commercial llrcct, called High-ftreet. 
Its form is nearly a fejuare, fixty-two feet in front, by fixty-eight 
in depth ; within is a fpacious open hall, with four robuft pil¬ 
lars, fimilar to other two without, which fupport the floor of 
the upper ftory. At the far fide of the hall, on the left, is the 
recorder’s court, where the quarter fellions are held, and where 
criminals arc tried, thofe indi£Ied for treafon and murder ex¬ 
cepted. Here is alfo held what is termed the Monday court, 
for the trial of civil adlions to any amount; and in the fame 
place, by an a£f called the civil bill adt, all debts not exceeding 
twenty pounds, nor lefs than forty flnllings, are determined 
before the recorder, at a trifling cxpcncc: this court is held 
twice a-year. On the floor above are fcveral ftatcly apart¬ 
ments, decorated in the old heavy ftyle, adorned with feme 
paintings of the mayors of the city and of fome kings and queens 
of England. In the weft front is the Guildhall, or council-room 
for the merchants; another, the largeft and richeft, is on the eaft 
fide, where are held the city feafts. At the lower end of this room 
is a handfome apartment for the grand jury to meet in: there are 
befides feveral lefler chambers, where the city records, &c. are 
depofited. Under the hall are a fpacious kitchen, and other con¬ 
venient apartments. In the hall of the Tholfel are ele£l:ed the 
members who reprefent the city in parliament. Adjoining the 
Tholfel is the^Crown-office, and Court of Confcienceor Requefts. 

Rottai. Exchange. The Royal Exchange is one of the 
principal ornaments of the city, from the combined advantages 
of an excellent fituation, beautiful form, and fine difplay of 
architeftural elegance ; it is nearly in the centre of Dublin, on 
the fouth fide of the'Liffey, oppofite a fpacious trading ftreet, 
called Parliament-ftreet; commanding a profpeft of great length 
over Effex-bridge, to the end of Capel-ftreet; the moft po¬ 
pulous line of communication from the north to the fouth fide 
of the town ; now aJmoft equally divided by the Liftey. The 
appearance of the Exchange in the approach from Capel-ftreet 
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is particularly llriking; built on nearly the higheft ground of 
the city, called Cork-hill i it is expofed to fight with confider- 
able advantage, and terminates the view with an object at once 
grand, cheerful, and elegant. The form of the Exchange is a 
fquarc, of little more than one hundred feet; with a handfomc 
dome on the centre, fifty-five feet diameter. Three fronts are 
expofed to view, richly decorated in the Corinthian tafte j the 
two principal, the north and weft, have each a fine portico, of 
pillars thirty-feven feet. high. The eaft front is in a narrow 
paflage, called Exchange-alley, and ornamented with pilafters 
only. The whole of this building, within as well as without, 
is built of Portland ftone. 

On entering this edifice, the attention is immediately called 
to many confpicuous beauties ; but above all, to the general 
form. Twelve fluted pillars of the compofite order, thirty- 
two feet high, are circularly difpofed in the centre of a fquare 
area covered by an highly enriched entablature j above which 
is a beautiful cylindrical lantern, about ten feet high, perforated 
by twelve circular windows, ornamented with feftoons of laurel 
leaves j the whole crowned with a handfome fpherical dome, 
divided into hexagonal compartments, enriched and well pro¬ 
portioned ; and lighted from the centre by a large circular fley- 
light. On each fide the twelve columns, which fupport the dome, 
are impoft pilafters of the Ionic order, the fame as thofe whicti 
appear on the outfide of the building, covered with a flute frieze 
and enriched cornice. The fide walks of the fquare are covered 
with a flat cieling, the height of the impoft pilafters, with enrich¬ 
ed foflits from the pilafters in the centre, to others oppofite them 
againft the wall. At each end, within, of the north front, is 
handfome oval ftone flaircafe, lighted by oval lanterns, in highly 
enriched coved cielings, by which is accefs to the coffee and 
other rooms, difpofed around the cylinder of the dome, over 
the ambulatory below. To the north front is the coffee-room, 
which is an excellent apartment, extending from one flaircafe 
to the other, lighted by three windows, between the pillars of 
the portico, and by two oval lanterns, in a coved cieling, 
richly ornamented in ftucco, on coloured grounds. In the 
weft is a large room for the merchants to depofit famples of 
their ware, called the brokers’ office, but ufed as a fitting-room 
for the commiflioners of bankrupts. To the fouth are the 
apartments of the houfekeeper. On the eaft is the merchants' 
committee-room, with a convenient anti-chamber. Oppofite 
the north entrance, between two of the pillars which fupport 
the dome, is an excellent ftatue of King George. III. in a 
Roman military habit, placed on a white marble pedeftal call 
in bronze, by J. Van Noft, prefented by the Earl cf Northum¬ 
berland, 
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bcrlaiid, when Lord I/ieutenant. Although the Earl was warm 
and aflive to forward this undertaking, he had not the honour 
of laying the foundation-ftone, which was done with great 
ceremony by his fucceflbr, George Lord Vifcount Townfend, 
in the fecond year of his adminidration, 1769, five years 
after the grant for the purchafe of the fcite, and it was opened 
in 1779. The Exchange is founded on a rock, which extends 
along Parliament-ftreet under Eflex-bridge, to LifFey-ftreet, on 
the north fide of the river, and well known by the name of 
Stand Dick. 

The Custom-House. The Cuftom-houfe is Htuated on 
the fouth fide of the river, more than half , a mile eaft from 
Eflex-bridge, on a nearly flat ground, with a convenient broad 
quay before it, about three feet above high water mark ; it is a 
full mile within the harbour, and by its beauty and magni¬ 
ficence conveys very exalted ideas of Dublin to thofe who 
approach from the bay. 

The whole building is infulated, exhibiting four decorated 
fronts, anfwering almoft to the cardinal points of the compafs. 
The form is an oblong quadrangle, three hundred and feventy- 
five feet long, by two hundred and five feet deep. Within are 
two courts, eaft and weft, divided from each other by the centre 
pile, which, one hundred and thirty-one feet broad, extends the 
whole depth, from north to fouth. It is jointly the houfe of 
cuftoms and cxcifc; and, befldcs all the offices appropriated 
to the bufinefs of the revenue, contains apartments or dwelling- 
houfes for the chief commiffioners. The north and fouth 
are the principal fronts ; the eaft and weft, excepting only the 
returns of the wings at the extremities, are large warehoufes. 
The whole is decorated with columns and ornaments, of the 
Doric order, with fome innovations in a bold ftyle. Over 
the portico in the centre is a handfome cupola, on exa£Hy 
the fame plan as thofe at Greenwich-hofpital, but of fome- 
what lefs dimenfions, and diflering a little in the decorations 
of the elevation: the dome, twenty-fix feet diameter, is quite 
plain, covered with copper; on the top of which, on a circular 
pedeftal, is a ftatue of Hope refting on her anchor, twelve feet 
high, and one hundred and thirteen feet from the ground. 
On the attic ftory, and in other parts, are ftatues and other 
ornaments in fculpture. 

The north front differs confiderably from the fouth } it has 
a portico of four columns in the centre, but no pediment. 
On the entablature over each column are ftatues reprefenting 
Europe, Afia, Africa, and America ; it has neither arcades nor 
receflbd columns, on each fide the centre, as the fouth ; 'the 
wings only are the fame i nor is the general efie^ at all com¬ 
parable 
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parable with the fouth. The centre piles in the eaft and weft 
fronts, which are alike, are each nearly one hundred feet in 
extent, with open arcades below, of feven arches, joining them: 
to the wings, are arches which give entrance to the courts. 
Although there is no great difplay of ornament in thefe fronts, 
yet from the boldnefs of the parts, and the arcades in the 
middle, they have a very good effeft. The courts are plain 
and convenient, the whole of them, with great part of the 
north, and both the eaft and weft fronts, are built of native 
mountain ftone j but the whole of the fouth front, and all the 
decorative parts of the three otlicrs, are of Portland ftone« 

The long room, in the'way to which is a beautiful od^agoiud 
veftibule under the cupola, is a fpacious fuperb apartment, 
feventy feet fquare; down each fide is a range of compofite 
columns, about twelve feet from the walls, fupporting an 
arched cieling, in which are two large circular lanterns, richly 
ornamented with devices in ftucco} which, with femicircular 
windows above the entablature, over the columns, pleafingly 
illuminate the room; between the columns are defies for the 
olHcers and clerks. The trial and board rooms, fituated on the 
north front, are alfo very handfomc apartments i and the ftair- 
cafe leading to them is much admired for its light appearance 
and ingenious conftru£l:ion. 

The Parliament House. Although Ireland has not, fince 
the Union, had a feparate legiflature, yet the building in which 
the fenate was ufod to fit will always be contemplated with 
refpeft. It may be termed the nobleft ftrufture Dublin has 
to boaft } and it is no hyperbole to advance, that this edifice, in 
the entire, is the grandeft, moft convergent, and raoft extenlivc 
of the kind, in Europe. The portico is without any of the 
ufual architedural decorations, having neither ftatue, vafe, 
bas-relief, tablet, fculptured key-ftone, or funk pannel, to 
enrich it; it derives all its beauty from a fimple effeA of 
fine art. This noble ftru£fure is fituated on College-green, 
and is placed nearly at right angles with the weft front of 
the college. The infide correfponds with the majefty of its 
external appearance. The middle door, under the portico, 
leads direftly into the Commons’ Houfe, palling through a 
great hall, called the Court of Requefts, where the people 
were ufed to afiemble during the fittings of parliament. The 
Commons* room is circular, 55 feet in diameter, inferibed in 
a fquare. The feats are difpofed around the centre in con¬ 
centric circles, one rifing above another. About fifteen feet 
above die level of the floor, on a cylindrical bafement, are 
difpofed fixteen Corinthian columns, fupporting a rich hemi-- 
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fpherical dome, which crowns the w'hole. A narrow gallery, 
for the public, about five feet broad, with very convenient 
feats, is fitted up, with a balluftrade in front between the pil¬ 
lars. Around the Commons* room is a beautiful corridore 
which communicates by three doors into the houfe, and to the 
committee rooms, clerks* offices, coffee rooms, &:c. 

The Houfe of Lords is fituated to the right of the Com¬ 
mons, and is alfo a noble apartment; the body is forty feet 
long, by thirty wide, in addition to which, at the upper end, 
is a circular recefs 13 feet deep, like a large niche, wherein 
the throne was placed, under a rich canopy of crimfon velvet; 
and at the lower end is the bar, ao feet fquare. The room is 
ornamented, at each end, with Coi^nthian columns, with niches 
between. The entablature of the order goes round the room, 
which is covered with a rich trunk cieling. On the two long 
fides of the room are large pieces of tapeftry, now rather de¬ 
cayed ; one reprefenting the famous battle of the Boyne, and 
the other, that of Aughrim ; they were executed by a Dutch- 
artifl, and are etteemed very fine. 

The Parliament-houfe was begun during the adminiftration 
of John Lord Carteret, in 1729, and was executed under the 
infpedlion of Sir Edward Lovet Pearce, engineer and furveyor- 
general; but completed by Arthur Dobbs, Efq. who fucceeded 
him in that office, about the year 1739, the expence amounting 
to nearly 40,000/. 

The entrance of the Houfe of Lords having for a conlider- 
able time been confidered inconvenient, it was determined to 
give it a diilin£l accefs, with fome additional rooms. Accord¬ 
ingly, in 1785, a noble porticp, of fix Corinthian columns, 
three feet fix inches in diameter, covered by a handfome pedi¬ 
ment, now forms the entrance to the Houfe of Peers. The 
entablature of the old portico is continued around to the new; 
but the column of the one is of the Ionic, and that of the other 
of the Corinthian order; an aftonifliing incongruity. 

The Commons* Houfe was alfo improved, from defigns by 
Mr. Robert Parke, archited, between Auguft 1787, and Ofto- 
ber 1794; the external additions render Ae weftern fide of the 
building nearly equal to the eafi; and the infide of this ad¬ 
dition comprifes many conveniences, particularly a fuite of 
committee-rooms, apartments for the houfekeeper, ferjeant at 
arras, &c., and a large hall for chairmen to wait in. On 
February 27. I 79 *> while the Houfe were fitting, a fire broke 
out, which confumed the Commons* Houfe; but it was rebuilt 
on nearly its former coii{lru£Iion. • 
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CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

The charitable eftablilhments in the capital of Ireland are 
here detailed in the order obferved by Lieut. Archer in his 
Statiftical Survey of the County. 

Dublin General Dispensary. This inltitution is held 
at No. 28. Temple-Bar, and formed on the model of the dif. 
penfaries in London. 

Hospital for Incurables. This was founded by the 
Mulical Society, who difpofed of the produce of their annual 
fubfeription, at the clofe of each year, to fuch charitable pur- 
pofes as the exigencies of the times required. In 1744, they 
thought proper to apply their fund entirely to the relief of fuch 
incurables as were difgufting or offenfive to the light, and 
founded an Hofpital. The undertaking met with deferved en¬ 
couragement, and they were enabled to accommodate twenty- 
eight perfons, which was all their houfe could at that time con- 
ll^in i but the evident utility of the fcheme procured for it 
fuch liberal fupport, that a large edifice has been provided, near 
Donnybrook road, fpr the reception of a much greater number 
of patients. 

Merger's Hospital. In 1734, Mrs. Mary Mercer gave a 
large houfe, at the end of Stephen-ftreet, for an hofpital for 
the reception of fick poor, and appointed governors and di- 
redlors. The ground, being glebe, was given by Dr.Whitting- 
ham, then Archdeacon of Dublin. At the fame time, the city 
of Dublin gave 50/. toward fitting up the houfe; and foon 
after, feveral contributions were made in aid of the under¬ 
taking. But the chief fupport of this ufeful inftitution has 
been the benefit arifing yearly from a mufical performance at 
St. Andrew’s Church. The governors were incorporated by 
of parliament in 1750, and enabled to recover legacies, re¬ 
ceive donations, and purchafe lands. 

Charitable Infirmary. This inftitution, fituate in Jervis- 
ftreet, and opened Auguft 12. 1798, was the firft eftablilhed 
in Dublin for the reception of fick and wounded poor, who 
are maintained, and fupplied with all neceflarics, and attended 
by phyficians and furgeons, who alfo diftribute medicines to 
fuch as cannot be received in the houfe. There are twenty 
truftees chofen annually, who meet the firft Friday of each 
month. 

Charitable Loan. The governors of the Charitable Mu¬ 
fical Society (incorporated by a£l of parliament) for lendings 
out money, intereft free, to indigent tradefmen, meet at St. 
Anne’s veftry-room, every Thurfday at noon, to receive appli¬ 
cations. 
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cations. To perfons well recommended money is lent, in Aims 
not lefs than 2/. nor more than 5/. at one fime, for which 
the borrower muft give a note, with two approved fureties, 
payable in fuch manner as the gpvevnors ftiall appoint; during 
the tlrawing of the lottery they were ufed to decline lending. 

The Maodax.ism. This afylum is like that of the fame 

name in London ; it is fituated in Leefon-ftreet, was founded 
by Lady Arabella Denny, and opened June ii. 1766. 

Bethesda', Lock Penitentiary; and Workhouse. 
Thefe charities are fituated ip Dorfet-ftreet. The obje<^ of 
the Lock Hofpital is like that of the foundation of the fame 
name in London, and the others are for the reception and em¬ 
ployment of thofe who have received its benefits. 

House of Industry. The Houfe of Induftry in Channel- 
row was partly founded for receiving fuch as were, by age, 
ficknefs, or misfortune, rendered incapable of earning- their 
bread, an<J for relieving the city from the clamours and impof- 
tures of fturdy beggars. An zQ. of parliament was pafied in 
1773, and a grant made of 4,000/. to carry this defign into 
effeS; and it is fince fupported by fubferiptions, benefa£Iions, 
grants from parliament, and parochial colleftions. Poor per¬ 
fons of every defeription and age are admitted into this houfe, 
lodged, fed, but not clothed ; for many having gone into the 
houfe merely to obtain garments, which they foon difpofed of for 
fpirituous liquors, they are now obliged to fupply themfelves, 
by their own earnings, from {hops kept for that purpofe within 
the walls of the infiitution. The average number of poor an¬ 
nually maintained in this houfe is 1718; thofe who arc able to 
work are employed, and allowed eight-pence in the {hilling, 
with which they may buy additional articles of food, &c. from 
a {hop in the houfe. The modes of employment are fpinning, 
knitting, {hoe-making by women, callico-weaving, carpentry, 
turning, making hair-combs, making clothes. The inftru£lors 
in hofiery and callico-weaving receive no falaries, but one- 
third of the earnings of the children. The efiabliihment of 
foup-kitchens, in 1801, for the relief of the poor, branched out 
from this infiitution, and proved the means of faving the lives 
of thoufands. The diilribution of rice, by government, was 
al(b an effe£lual relief. 

The Lying-in Hospital. The Lying-m Hofpital was 
founded by Dr. Bartholomew Molle, furgeon and licentiate in 
midwifery, who furnifhed a large houfe in George’s lane 
with beds and other ncceilaries, and opened it for the relief of 
pregnant poor women, in March, 1745 : he profecuted his plan, 
at his own expence, until the evident utility of the infiitution 
induced feveral to encourage fo laudable an undertaking. It is 
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remark:'.ble, that this was the firft inftitution of its kind in the 
Britifli dominions. In I 747 > application was made to Dr. 
MolTe, by perfons in London, for a copy of his plan and regu¬ 
lations, which he tranfmitted, and the year following, a like 
Iiofpital was eftablilhed in Brownlow-street, London. The 
number of patients making application for admilFion, induced 
Dr. Mode to extend his views: he took ground in Britain- 
ftreet, and, at the rilk of his whole fortune, finlflied the gar¬ 
dens at the rear of the Hofpiial, as a place of public refort, 
applying the profits to the purpofe of his intended plan. He 
laid the foundation-ftone of the prefent ftrufture, called the 
Rotunda, on May 24. 1751, old ftyle. By the expenditure of 
his whole fortune and fome aids, which produced 8,000/., and 
by grants from parliament to the amount of 12,000/. more, 
the building was completed; 2,000/. were farther granted by 
parliament for the Doflor’s use, as a reward for his philan¬ 
thropy and fpirited beneficence. A charter was obtained in 
1756, incorporating feveral noblemen and gentlemen guardians 
and managers, and appointing Dr. Mofle mafter for life. It 
was opened on December 8. 1757, by His Grace the Duke of 
Bedford, then Lord-Lieutenant,when fifty-two women advanced 
in pregnancy were admitted. Dr. Mofle did not long enjoy the 
fatisfaAion refulting from the attainment of his wifties, and the 
termination of his indefatigable labours : he died February 16. 
1759, in the 47th year of his agev By his will he made over 
the hofpital to James, Earl of Kildare, and to Lord Vifeount 
Ludley. The Hofpital gardens, for their fize, are beautiful in 
an eminent degree, and contain an aflonifhing variety. The 
Rotunda garden was originally inclofeil by a high wall, which 
was taken down in 1784, and a handfome iron-railing, on a 
dwarf wall, with lamps thickly placed, put in its Read : this 
was done in the adminidration of Charles, Duke of Rutland, 
and called, after him, Rutland-fquare. 

'IThis Hofpital is a principal ornament of the north-wederii 
quarter of the city. It Rands in a cheerful fituation on the 
north fide of Great Britain-flreet, about a third of an Irifli mile 
from the river; from whence, to nearly oppofite the Hofpital, 
extends the nobleR Rreet in Dublin* called Sackville-Rreet; 
this avenue is 150 feet broad, very well built, and inhabited by 
perfons of the firR rank and opulence. The archite£bure of 
the Hofpital has ever been much admired; the curved colon¬ 
nades in the fouth front have no communication to detached 
buildings, but were conRruHed merely for efleft, and to gain 
a court-yard in front: the rear of the Hofpital, to the garden, 
is in a plainer Ryle, but elegant. The. bulk of the building is 
125 feet in front, and 82 feet in depth, and is faced witli an 
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excellent native ftone, both front and rear. The interior of 
the edifice claims acknowledgement for convenience and neat- 
nefs only. There are feven wards, containing in the whole 
feventy beds; with apartments for the chief phyfician, two afliil- 
ants, apothecary, matron, midwife, houfekeeper, nurfes, and 
chaplain. The chapel occupies the middle of the front, on the 
fecond ftorv j in the ceiling of which are fome Very fine bold 
examples or figures and ornaments in alto relievo, executed in 
ftucco. Under the chapel is a fpacious hall. A mafter of this 
Hofpital is eleffed by the governors, fixty in number, every 
feven years. The Hofpital is fupported by entertainments in 
public rooms adjoining} by contributions in the chapel; by 
private benefadlions, and by yearly fubferiptions of 12/. ioj. 
for each bed. 

The Rotunda, Although the Rotunda is merely a place 
of fafhionable amufement, it is fo infeparably connefted with 
the Lying-in Hofpital, that it is molt proper to notice it in this 
place. The Rotunda and New Rooms adjoining now form 
a very diftinguifhing feature in the city. This noble circular 
room was built in the year 1757, for a place of public enter¬ 
tainment. In 1785, an elegant fuitc of additional rooms was 
begun, and the Rotunda itfcif was much beautified in its ex¬ 
ternal appearance. The foundation-flone of the New Rooms 
was laid by the Duke of Rutland, July 17. 1785. The 
tympan of the pediment in the centre is adorned with his 
arms, encircled by the collar of the Garter, and other ornaments. 
The New Rooms form a range of 101 feet in extent, parallel 
with Cavendifh-row, the eaft fide of the fquare. The infide 
of the Rotunda has a very pleafing appearance: it is 80 feet 
in diameter, and 40 in height, and without any middle fupport. 
It is decorated around with 18 Corinthian pilallers, 25 feet 
high, (landing on pedellals ;^ above which, between the pilaf- 
ters, are enriched windows, which appear on the outfide : 
the ceiling is flat, with large and bold compartments: the orna¬ 
ments of the whole are now fomewhat antiquated, but it has 
neverthelefs a grand efFe£l on public nights, when illumined, 
and filled with the native beauty and fa&ion of the country. 
The orcheftra projefls into the room, and is generally filled 
with the beft mufical abilities the city can afibrd : the eflfe^l of 
found is good. 

The new rooms are fuperb: they confill of two principal 
apartments, one over the other, 8d feet long, by 40 broad: the 
lower is the ball, the upper is the tea and fupper-room. There 
is a fmaller ball-room on the ground floor, 60 feet by 24, 
which alfo ferves as a room for refrefhments when the larger is 
occupied. The upper room is very elegantly enriched: be¬ 
tween 
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tween plinfters againd the walls are trophies, where ihields of 
cut glafs, ami other glittering ornaments, have a very brilliant 
appearance: there are feveral leffer rooms for cards and re- 
frelhments. All the receipts, after defraying the incidental 
expenccs, go to the fupport of the Hofpital. 

Thk Foundling Hospital. This charity was founded in 
1704, but by an a£l: of parliament, palled in 1728, the old 
corporation was diflblved, and a new one eredled, compriling 
governors of rank and fortune, together with the lord mayor, 
al<lcrmen, fherids, and clergy of the city for the time being. 
Fifteen or more of thefe are annually chofen, the firft Monday 
after the 24th June, to be a£l:ing governors. By this a£l they 
were to receive common beggars, and children of all denomi¬ 
nations, above lix years old, for which a fund was granted to 
the governors, arifing from an eftate of 113/. 2/. per annum, 
from a tax on all carriages plying for hire within the city of 
Dublin and its liberties, and from a tax of three-pence in the 
pound on houfes. By another adl, from March 25. 1730, the 
governors were to receive into the houfe all expofed and de- 
ferted children of either fex ; and, for further aid, an additional 
tax of three-pence in the pound was laid on houfes. The 
younger children are fuckled by nurfes maintained in the houfe 
until proper nurfes in the country, with proper certificates, can 
be provided, with whom they remain till they are fix years old. 
When removcil to town, they are infirufted in reading, writ¬ 
ing, and the principles of the Proteftant religion, and afterwards 
font to the fpinning or fome other fchool, until they are put 
apprentices. 

Orpjian Houses for Girls and for Boys. The firft of 
thefe inftitutions was opened in 1791, the latter in 1793 : they 
are fupported by voluntary contributions: the children are 
maintained, educated, and apprenticed.* 

Masonic Female Orphans’ School. In May 1797, this 
inftitution was founded for relief of the deftitute female chil¬ 
dren of free-mafons, and by the help of voluntary fubferip- 
tions, the encouragement of the grand lodge, and an annual 
charity fermon, the committee have been enabled to take pre- 
mifes in Gordon’s Lane, Charlemont-ftreet, and to maintain and 
educate a great number. 

Patricians. Thefe are a large and ufcful body of men, 
who co.itribute tow^ard maintaining a number of orphans. Any 
perfon may belong to this fociety, on paying an annual fum of 
fix Britifh ihillings. 

Strangers’ Friends’ Society. This inftitution was formed 
in ^790. No recommendation is required, but evident diftrefs. 
On receiving notice, from whatever quarter, of perfons known, 
VoL. IV. F f ■ or 
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or fufpe£):ecl to be in dtftrefs, a vifitor is appointed, who 
comes at an unexpefted time ^ and if the diftrefs is found to 
be real, relief is afforded and continued. 

Reoucud Literary Teachers. This fociety is for the 
fupport of the widows and orphans of its members, and is 
rather a benefit fociety than one for charitable purpofes. 
Society for Relief of Sick Lodgers. The nature of 

this inilitution is explained in its name. It began in 1790. 

The following charities require only to be named to (lieu 
their nature and utility. 

Feter Hospital,—S mithfield ; eftablithed in 1801. 

Dispensary for the Infant Poor. Opened March 25. 
1800, in Exchequer-ftreet. 

Charitable Dispensary. Opened in November 1794, in 
Meath-ftreet. There is alfo a Difpenfary for the parilhes of 
St. Mary, St. Thomas, and St. George, held in Denmark-ftreet, 
which was the firft of the kind eftablilhed in Dublin. 

County of Dublin, or Meath Hospital, —is fituated on 
the Upper Coombe; it was appointed the infirmary for the 
county of Dublin, by aft of parliament, in 1774. It was firft 
inftituted for the relief of poor manufafturers in the Earl of 
Meath’s Liberty. It is fupported by private fubferiptions. 

Simpson’s Hospital, Great Britain-Jlreet. This Hofpital 
was incorporated by aft of parliament, in March 1780, and 
opened in November 1781, for the reception of poor, decayed, 
blind, and gouty men; the annual income is 2,500/., and it 
conftantly fupports 36 gouty, and 36 blind men, who arc 
comfortably clothed, dieted, and lodged. 

Swift’s Hospital, on St. Patrick’s Hospital for Luna¬ 
tics AND Ideots. This charity was founded in 1745, by 
Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, and incorporated by 
charter Auguft 6. 1746. The Dean bequeathed 11,000/. for 
this hofpital. The truftees purchafed an eftate of 400/. per 
annum, and the fund has been fince confiderably augmented 
by legacies, but it is not fufficient for more than 38 lunatics 
and ideots, and 12 more patients received as boarders, for the 
fum of thirty guineas each. The men and women are kept 
apart from each other, by a divifion in the building. 

Stephens’Hospital, In 1710, 

Dr. Stephen^, an eminent phyfician, bequeathed 600/. a-year 
to his fitter for life; and after her deceafe, to truttees, for 
erefting and endowing an hofpital, for the relief and mainte¬ 
nance of curable poor perfons. Mrs. Stephens, in 1720, began 
to build on a more extenfive plan than the fund would fupport, 
but, by the aflittance of benefaftions, was enabled to complete 
two-thieds of the building, and furniih accommodations for 4a 
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patients in 1724. An a£l of parliament was obtained in 1729, 
appointing 23 governors, and their fucceflbrs, with power to 
purchafe lands to the amount of 2,000/. a-year, and to have a 
common feal. A third of the hofpital remaining unfiniihed, the 
governors opened a fubfcription, which brought in 1,400/., and. 
as M.’s. Stephens continued to pay 450/. per annum, the build¬ 
ing was foon completed, and rendered capable of containing 300 
patients. They fupport in the hofpital, conftantly, 70 poor 
decayed houfekcepers, tradefmen, fervants of both fexes, and 
poor labourers, befides extents, who attend for advice and 
medicine. 

NiCHOi.As’s Hospital, Frands-fireet^ united ’with that of St. 
Catharine’s. This eltablithment was opened April i. 1753, 
and is capable of receiving 40 internal furgical patients. 

Westmoreland Lock Hospital, To’wtfend-Jlreety —was 
opened for the indiferiminate admilTion of all indigent per- 
fons, on November 20. 1792. An elfablifliment has been 
lately adde«l for relief of ruptured poor. 

Ouzel G alley. The defign of this refpe£lable foundation. 
Is to determine commercial differences by arbitration, fuper- 
feiling the neceflity of going to law, or litigating matters tliat 
are of little moment- Tins ufeful focicty applies the coils, that 
are decreed againft the parties, to charitable purpofes'. 

Rathfarniiam Sick Poor Dispensary, —cftabliflied on 
March 25. 1801, for relief of the fick in the neighbourhood of 
Rathfarnham. Any labourer, lofing his work by flcknefs, has 
medical relief, and is allowed three {hillings per week during his 
illnefs or incapacity to work. There is another charitable in- 
ilitution, fupported with great fpirit by the gentlemen of this 
neighbourhood, which is that of dillributing wheat-meal, oat¬ 
meal, herrings, and other provilions to the poor, confiderably 
under the market price. 

Confined Debtors. -Powell, Efq. has veiled 800/. 

in the lord mayor and aldermen’s hands, from the intereil of 
which a benefa6lion of a twclvepenny loaf, a piece of beef, 
fome fuel, and i/. \d. in caih, are given on Chriilraas-ev^ to 
each confined debtor. 

Bridges. There are fix bridges over the Liffey; namely,' 
Effex, Ormond, Old Bridge, Bloody Bridge, Allen, otherwife 
called Queen’s Bridge, and Carliile Bridge. Of thefe the firft 
is entitled to a particular defeription as one of the ornaments 
of the city. 

Essex Bridge. Effex Bridge was firft built in i 6 ’j 6 , by 
Mr. Humphrey Jervis, during the adminiftration of Arthur 
Earl of Efl'ex, whofc name it bears ; hut being greatly decayed, 
au elegant ftrudlurc was undertaken in 1752, upon the model < 
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of Weftminfter Bridge, and completed in 1755, at an expence 
of 20,661/. IIX. 4</. Between the land abutments, Eflex Bridge 
is 250 feet long, and 51 feet broad ; being feven feet wider than 
Weftminfter Bridge, which is only 44 feet broad, although 
more than four times the length of the other. Eflex Bridge 
coniifts of five femicircular arches, the centre and wideft of 
which is 4H feet fpan. It is of very eafy afeent, and con- 
fefledly a mafter-piece of workmanfhip. 

Places of Amusement. In thefe Dublin does not abound. 
The Rotunda has already been mentioned, from its connexion 
M'ith the Lying in Hofpital. 

The Theatre. Nothing in the appearance of the Theatre 
intitles it to particular notice: it is of moderate fize, and rather 
humbly than fplendidly decorated. It has ferved as a nurfery 
for much of the talent which has been moil: fucccfsfully dif- 
played in London, and fometimes as a retreat for thofe whom 
caprice had removed from the height of public favour, or whom 
age or infirmity had rendered defirous of more eafe than a 
London engagement affords. 

Streets anp Squares. The improvement of the city in 
recent times has at leaft kept pace with, if' it has not out- 
llripped, that of any otljer city or town in the Britifh domi¬ 
nions. The improvement of Sackville-ftreet and Dame-ftreet, 
the building of Merrion-fquare, and many other grand and 
beautiful undertakings of the fame kind, Ihew at once the un- 
extinguifhed fpirit and the increafing profperity of the people. 

St. Stephen’s Green. The fpacious area, called Saint 
Stephen’s Green, is efteemed the largeft Square in any city in 
Europe : the circumference, by the houfes, has been nioft com¬ 
monly eftimated an Englift mile, but is fomewhat about two 
hundred yards fhort of that meafurement. The houfes around, 
are moftly in the modern plain tafte of building, and of brick ; 
fom^are large dwellings, with high flights of fteps to the doors, 
which give them a reiipe£lable, if not a grand appearance. 
Tnclofed by a low wall, from a carriage-way around, is a broad 
gravel-walk, which encompafles the Green, from which it is 
divided by a fofle. On each fide of the walks are lime-trees, 
wMch, when in leaf, diffufe an effea and cheerfulnefs, which 
without them the fquare could not impart. In the centre of 
the Green is an equeftrian ftatue of George II. in a Roman 
military habit, caft in brafs by Van Noft, and ereaed in 1758, 
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Each coaft of Ireland furniihes a number of detached 
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Eastern* Beginning with the eaft' from the bay of Car- 
rickfergusy the fitft are, 

The Coplands. Thefe two iilands are named after a family 
which formerly flouriflicd in Ulidia. 

Sorry. The next is the Ifle of Bbrry; and there are on 
that fide no others worth obferving in coaftiiig toward the 
Ihore of Dublin; for thofe of Loughlane, and one or • two 
fmall ones in the haven of Carlingford, and fome other mere 
rocks difperfed in the fea, are too inconfiderable to be noticed. 

Holm Patrick, or tlie Ifle of St. Patrick, lies on the coafl: of 
Dublin ; it is fo called, at leaft traditionally, in memory of that 
faint’s landing there in 432, from whence he paflTed over to the 
Continent, to plant Chrillianity there. 

Skerres. The rocky iflands, called the Skerres, arc next to 
thefe; and on the fame coaft is Lambey, called Limnas by 
Pliny} and by Ptolemy, Lirnni; where, as tradition goes, St. 
Nellan was frequent in watching, falling, and praying. 

Dalkey. Dalkey lies three miles foutherly from hence, called 
by fome St. Bennet’s liland ; from whence coailing along the 
ihore, by the lands,- called the North, Middle, and Soutli 
Grounds, Teamen come to Legeri, or the little iiland belong¬ 
ing to the county of Wexford, perhaps the fame as the Edros 
of Pliny. Next to thefe are thofe called the Soltes I/lands, 
which are thought likcwife to belong to this county. 

Southern Isi.a>nds. Proceeding now to the fouth-eaft and 
fouthern coalls, the fir ft little ifland is that called Capel, three 
or four miles diilant from the port of Youghal. More to the 
fouth are Gotten IJland, DiJJon, DacoUon, Cray, and liouhin ; 
with others of lefs note. 

More to the weft appears the ifland called byfsamenC/rprCiirr/’, 
where St. Kiaran the elder was born ; and lower ni the Bay of 
Baltimore are many other iflands, among whicli ar Inijyiircatt 
and Imjhkircan, Anghra, the long ifland, the ifle called the 
Hor/e, and lower in the Bay of Bantry the Ifle of IVhtddy. 

Western Islands. On the fouth-weft, at fome diftance in 
the main, appear three iflands, the greateft, called the Co%v, 
the fecond the Bull, the third the Calf. In t!ie mouth of the 
river Kilmar, are alfo fome fmall iflands} and pe.n Is are found 
in the (hells of this river, and on the neighbouring coaft. 

Skeleges. In the Main are alfo the three Skelegt^, oeing rocky 
iflands} in one of which was an Abbey, dedicated to St. Mi¬ 
chael, but afterward-s tranllated to the continenr. 

Valentia. Next to thefe is the Ifland of Valentia, or Dariryx 
which for fome miles over again ft the (horc of Kerry, is divided 
with a fmall frith from the continent. 

Blajkets. More to the north lie the Blq/kets, with the ad- 
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jacent rocks ; Inis Cutte^ or Inis Cathaigy arc within the mouth 
of the river Shannon, and were an epifcopal fee. 

IJles of Arran. The three iflands of Arran lie at the entrance 
of the Bay of Galway, the biggeft is called Killenoyy the next 
Kitromuy and the third Shere; but others diftinguilh them by 
the names of inifeery Itnfmnney anci Arranmore : the laft is the 
chief of them, lignifying Great Arrany and called likewife Am- 
7 ian~emb, or Aran of the Saints, from the fepulchre of the faints 
buried there. In 1661, thefe ifles gave title to an earl, in the 
perfon of Richard, fecond fon to J.imes, Duke of Ormond; but 
he dying without iffue male, the honour was revived by Wil¬ 
liam III., and conferred on Charles Butler, brother to the late 
Duke, in 1693. 

There are many little iflands between Arran and 'the conti¬ 
nent ; but mote to the north : among others, are Ardillany 
IlanenvraheTy Inijbarkey the Ifland of CointSy and Inis-be-findy 
that is, the ifland of White Heifery where great heaps of amber- 
greafe are fometimes found. On the fame coafk appear Inis- 
turk and Cerey, between thefe and the continent lie many little 
iflands in the Bay of Sarifol, next the two Achilsy or Akils, the 
greater and the lot's ; and that rock, fo well known to feamen, 
called the Black Rock, and then Ini/ker and Da-vilan. 

Nortiieun Islands. After fome fmall iflands w’hich lie 
'.it the mouth of the river Erer, and the ports of Donegal and 
Calabar, are the ifles called the North rirransy to diflinguifh 
them from the other Arrans already mentioned j near to which 
lie the rocks which feamen call the Stags: next arc Cladagh 
and Torrcy more to the caft, lying eight miles from the con¬ 
tinent, and a pretty fertile foil. 

Inis Oen^ Inis Oen, or the Ifland of Eugenius, though called 
an ifland, is indeed a peninfula, and joined to the continent by 
an ifthmus; the greateft ornament of which is Londonderry. 

Strahal. The next are Ghjfedy and Strahaly or Inis Strahaly 
being rocky iflands, frequented by tortoifes that betake them- 
fclves thither to deep and breed. 

Raghlin. Next to thefe are the Skerresy and after them 
Raghliny which is part of the county of Antrim, diflant a league 
from the continent, and is called Rionea by Pliny; but the Irifh 
hiftorians call it Rocartiy or Recrain. 

Nine Maids. Between that and the continent lie fome fmall 
iflands, and more fouthward nine rocky ones, called the Nine 
Maidsy not far from the peninfula of Magie ; and next to thefe 
are the Coplandsy already noticed. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE. 


FOURTH GENERAL DIVISION. 

SETTLEMENTS AND COLONIES. 

1 T NDER this head it is purpofed to give an account of 
^ the Dependencies of. the Britifh Crown in all parts of 
the World. 


EUROPE, 

THE ISLE OF MAN. 

Situation. Man is an ifland in the Irifli fea, dillant from 
St. Bee’s Head, in Cumberland, thirty nautical miles; from 
Burrow-head, in Scotland, iixtecn ; and from Strangford, in 
Ireland, twenty-fcven miles; the latitude of the middle of 
the ifland being fifty-four degrees and fixtecn minutes north. 
Its length rather exceeds thirty miles, and its breadth ten, at 
the greateft width; and running out to very narrow points at 
the extreme ends. The circumference is feventy miles, and the 
contents of the whole two hundred and twenty fquare miles; 
of which, the centre is wholly occupied by a range of heathy 
mountains, now partially exhibiting cultivated fpots. This 
ifle, although forming the centre of the Britifh empire, and oc¬ 
cupying a very confpicuous ftation in the neighbourhood of 
many powerful ftates, was ybt fo little known to or noticed by 
the ancients, that the natives account for its acknowledged 
obfeurity in thofe early times, by aferibing its concealment to 
magical arts. 

Name. The name of Man is fuppofed by fome to refer to 
its fituation amidft furrounding kingdoms, from the Saxon 
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word Maog,” or “ Amongothers believe it to be derived 
from Mauiie, the furname of St. Patrick \ but the natives, who 
call it in their own language Manning, have a tradition that is 
was fo defignated from a prince, who is Hill the hero of their 
fables, called Mananan. 

Settlement. This country has been in early times colo¬ 
nized by dilFerent ftates. According to tradition, the lirll pof- 
feflbrs were the ancient Britons; but on the irruptions of the 
northern nations, the Ifle of Man became fubje£l to the Scots, 
who were expelled by one Cunedan, a Dane ; for his ferocious 
courage furnamed the Dragon of the Ifle. He, who is believed 
by the natives to be the founder and the legiflator of their king¬ 
dom, is by them called Mananan Mac Lyr : th^ pretend that 
he was fon to a king of Ulfter, and brother to Fergus II. who 
reflored the monarchical government in Scotland, 111422. The 
hiftory of the ifland contains little that is worthy of notice. It 
was a feparate dominion, although its fovereigns were fubjects 
of England or of Scotland. After feveral viciffitudes it fell 
into the poflellion of Henry .Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
firft the ally and afterwards the enemy of Henry IV., in con- 
fequence of whofe rebellion, the ifland was feifed to the king’s 
ufe, by Sir William and Sir John Stanley. To Sir John 
the king made a grant for one year, in 1406, which was after¬ 
ward revoked, and a new grant pafled the great feal in 1407, 
bellowing the ifland, Callle Peel, and lordfliip of Man, and all 
the iflands pertaining thereto, with all royalties, regalities, and 
franchifes, on him and his heirs, in as full and ample a manner 
as had been granted to any former lord or king, to be held of 
the crown of Great Britain, per hotnagium legiunty paying to the 
king a call of falcons at his coronation. The fovereignty thus 
bellowed remained long in the family of Stanley. Sir Thomas, 
created firft Lord Stanley, and afterward, for his great fervices 
to Henry VII. in Bofworth-licld, Earl of Derby, was the third 
fovereign of this line. His grandfon and immediate fucceflbr 
Thomas, refigned the title of king, hitherto borne by its fovc- 
rcigns, choofing, as he ftatel in a letter to his fon, to be con- 
fidered a great lord rather than a petty king. In 1651, when 
the loyal and gallant James, commonly called the great Earl of 
Derby, was taken prifoner by the rebels, and himfelf executed 
as a traitor, the ifland was bellowed by the parliament on Lord 
'Fairfax. He held the power only'from 1652 till 1661 or 1662, 
when the king of England being reltored, Charles, Lord Derby, 
was reinllated. Earl Charles was involved, during his whole 
life, in the difficulties arifing from narrow circumftances ; yet, 
by obferving a ftri£l economy, and by fome judicious fales and 
purchafes, he fucceeded in laying a foundation which cventu- 
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sJly reftorcd, in fome degree, the wealth of the family. In 
1672, William, Earl of Derby, fucceedetfto this inheritance ; 
and dying without iffue in 1703, his brother James became Lord 
of Man. At his acceffion, the ifle was once more in a ftate 
nearly approaching to deftruftion. The leafes granted for three 
lives had nearly expired; and as no provifion had been made 
relative to their renewal, the negle£t of agriculture had become 
fo general, that repeated feafons of fcarcity, almoft approaching 
to famine, had occurred. The people, wholly given up to the 
filhery, or to the purfuit of a contraband trade, were dependent 
on the oppofite coafts for the corn required for their fuftenance. 
Biihop Wilfon was the firft who had courage to point out to 
the Earl how entirely this injurious fyftem had originated in the 
lords of the iflands themfelves. His judicious remonftrance 
being fecondcd by one equally firm and refpe«El:ful from the 
Keys, induced his Lordftiip to grant to his dependants that act 
of fettlement which is juftly confidcred as the Manx Magna 
Charta, as by it the poffeflbrs wore firmly eftablilhed in their 
lands, and the defeent arranged in perpetuity, on payment of 
certain fixed fines, rents, and duties to the lord. 

From this aufpicious period, the progrefs of improvemetit 
has been decided, though its firll: advances were fomewhat im¬ 
peded by the prevalence of the fmuggling trade and other ad¬ 
ventitious circumftances, only conquerable by time. James, 
the ninth earl of Derby, dying without children in 1736, the 
lordfhip of Man devolved on James Murray, firft Duke of 
Athol, by the Lady Amelia Sophia, daughter of James, fevonth 
earl of Derby ; whilft the earldom palled in the male lino to 
Sir Edward Stanley, defeended from Thomas the firft earl. 

Soon after the accelfion of the Duke of Athol, the Britifti 
government, finding all other means employed to check the 
illicit trade ineffectual, made overtures to purchafe his right 
and reveft it in the crown ; but, as the duke expreffed great 
reluftance to comply with this propofition, the aifair was fuf- 
fered to ftand over, on his promife to impofe fuch reftraints on 
the people as ftiould proteft the revenue from further injury. 
The efforts of the duke, if indeed they were faithfully enforced 
by his agents, proving ineffcdtual, and he dying in I 7 < 54 » leaving 
only one daughter, Charlotte Baronefs Strange, who was united 
in marriage to her coufin, the male heir to the dukedom, his 
Grace, in right of his wife, thus became pofleffed alfo of the 
Ifle of Man ; and fcarcely was he fettled in the property, when 
the queftion of the reveftment was again brought forward; 
and in January, 17651 a bill was prefented to the Houfe of 
Commons for more cffcftually preventing the mifehiefs to tl:e 
revenue and commerce of Great Britain and Ireland from the 
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clandeftine and illicit trade to and from the Ifle of Man. The 
Duke and Duchefs having petitioned and been heard by counfel, 
a negotiation was entered into, and they jointly offered (though 
with every exprcllion of relu£lance at the facrifice impofed on 
them) to refign their fovcreign rights in the Ifle of Man, for the 
fum of 70,000/.; and on thefe terms a treaty was concluded 
and carried into efFcdl by an a£t: of parliament. This transfer 
gave great difratisfa6tion to the people of the ifland; the more 
..s they had never been regularly apprized of it while in pro" 
grefs, their Houfe of Keys never affembled, nor their confent 
to fuch a change in their political condition obtained or even 
defired. 

In the endeavour to extirpate fmuggling, fuch reftraints 
were impofed on trade, that it was found ncceflary to difpatch 
three commiflioners to England, to reprefent the miferable 
condition of the inhabitants, and endeavour to obtain redrefs. 
Happily this fucceeded : fome claufes of unneceffary feverity 
were repealed, and encouragements held out to the fair trader. 
From this time, the chara£fer and fituation of the Manx has 
been gradually improving ; the advantage of being governed by 
a great nation, inflead of a petty lord, is univerfally felt. 
Thofe who had already accumulated large gains from the con¬ 
traband trade, were, by the change, obliged either to fit down 
upon the lands they had acquired, and turn their thoughts to 
agriculture, or to embark their capital in regular commerce. 
Very few funk back into the ftate of apathy formerly indulged, 
luduftry, though ill directed, had been awakened j fome luxu¬ 
ries, too, had crept in, which, though not always beneficial to 
individual character, are ftill, up to a certain height, univerfally 
produ^five of national advantage. 

But whatever purfuits were fuperinduced, the herring-fifhery, 
fupported by ancient habits and early aflbeiation, was regarded 
as the chief good ; and to this purfuit, requiring neither talent 
nor labour, the mafs of the peafantry flill confined their hopes 
and exertions; on which account agriculture, with its mode¬ 
rate returns and permanent advantages, was yet almoll en¬ 
tirely negledled. 

The Duke of Athol, in making a fale of the ifland, had re- 
ferved all his feudal rights as lord of the foil, with certain other 
profits coming under the fame defeription. But thefe were fo 
ftrenuoufly refifted, that in 1790, his Grace reforted to Parlia¬ 
ment to eftabFifh his mutilated privileges, and on his petition, 
after much contention, a bill was brought in: the Keys peti¬ 
tioned againfl that claufe which affefted the infular rights; and 
at length, after fevere debate, the bill was thrown out. 

In 1791, a cafe was prefented to the Privy Council, contain¬ 
ing 
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ing fucli ftrong allegations, that conimiffioners were appointed 
to vifit the ifland, and make a thorough inveftigation, both as 
to the particulars in difpute, and alfo into the general ftate of 
tlie revenues, proiluce, and.trade. Tlie refult of this inquiry 
proved, that the fum of 70,000/. given for the celTion had been 
calculated on a revenue ill managed and unfairly collcded j 
confequently, falling much fhort of what, uinlcr a better fyftem, 
it might have produced ; and that, in other refpeffs, the pro¬ 
perty meant to have been, referved to the noble complainant, 
was utineceflarily crippled. In confequence of this report, a 
frclli bill was offered in 1805, on which the former contentions 
were renewed in both Houfes ; and. at length the affair was 
decided, the manorial rights clearly afcertained and effablilhed, 
and an additional fum of 3,000/. per annum out of the con- 
folidated fund was fettled on the Duke and his heirs for ever. 

General Description. The fcenery of the Ifle of Man, 
except on the north fide, where it is well wooded, has no great 
beauties j there is nothing to elevate or allonifli, and not much < 
to admire. The ifland is divided into two unequal portions by 
a chain of moderately high mountains, running from north-eaft 
to fouth-we(l, broken at one part, between Mount Kreevey and 
South Barrule. The moft confiderable fummits are Snawfel 
and North and South Barrule, the laft two forming its extre¬ 
mities. The height of Snawfel, by the barometer, is 580 
yards above the level of the fca; and the two Barrulcs arc in- 
confiderably lower 

Rivers. The high land between North Barrule and Mount 
Kreevey gives rife to feveral rivers, the chief of which empty 
rhemfelves into the fca at Ramfey, at Laxey, and at Douglas. 
Ramfey river is the longcft; and the flat country, through 
which it finally runs, permits fpring-tides to produce their 
effeft upon -it two miles from the fea. The northern branch 
of Douglas river rifes on the weftern fide of Mount Garrahan. 
The northern fide of South Barrule contributes a portion of 
its waters to Peele river, and another to the river of Glenmay. 
The fouthern fide fends forth a flreamlet, one of the branches of 
Cajlletoivn river, which joins the other branch a little above 
Athol bridge, running nearly fouth. All the flreams are very 
(hallow; and fmaller ones, not large enough in fummer to turn 
a mill, are very frequent. 

Minerals. The mineral produffions of this ifle are of 
little value or curiofity. The chief metallic repofitories are 
veins of lead and copper ores near Laxey, at Foxdale, and at 
Bredahead, near Fort Erin. 

Climate. The climate of the Ifle of Man is rather milder 
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in winter than that of the neighbouring fhores; froil and inow 
being of very fliort continuance. The heat of fummer, on the 
other hand, is not fo great: the harvefts are confequently late : 
the grain does not arrive at its full fize; and the ftraw for 
fodder is lefs valuable. Frofts feldom make their appearance 
before Chriftmas, and latterly have been fo flight as little to 
impede vegetation. Gales of wind and falls of rain are fre¬ 
quent, and of long duration. In the fpring, they render the 
feeding difficult and incomplete, and are very prejudicial to the 
tender {hoots of corn. 

Population. Mr. Curwen fays, that at \he commence¬ 
ment of the Lift century,* the number of inhabitants on the 
ifland vas under ten thoufand. In 1755, he computes them 
at fifteen thoufand. In 1777, only twelve years after the re- 
veftment, tlic numbers had increafed to twenty thoufand ; and 
they are now eftimated at thirty-five thoufand. 

Towns. The towns and places which principally demand 
* notice are, Douglas, Caftletown, Derby Haven, the Calf of 
Man, Peel Town, Ramfey, and Laxey. The villages are all 
on the coaft, the interior being chiefly divided into fmall farms, 
or left in wild commons. 

Douglas. This town, from various caufes, has a pre¬ 
eminence over all the others, both in trade and population, 
although it is not the feat of government. The approach by fea 
prefents a moft impofing afpe£l: on turning either of the 
heads that form the fcmicircle of the bay, which is of confider- 
able extent, the eye takes in at once a variety of obje£l:s cal¬ 
culated to raife fairy hopes of the interior. On the centre 
{lands the magnificent free-{tone palace of the Duke of Athol, 
called Mona Caflle : the hill behind this manfion is planted 
and cultivated, fo as to draw forth and embellilh all its natural 
advantages, though the fpace devoted to this purpofe does not 
exceed five or fix acres. At a {hort diflance, is a neat and ele¬ 
gant villa belonging to Colonel Steuart; and in addition to thefe, 
feveral modern houfes, at different elevations, overhang the bay, 
and give an air of modcft opulence and comfort to the whole. 
In a recefs at the fouth fide rifes the town with a handfome 
pier} and a light-houfe, of clallical elegance. The whole bay 
is two miles acroL, and is fheltered from ail winds except the 
north-eall; both its points are rocky and dangerous, and in the 
middle is a bed of rocks, called « Connifter,” on which, in the 
{formy feafon, many veflels find their de{tru£i:ion. 'Phe whole 
town, which is neither elegant nor commodious, forms a tri¬ 
angle, the longeft fide extending from the bridge to the pier, 
but as buildings are riling in every diredlion, this ihape will 
foon be loll. The pier is in length five hundred and twenty 
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feet. III breadth forty, and handfomely paved with free-ftone. 
At the diftance of four hundred feet it fuddenly expands fifty 
feet to the right: this part being raifed forms a femicircle, to 
which there is an afcent by a flight of fteps, and in the centre 
of the area is the light-houfe, which, according to the opinion 
of nautical men, is more to be celebrated for its beauty than 
utility, being fituated confiderably within Douglas Head, and 
fo nearly on a level with the town, that its light is often con¬ 
founded with that of the neighbouring houfes. The harbour, 
which is efteemed the bell dry one in the Irifh Channel, ad¬ 
mits veflels of confiderable burthen, at high water, clofe to the 
quay. The Cuitom-Houfe is the befl; building in the town, 
and conveniently placed for bufinefs. The new ftreets in the 
fuburbs are well fituated, and well conftrufted for comfort and 
accommodation. The Aflcmbly Room is fpacious, but not 
elegaftt or even neat. A theatre has been ere^ed, but the en¬ 
couragement being infufiicient to induce good performers to 
make even temporary vifits, the building is diverted to other 
purpofes. Among the mod promifing edablifhments, are a 
public library and reading-room. There is only one printing- 
prefs in the ifland, from whence a newfpapcr ifTucs weekly. 

In Douglas is a fmall chapel, dedicated to Saint Matthew; 
but the place of worftiip mod frequented is a new church, a 
little above the town, which is neatly finifhed, and where the 
pews let at a very high rate. The pariih-church, called Kirk- 
Braddan, is at a didance of two miles: there are, befide thefe, 
a Methodid meeting-houfe, a Frefbyterian chapel, and alfo one 
for Catholics. 

The town has alio a fchool for education on Dr. BelFs plan; 
a houfe of reception for the poor, who are maintained without 
a rate, by contributions colleded after divine fervice } hot and 
cold baths; and a pod-office for the whole ifle, for which a 
packet from England is made up every Monday. 

Cq/iletown. Although tradition has handed down no au¬ 
thentic account of the antiquity of the four principal towns, 
yet there is reafon to believe that Cadletown, or, as it was ori¬ 
ginally called, Rufhen, is the mod ancient; and that it may 
have been nearly coeval with the cadle, though the furround¬ 
ing buildings, not being framed like that for duration, mud have 
been many times renewed fince the fird formation of the town. 
All thofe now in exidence appear to have been raifed within 
the lad century,- except one, now the George Inn, but formerly 
the abode of the lieutenant, and of the lord himfelf, when on 
the ifland. The venerable cadle was eredled in 960, by Gut- 
tred, the fecond Danifh prince in fuccelfion from King Orry- 
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This buiUUng) which is remarkable for folidity, bears a llrong 
refemblance, and was probably conftru£led on the fame plan 
with the caftle of Elfineur, in Denmark. It is of a figure not 
eafily defcribed. A fort of ftone glacis runs Tound the keep, 
and includes fome other buildings now fallen to ruin. This 
glacis was added by Cardinal Wolfey, during the time that he 
was guardian to Edward, Earl of Derby. Within the walls 
are fome convenient and partly modernifed apartments, appro¬ 
priated to the ufe of the Lieutenant-Governor, and alfo a large 
court-room devoted to public ufe. On the walls are three 
confined buildings where the records are kept, and the buiinefs 
of the Rolls Office is conduced. There are alfo two rooms 
fometimes granted as an indulgence to perfons confined for 
debt; but the great mafs of unfortunate perfons of this do- 
feription have hitherto been crowded together in thofe apart¬ 
ments fet apart for that ufe ; whilft felons were confined In the 
interior of the keep. Thefe were in a very bad Hate, but 
great improvements have been recently effected. Caftletown 
being the refidence of the Lieutenant-Governor, and ufually 
alfo of the Southern Deemfter j and as all law proceedings are 
conducted there, it mull be confidered as the metropolis of the 
ifland. The ftreets are regular and airy : in the centre is an 
open fpace or fquare, around which are feveral very excellent 
houfes, and at one end a neat and well appointed chapel. The 
Keys have a houfe appropriated to their ufe, but it is a mean 
building. The free-fehool is confidered a very beneficial infti- 
tution: it owes its rife to Bilhop Barrov.', who founded it in 
order to fecure a fucceffion of lludcnts, who fhould be properly 
educated for the miniftry. The town has an affembly-room, 
a reading-room, and is the feat of the ifland bank. 

Derby Haven. About a mile and a half‘acrofs the fands is 
the iflihmus which joins the peninfula, called Langnefs Point, 
to the Ihore, and by its bend on one fide forms an excellent and 
fecure creek, called Derby Haven, where are the remains of a 
round tower, built by the Earl of Derby in 1603. This was 
no doubt a commanding point, and much better calculated to 
repel an enemy than Callle Rulhen. Near the fort at Derby 
Haven are the ruins of a church, by fome fuppofed to have 
been a cathedral. It is now ufed as a place of interment for 
Catholics. 

Port Erin. About two nriles weft of Caftletown is Pori le 
Moray; and a little beyond that Port Erin^ a romantic fecluded 
bay, offering an excellent harbour. Near this place are the 
Giants* Quoiting Stones, as they are called, being large mafies 
of unhewn flate ftanding erc£l; and a little further is a barrow, 
called Fairies* Hill, very generally believed to owe its rife to the 
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labours of thofe vilionary beings, but, in reality, thrown up in 
commemoration of Reginald, King of Man, who was flain in 
fingle combat by Ivar, in 1248. 

The Calf. From Fort Erin it is ufual to make the paffage 

to the fmall illand called The Calf always an object of cu- 
rioficy to vifitors} the diftance from which place is three 
miles j the circumference of Calf is computed to be five miles, 
including an area of fix hundred acres. A very fmall part of 
this furface is converted into arable land, but the whole forms 
a fine (heep-walk. It is tithe free, and, except in the garden 
of the farmer, there is not a tree or flirub on the whole ifland. 
Rabbits abound every where, and are a great fource of profit 
in the fpring. The Calf is alfo the refort of immenfe num¬ 
bers of fea-fowl, who form a moft flriking and pii£furefque 
fhcw from the water, fitting in innumerable tiers, one above 
another, on their nefts in the clefts of the rocks. The fcenery 
is uncommonly bold and beautiful, cfpecially when thus adorned 
by its white-breafted inhabitants. 

Peel. Peel, which was originally called Holm Town, is 
twelve miles diftant from Douglas, and eight from Caflilctown; 
it is more remarkable for its ancient than its prefent rank. In 
the feudal times, this town muft have derived confcquence 
from its vicinity to the caftle, and when the fmuggling trade 
was at its height, Peel was a fiation of importance, but it is 
now little more than a narrow, dirty, filhing town. The popu¬ 
lation is cfiimated at twelve hundred ; the bay abounds with 
excellent fiflt, and on this coaft the herrings have, for many 
years, been taken in the greateft abundance. 

Peel Cajlle ftands on a peninfula about one hundred yards 
weft of the town ; at low water it is joined to the main land 
by a ftone-wall, fltelving to the top. Formerly, the approach 
was by a flight of fteps, but time has rendered them nearly 
ufelefs, and travellers now make their way to the ruins by 
clambering over the rocks. Until the reveftment of the ifland 
in the Britifli government, this fortrefs was garrifoned by na¬ 
tive troops in the pay of the lortl, who ufually gave them Eng- 
liflt officers j but, at the fale of the royalty, the armoury was 
cleared of the match-locks and other ancient weapons, the gar- 
rifon reduced, and the whole has been fufFered to fall into a 
(bate of ruin. The remains, however, have yet an impofihg 
appearance, the walls are ftill flanked by towers, and the out¬ 
line is pretty well defined ; it inclofes an irregular polygon of 
two acres. The building was originally compofed of a fort of 
red flate, winged and faced in many parts with red ftone. 
Almoft in the centre is a fquare pyramidical mound of earth, 
each of its fides facing one of the cardinal points. The admea- 
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furement of this elevation is feventeen yards, and it is fur- 
rounded by a ditch five feet and a half broad, but of the ufc 
for which it was deiigned no account is extant} it is conjec¬ 
tured either to have been an eminence whence a commander 
might harangue the troops, or, with more probability, the bu¬ 
rial place of fome great perfonage. In this fortrefs two emi¬ 
nent perfons have been imprifoned; Elenor, wife to Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloudeiter, in the reign of Henry VI., and the great 
Earl of Warwick, who, on one of his reverfes, was baniihed to 
this iiland, and detained here. Vifithin the cafile walls are the 
remains of two cathedrals, one dedicated to St. Patrick, and 
believed to be the firft Chriftian church erefked here; the 
other, inferibed to St. Germain, and built about 1245. This 
laft is deferibed by feveral ancient authors, particularly Wal¬ 
dron, as having been richly ornamented, and abounding in 
monumental inferiptions; but if they ever exifted they are now 
decayed. 

Three miles from Peel is the celebrated Tynwald Mount. 
Its appearance is pleafing from the neatnefs with which its 
fingular form is preferved, and venerable from its antiquity, 
and the interelling purpofes to which it is entirely dedicated. 
It is a circular barrow, of moderate height, formed into a 
pyramid of three circles, the loweft being about eighty yards 
in circumference, and the top not more than feven feet in dia¬ 
meter. Oii this, when the Icgillative aflembly is collected, a 
canopy and chair are placed for the lord, ovhis deputy, and the 
different officers, clergy and keys, take their refpeftive flations 
below him, whilft the furrounding area is filled with the 
people. Near the mount (lands St. John’s Chapel, from whence, 
after prayers and a fermon, the feveral perfons forming tlie 
Tynwald court move in proceffion to the mount, the ancient 
formulae being (till obferved \ though from the great change of 
circumftances which has taken place fince the origin of the 
inftitution, the ceremony is fo completely divefied of the dig¬ 
nity of former days, that it excites little attention, and hardly 
now affords a holiday-gaze to the mob. 

Ramfey. The approach to the town of Ram fey lies over a 
Rone-bridge of three arches, which croffes the Sulley river. 
The town is fmall and irregular ; but derives a flight degree of 
importance from being the feat of juflice for the norfhem dif- 
triQ. There is a pier which runs out a few hundred feet to 
fea, and is terminated by a light-houfe; the bay is fpacious, 
and the anchorage good, but the harbour, from negle£l, has 
become nearly ufelefs, and will only afford fhelter to vefiels of 
very iinall bunhen. The country about Ramfey, as well as 
the neighbourhood, is far fuperior to tire town; the former 
1. ■ 14 being 
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being in a bigb ftate of cultivation, and chiefly inliabited by 
native families of condderable refpe^ability, amongft whom a 
pleafant aflbciation is kept up; nor do they fo decidedly ex¬ 
clude ftrangers from all participation in their hofpitality, as is 
fometimes done in other parts of the iiland. 

Laxey, This is a village of little trade, CQmpofed of about 
thirty houfes, the retreat of fifliermcn; but the glen is deferr¬ 
ing of notice, for the romantic beauty of its fcenery. It is well 
planted with trees; about half way up are fome copper-mines, 
from whence' no great advantages have as yet been derived, 
though they are occafionally worked; a little way up the valley 
is a flax fpinning-mill. Kirk Lorian, the pariih-church, is a 
mile from the village. At fome diftance on the road to Douglas, 
are twelve ftones placed in an oval form ; juft without the 
oval are two others, fix feet high, one of which is cloven from 
top to bottom : the whole are ere£fed on a mound of earth, 
elevated four or five feet; in the centre of which is an excava¬ 
tion feven feet long and three wide: the natives have conne£Ied 
feveral fupernatural tales with this fpot, but they give no ra¬ 
tional account of its origin \ moft probably the whole is a 
remnant of Druidifm. 

Religion. The founder of Chriftianity in the Ifle of Man 
was St. Patrick, who, in the year 444, making a voyage with a 
company of thirty religious perfons from Liverpool to Ireland, 
was, by. the interpofition of Providence, driven into this ifland, 
where he arrived in the latter end of the reign of Mananan 
Mac Lyr, whom he found, together with his people, funk in 
idolatry, and, as he fays, much given to magic. His eloquence, 
and the miracles he performed, were fo perfuafive, that in three 
years he and his followers effefted the converfion of tbe na¬ 
tives, or expelled thofe who remained obftinate in their errors. 
Germanus was his fucceflbr, and from that time the fee has 
been pretty regularly filled. 

Bishopric. The fee of this ifland Is termed the Bilhopric 
of Sodor and Man. The origin of the former title is doubtful. 
Beatfon com enures, that the word Sodor is a corruption of 
creonjf (our Saviour), to whom the cathedral of Iona was dedi¬ 
cated ; while others imagine that it is a corruption of Suder 
(Southern) ; the Norwegians being accuftomed to call the moi^ 
northern Hebrides Nordereys t and the fouthem, of which Iona 
is one, Sudereys. All the laft mentioned iflands were in the 
diocefe of the Bifliop of Sodor. The derivations already given 
relate to Iona or the Southern Hebrides; but a charter is fti|l 
extant, dated 1505, wherein Thomas'Earl of Derby and Lord 
of Man, confirms to Huam Helketb, bifliop thereof, all. the 
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landft ufually pertaining to the bifhopric : and this charter woulJ. 
induce a belief that the word Sodor was derived from the little- 
iilanfd contiguous to Peel, on which is placed the cathedral of 
Man. It runs thus ; Ecd^am caihedrahm SanHt Germa»i h. 
Helm, Seder, vel Peh veeatam, eeel^atnque Sanfli Patrietl ihulem 
H Joeum ^ajaium tn quo ecelefia pr^ala Jtta fimtP For fomo 
time, the bilhops were occafionally appointed by the king of 
the iile, occaflonally eled^ed by the clergy, but ever iince the 
acceffion of the houfe of Stanley, the King, or Lord of Man, 
has conftantly appointed, and it is referved to him in the a£l of 
1765. Among the bilhops of So.'lor and Man may be found 
feveral of the brighteft ornaments of the ecclefiaftical name, as 
Dr. Ifaac Barrow, Dr. Thomas Wilfon, whofe life and miniftry 
were formed upon the apoftolic model, and his fucceflbr Dr. 
Mark Hildefley, who completed the tranflation of the Holy 
Scriptures into the Manx language, a talk left imperfect by 
Dr. Wilfon. The Bifhop being nominated by the Lord, the 
nomination is communicated to the King, who difmiiTes him to 
the Archbifliop of York for confecration. This is faid to be 
the reafon why the bifltop is not a lord of parliament, as none 
can have fuffrage in that Houfe who does not hold immediately 
of the King himfelf. By an a6l of parliament, the 33d 
Henry VIII. this bifhopric is declared in tlie province of 
York. The diocefe contains only 17 parifhes, of which five 
arc market-towns, the reft villages. 


Constitution, Laws, and Courts. 

Th£ King. The King of Great Britain has the appoint¬ 
ment of all the military, and the chief civil officers. He alone 
has the power of pardoning criminals j and may in council 
hear and finally determine all appends from the decifion of the 
governor or of the Keys. His confent is neceflary to the pair¬ 
ing. of all laws, and the prerogative of reje£Ifon is often 
exercifed. In 1798 feveral bills were returned altered to the 
Keys, one of which,'in its new form, they rejected. 

The Lohd. Whatever may have been the rights of the 
ancient kings of Man, their prefent reprefentative has a 
feigniory Or lordfliip paramount of thp higheft order. In hina 
are vefted iffie fianchiies or royal prerogatives, ufually iheident 
to foverei^ authority} 'fuch as the patronages of the bifhopric, 
efeheats, effefls of traitors and felons, wrecks of the fea, 
eftrays, deodat^, mines, dereK£); lands, chafes, (which werd 
cotnj^ifes in the fulieft extent the exclusive right to game,) 
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forcftSy parks, warrens, huntings, and pifcaries; all which are 
refer\’ed to the noble family of Athol in perpetuity, under die 
ancient honorary fervice of rendering two falcons to the king 
on his coronation day. 

Tr£ Governor. The Governor holds his o£Gice by His 
Majefty’s appointment He is chancellor, ex t^cioy and by 
himfelf or deputy hears appeals, not relative to land, from the 
deciOon of inferior courts, reverfing or confirming them ac¬ 
cording to his judgment. The confent of himfelf or of his 
lieutenant is necelTary to the making of a law; but not that 
of the lord proprietor, unlefs he is alfo governor or lieutenant. 
The proprietor may, however enter caveats againft-the King’s 
confent, and have his petition heard; and in or. about the 
year x 789 he actually did fo. The Duke of Athol is at prc- 
lent both lord and governor. He is bound by oath to deal 
truly and uprightly between the King and his fubjefts, and in¬ 
differently between party and party ; to call together, when he 
thinks it necelTary, the council of the ifle, and to do and per¬ 
form thefe and all other things appertaining to the government, 
and the poll and office of Governor-in-Chief and Captain- 
General, according to the purport and extent of his com- 
miffion. 

The Lieutenant-Governor. The Lieutenant-Governor, 
or Governor, as he was ufually called, pofTefled whatever power 
his lord or fovereign thought proper to confer, and this was 
ufually the whole. He was termed the reprefentative of Ma- 
jefty. The Scotch and Knglifli lord proprietors meddled little 
with internal affairs, and rarely vifited this dominion; the chief 
care of government devolved therefore upon the Lieutenant. 
'When the appointment came to be made by the King of Eng¬ 
land, the nature of the office became certain. The Lieutenant 
has now all the powers of the Governor during his abfence ; 
and none during his prefence, except what the Governor does 
not think proper to affume. It is not, however, his praAice 
to confent to the making of laws; as the ^i^atute books ihew 
only one inflance in which he has done fo, which was in i 
All other aOis fpecify the confent of the Governor-in-Chief, 
whether the Tynwald court be held before himfelf or the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Council. This body is convened at the pleafure of 
the Governor, to affift and advife him, as a privy or executive 
council; and alfo in the adminiftration of juftice, at hie chan¬ 
cery, exchequer, and appellate courts. It ufually confifts of 
the Lord Biftiop, the Receiver-General, the two Deemfters, 
the Clerk of the Rolls, the Water-Bailiff, and Attomey- 
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General, together with the Archdeacon, and the two Vicars- 
General. The duty of the Council, when not a£ling in their 
legiflative or judicial capacity, is, in cafes of emergency, to nO: 
for the public good in a fummary •way^ as in laying an em¬ 
bargo prohibiting the exportation of grain or viftuals in time 
of fcarcity, and fimilar a£ts of authority. K,erpe^ing the 

perfons who compofe and have a right to a feat and voice in 
the Council, which, with the Governor, forms the fecond 
branch of the legiflative power in the ifland, various opinions 
have been offered. In 1776, the Governor excluded from 
the Council the Bifhop and the Vicar-General, alleging that 
their feats ■ were held only through courtefy. The fpiritual 
officers, however, maintained their right; and the claim, al¬ 
though protefted againfl by the Attorney-General, was allowed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Deemsters. The Deemflers are judges of the higheft 
antiquity, and, till the palling of certain modern afis of Tyn¬ 
wald, which have abridged their authority, poflelTed a higher 
magiilerial power, both in the adminiilration of the common and 
criminal law, than any other judges in Europe. It is recorded 
that they governed the people by a Jus non feriptunty which 
was committed to their honour and fidelity as a thing holy and 
facred, and by them communicated to poflerity by oral tra¬ 
dition ; confequently, whatever they juridically pronounced, 
was received as law; whence, from all antiquity, and even to a 
recent period, the iflanders defignated their common law by the 
title of bree^-lawy zs being depoGted in the breafls of their 
Deemflers and Keys, and which only on important occaGons 
was divulged to the people. The Deemflers were always the 
lord’s chief judges of the common law, and privy-councillors; 
in the ancient court*rolis they are ftyled ** Jufticiarii domini 
regist'* and to this day, in civil matters, their jurifdi£lion is 
mod extenGve and unlimited; and in ail public a£ls andinflru- 
ments of legiflation, they Ggh their names apart from the other 
officers. From thefe circumflances, and from the nature of 
their oath, it may be inferred, that the Deemflers are not, in 
flri€lnefs, members of council, but attend the meetings of that 
body to give their advice, bearing a refemblance to the attend¬ 
ance of the twelve judges upon the Houfe of Lords. 

The House of Keys. The origin, antiquity, and conditu- 
tion of this body are loft in the obfeurity of time ; but its ex- 
iftence is confidered more recent than that of die Deemflers. 
The Keys are landholders, and their number is now twenty- 
ibur, but it was not always fo great. They have been referred 
tp as a Ic^flative power when only twelve : in one of the old 
ftatutes it is recorded, that, their exiftence was wholly at the 

15 will 
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win of the Lord, without whofe confent none were to be. This 
dccifion, which is dated to have been from the Deemfters, in 
anfwer to a queftion of Sir John Stanley, fecond Lord of Man, 
was exceedingly ill received, and although recorded in the 
ftatute-book, it was yet virtually refeinded almolt as foon as 
made. The original form of eleftion is no where mentioned 5 

but immediately after the above declaration, fuch was the ‘ fer¬ 
ment it excited, that it was thought prudent on the part of the 
Deputy-Governor, Byron, to grant the people a (hare in the 
eleftion. Accordingly, in 1422, he fent out his precept to 
the fix (headings, direfling them feverally to ele£f fix men, out 
of which fix he chofe four to reprefent their refpe&ive dif- 
tri£ls, and thefe made up the twenty-four Keys, by whofe ad¬ 
vice and concurrence, at that time, feveral laws and regulations 
were made. Why this mode of eledion has not been pre- 
ferved, or how the people have loft a right fo invaluable as that 
of choofing their own reprefentatives, is not explained ; cuftom 
has, however, completely abrogated this privilege, and the prac¬ 
tice now eftablifiied is, that when a vacancy happens, the re¬ 
maining members eleft two perfons, one of whom receives the 
approbation of the Governor, and thenceforward retains his 
feat for l^Fe, unlefs he vacates by voluntary refignation, accept¬ 
ing a place in council, or is expelled by the vote of the ma¬ 
jority for fome high crime or mifdemeanor. What mode 
would be adapted, if the Governor difapproved of both the 
nominations, is not fettled j nor is it known that the cafe has 
ever occurred. The Keys cannot afiemble without a fammons 
from the Governor, and his mandate diflblves the fitting with¬ 
out delay or demur. In the fepafate meetings of the Keys, 
the number of thirteen is required to form a houfe. They 
elcft their own Speaker, who holds his office for Itfe, and they 
decide by a majority. The qualifications of a member are, to 
be of full age, that is twenty-one years, and to poflefs landed 
property in the ifland. Non-refidence, or even being a foreigner, 
is no impediment to election. Their privileges were of more 
value in the feudal times than at prefent} they being exempt 
from all duties and fervices to the lord, and free to kill game 
in any part of the country. To charge a Key with mifcondufl 
in the performance of his duty, fubje£ts the offender to a pe¬ 
nalty and lofs of ears. This body have always pofleffed the 
confidence of the people, and though felf-ele£ted, feem never 
to have abufed their power. The office is attended with much 
trouble and no emolument } but it is every day rifiog in con- 
fideration, and places an individual in the fame relative ftation 
as being a member of the Houfe of Commons does in Great 
Britain. 

G g 3 The 
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SETTLEMENTS AND COLONIES. 


The Tynwaitd. This court is compofed of the Governor 
and Council, the Keys, and the Deemfters as afliflants. It is 
the ancient legiflature of the iiland, and by its ftatutes alone the 
inhahltants claimed to be governed. The name is by fome 
derived from two Danifli words, tingy an aflembly of the people, 
or court of juftice^ and •waMy a field or place, or pofiibly 
fenced} by others, from the Britilh words tyng and valy figni- 
fying ** the juridical hill.” 

This court, or affembly, was in ancient times held annually, 
or fometimes twice in a year, at a place called the Tynwald 
Mount, fituated about three miles from Peel. The way up 
this artificial elevation is by a flight of Heps of turf on the 
eaftern fide. The diameter of the fummit does not exceed 
feven feet. Round this, and three feet below it, is an annular 
plot about four feet wide} below is another, fix feet wide j 
and further down another, ftill wider. The circumference of 
the outer circle is nearly eighty yards} all the angles are 
rounded, and almoft the whole furface is of turf. This place 
of meeting was fufficiently commodious while the feat of go¬ 
vernment was at Peel Cafile, but fince the reveftment of the 
ifland in the crown, the aflembly has more generally been held 
at Caftle Rulhen. In former times the court was opened witli 
a grand proceflion, and held with all the circumftances which 
the ifland could afford to give it a folemn effefl} t ut in latter 
days thefe ceremonials have been much abridged and difre- 
garded. Formerly no law could have effe£t unlefs agreed to 
by the court, and proclaimed, by their order, in the Manx 
language from the Tynwald Mount. Since the reveftment, 
courts have been held, and ftatutes pafled for internal regula¬ 
tion, the propriety of which has never been qucftioned^ but 
the legiflature of England has aflumed the entire power of en- 
aAing laws refpef^ing the cuftoms or port-dues of the ifland, 
and alfo of regulating or prohibiting any manufaflures which 
might be liable to affe£l the revenue: in the internal economy 
and laws it has not interfered. 

CoVBTS OF Law. In the Ifle of Man are eftabliflied various 
courts of civil and criminal jurifdidlion; the principal of which, 
etclufive of the Houfe of Keys, are the Court of Chanceryy the 
Court of General Gaol Deliveryy the Court of Exchequery the 
Common Law or Sheading CourtSy the two Deem/lerd Courtsy 
the Court of Admiralty or Waier-Bail^s Courty the Eccl^- 
a/lieal CourtSy and the Courts of the High-Bailijf of each of the 
four principal towns j all which have an original jurifdi£lion, 
and controlling grounds of determination: but the courts pof- 
feffing appellate jurifdi£lion are the Keys, and His Maiefty 
in council. 


For 
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For the more convenient adminiftration of juftice, tlie illand 
is divided into two diftrifls, with a deemfter or judge for 
each i but the Courts of Chancery, General Gaol Delivery, 
Exchequer, and the fouthern Common Law Courts, are hold in 
Caftle Ruftien j and all the judges and law officers, except the 
ecclefiaflical, are commiffioned by His Majefty, durante bene 
plncito. Thefe diftri£i:s are fubdivided into fix (headings or 
divifions, over each of which is annually, about Midfummer, 
appointed by the Governor a coroner, with extenfive powers $ 
the name and office of ffieriff being here unknown. 

By the ancient confiitution, the King or his Lieutenant, 
aflllled by the Deemllers, Council, and Keys, took cognizance 
of alt pleas, civil and criminal; for the great Tynwald Court 
was originally held only for the promulgating of laws, and, 
like the Wiltcnagemote, or General Council of the Saxons, 
formed one fupreme court, or Aula Regiof for private juftice 
nnd public bufinefs ; and this did not interfere with the eccle- 
iiailical jurifdi£lion, for the exercife of which there were, from 
remote antiquity, feparate tribunals. But in later periods, as the 
iiland iucrenfod in population, commerce, and wealth; and 
confequently, when fuitors and caufes became more numerous, 
it was necelfary to infiitute the different courts before men¬ 
tioned. In all the courts, the party is at liberty to plead his 
own caufe; but in matters of importance, the trial is ufually 
conduifled by an advocate, who, by the fiatute of 1777, muft, 
nrft be commiffioned by the Governor, and take the 'ufual 
oaths. By this a£l;, if an attorney ffiould become bail in any 
caufe, or carry on any fuit by way of champerty, he fubje£ts 
himfelf to fine and iinprifonment at the diferetion of the court, 
and is rendered incapable of practifing in future. By the a£l 
of reveftment the courts were left untouched, excepting that, 
the Lord’s juridical authority being aboliffied, the court of His 
Majefty in council became the immediate, as well as the laft 
court of appeal from the jurifdidlions within the ille. 

Appeals. When an appeal to His Majefty in council is 
tlemanded, the party muft petition the Governor, and enter 
into a bond, with fureties, in fuch penal fum as he may think 
proper, to profecute the appeal witlun a limited time \ the 
lodgment of the appeal is confidered to be a fufficient proceed¬ 
ing to prevent the recovery of the penalty, and afterwards it 
behoves the refpondent to prefs the caufe to a hearing and 
ultimate decifion. 

Such being the general outline of the admiidfttation of jnf- 
tice, it is not intended to deferibe Vith nunutepefa rite jurif- 
diclion and proGeedii;^s of each court, hut merely to mention 
the prefiding power and moft ftriking circusrftances. 

G g 4 Chancbkv. 
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Chanceky. In this fupreme court, the Governor, or, in his 
ahfence, the Lieutenant, preGdes; and he is aflifted by the 
Deemfters, the Clerk of the Rolls, the Attorney-General, and 
the Admiral or Water-Bailiff, who all, Gnce the revelling a£l, 
hold their Gtuations during the pleafure of His Majelly. 

Court of Gaol Delivery. 'Ehis Is a court of peculiar 
dignity and fplendour: the Governor, the Bifliop, his Arch¬ 
deacon and Vlcars-general, the Deemfters, the Clerk of the 

Rolls, the Water-Bailiff, and Attorney-General, together with 
the twenty-four Keys, all preGding for the purpofe of trying 
capital offences ; thofc of a fubordinate nature being heard and 
determined before the magillrates. The bills are found by a 
grand jury, and tried by a petty jury, as in England; but with 
this difference, that an Engliffi grand jury is reftri£led to the 
hearing of evidence on behalf of the profecution only } but, in 
the Illc of M&n, depoGtions are alfo taken on the part of the 
prlfoner in his prefence. If the bill is not found, he is imme¬ 
diately difeharged: if found, be is tried before the general 
court, where the verdi£l of the Grft jury is produced, and pre¬ 
vious to the trial, the prifoner may challenge Gfty-four of 
the jury of General Gaol Delivery ; the conftitution requiring 
that four good men Ihould be fummoned out of every parilh in 
the ifland, amounting in number to Gxty-eight. A jury of 
twelve being impanelled, they are fworn and charged by the 
Deemller j the prifoner is arraigned on the indi£lment by the 
Clerk of the Rolls, and the profecution is condudled by the 
Attorney-General. Counfel are allowed to plead for the pri¬ 
foner, crofs-examine the witneffes for the Crown, and reply to 
the Attorney-General. 

When the pleadings are concluded, and the jury are agreed 
on their verdidl, a very ancient and remarkable ceremony en- 
fues. The Dcemfter demands of the foreman, in the Manx 
language, Vod fir charree foie ? ** May he that minillers at the 
altar continue to fit ?” If the foreman anfwers that he may 
not, it is underffood to be the precurfor to the verdidl of 
guilty, and the Bifhop and his clergy immediately retire; but 
Ihould the anfwer be in the affirmative, the verdidl not 
guilty is returned, and the prifoner is immediately difeharged. 

After trial and convidlion (beneGt of clergy being here un¬ 
known) the fenior Deemller pronounces fentence of death, 
which conGlls of being hanged by the neck till dead j no other 
puullhment for capital offences being ufed, except that for 
treafon; but the execution mull he delayed till the pleafure of 
His Majelly is known, ^or treafon the fentence was ** for¬ 
feiture of lands and goods ; drawing with horfes } then being 
hanged and quartered, the head ftricken off, and, with one quarter. 
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fct upon the Cattle tower over the burn, another quarter at 
Halland) now called Peel, the third at Ramfey, and the fourth 
at Douglas.” For offences lefs than capital, by an ordinance 
of Sir John Stanley, made in 1422, the prifoner mutt forfeit 
his goods, and then might have his choice of three things j firtt, 
to reft in prifon a-year and a-day with bread, two parts meal 
and the third afhes, and drink of the water next the prifon- 
door *, fecond, to forfwear the King and all his land; or elfe, 
for the third, to pay the King three pounds.” On capital con¬ 
victions, by an ordinance in 1504, **all felons* goods, ashorfcs, 
mares, oxen, and kine above two years old, belong to the Lord, 
and thofe that are two years and under to the Coroner.” 

Court of Common Law. In this court are tried all actions 
which are commonly brought before courts of the fame de- 
fcription in England, and the aflettment of damages is referred 
to a jury, under the dire£lion of the Deemfter. Evidence is 
given ore tenus^ and if required, is taken down in writing, and 
afterwards read to and figned by the witnefies in open court. 
In cafe of an appeal from the verdiCt of the jury to the twenty- 
four Keys, thefe depofitions are read to and commented upon 
by the refpeCtive advocates, and are received by the Houfe as 
fufheient, and therefore preclude the neceflity of examining the 
witnefles viva voce again. The Keys, on fuch an appeal, which 
may be entered by either party, claim the extraordinary right 
not only of revifing matters of form, or deciding on errors ap¬ 
parent on the face of the proceedings, but of leflening or in- 
creafing, at their pleafure, the amount of the verdiCl. 

Exchequer. In this court, the Governor is empowered to 
make fuch orders and rules, from time to time, for the better 
regulating the praCJiice and proceedings, as occafion fhall re¬ 
quire. Its authority extends over revenue and tithe caufes. 

The Deemsters’ Court. Owing to the longitudinal form¬ 
ation of the ifland, the Deemtters were always two in number; 
and their fituation, for the more convenient adminittration of 
juftice, is at the north and fouth dittriC!);s} where all matters 
of litigation that can arife, either by trefpafles. Handers, af- 
faults, batteries, debts, contracts, or dealings, arc weekly, or 
oftener, heard and determined without the intervention of-a 
jury ; but from their judgment an appeal lies to the Governor 
in council. In order to fecure correClnefs in his adminiftra- 
tion, the Deemtter is fwom to execute the laws of the tfle 
juftly, ** between the King and the fubjed, and between party 
and party, as indifferently as the herring’s back-bone doth lie in 
the midft of the fifh.” It has been an ancient cuttom in the 
ifland, that if a perfon finds his adverfary prefent, while the 
coutt is fitting, he may take him by the arm, and bring him 

before 
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before tlie Deemfter, and fet his foot Oil his advetfary’s foot, 
and inftantly plead his caufe againft the defendant; but this 
mode of proceeding has fallen into difufe. 

High Bailiffs. This officer is appointed by the Governor 
during pleafure, for the four towns .of Caflletown, Douglas, 
Peel, and Ramfey; he is confervator of the peace, and fuper- 
inteiidant of the police, and has jurifdi£tion in all matters of 
debt under forty {hillings. He is alfo empowered to take the 
acknowledgement of parties, or teftimony of witncllcs, for the 
probate of all deeds or inftruments brought before him. 

CoTJKT OF THE WaTER BaILIFF OB ADMIRALTY. By the 
conltitution of the illand, the office of admiral, or water-bailiffi, 
was always held of high importance, and, from time immemo¬ 
rial, he was one of the King’s or Governor’s council. As foie 
judge of the Admiralty Court, which is ufually held every 
Saturday, he has cognizance of all pleas of the crown refpe£l- 
ing maritime concerns, and offences committed on the fcas 
within the diftance of three leagues from the Ihorc of the 
ifland. And, according to the ancient ftatutes, he has fuperin- 
tendance over all matters relative to the herring iifficry. In 
all civil fuits an appeal lies from his determination to the go¬ 
vernor. Should the caufe require a jury, the water-bailiff 
ilTues a warrant to the coroner, requiring him to fummon four 
perfons out of his fhcading, who mult'attend at the time ap¬ 
pointed, to hear the evidence, and give their unanimous ver- 
di£t, on which a decree is pronounced by the judge; in cafes 
of a criminal nature, a jury of fix men muff be fummoned by 
tlte coroner, whofe verdi£t mud be unanimous. 

The Coroner. The Coroners poffefs authorities analogous 
to thofe both of Iheriffs and coroners in England. Over each 
of the fix (headings, or great diviiions of the ifland, the gover¬ 
nor appoints one coroner, wlio is not only a minifterial officer, 
but a confervator of the peace throughout his diftri£t, with 
power to raife the country for its civil defence and the fup- 
preffion of riots; and by virtue of feveral old ordinances and 
ftatutes, he is to continue in office no longer than one year. 

The Coroner has power of taking inquefts, to £nd out tlic 
caufe of fudden or violient deaths, fuper vifum corporis. He is 
bound to fummon Juries, to execute procefs iffuing from the 
Governor, the Judges, or courts of jufttce } and he has autho¬ 
rity to fell, after the legal forms are gone through, fuch effe£ls 
as he has arrefted or diftrained in die firft inilance. In cri¬ 
minal matters, or for. breach of the peace, he may arreff by 
virtue of his office, and without a warrant; and the party 
breaking the peace, or who ftrikes or obftrufls the coroner in 
the execution of his office, befides incurring imprifonment, 

13 forfeits 
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forfeits three pounds to the Lord. Like the EngUAi flierifF, he 
muft execute the fentence of the Judge, though it fliould ex¬ 
tend to death. It is alfo the Coroner’s duty to aflift in the 
falvage and fale of wrecks belonging to the Crown or the 
Lord. In order that the Coroner may be enabled to execute 
thefe various duties, he has under him a deputy in each parifli, 
called a Lockman. There is alfo in each parifh in the iiland 
an ancient otBcer called a Moar^ who colle£Is the rents and 
fines due to the Lord, and alfo the efeheats, deodands, waifs, 
and edrays, for the Lord’s ufe. The Moar alfo executes the 
precepts of the baron court. By the ftatute of 1442, four- 
pence fhall be paid yearly out of every quarter-land to the 
Coroner, and two-pence for cottages and intacks of above three 
{hillings and four-pence rent. The Coroner, befide the horfes, 
marcs, oxen, and kine, of two years old and under, the pro¬ 
perty of fblons, is entitled to their fheep of one year old and 
under, as well as to their broken flack of oats; and alfo to the 
corbs appertaining to an heir convifled of felony ; and he is alfo 
entitled to the broken flack of corn, and beafls of three years 
old and under, the property of a felo de fe. 

Ecclesiasticai. Court. The Ecclefiaflical Court, under the 
pvefidency of the Bi(hop,hasa jurifdi&ionfimilartothatof courts 
of the fame denomination in England, and as in thofe, proceeds 
according to the divine law and the holy canons of the church. 
The Archdeacon is the fecond fpiritual magiflrate in the ifiand, 
and he has, in all inferior cafes, alternate jurifdidiion with ^hc 
Bifhop. The Archdeacon enjoys many privileges, both t«fm- 
poral and fpiritual, and he holds his courts either in perfon or 
by his official, as the bifhop does by his vicars-general; but the 
ufual appeal, in matters purely ecclefiaflical, lies from all thefe 
courts to the metropolitan, the Archbifhop of York. 

The Attouney-Genekax. The Attorney-General is ap¬ 
pointed by the Crown, and the nature and duties of his office 
arc comprifed and explained in his oath. He fwears that he 
will faithfully, juflly, and truly, without favour or afie^ton, 
dread or fear, envy or malice, and without refpe£l to love or 
gain, kindred or friendfhip, confanguinity or affiiity, plead and 
defend the caufes of the King, as by law required, l^at he 
will alfo, when required by the Governor, or in his abfenee, by 
the Lieutenant-governor, plead and defend the caufe of all 
widows, orphans, and fatherlefs children, and be aiding and 
affifling, with his bell advice and counfel, the Governor or his 
Lieutenant, for the furtherance of the government and benefit 
of the ifle. 


Trade. 
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Trade. 

The Herring Fishery. The principal trade of the Ifle of 
Man is founded on the taking and ctlring of the herring. The 
number of herrings annually cured in the ifland is fubje£t to 
conlldcrablc variation^ but is calculated at an average of between 
eight and ten millions. A barrel contains about fix hundred. 
Formerly premiums were given to the owners of fuccefsful 
boats« and certain bounties upon all that were exported to 
foreign lands ; but both are difeontinued. 

Exports. The chief exports, befide herrings, arc ftrong 
linens and fail-cloth, but in no large quantities, there being but 
one fa£lory for making thefe articles, and that on a fniall fcalc. 
Confiderable fupplies of grain have of late years been fent to 
Liverpool, with butter, eggs, fowls, bacon, and fome other 
trifling matters. There is a manufafbory of woollens, but 
thefe are eagerly bought up for home confumption. 

Bank. The want of a Aifficient currency has induced many 
perfons in trade to iffue notes and cards, in value from one 
guinea to half-a-crown, but the only regular bank eftabliflied 
in the ifland is at Caflletown, and the notes and cards pf this, 
from its known liability, obtain a natural and decided pre¬ 
ference. 

Imports. The imports are all kinds of manufa£lured goods, 
chiefly from Liverpool; coal from thence, and from the ports 
in Cumberland ; wine from Oporto and Guemfey, from whence 
alfo they get brandy and Geneva : rum mull pafs through an 
Englifh or Scotch port. Since the year 1765, the contraband 
trade has been nearly annihilated ; the little that is now done 
is fuppofed to be by coafling vefTels. 

Manufactories. The manufaflories for internal epn- 
fumption, befide that already mentioned for woollen cloths, 
are breweries, foap and candle manufa£lories, and tanneries. 
Th^re are few fhops, and not many houfes occupied by the 
lower, orders, where fpirits are not fold, either in large or fmall 
quantities. Moll of the fmall farmers and cottagers flill fpin 
their aytn wool and flax, and get them made into cloth by vil¬ 
lage weavers, there being generally one or two looms in every 
parifih; thefe pra£lices are favourable to economy,- and en- 
couritge domeftic induflry, whilfl they preferve the fimplicity 
of the peafants. 

Revenues. At the time of the reveftment, the cuflcm- 
houfe duties given up to government by the Duke of Athol 
wertt eflimated at 6,547/. per annum. In 1790, the duties 
were only 3,006/., while the expenditure was 3,272/. Such 
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meafures were then taken, that in 1792 the grofs amount of 
duties was raifed to 12,000/., and equal care and vigilance have 
been exercifed lince that period. 

The revenue retained by the Lord arifes from a rental on 
all lands, amounting to 1^400/. Manx currency, from manorial 
rights and fines, a few fees, and the prerogatiTes already enu¬ 
merated. 


JERSEY. 

Situation. Jerfey, at its N.W. point, is iituated in north 
latitude 49® i 5 ', and in 2*22' longitude weft of London. 
It forms the moil fouthern iiland of that groupe, which liesdn 
St. Michael's Bay, on the coaft of Lower Normandy and 
Bricanny. That ample gulf fweeps from Cafi de la Hogues in the 
former province, to Cap de FrehelUy in the latter. The diftance 
from Jerfey to Carteret, or to Port Bail, which are the two 
neareft French ports, is only from five to fix leagues; to' 
Guernfey, about feven; to Alderney, about ten} to 'Wey¬ 
mouth, about twenty-fivei to the Ifle of Wight, about thirty; 
and to Southampton, about forty leagues. The form of this 
iiland is that of an irregular parallelogram. Its greateft length 
from S.E. to N.W. is about twelve miles ; and the average 
breadth may be eftimated at full five miles, but does not in any 
part exceed feven. By a very accurate meafurement, it con¬ 
tains a fuperficies of between thirty-nine and forty thoufand 
acres. 

Name. This iiland was known to the ancients under vari¬ 
ous appellations; its prefent name ts derived from Csefarea; 
feme fuppofe that it was called Augia .before it had the latter 
denomination. 

Appearance. Jerfey exhibits an inclined plane ; part of its 
eaftern coaft, commencing at Mont Orgueilf and the whole of 
its northern ihore, form one continuous range of rocks, rifing 
abruptly from the ocean, frequently to an elevation of from 
forty to fifty fathoms. This natural defence renders the iiland, 
in thofe quarters, nearly inaccefiible'. The rocks in their exte¬ 
rior are, in general, mere naked ridges, projecting their (harp 
angles into the fea; thus adding to the rapidity of the currents, 
and varying their courfes. From thefe rugged cliffs the land 
declines toward the fouthern coaft, which, in feveral places, is 
nearly on a level with the fea. From the wedge-like form of 
Jerfey, it mull be evident, that little table-land exifts in the 
iiland ; nor is the furface a widely extended declivity: it is 
moftly compofed of elevated parts, running, from north to 
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fouth, interfe£I:ed by deep, and in general by narrow vales. 
The fides, or coteauxt of thefe eminencea are frequently fteep 
and craggy : they follow the inclined courfe of the ifland •, fo 
likewife do the numerous rivulets of excellent water that gurgle 
along the valleys: thefe receive the tributary ifreamlets that 
ilTue from fo infinite a variety of fources, that perhaps no fpot 
in the univerfe is more amply and beneficially refrelbed. The 
rocks which environ the ifland form a chain of natural defence. < 
There are beiide, many detached maifes both above and below 
the furface, in different parts of the furrounding ocean, which 
conftitute a formidable barrier, and by obftrufting the natural 
courfe of the tides, produce a multitude of ftrong and diverfified 
currents, which contribute a prodigious accelfion of ftrength to 
the other natural outworks. 

Tides. There is fomething very extraordinary in the tidei^ 
that flow and ebb among thefe iflands. The direffions they 
follow feem totally uninfluenced by others in the Channel. 
They receive indeed their mommtum at its mouth, but take dif¬ 
ferent impulfes, from the various obftrudliions that divert the 
regularity of their courfe. They flow £. S. £. to the Bay of 
Mont St. Michel. The declivity of the (hore, in this gulf, is fo 
inconfiderablc, that the common extent of the tide is from 
twelve to fixteen miles} and. the bay is filled in the ihort 
fpace of two hours. When this is efledled, a new diredliori 
takes place. The faturated inlet refifls a greater acceflion, and 
the water is impelled along the Norman coafi, northwards, 
until, in. the courfe of twelve hours, it has encircled th.e iflands, 
and returned to the fpot from whence it began to flow. The 
currents, from being frequently interfe£led, fucceed each other 
in fo rapid a manner thaf they are in continual motion : there 
is no appearance of ftill.water in thefe parts, as in the Channel, 
at low ebb. 

Climate. The winter in Jerfey is much milder than in 
any part of England; fo much, that the tendered plants are 
expofed without flielter and with little injury, and in moderately 
favourable fituations fpring-flowers bloom, in the months when 
the inhabitant of England never expedls to fee them. Con- 
fiderable heat is felt in fummer ; but, on the whole, the climate 
may be confidered as mild, and the air as very falubrious. 

-Divisions. The ifland is divided into twelve parifhes; 
thefe are. Trinity^ St. Jobn*Sf and St. Marfs, on the north *, 
St. OfO0a*Sf St, Peter^Ct and St. Brelad/s {os Brexterlade's)^ on 
the weft} Si.Lawrenc^Sy St. HeliePs, and St. SqviouPsy on the 
fouth } dementiSy GrouviUey ami St. Martin^Sy on the eaft. 
Thefe, with the exception of the parifh of St. Owen, are again 
divided into P’iatahusy or double tithings. The divifions in 
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that parilh are called Citi/leites. All border, more or lefs, on 
the lea, except Sf. Saviour’s, and even this has one point of 
contact. Each parilh has an ancient church, the firft that of 
St. Brelade, having been confecrated in 1111 j the moft recent 
that of St. Hiiier, in 1341. 

Pro I) tree. Jerfey produces the grain ufeful for the food of 
man, and many luxuries o£ the garden, particularly the ilrawberry 
and the Chaummantel pear, in the liighell perfe^ion. Its 
principal animals are the cows commonly called Alderney cows, 
rabbits, and the red>legged partridge, but the breed of this 
beautiful bird is on the decline. 

Religion. The people of Jerfey in the moft ancient times 
followed the fyftem of the Druids. Their converfion to Chrifti- 
anity was the confequence of a perfecution in England, which 
obliged great numbers, both of laity and clergy, to feek a rc> 
treat from the Saxon invaders. Among the moft confpicuous 
for fandfity of life and eminence of character, was St. Samfon, 
who had become a metropolitan in Britain. The fee of Dot, 
in Armorica, was conferred on him, but being une'qual to its 
new dignity, conliderable accellions were made to it by the 
religious zeal of different princes. Jerfey, Guernfey, and the 
adjacent iflands were at that time fubjefb to France, and Chil> 
deberr, fon of Clovis, prefented them to Saint Samfon, about 
the year 550, for an augmentation to his fmall dioceCe. The 
number of beneficed clergy, or incumbents, including the dean, 
is juft equal to that of the parilhes, the canons of Jerfey abfo- 
lately forbidding pluralities. The dean is always one of the 
rediors. 

Spiritual Court. Here is a regular Spiritual Court, of 
which the dean is the head: the other eleven re£fors are his 
aileffors. This court has attached to it a greffier, or regifter, 
two advocates, or pro£fors, with an apparitor to execute its 
fummonfes. Two or three minifters, with the dean or vice¬ 
dean, are fufiicient to form a court. Appeals may be made 
from this tribunal to the Bifhop of Winchefter, as fuperior 
ordinary ; or, in cafe of a vacancy in that fee, to the Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury ; fuch appeals muft be hea^ by the pre¬ 
late in perfon. 

Tithes. The redlors are entitled to the fmall, and in 
Ibme inftimees, to a part of the great tithes; the remainder of 
thefe belongs principally to the &own, and forms a part of the 
Governor’s falary. Thus, inftead of being redlories, the livings 
may with more propriety be denominated vicarages. This 
abridgement of the fpiritual revenues has been the fubjedt of 
conftant complaint, and it has frequently prevented gentlemen 
from bringing up their fons to the clerical profefiion. 
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Clergy. At the commencement of the Reformation, the 
youths of Jerfey, Hefigned for the miniftry, were fent to ftudy 
among the Proteftants in France, and efpecially at Saumur : but 
Archbifliop Laud obtained from Charles I. a grant of fome 
houfes and lands, for the endowment of three fellowfliips in 
Oxford, for the illands of Jerfey and Guernfey alternately. 
They are in the colleges of Exeter, Jefus, and Pembroke. To 
thefe fellowfhips there have fince been added five exhibitions 
or fcholarlhips, in Pembroke College, each of i a/, per annum : 
three for Jerfey, and two for Guernfey. They were founded 
by Motley, Bifhop of Winchefter. Some years before thefe 
foundations, -a Jerfey man, named Laurens Baudains, gave 
thirty-two quarters of wheat for the fame laudable purpofes. 

. Two regular church-fervices are appoiuted for every Sunday : 
one of thefe is in mofl; of the parilhes performed in the Eng- 
lilh language. At St. Helier’s there ,is, in addition, an evening 
fervice. Every parifh has a fund, fupported by legacies, for 
keeping the church and the parfonage-houfe in repair. 

Schools. There are, in Jerfey, two free grammar-fchools, 
each for the children of fix parifhes; one in St. Saviour's 
parifh, called (by corruption of St. Magloire) St. Manlier’s; 
the other in the parifh of St. Peter, called St. Athanafius’s. 
They were founded in 1498. Two public fchools for the in- 
flruAton of poor children of both fexes, have been eflablifhed 
by voluntary fubfcriptiohs} and there is an auxiliary Bible 
Society. 

History. This ifland appears firft to have been pofTefTed 
by the Celts; after them, probably about the time of Julius 
Caefar, came the Romans; the Franks became its fovercigns, 
fometime in the fifth or fixth century ; after many invafions, 
and much defoiation, it was ceded to Rollo, Duke of Normandy 
in 912, to be holden as a fief of the crown of France. Under 
William the Conqueror it was annexed to his fovereignty as 
King of England and Duke of Normandy ; and although all the 
continental dominions heretofore belonging to England have 
long fince been fevered from the Crown, this ifland, with its 
two neighbours Guernfey and Sark, have never been alienated. 
The French have repeatildly endeavoured to regain thefe pof- 
fefTions; their lafl: invafion in 1781 was made with the greateft 
probability of fuccefs ; but a complete ceffion was more appre¬ 
hended from the neceffities of Charles II., before his Reftor- 
ation, ^an at any other period before or fince. 

Privileges* The attachment of this territory to England, 
while it is locally within the very grafp of France, could only 
be fecured by the conceiiion of great and valuable privileges, 
and indeed fuch do the inhabitants poflefs as render them a very 
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enviable portion of the Britilh fubjefts. A coniiitution granted 
by King John prevents the removal of fuits begun before their 
magiftrates into any other court; and frees the property of 
felons from forfeiture. Jerfey enjoys the benefit of being a 
free port, the reftrii'ilions in this refpe£V being more properly 
regulations. There were, until the peace in i8»5, only a fev/' 
duties on the imports, but no prohibitions. The ifland is alfo 
protecfeiJ from the imprefs a£t. Formerly there were not any 
taxes j unlefs we confider as fuch the parochial rates for the 
indigent, and for the highways; thefe have of late been raifed; 
but they arc ftill very moderate, when compared with fimilar 
a/leflments in England. The only reftraint on the foreign com¬ 
merce of Jerfey relates to the Britifh Weft-India illands, with 
which there is no direft intercourfe. The inhabitants of thefe 
iflands are for ever exempted from all taxes, impofls, and cuf, 
toms, in the towns, markets, and ports of England, that are not 
levied on other fubjedls. They ele£l: all their own magiflrates, 
with the exception of the bailiff, his deputy, and a few other 
officers. No a£l of the Britifh parliament will extend to 
Jerfey, unlefs it be fpecifically named in the a£l:, and its pro- 
vifions applied to the ifland; and even fuch an a£l; cannot 
operate, unlefs accompanied with an order of council; but 
even parliament does not levy any tax. This exemption is not 
fo properly a grant or privilege, as a natural and neceflary con- 
fequence of thefe iflands being a peculiar of the Englifh crown ; 
for, as Coke fays, though they are parcel of the domunon oj 
the crown of England^ yet they are not, nor ever were, parcel of 
the realm of England^ 

CoMMEUCE. The trade of Jerfey, in itfelf, is not confider- 
able. She receives from England, corn, flour, live and dead 
flock, fifh, feeds, cloth, linen, and, generally fpcaking, nearly 
all things neceflary for fubfiftence, clothing and furniture ; to¬ 
gether with coals, crockery, glafs-ware, paving ftone, and a 
great variety of other ufeful and ornamental articles. 

In return for thefe, Jerfey fends to England, cyder, cows, 
knit worfled flockings, fruit, and in fome years, potatoes. The 
quantity of cyder exported annually to the mother-country 
may be averaged at about 900 pipes, and the number of 
horned-cattle at nearly 800. The produce of the ifland ex¬ 
ported to foreign parts is very inconfiderable, with the exception, 
during the latter period of the war, of potatoes to Spain and 
Portugal; while the articles imported from abroad, and a£lually 
confumed in the ifland, form a large aggregate amount. The 
advantages of fituation, however, and the privileges before 
adverted to, render commerce, in time ■ of war, a very advan- 
Ugeous purfuit. 
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Manufactures. There are two- manufa£Iories for cycfer, 
befides large quantities made by the growers. There are alfo 
rope>maker 3 , brewers, brick-makers, lime-burners, tanners, 
foap-boilers, candle-makers, and diilillers, that have regular 
eltablifhments, and worfted ftockings are fpun and knit in pri¬ 
vate houfes. 

Revenue and Money. The revenue is computed at 
110,000 livres French currency, derived from incontdcrable 
iQipofts on wines, aided by occafional lotteries. The coin cur¬ 
rent in Jerfey was, until lately, chiefly that of France, with a 
fmall proportion of Spanilh money. The ufual amount of fpecie, 
in circulation, has been ellimated at nearly 8o,coo/. fterling. 
After the French Revolution, the coin of England came more 
generally into ufe, until the increafed value of gold and filver 
completely drained the ifland of all fpecie but copper, and 
even that became fcarce. There were, at this period, three 
regular banking-houfes in the town of St. Helier. Thefe, and 
a few mercantile men, were accuftomed to iflue notes, payable 
to the bearer on demand, for twenty-four livres French cur¬ 
rency, or one pound fterling. So great, however, and fb in- 
creaflng were the inconveniences occafioned by the almoft total 
difappearance of filver, that thofe houfes were obliged to ifliie 
notes of five and ten {hillings; this induced individuals to do 
the fame; all having Jerfey Bank” on their notes; until 
there were about eighty of thefe /oi difant bankers. The ifland 
was foon inundated with notes, from the value of one pound 
down to that of one ihilling; many of them iffued by the 
lowed defeription of traders and publicans. Alarming as this 
undoubtedly was, neceflity gave to thefe notes a general and 
ready circulation. Serioufly aware of the ultimate confe- 
quences likely to refult from this unreftrained emiffion of 
paper-money, the States refolved to have a filver coin ftruck : 
accordingly tokens were iflfued, bearing the value of three 
lliillings, and of eighteen-pence Englifti, to the amount of 
io>ooo/. fterling. The iiTuing of notes, under the fum of one 
pound fterling, was then forbidden; yet fuch apprehenfions 
refpe^ing the notes ftill in circulation were excited among the 
country inhabitants, that thofe who attended the market, 
hoarded all the coin and tokens they could procure: this was 
at leaft the reafon affigned and generally believed, for the dif¬ 
appearance, in a few months, of nearly all the new coined 
filver. Although French currency is the general ftandard by 
which mercantile concerns are regulated, yet there is another 
ftill cuftomary at the court of juftice, in eftimating fines, 
damages, &c., and which has been ufed even in other tranf- 
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sfkions. This is called order moneyt and is valued at one half 
more than current money. 

Population. In 1814, the population of Jerfey was re¬ 
turned at 22,855 perfons ; but the peace in 1815 caufing a 
relaxation of public works, many individuals who had been 
employed by government quitted the illand. 

Language. The vernacular language is French. Divine 
fervice, and preaching, the pleadings in court, and the public 
a£l:s, are all in good French; though, in legal documents, fome 
obfoiete forenfic terms are ftill retained. The upper ranks un- 
derftand and occalionally fpeak it} but, in compliance with 
cuftom, and to avoid the appearance of an afTeffod fuperiority 
over the lower dalles, they too frequently converfe in the pro¬ 
vincial tongue, or, as it is called, Jerfey French^ a heterogeneous 
compound of antiquated French, intermixed with modern 
exprelRons and gallicifed Englifli words. Englilh is, however, 
becoming daily more and more prevalent; the ncceflity of 
comprehending the foldiery has made it underdood, even by 
the lowed orders of people: it would indeed be foon generally 
fpoken, indead of the prefent jargon, were it particularly 
encouraged. 

The Governor. The principal officer in Jerfey, he who 
more immediately reprefents the fovereign, whofe power is the 
lead fubje£t to control, and who claims the precedency of all 
others, is the governor. To fupport the dignity of this ap¬ 
pointment, the King allows the holder of it his whole revenue 
in the illand, dedu£ling fome fees and falaries. This revenue 
arofe formerly from feven manors let out in fee-farm; and 
from various other fources : at prefent it conlids principally of 
the corn tithes of ten parilhes. The tithes of St. Saviour are 
annexed to the deanery ; thofe of St. Helier were granted by 
James II. to Sir Edward Carteret. The governor appoints a 
peculiar officer, dyled Le Receveur du Roy^ who receives thefe 
rents and revenues. There are now two receivers. 

The power of the governors has varied, as their refpe£live 
commilTions have, at different times, been cither enlarged or 
redrained. Anciently the governor had a mixed power. He 
had the adminidration of both the civil and military authority. 
He was judge as well as governor ; and had the difpofal of all 
places in court, church, and garrifon. He is now reduced to 
almod a mere military commander; has the cudody of the 
fortreffes ; the regular troops are under his control; and fo, in 
a great meafure, is the illand militia. 

In ancient times there was not any lieutenanUgovernor of the 
King’s own appointment, and in the pay of the crown. That 
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office feems to have been created to fupply the now cuftomary 
non-rcfidence of the governor himfelf. 

CounT OF Judicature. The Jerfey Court of Judicature 
confifts of the bailiff and twelve jurats. The former is ap¬ 
pointed by the King) and reprefents His Majefty in court: 
there, as a ffanding memorial of his independence, his feat is 
raifecl above that of the governor. The jurats^ who are his 
affeffors, muft be Proteftants of the Church of England. Their 
office was inffituted by King John, and they are elected by the 
people. 

The province of the jurats is not only to decide private con- 
troverGes. but alfo to enforce a general obedience to the laws. 
They are chofen for life, unlefs difmiffed by the fovereign, or 
difcharged by him on petition. The bailiff is the mouth, or 
organ of the court. He preGdes in all the debates, fums up 
the opinions, and pronounces the fentence or deciGon j yet he 
has not any deliberative voice himfelf, unlefs upon an equal 
diviGon of qpinions among the jurats; in this cafe he has a 
cafting vote: he is otherwife bound by the majority, and mull 
pronounce accordingly. He is the keeper of the public feal, 
which, -however, he cannot ufe without the joint concurrence 
of three jurats. The duties of his office reqiure a thorough 
knowledge of the laws, and an almoil conllant attendance; it 
is therefore a laborious pod. 

Officers. The Court has, for minillerial officers, Le Pro- 
cureur du Roit or attorney-general; Le Vicente^ or high ffieriff; 
L*A%iocat du Roly or folici tor-general; Le Grejfiery or clerk, 
who has the cuftody of the rolls and records; fix pleaders, or 
folicitors at the bar, ftyled Avocats du Barreau; two under 
ffieriffs, called Demneiateursy becaufe they publifh the injunc¬ 
tions of the court; and, Le Huijfiery or ufher, whofe office is 
that of preferving order. To conflitute a court there need be 
prefent only the bailiff and two jurats, the Procureur du Reiy or 
the Avocat du Roly the Vicontcy or his deputy, or one of the 
Denonciateurs and the Greffier, To thefe official chara£lers 
may be added, though not a member of the couxty L*Enregiflreury 
or keeper of the regifler for hereditary contra^s. Them con¬ 
veyances of property are paffed upon oath before the chief 
inagillrate and two jurats, and are then delivered to L*En- 
re^JlreuYy by whom they are entered: to this regifter every one 
may have recourfe, no fecret or unregillered fale of lands or 
rents being valid. Of the preceding employments the firft 
three are held by patent; the bailiff has the patronage of all the 
others. 

The court has cognizance of all pleas, fuits, and a£lions, 
whether real, perfonal, mixed, or criminal, arifing within the 
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iidand ; treafon alone excepted. Some other matters are like- 
wife referred for the King in council, to whom alone this tri¬ 
bunal is immediately fubordinate. The courts of Weftminfter 
have not any authority in this iiland} it was not fubjecl to 
them even before the reign of King John. The governor held 
the pleaS) and) in extraordinary cafeS) refort was had to Nor¬ 
mandy, but never to England. 

The laws of Jerfey may be comprifed under two heads: 

1. The ancient cuftom of Normandy ; together with muni¬ 
cipal and local ufages. Thefe may be compared to the common 
law of England. 

2. Conilitutions and ordinances made by different fovereignsj 
adVs paffed by«the States, and confirmed by His Majelly ; toge¬ 
ther with fuch rules and orders as have been from time to time 
tranfmitted from the council board. 

A code of laws was, in 1771, compiled by the States and 
fan£lioned by His Majefty. Though there is but one tribunal, 
and in that the jmlges are always the fame perfons, yet, on 
account of the great variety and diverfity of caufes, fome re¬ 
quiring one method of proceeding, fome another, the court is 
under the neceffity of alTuming four dillinfl chara^fers or 
denominations j and as it a£ts refpeftively under them, is 
called either La Cour ePHeritagef La Cour de Lately La Cour du 
Billet, or La Cour Extraordinaire or du Samedi. 

La Cour d^Heritage admits of none but hereditary matters, as 
partitions of cflatc, differences about bounds, intrufions, or 
trefpaffes. La Cour de Catel is principally for rents and decrees. 
La Cour du Billet is an extraordinary court, chiefly for arrears 
of rents, and for fmall debts. La Cour du Samedi is another 
fubfidiary court, in which all perfonal matters are arranged. 

PoMCK. For the purpofes of police, the principal officer 
in each parifh is the conttable, under him are two centeniers, 
or hundredors, and an indefinite number of vinteniers, and of 
other inhabitants called orders du connetable i and there are two 
Precur ears du bien public, whofe office is to condu£l: any paro¬ 
chial law-fuits. 

CniMiNAi. Law. The Procureur du Rot is the profccutor 
in all matters of this nature. Contrary to the Englifh mode, 
every accufation is firft examined by a petty jury, termed la 
petite enquete, which is compofed of the parochial conftable, 
and twelve of his officers. To find a prifoner guilty, feven of 
thefe mufi: concur in opinion. Should the party accufed dif- 
approve the verdift, he may appeal to a grand jury, called la 
grande enquete, compofed of twenty-four perfons, taken from 
the three neighbouring pariihes. Though twenty-four is the 
number which forms la grande enquete, more are fummoned 
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and tlic perfon accufed may, on fubftantial grounds, objcil to 
any of them; a peremptory challenge is not admitted. Five 
out of the twenty-four are fufficient to acquit a prifoner. If 
the fuppofetl culprit cannot afford to employ counfel, the court 
will dircft one of the advocates to plead for him. A prifoner 
is not, as in the Englifh criminal courts, found guilty or ac¬ 
quitted : the verdiiH: of the jury is either plutot coupable qu^in¬ 
nocent, or plutot innocent que coupable. When fentence of death 
is pronounced, the bailiff, or his lieutenant, and the jurats, 
all of whom were before uncovered, put on their hats ; and 
the criminal kneels to receive his doom. The vidtim of the 
law is obliged to walk, from his prifon to the place of execu¬ 
tion, up a very ftcep hill. Executions are far from being 
common in Jerfey, and this lafl; ftage of legal feverity is gene¬ 
rally commuted. 

Assemui,y of the States. This aflembly, as a general 
council of the iflaiid, in fome refpc«£ts refcmbles a Britifh par- 
liametU. It is compofed of the twelve jurats, reprefenting the 
inhabitants of the firft clafs ; of the dean, and the other eleven 
rc£tors, reprefenting the clergy } and of the twelve conftables, 
as the reprefentatives of their feveral parifhes. The King’s 
procurator, the vifeount or fheriff, and the King’s Advocate, 
though they reprefent no eftate, are alfo admitted, en officio; 
but they do not vote. The greffier of the royal court is like- 
wife, by his office, clerk of the States. The aflembly of the 
States is convened by the bailiff, or his lieutenant, who is the 
perpetual prefident. The Governor has, in their meetings, a 
negative voice. No aflembly of the States can be held without 
at leaft fcveii of each corps being prefent, except on very ur¬ 
gent occafions. Foreigners preferred to benefices are, unlefs 
naturalized, excluded. The jurats and the conftables arc 
elected by thofe inhabitants who are mafters of families, and 
■who contribute to the infular rates, or afleflments. The dean 
is appointed by the fovereign, who granted the patronage of the 
redtories to the governor. The principal bufinefs is to raife 
money for the public fervice. This aflembly has alfo the 
power of naturalizing foreigners. 

St. Heliek’s. The town of St. Helier’s is the feat of the 
government and of juftice: the centre of bufinefs, of faihion, 
and of amufement. It has, in the courfe of only a few years, 
made a rapid progrefs in improvement; and contains between 
one-fourth and one-third of the whole population of Jerfey. 
Not many years fiuce, the town was compofed chiefly of two 
ftreets, running in nearly parallel lines: the weftern entrance 
was under an old, confined, and ill-contrived prifon; this 
has been taken down, and a new fpacious edifice, for the fame 
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purpofe, is juft finifti^, in an airy fituation. The principal 
avenue of the town is a broad ftreet, which, contradied at 
fir ft, widens as it proceeds toward the fquare or old market¬ 
place. The fquare forms a general centre j there are leading 
into it four carriage-ways, and one foot-way j fevcral new 
Itreets have been projefted in different quariera. Anciently 
all the houfes were fubftantial ftone edifices with fmall win¬ 
dows; they were confequently gloomy, and moft of them were 
thatched. Now the walls of many are of brick, and even 
thofe of former date are in general modernized. The pave¬ 
ment was likewife very uneven; whereas, at prefent, almoft 
every ftreet has a regular carriage-road, paved with a hard 
granite, brought from Guernfey, with as broad a flat foot-path 
on each fide as the width will admit. The fquare is ori^a- 
mented wfth a gilt pedeftrian ftatue of George II. in a Roman 
military coftume, elevated on a ftone pedeftal, and furrounded 
with a neat iron railing. 

On one fide of this fquare is La Cchucy or court-houfe, a 
folid but plain ftrudlure, in which is held the aflembly of 
ilates, together with the courts of civil and criminal jurifdic- 
tion. Government-houfe has a partial view of the fquare, and 
has offices appropriated to public bufinefs. 

The expofed fituation of thofe who came from the country, 
to vend their feveral commodities in the old market-place, in¬ 
duced the inhabitants to ere€t, on a more eligible fpot, a fin- 
gularly neat and convenient fet of covered (beds, with broad 
open fpaces at intervals. The feveral trades are amply accom¬ 
modated in feparate places, and a plot of ground in the vici¬ 
nity has been walled in for a cattle-market. There was, in 
former times, a corn-market, but it no longer exifls, as the 
town is now principally fupplied with flour from England, and 
the country inhabitants confume the greater part of their own 
produce. 

A ftream of water from the north, fwelled by various tri¬ 
butary rivulets, is, on approaching St. Heller’s, feparated into 
different channels, and thus pafles through various parts of the 
town. Many houfes are furnifhed with wells; but in parts of 
the town lying in a low fituation, and on the fea ihore, the 
water is not pure ; there are, however, fome fprings of an ex¬ 
cellent quality. 

The Church. The church of St. Helier, confecrated in 
1344, partook of the crucial form fo common to the Saxon and 
early Norman churches. It comprifes two parallel aifles of 
equal length, with communicating arches, together with a 
veftibule, as an addition, at the eaftem end. In the centre of 
the northern and original aifle is a* chapel, which conftituted 
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one extremity of the tranfverfe part j t^at which fronted it 13 
now included in the fouthern aifle. Over the centre of the 
northern aifle rifes a tower, of no great height, faced with 
fquared niafonry, and furmounted with a parapet. The interior 
exhibits, in every part, the fame pointed arch that is found in 
all the Jerfey churches, and the arches of communication are 
fuftuined by the fame kind of mallive columns, though better 
proportioned than in fome of the other churches. 'There are 
feveral monuments, and among oth<;r.s the mod: dillinguifhed is 
one in commemoration of the brave Major Pierfon, who fell in 
tcpelling the French invaflon in 1781. 

CuAPEL.8. Behde the parochial church, there is a chapel 
for the Wefleyan Methodifts, and another for the profeflbrs of 
Calvinifm ; tliefe are neat and fpacious buildings, both recently 
ere£ted. 'I'he Catliolics have the privilege of openly celebrating 
the rites of their perfuafion ; though hitherto, from pecuniary 
reftriftions, they have not raifed a permanent place of worfliip, 
but perform their devotions in a Irired room* 

Hospital. At the weftern extremity of the town is the 
public hofpital and poor-houfe for the whole ifland. This 
eftablifliment is fupported by a fund raifed by legacies, by a 
rate, and by contributions. It was rebuilt in confcquence of 
the former one having been deftroyed in 1783, by the cxplofion 
of a Gonflderablc depofit of gunpowder. 

Public Places. At the fleirt of the town is a large empty 
fpacc called Les Mielks. It was an aflcmblage of fandy hillocks, 
but General Don caufed the whole to be levelled, formed into 
a lawn, and enclofed with a dwarf wall* It is now converted 
into a parade, and round it runs a gravelled walk, on each fide 
of which trees are planted. There is alfo a library founded by 
the Reverend Philip Falle, the Venerable hiilorian of the ifland ; 
feveral fchools for children of both foxes, a chamber of com¬ 
merce, reading rooms, a fmall theatre, aflcmblics in the winter, 
two hotels, and feveral taverns. 

Packets. 'Three packets are eftabliflied between St. Helier’s 
and Weymouth. One of thefe leaves the latter place every 
Wednefday and Friday evening, unlefs prevented by contrary 
winds or boifterous weather. 'The paiTage may, on an average, 
be eftimated at fixteen hours, though it lias been performed in 
lefs than ten. There are likewife three regular traders between 
St* Helier’s and Southampton: this voyage is made in from 
fixteen to twenty-four hours. Two fcouts, or guarda c^ai, 
are alfo in conflant employ. Belides the packets and regular 
traders, other veflels occafionally pafs over, not only from the 
ports in England already mentioned, but likewife to and from 
Brtflolt Poole^ Swanagf, Lyme^ and other places* 

The 
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The New Prison. ' The old gaol being inconveniently fitu- 
ated, circumfcribed in extent, deficient in accommodation, and 
much dilapidated, a very handfome ftone edifice was begun in 
1812, and finifhed in 1815. It is ere£led on an airy fpot at 
the weftern extremity of St. Holier, and borders on the fea- 
Ihore. 

St. Aubin’s. The town of St. Aubin is the only one in 
Jerfey, except the capital. It is fmall, and fituated under the 
long and fcarcely undulating range of cliffs that feparates its bay 
from St. Brelade. It cohfills principally of one ftrcet, and 
though not pofTeffing all the buflle of St. Helier’s, it (hares 
fome portion of the foreign trade. It is well (heltered from 
the winds that are mod: prevalent in the ifland, and commands 
a fine and interefting view of the bay, on the border of which 
it is built. St. Aubiii’s conflitutes part of St. Brelade’s parifh ; 
but being very difiant from the church, a neat chapel has been 
ere£led by private fubfcription. That part of the bay on the 
edge of which this town is placed bears the name of the Great 
Road. Near the mouth it has always a depth of water for 
frigates, though, from being expofed to foutherly winds, they 
feldom remain there during the winter: when gales from that 
quarter arife, they occafion a heavy fwell. The bay is land¬ 
locked on every other fide ; it contains a dangerous funk rock, 
which was little noticed until a frigate, named the Diamond, 
flruck on it, from which event it has been called the Diamond 
Rock. Near St. Aubin’s a fort, mounting fourteen guns, has 
been ere£lcd on a rock, which, though dry at low water, be¬ 
comes an illet as the tide rifes. From the fort a ftrong pier 
projects, within which there is, at new and full moon, a 
depth of thirty feet ; but this is merely a tide harbour. It was 
built between the years 1673 and 1699. That at St. Helier’s 
was begun immediately afterward. The roaU from St. Aubin’s 
to St. Hclier’s, over the fand, when the tide permits, is very 
pleafant; a new one has been con(lru£):ed, which is much 
more elevated, and the profpecis from both are greatly diver- 
fified. 


GUERNSEY. 

Situation, Extent, ani> Population. The ifiaiid of 
Guernfey is fituated thirteen miles and a half north-weft of 
Jerfey, to the weft ward of all the other iflands, and at a greater 
diftance from the coaft of Normandy than any of them. It is 
in circumference about thirty-nine Englilh miles, meafuring 
the creeks, but exclufive of the little ifland of Lihou. The 
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extreme length is more than nine mileSj and the bread iL 
exceeds fix. It is divided into ten pariflies, peopled as follows 

Population about 


St. Sampfon's - - - 788 

St. Michael in the Vale - - 1,064 

St. Philip Torteval - ^go 

St. Saviour _ - - - 943 

St. Margaret of the Foreft - - 443 

St. Peter of the Wood - - - 1,200 

St. Martin - - . - 1,265 

Our Lady of Deliverance of the Caftle, for¬ 

merly called the Parilh of the Grand Sara- 

zin, now called the Catel - - l>500 

St. Andrew _ - _ _ 700 

St. Peter’s Port, or Town Parilh - 11,000 


* 9*293 

Sailors and Grangers, not permanently fet¬ 
tled in the ifland, calcuLted to amount, at 
the lead, to _ - - 2,000 


Together forming a population of about 21,293 


Name. Guernfey is by Antonine, in his Itinerarj', callcif 
Sarnia, and in fome copies of that ancient work, Sernia. Cam¬ 
den and other antiquaries have given it different names, but 
they all, by eafy corruptions, refolvc themfelves into that by 
which it irs now known. 

History. Of the early inhabitants, fubfequent hiftory, and 
edablilhed religion of this ifland, it is unncceflary to fpeak, after 
the account already given of Jerfey. 

Government. The office of governor is of great antiquity, 
and has evidently exifted ever fince the Romans were in Gaul. 
As immediate reprefentatives of the fovereign, they were dyled 
Comites and Duces when the iflands were under the ancient 
fovereignty of France ; but under die dukes of Normandy and 
the firii Engliffi kings, the government of all the iflands was 
ufually veiled in one perfon, fometimes called DominttSf at 
others BallivuSt and often Cttfios Infularumy Lord Bailiff, or 
Warden of the Hies. One governor, Henry de Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, in the time of Henry VI., held the govern¬ 
ment of this ifle, together with the Hie of Wight and Jerfey, 
with the title of king. Formerly the civil and military power 
were both veiled in the governor, and then he had the dif- 
pofal of all places in the courts of juft ice, church, and gar- 
rifon} he was' judge as well as governor. In procefs of time 
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rhe governor transferred the judicial authoritjjr to another, who 
was called Baillyy or l^ilifF; referving to himfelf the military 
government, and retaining the title of governor. But althougli 
thefe polls then became veiled in two perfons, they were in 
efFe£l not feparatcd, the governor appointing the bailiff, and all 
tile other officers of jullicc, who were merely miniflers of his 
will, and in their judicial capacities entirely dependent on him. 
The inconveniences of this fyllem were firft attacked by King 
John,, and removed by Henry VII., who, in Jerfey, rendered the 
bailiff wholly independent of the governor; a lalutary regula¬ 
tion, which was followed by Charles 11 . in this ifland. But 
although the governor has no proper jurifdi£tion, yet his 
prefence is fometimes required in the civil court of juftice, for 
the paffingof certain a£ls which concern the King’s fervice, the 
fafety and government of the ifland, and the maintenance of the 
public peace. The court is, in faft, under his immediate pro- 
tedlion, and his authority is to be exerted, if neceflary, in the 
execution of its judgments. His power likewife extends even 
to the arreft and imprifonment of any inhabitant fufpedled of 
treafonable pra«£lices, but this (hould be done with the concur¬ 
rence of two jurats ; and formerly no perfon could pafs into or 
out of the ifland without his knowledge and privity. And 
with refpe£h to the influx of llrangers, this cuftom is Hill 
ftri£lly preferved ; every captain or commandant of a veffel, 
landing paffengers in the ifland, is, under fevere penalties, 
obliged to make a return of them to the proper officer, and to 
fee that fuch perfons, as foon as conveniently may be after 
their arrival, perfonaliy attend and give an account of them- 
felves. A convention of the Hates cannot be held, nor any 
matter tranfa£led therein, without the governor’s confent » hi 
which affembly he has a deliberative voice, but no vote; and 
before his admiffion to the government he mull pro<luce his 
patent or commiffion in court, and folemnly fwear to maintain 
the liberties and privileges of the ifland. The late governors 
have authority to execute the office by deputy, whom they have 
been accuflomed to appoint; but fince the latter end of the 
reign of Charles II. fuch deputies or lieutenant-governors are 
nominated by patent from the crown, or the King’s fign manual; 
and if the lieutenant-governor has occaflon to leave the ifland, 
he appoints the next fenior military officer in command, to a£l 
for him in his abfence. The governor executing the office by 
a deputy, or lieutenant-governor, takes the oaths before the 
privy council of England j the patents are then tranfmitted, 
with an order of council certifying fuch oath to have been 
taken, and the commiffions are then regiftered among the 
archives of the royal court. Formerly, by this patent, the 
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governor had the right of patronage and prefentation to the 
deane^y^ and all the reSories and fchcjpls in the ifland. He 
had likewife the nomination and appointment of the oflices of 
bailiff^ procureur, comptroller, grefEer, and king’s ferjeant^ 
and, excepting the bailiff, had the power of fulpending them 
for mifconduft: but Charles II. a few years before his death, 
took to himfelf the difpofal of the deanery, and the offices of 
bailiff, procureur, and comptroller} and they have ever fince 
continued in the crown; the others arc Itili vefted in the 
governor. He has alfo feveral high privileges: formerly he 
was entitled to a certain proportion of provifions •, among others, 
to fixty fheep, to be raifed by the conllablcs in the feveral 
parifhes, and to be delivered to the receiver upon paying three 
ibis fterling per fheep; a privilege long fince given up. But 
he has ftill, if he tliinks right to claim it, the choice and pre¬ 
emption of all provifions in the market, paying after the fame 
rate as fuch articles are paid for by others. Licences for im¬ 
portation and exportation are iffued by him; he has alfo the 
care and cuilody of the cailles, fortifications, and defences, of 
which Cajlle Cornet was formerly the principal, over which the 
following officers were appointed. 

The Porter of the caflle, who was likewife keeper of the 
prifon. He had fees of prifoners, and out of every ftranger’s 
veffel laden with wine, fait, or earthenware, befides a falary of 
about three (hillings per week. Two boatmen^ the gayabe^ or 
•watchman^ who was to (land all day on the dungeon, and when 
he faw any (hip coming near the ifland was to firike two 
flrokes on a large bell; and when a boat came toward the 
caftle, was to itrike once, which is ftill performed by a 
fentinel. 

Formerly it was the cuftom to have in Caftle Cornet four¬ 
teen foldiers in time of peace, befides the lieutenant^ the marjhal^ 
the portery the futlery the majler gunnery the fmithy the carpentery 
the boatmeny and the nvatchman; and in time of war twenty- 
eight. Thefe foldiers were called the Caftle Retinue, and 
were bound to repair thither whenever called upon, efpecially 
upon any alarm; but for many years paft this practice has 
been laid afide, and the caftle garrifoned by veteran or regular 
troops from England. 

Lieutenant-Governok. His oflice is already explained. 

Legislation. The Norman legiflation was vefted in the 
lupreme ftates of the duchy, compoftd of the duke, or, in his 
abfence, the great fenefchd, the jufticiersof the exchequer, the 
dignified clergy, and all the barons and military tenants. A 
kind of legiflative power was alfo exercifed in the different 
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bailiwicks of the province, in each of which was heU! arj 
aflembly of the Rates of the dillri^, compofed of the baillfF, 
who prefided, the afleflbrs, dignified clergy, and military 
tenants, but whofe refolves were not effective rs eftabllfhed laws 
till fanctionbd by the fupreme Rates. The court or bailiwick, 
then eflablifhed in the ifland, confifted of a bailiff and four 
knights or chevaliers, two of whom were relident, and the 
other two came annually foi;the purpofe of liolding the general 
alfize, when the military tenants attended; and at thefe aflizes, 
not only the ancient laws were proclaimed, but political ordi¬ 
nances for internal government were propofed, ordered to be 
immediately obferved, and the fan£lion of the duke, or fupreme 
Rates of the duchy, obtained as foon as poflible, if fuch ordi¬ 
nances were of fuRicient import to require it; thofe of a trivial 
nature being renewed from one aflize to another. 

Whether the royal court, cRablilhed by King John, then 
aflumed to themfelves tliis legiflative power, or it was cxercifed 
by the Rates of the ifland, as in the other bailiwicks of the 
duchy, cannot clearly be afeertained. It is evident that the 
court poflefled it before the year igdii. • 

Assembly of the States. This aflembly is a general 
council, compofed of the reprefentatives of the people ; under 
this appellation it has been held for many centuries, ami its 
deputies been received by His MajeRy, and the lords of his 
council, upon all appeals and public reprefentations. It is thus 
compofed. 

Members. 


The bailiff, (who prefides as fpeaker,) twelve jurats, and 

procureur - - - - - 14 

The eight re£l:ors of the ten parifhes, (the Vale and St. 

Sampfon*s, the ForeR and Torteval being united,) - 8 

The two conRables in each parifh - - - - 20 

The twelve douzainiers in each, excepting the Town 
parifh, St. Peter’s Port, wherein there are twenty, 
and the Vale, having fixteen, making together - - 132 

In all - 174 


States of Election and Deliberation. TIte principal 
bufinefs of what is termed the Rates of eleflion, is the no¬ 
mination of jurats, and appointment of the prevoR, in which 
every member is entitled to fuffrage ; but the raifiug of money 
is voted by what are called the States of Deliberation. This 
can be done only on occafional emergencies: for permanent 
affeiTments application rauR be made to the King, and the 
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afllefiment is made by fixed proportions, according to ancient 
cuftom in the iiland. In the States of Deliberation are 
I’he bailifF, twelve jurats, and procureur - - »4 

The eight reftors of the ten parilhes - - - 8 

The united voice of conftabics and douzainlers dr each 

parifli ■■ “ - “ - 10 

Whenever the King’s fervice, or the exigence of the iiland, 
requires the alTembling of the ftates of deliberation, the baililF, 
with the confent of the governor, lieutenant-governor, or 
commander-in-chief, fixes the day for the convention of the 
ftates, inferts in the writs iffued for that purpofe, the mat¬ 
ters to be deliberated upon. This may be done without the 
concurrence of the jurats; but by ufage, long obferved, the 
bailiff communicates to them in the royal court the day and 
the matters intended for their deliberation. Thefe writs are 
prepared by the grelEer, figned by the bailiff, and dire£fed to 
the conftables, who are to communicate them to the re£lor, 
take* the fenfe of the douzaine of their refpeftive parilhes 
upon the fubjefl: fpecially fet forth, and come prepared to give 
their voice accordingly ; for, excepting in the election of ma- 
giftrates, the douzainiers and conftables do not attend indi¬ 
vidually, but give their affent or diffent collectively in each 
parKh, by which means the votes are compreffed into thirty- 
two, out of which the royal court have in ^emfelves fourteen. 

At the affembly of the ftates of deliberation, a committee 
is appointed for auditing public accounts, public works are 
propofed, and deputies appointed to carry over addreffes and 
memorials to His Majefty in council. 

Administration of the Law. The feudal fyftem at 
one time prevailed ftridly in Guernfey, and the law was ad- 
miniftered according to its forms. Thefe forms have varied and 
improved with the times, but the fyftem adopted in England 
has never been altogether eftablilhed. 

The Royal Court. The royal court confifts of the 
bailiff and twelve jurats, chofen by the members of the ftates, 
the reprefentatives of the people, all ferving for life, unlefs 
difeharged by the King and council. The officers attendant 
on, or belonging to the court, are the procureur or attorney- 
general for the iiland ; the comptroller, whofe office is fimilar 
to that of folicitor-general j thefe are termed the King’s offi¬ 
cers i a prevoft, or King’s fheriff j the grellier or regiftrar} 
and the King’s lerjeant. Ever fince the eftablifliment of the 
royal court, inftead of the affixes being held annually, as had 
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been the cuftom, the bailiff and jurats have adminiftered juftice 
three times in a week during term time, and once a week 
out of term } and even oftener when neceffity required. 

There are three terms in a year, which open the firft Moil" 
day after the i^th January, the firft Monday after EaftCF, 
and the firft Monday after the 29th September; and each con¬ 
tinues fix weeks. The fixteen military tenants are obliged to 
attend the chief pleas, or opening of the terms, as are alfo the 
thirteen bordiers. This fervice, and a fine of fixty foJs (four 
ihillings and three pence,) when the property of the fief is 
changed, are all the military tenants are now fubjeft to. They 
are not, as formerly, members of the ftates. 

On the firft day or opening of each term, called the chief 
plaids or capital pleas, bye-laws or ordinances are made, 
which have the immediate effeft of law ; but fuch ordinances 
as do not receive the royal approbation, and if reprefenfed in 
their ftrongeft light, are only equal in force to bye-laws made 
by corporations in England. 

For the ordinary courfe of bufinefs four jurats in rotation 
attend in each term,during which there are eight or ten court- 
days for hearing caufes in the firft inftance, when two jurats, 
with the bailiff or his deputy, (who muft ever be prefent to 
compofe a court,) are fufficient: this court is called Ceur Or- 
dinaire. If the parties are diffatisfied, they appeal to a court 
of more jurats, termed Cour d'Appeaux; and from thence to 
the Court of Judgments^ where at leaft feven jurats muft be 
prefent. This court is held three times in each term ; and if 
even the bailiff and all the twelve jurats are in court at the fe- 
cond hearing, an appeal lies to the Court of Judgments, where 
a lefs number may happen to prefide j and from this Court of 
Judgments only, appeals, under certain reftri£lions, are made 
to His Majefty in council. But if at the firft hearing of a 
caufe, five jurats ihould be prefent, the appeal is made t6 the 
Court of Judgments direftly. 

The Mohilaire Courts are held on the Monday, in which 
pleas are determined for moveables or chattels, the parilhes 
being divided into diftrias; the low parilhes, viz. St. Peter’s 
Port, St. Sampfon’s, and the Vale; and the high parilhes, com- 
prifing the remainder, occupying the alternate Mondays. 

On the Tuefdays following the Monday’s court for the low 
parilhes, judgments or final decrees are given; and on the 
Tuefdays next after the court for the high parilhes, courts of 
heritage are held, termed Plaids d^Heritage^ for the deter¬ 
mination of all fuits relative to inheritance. The Tuefday’s 
courts were formerly called Des Namps, from mmier, an old 
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French word fignifying to diftrain, and were fet apart for the 
determination of all caufes relating to feizures or diftrefs. 

The Saturday’s courts are for the pafling of contraflsy Ad¬ 
miralty caufes, and criminal informations ; the other interme¬ 
diate days, in or out of term, being devoted to the hearing of 
caufes in general. But the Saturday’s courts for criminal 
caufes lad from the chief pleas of Eafler to the middle of July; 
from Michaelmas to Chriflmas; and from the 15th of January 
to the Saturday before the holy week. 

The bailiff or his lieutenant, who muft prefide at all the 
courts, fums up the evidence, and comments on the nature of the 
caufe, but has neverthelefs no voice in the decifion. He then 
takes the opinion of the jurats in rotation j and if the number 
prefent Ihould be equally divided in their judgment, he de¬ 
cides the controverfy by a calling vote} all matters in litigation 
being determined by majority, and not by unanimity, as in 
England. 

if the party dilfatished is refufed an appeal in the iiland, 
he may, by what is termed a doleancet or plaint de griefs apply 
for redrefs to His Majefty in council; and in like manner may 
complain, if refufed his appeal from judgment to council. 
But in the latter cafe, the matter in difpute muft be of the 
value of forty pounds in chattel intereft, or forty (hillings 
eftate of inheritance, or an appeal cannot be claimed. 

No appeal whatever can be made in criminal caufes, and the 
bailiff* and jurats are empowered to proceed to condemnation 
and execution, except in cafes of treafon, coining, and the 
laying injurious hands on the perfon of the bailiff or any of 
the jurats. All trials are in French, at lead in the local lan¬ 
guage of the ifland. 

Privileges. —^The privileges of the ifland of Guernfey may 
be confidered under under two diftin£): heads, thofe of Nor- 
mail origin before the conqueft, and thofe derived from charters 
flnee. As Norman fubje^s, they ftill enjoy the privileges of 
being governed by the ancient laws of that Duchy, fanc- 
tioned and approved by the Britifh monarchs, or Dukes of 
Normandy. By grants w charters, they are admitted in Eng¬ 
land to all the privileges of Briti(h-born fubjed:s ; the authority 
of parliament to legiflate is on the fame footing as in Jerfey, 
nor can the writs of the Britifh courts extend to thefe iflands, 
except thofe of the Admiralty court—the orders of His Ma- 
jefty in council being the only authority to which they own 
obedience. The charter granted by King John, which is con¬ 
fidered as the Magna Charta of the ifland, was confirmed and 
extended by many fucoeeding fovereigns, and particularly by 
Queen Elizabeth. That princefs granted that the iflanders 
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{hould be freed from all tributes, tolls, contributions, and 
exaftions throughout England j confirmed their ancient pri- 
vileges of free navigation and commerce, and not only within 
the illands and maritime places, and all around the fame, but 
at fuch fpaces and dillances from the iflands as the fight of 
man goes to, or the eye of man reaches. This extraordinary 
privilege of neutrality exifts no longer j but the Queen alfo 
confirmed the ancient laws* and cuftoms, granting to the 
bailiffs, jurats, magiftrates, and officers of jufkice, their wonted 
extent of jurifdickion. By thefe charters, too, throughout the 
king’s dominions and territories, citra vel ultra marty the 
natives are to be treated, nOt tanquam aUettigetuty as foreigners 
and aliens, but tanquam indigemey as native Englifhmen ; but 
an Englifhman is confidered as a foreigner, fliut out from the 
common immunities of the ifland, and fubje£l; as it were to 
dillinft laws, his perfon being liable to arreft for the molt tri¬ 
vial funi (lefs than (ixpence), and his bail, though of known 
fufficiency, objeftionable ; whilft, on the contrary, a native of 
admitted inhabitant, pofl'effing even no more than a fingle 
bufhel of wheat rent, is not only privileged from arreft, but 
unexceptionable furety to almoft any amount. 

CoMMEKOE AND REVENUE. Although the productions of 
Guernfey are not fufficient for the fupport of its inhabitants, 
yet induftry, and the privileges before alluded to, have given 
her a thriving and profitable foreign commerce. The revenue 
condfts of the general taxes, the harbour dues, the duties 
levied yearly upon licenfed vi^uallers or retailers of liquors, 
and the produce of lotteries j which, without overburthening 
the people by exceffive taxation, afford ample provifion for 
every neceffity. 

Productions. The animal, mineral, or vegetable produce 
of the ifland is not much entitled to notice. Timber, it is ob- 
ferved, is of flow growth, not very luxuriant or lofty ; the 
hedges are moftly compofed of furze, fown on raifed banks of 
green fward or turf, which makes an excellent fence, both 
profitable and ufeful. The orchards, chiefly of apple-trees, 
are likewife very produClive, and a great quantity of cider is 
made and coniumed in the ifland: indeed, moft kinds of 
fruit, efpecially rafpberrics, ftrawberries, currants, goofeberries* 
plums, cherries, grapes, figs, peaches, neC 3 :arines, and apricots, 
grow in great abundance; and fo congenial is the clitne for 
what are termed hot-houfe or green<4>oufe plants, that moft of 
them thrive well. Unprotected by and myrtles and ge¬ 
raniums ftand out all the year planted in the open ground. 
Even orange-trees, with but little winter ihelter, will freCkifjr j 
and melons are raifed under hand glafles, like cucumbers in 
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England. The fig-tree attains great luxuriance in thefe ifiands. 
Indeed, vegetation in general thrives abundantly ; and although 
the fun flieds a powerful influence, it is fo tempered with the 
cooling breezes of the fea, that the heat is by no means fultry 
pr oppreflive. The winters are rather wet than cold : intfenfe 
froft is unknown, and fnow' feldom lies more than a day or 
two; yet infefis are not more numerous than elfewhere, nor 
does the heat of the fun nourifh venomous reptiles; neither 
fnake, adder, viper or toad, is to be found throughout 
the ifland ; the blind worm is now and then to be feen, and 
fome few lizards, perfe£lly harmlefs, are to be found in the 
furze lands, 'fhe ifland is well watered with fmall rivulets and 
fprings, and the lands which produce furze are perhaps as pro¬ 
fitable as any other for fuel, as neither wood nor coppice is to 
be feen. The i/hnul is entirely deflitute of game of every 
defeription, and the fportfman is obliged to content himfeu 
with the flaughter of rabbits, blackbirds, larks, and thrufhes : 
in the feafon, woodcocks, fnipes, and fieldfares, arc tolerably 
plentiful} but, although furrounded by the ocean, fea fowl 
are not very numerous, nor eafily approached within gun-fhot. 
Moft of the feathered fongfters, which ornithologills term 
Britifli birds, either migratory or flationary, are at times feen 
in this ifland ; but the nightingale feldom or never makes its 
appearance, though in the neighbouring ifland of Jerfey, which 
is more woody, it is not uncommon. Environed by a rocky 
fea, a great variety of fifh is taken in abundance ; and formerly 
moft of the religious houfes in Normandy were fupplied from 
this ifland. 

Manners and Society. The country people, in their lives 
and manners, exhibit a rude Hate of native fimplicity, which 
might be expecled in a continental interior with little or no 
intercourfe with civilized fociety, and not in a fmall ifland like 
tliis, fo nearly conne£led with Great Britain and the neigh¬ 
bouring (hores of France. They are in fa£l more than a century 
behind the generality of Europe, which may be accounted for, 
in fome meafure, by the little friendly intercourfe fubfifting 
among the natives themfelves, the more enlightened feldom 
aflTociating even with ruftic independence but in the moft dif- 
tsnt and referved manner; and the defeendant of a jurat, 
douasainier, or conftable, will not aflbeiate with the merchant 
or tradefman, however opulent and refpe£l;able. The uncom¬ 
monly minute divifion pf, property provides a fort of inde- 

E endent fubfiftence for^^ greater numfber of perfons than can 
e welj^ imagined; and a. mediocrity, rather bordering upon 
poverty, feems to prevail throughout the country. Superftition 
has been very prevaleift. Betafeen the years 1598 and 1634, 
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no lefs than nine women and two men were burnt for forcery ; 
witches and ghofts ftill alarm the ignorant and credulous j and 
certain old women have the credit of fupematural powers over 
man and bead. Witch finders, with, fovereign antidotes to 
deftroy their magic fpells, have been lately publiflied by the 
Royal Court; and a houfe for fome years remained uutenanted, 
from a ridiculous ftory of its being haunted. A fupematural 
chimera, called the Bete-la-twa^ is faid at Chriftmas to make 
nightly perambulations about the town, creating great terror, 
and fumifhing infinite refources to fancy and credulity. 

The old Norman French, corrupted rather than improved, is 
generally fpoken ; indeed, few of the country people difcourfe in 
Englifh, and not many of the more enlightened have yet attained 
the true Englifii pronunciation. Tlie generality of the natives 
have the appearance and manners of Frenc^h rather than 
Englilh people. Poor and parfimonious in their living and 
drefs, even their dcmeilic utenfils and implements of hulbandry 
are all in the French ftyle. The habit of fending young females 
of the higher circles to England for education muft diminish 
the effedl: of thefe habits j but, perhaps, a total change is not 
foon, if at all, to be expefled. 


ALDERNEY. 

The Ifland of Alderney, which lies to the north-eaft of 
Guernfey about fix leagues, and fcarcely feven miles wed; from 
Cape la Hogue, meafures in length from north-eaft to fouth- 
weft nearly four miles, and in breadth not more than one mile 
and a half, the whole circumference being about ten miles. 
It ihelves to the north-eaft, interfered by deep valleys, bounded 
on the fouthem and weftern fides by cliffs, interfered with 
fmall bays; the rocky fcenery being both pirurefque and 
ftrikingly grand. 

Government. The civil jurifdirion of the ifiand is exer- 
cifcd by a judge and fix jurats, the former nominated by the 
governor, and the latter elered by the commonalty, liolding 
their feveral appointments for life, unlefs removed for milbeha- 
viour or malverfation in office. Thefe, with the King’s officers, 
namely, the King’s procureur or a'ttomey>general, the King’s 
comptroller or folicitor-general, and the greffier or regifter, 
alfo nominated by the governor, comfipfe the court. But their 
decifions are not definitive \ the being confidered as a 

dependence of Guernfey, appeal may be made to the royal 
court there, and from thence to the King in council: and in 
all criminal cafes, the court of Alderney has only the power 
of receiving evidence, which is tvanfmitted to me fuperior 
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court of Guemfey, where judgment is pronounced on the 
offender, and the fentence of the law executed. 

The judge and fix jurats, together with the douzaine or 
douzainters, being twelve men chofen by the commonalty as 
reprefentatives, compofe the aflembly of the States, wherein 
all ordinances for the good government of the ifland are pro- 
pofed. But it appears that the douzaine have only a delibera¬ 
tive voice, and no vote j the judge and jurats alone decide as 
to the expediency of any meafure propofed. The governor or 
his lieutenant muft ever be prefent at fuch meeting, but has 
like wife no vote. 

Propeuty. By the laft extent of the crown, made in the 
reign of James I., in 1607, it appears that the ifland of Alder¬ 
ney was then in His Majefty’s hands, who was entitled to the 
aniendes or perquifites of the courts, the treiziemes upon the 
fales of lands, the wreck, and other princely rights and regali¬ 
ties { but it has fince been granted in fee-farm to feveral 
tenants ; and his prefent Majefly, by letters patent, bearing date 
the 14th December, 1763, in confideration of the furrender of 
the former leafe or patent, which had then become vefted in 
John Le Mefurier, Efq. (the grandfather of the prefent poflef- 
for), and for other confiderations therein mentioned, gave and 
granted the ifland to the faid John I.e Mefurier, his executors, 
adminiilrators, and afligns, for the term of ninety-nine years, 
at a yearly rent of thirteen fliillings, with a provifo for refump- 
tion and making void the leafe at any time, “ upon payment to 
the faid John Le Mefurier, his executors, adminiilrators, or 
aifigns, of fuch fum or fuins of money as he had then diiburfed, 
or that fhould thereafter be diiburfed or laid out in building 
improvement upon the manfionrhoufe, called the governor’s 
houfc, and other the premifes, to be afeertained by fix or more 
of the lords or other of the privy council.” 

P liSsMNT Syate. Only about one half of this ifland is in a 
ftate of cultivation, the remainder is common and furze lands, 
with good feed for flieep, but rather too Ihort for cattle. The 
foil is naturally good, and the agriculture much the fame as in 
Gudrnfey. The whole ifland has but a barren appearance '^ 
few trees, and no hedges, are to be feen, the enclofores being 
fenced with loofe ftone walls and furze banks. 

There (till exifts part of a caftle begun by the Earl of Efiex 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, but never finiflied, the ruinous 
foundatidn of which ftill. retains that favourite’s name. The 
little ifland of Burhou, lying! to the weftward, is not inhabited, 
but ufed as a rabbit-warren by the governor. 

..The pier is but of rude ftrudure, with only one proje£^ing 
arm-to ibelter vefliels from the north-eaff. The whole ifland 
is befitt with rocks, or rather forms part of a long chain, ex¬ 
tending to the Cafkets, whereon a light-houfe has been ere^ed 
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with rerolrlng refleflors. On this dangerous part of the coaft 
the young prince, fon of Henry I., was fhipwrecked and loft. 
The ftrait which divides the iiland from Cape La Hogue^ called 
by the French “ le Ras de Blanchart” and by us the Race of 
Alderney, is a dangerous padiige in ftormy weather, when the 
two currents meet, and which at fpring tides run with the 
rapidity of fix knots an hour ; and what is termed the Swinge, 
the palFagc on the other fide of the ifland, is a place no lefs 
dangerous. 

- There are about two hundred and eighty dwelling-houfes in 
the ifland, and the population is computed to be nearly thir¬ 
teen hundred perfons. 


SERK. 

This little ifland lies about fix miles to the eaftward of 
Guemfey, is one of its dependencies, and immediately under 
its jurifdiflion; it is rather more than three miles in length, 
and fcarcely a mile in average breadth : at one part, called the 
Coupee, it is nearly divided into two portions, being connefled 
only by a high and narrow ridge not many yards in width. It 
was granted by Queen Elizabeth in fee-farm, by letters patent, 
dated dth Auguft, 15^5, to Philip de Carteret, Efq. (as a re¬ 
ward for his fervices in the retaking it from the French,) by 
the twentieth part of a knight’s fee, amounting, as appears by 
the extent of James I., to fifty fols fterling, payable to the 
king’s receiver at Guernfey, at Michaelmas only. The fief or 
feigniory is now in the poflTeffion of John Le Pelley, Efq., who 
holds his feudal court, from which appeals are made to the 
royal court of Guernfey. • 

Unlike the iflands of Guernfey, Alderney, and Jerfey, which 
are of wedge form, fhelving on one fide, Serk is a table land, 
riling fome little toward the weft, but having no declivity to 
the fea at any part, excepting a trifling defeent at the northern 
extremity. The furrounding cliffs, meafuring from one to twd 
hundred feet in height, are fo very abrupt on the weftern fide, 
that the largeft ihips may approach very near without danger, 
but the eaftern fhore is befet with ridges of rocks running far 
out into the fea. The rocky feenery is here very pi£Iurefqtw 
and grand; that of the port des MouHns, in particular, the de¬ 
feent to which is through a narrow pafs, uncommonly wild 
and romantic. Such is the natural defence of the ifland, that 
although there are five landing placed, except at what is called 
the Create, where a tunnel was cut in 1588, by one of the De 
Carterets, through the rock, there is fcarcely any entrance to 
be found without the difficulty of climbing. The neueft laud¬ 
ing to Guemfey is that of Havre Gojffelin, which is ^formed 
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between the land and the little IJle des Marchands on the weft- 
em fide. The high ridge or ifthmus which joins the main 
ifland to that of Petit Serk^ is about three hundred yards in 
length, with a precipice immediately to the fea on the eaftem 
fide, and over broken rocks and rubbilh on the weftern, of ter¬ 
rific appearance, being fcarcely five or fix feet wide in fome 
places. It is faid that a copper mine was worked here about 
a century ago ; but as no trace of it is now to be feen, its exift- 
ence is fcarcely pollible, though copper and other ores are 
frequently found in the kind ^ rock which abounds in this 
ifland. 


ERM OR HERM AND JETHOU. 

The two fmaller iflands of Herm and Jethou, lying ealf- 
ward of Guernfey about three miles, are feparated from 
each other by a narrow ftrait. They were both in the king's 
hands at the time of the laft extent (James I.), and held by 
the governor, for the feeding of deer, cattle and iheep, and 
were then valued to be letten for a term of years in fee-farm ; 
the former at thirty livres fierling per annum, and the latter at 
one hundred fols. They have both been fince gra.nted in fee- 
farm, Herm at the tent of fourteen pounds fterling, renewable 
every twenty-one years upon the payment of forty-two pounds,, 
and Jethob at a rent of about fifty fhillings. 


THE SCILLY ISLANDS. 

The Stilly, or Silley Iflands, lie due weft from the Lizard 
about feventeen leagues; weft-and-by-fouth from the Old 
Land’s End, neared Mount’s Bay, at the didance of ten 
leagues ; and from the Wedern Land’s End they lie wed-fouth- 
wed at the didance of fomething more than nine leagues. 
The importance of thefe iflands arifes from their advantageous 
fituation, as looking equally into St. George’s and the Englifh 
Channel. For this realon, mod (hips bound from the fouth- 
ward drive to make the Scilly Iflands, in or^er to deer their 
courfe with greater certainty. It is very convenient alfo for 
veflels to take fiielter amongd them, which prevents theni from 
being driven to Milford Haven, nay, fometiraes into ibme port 
in Ireland, if the wind is drong at ead ; or, if it blows hard 
at;^rth-wed, from being forced back into fome of the Comiih 
harbours, ,br even on the French coads. If the wind ihould 
not be very high, yet if unfavourable or undeady, as between 
the channels often happens, it is better to put into Scilly than 

to 
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to beat about at fea in bad weather. In time of war, their 
utility is ftill more confiderable. 

With thefe obfervations, all power of defcanting on their 
importance is exhaulted. They are faid to be one hundred and 
forty-five iix number j but if they have been correctly counted, 
it has been merely for the fake of exa£lnefs, as only five or fix 
are inhabited, and not many are even named. It is confidently 
laid, and repeated by many writers, that thefe rocks are the 
Cafieiterides of the Greeks, but Mr. Pinkerton derides the 
opinion they are atfo faid to have been called Hefperides and 
Ceftrymenides. 

Of the inhabited illands the moll confiderable is Si. Afary*St 
which is faid to be two miles and a half in length, one and a 
half in breadth, and lefs than ten in compafs, with a caftle 
and a garrifon. Trefcawt formerly called St. Nicholas, lies 
dire£tly north of St. Mary’s, and is faid to be half its fize j it 
has the remains of an abbey. St. Martin'^ is about the fize of 
Trefcaw, from which it is diilant about a mile ; it was at one 
time totally deferted. St. Agnes has alfo the name of the 
Light IJland, from the light-houfe, which is its principal orna¬ 
ment and fupport. It is a fine column, built with fione from 
the foundation to the lanthorn, which is fifty-one feet high } 
the gallery four; the fafh-lights eleven feet and a half high, 
three feet two inches wide, and fixteen in number. The floor 
of the lanthorn is of brick, upon which (lands a fubfiantial iron 
grate, fquare, barred on every fide, with one great chimney 
in the canopy roof, and feveral lefler ones, to let out the fmoke ; 
and a large pair of fmith’s bellows arc fo fixed, as to be eafily 
ufed whenever there is occafion. Upon the whole, it is a 
noble and commodious ftru£lure, and being plaftered white, 
is an ufeful day-mark to (hips coming from the fouthward. 
Brehar lies north-weft of St.,Mary’s, and to the weft of Tref¬ 
caw, to which, when the fea'is very low, they fometimes pafs 
over the fand. San/om IJland is faid to contain one family. 
The latcft authorities people thefe illands with about one thou- 
fand inhabitants. More than two thoufand acres are faid to be 
ufed for agricultural purpofes. The fmall craft employed in 
fiihing, and as pilots, may probably exceed three hundred tons. 
S.heep and.rabbits are prtmuced in abundance ; fome cattle and- 
fmall horfes, alfo poultry and vegetables; but the principal, 
tefource of the iflanders is in the manufa£lure of kelp.. 
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GIBRALTAR. 

Giukaltar is fituated in AndaluCa, the mod fouthern pro* 
■vince of Spain. The rock is feven miles in circumference, 
forming a promontory three miles long, and is joined to the 
continent by an idhmus of low fand: the fouthern extremity 
lies in 36° 2' 30" N. lat., and in 5° 15' W. long, from the me¬ 
ridian of London. 

Hiftorians, from very early periods, have noticed Gibraltar, 
or Metis CalpBi by a well-known mythological fi£fion, deno¬ 
minating it, and Mens Abyloy on the oppofite coaft of Africa, 
the Pillars (^Hercules. It does not, however, appear that the 
hill was ever inhabited by the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, or 
Romans, who. in the firft ages of navigation vilited the bay, 
and built cities in its neighbourhood ; or that it ever engaged 
the attention of thofe intrepid and fuccefsful barbarians, who fo 
violently fubverted the Roman emp're, and edabliflied a new 
government in Spain. It began to be remarkable for the na¬ 
tural ftrength of its fituation in the beginning of the eighth cen¬ 
tury, when the Saracens (then become a powerful nation in 
the eaft, and along the coall of Africa,) invaded Spain, and 
foon after made themfclves mailers of the whole country. 

.The Gothic kingdom, which had exifted in Spain for 300 
years, was, before the invafion of the Saracens, diftrafted 
with intefline diviiions: the nation was become effeminate, 
negleiiing the military difeipline of their ancellors; and their 
monarch, Roderic, a profligate prince, not a little accelerated 
their ruin, by ravifhing the daughter of Count Julian. This 
nobleman, who poflelfed great power and influence, and was 
governor of Ceuta in Africa, found means, in 711, to faci¬ 
litate an invafion by the Saracens. Tarif Ebn Zarca, who 
commanded the invading force, determined to fecure an inter- 
courfe with Africa, by eilablifbing a poft on the coaft ; and 
preferring the ftrong natural fituation of Mans Calpe^ gave or¬ 
ders to ere£l a . cattle On the face of the hill, which might 
anfwer the original purpofe, and alfa cover his retreat, in cafe 
he fhould be unfortunate in his operations. The fuperior part 
of this once magnificent pile at prefent remains, and an in- 
feription over the principal gate fixed the period of its being 
finifhed about the year 725. 

Tarif, leaving a garrifon at the foot of Motts Calpey (which 
was now called by the Saracens, in compliment to their gene- 
tz\, Gibel Tarif, or the Mountain of Tarif, and thence Gib¬ 
raltar marched into the country, furprifed many towns, and 
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vanquifliing King Roderic in a pitched battle near Xeres In 
Andalufiai gained poffeffion of the whole kingdom. 

While the Moors retained poflefllon’ of any part of Spain, 
Gibraltar was frequently befieged, and generally fuccefsfully 
defended ; but in 1642, when the Moorifh power was in the 
wane, a civil war breaking out in Grenada, great part of the 
garrifon of Gibraltar was withdrawn, to affift one of the com¬ 
petitors for the crown: the governor of Tarifa, learning this 
fa£t, aflembled an army from the neighbouring garrifons, and 
befieged Gibraltar, which, after a brave defence, furrendered ; 
the Duke de Medina Sidonia deemed the coriqueft of fuch 
importance as to travel exprefs, that he might have the honour 
of granting the capitulation. 

Henry IV., of Cafiile and Leon, overjoyed at wrefting from 
the Mahometans a place they Ijad held 748 years, added it to 
his royal titles, and gave it for arms, gules^ a caftle, with a 
key pendent to the gate, or, (alluding fo its being the key to 
the Mediterranean,) which arms have ever fince been continued. 
In 1704 it was wrefted (probably for ever) from the dominion 
of Spain, by the Engliih, under Sir George Rooke. This 
admiral had been fent into the Mediterranean, with a ftrong 
fleet, in the fpring, to aflift Charles, Archduke of Auflria, in 
obtaining the crown of Spain j but his inftrudfions being li¬ 
mited, nothing of importance was done. Senfible of the re¬ 
flections that would fall on him, for being inaflive with fo 
powerful an armament, by advice of a council of war, on the 
2ifl: of July, 1704, he difembarked on the iilhmus 1800 men, 
Engliih and Dutch, commanded by the Prince of Hefle 
D’Armftadt. The garrifon was fummoned, but the governor 
refufing to furrender^ preparations were made for the attack. 
By day-break on the 23d, the Ihips appointed to cannonade the 
town, under Admirals Byng and VanderduflTen, with thofe 
that were deftined to batter the new mole, commanded by 
Captain Hicks, were at their feveral ftations. The admiral 
made the fignal to begin the cannonade, which was performed 
with great vivacity and effeft, fo that the enemy, in five or fix 
hours, were driven from their guns, efpecially' from the mole 
head. The admiral, confidering that by gaining that fortifica¬ 
tion the town might fooner be reduced, ordered Captain 
Whitaker, with the armed boats, to poflefs himfelf of it; but 
Captains Hicks and Jumper, who lay next the mole, pufiied 
alhore with their pinnaces, before the reft came up i wherqupon 
the Spaniards fprung a mine, which blew up the fortificat|pns, 
killed two lieutenants and forty ttien^ and wounded' flxty. 
The aflailants neverthelefs kept pofleffida 6f the work, and 
being joined by Captain Whitaker, advanced and took a fmall 

baftion,. 
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baftton, half way between the mole and the town. The 
quis de Salines, who was governor, being again fummoned, 
tliougbt proper to capitulate} hoitages were exchanged, and 
the Prince of Hefle, on the 24th, took pofleflion of the gates. ■ 

The courts of Madrid and Paris, concerned at the lofs of fo 
important a fortrefs, and confidering its recovery of the laft 
confequence to the caufe, ordered the Marquis de 'Villaduriaii) 

a grandee of Spain, to befiege it.. Hia attempt, although pur> 
fued with great vigour and ably fupported, failed. In fubfe- 
quent wars other fieges were formed, without fuccefs,, 
but none fo memorable as that which began in the fummer 
of . 1779, and ended in September 1782, in the complete 
defeat of the French and Spaniards and the deilru£tion o£ 
their formidable preparations. The defence of the fortrefs on 
this occalion confers immortal honour on General Elliot^, 
afterward Lord Heathfield. 

Description. . The promontory, or rock, at the foot of 
which Hands the town, is upwards of 1300 feet in height ^ 
proje£ting into the fea feveral miles from the continent, to 
vfhich it is connected by an ifthmus of low fand. This ap» 
pearance makes it not improbable that Mans Calpe has in 
former ages been totally furrounded by the fea. The north- 
front of the peninfula, which prefents itfelf to the main land. 
Is of various heights. The breadth of the ifthmus at the foot 
of the rock is about 900 yards; but it grows conliderably 
wider toward the country* Acrofs this ifthmus (which, with 
Gibraltar and the oppolite coaft, forms the bay,) the Spaniards 
have drawn a fortified line at about a mile’s diftance from the 
garrifon, extending 1700 yards, and embracing both ihores : a 
fort of mafonry is ere^ed at each extremity, mounting twenty- 
three or twenty-four guns each} they Sre of different con- 
ftru£fions, and are called St. Philip and St. Barbara. The 
former of thefe forts commands the beft and the ufual an- 
chpring place of our (hipping arid fmall craft, and by forming 
a CTofs fire with Fort St. Barbara, on the neutral ground, 
prevents all communication between the garrifon and the 
country. The rock is feparated' by a ridge from north to 
fouth, dividing it into tteo unequal parts. The weftern front- 
or divifion is a gradual (lope, interfperfed with precipices 
but the oppolite fide, looking to the Mediterranean, and the 
north front, facing the Spanifh lines, are both naturally very, 
deep, and totally inacceflible. It is this peculiar circumftance 
which forms the chief ftrength of Gibraltar. 

The towR.is built at the foot of the north-weft face of the 
hUi) aad is fortified in an irregular manner. The communi- 
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'«ation with it from the illhmus is by a long narrow caufeway, 
(ferving as a dam to an inundation,) which is defended by a 
cuttain, with two baftions, mounting twenty-fix pieces of can¬ 
non, a dry ditch, covered way, and glacis well mined. Thefe, 
with the caufeway, are warmly flanked by the King’s, ^ueenjlg,^ 
and Prince’s lines! works cut in the rock with immenfe 
labour, and fcarped to be almofl; inacceflible. Above the 
lines are the batteries at Willis’s, and others at different 
heights, until they crown the fummit of the rock, where fe- 
veral batteries are erefted for cannon and mortars. Thefe 
batteries, the loweft of which is upwards of 400 feet above 
the neutral ground, mount between fifty and and fixty pieces 
of heavy ordnance, and entirely command the iilhmus below. 
Exclufive of what are here mentioned, additional works of a 
fingular nature were proje£fed in 1782, and partly executed 
the year following, which when finiihed will render Gib¬ 
raltar (almoff) impregnable in that quarter. The old-mole, 
to the weft of the grand battery, forms alfo a very for¬ 
midable flank, and, with the lines, a crofs-fire on the caufe¬ 
way and neutral ground. This battery has been found fo 
^eat an annoyance to t^e befiegers, that by way of diftinflion 
It' has long been known under the appellation of the DeviPs 
Tongue. Indeed, the ordnance in the tines upon the grand 
battery and the old mole ^Itogeth^r exhibit fo formidable an 
appearance to a fpeflator on the caufeway, that the entrance 
into the garrifon is called by the Spaniards the mouth of fire. 
From the grand battery along the fea-line looking toward the 
bay, the town is defended by the North, Montague’s, Prince 
of Orange’s, King’s and South baftions; the line wall or 
curtains between which mount many cannon and mortars. 
The King’s baftion is a very complete piece of fortifica¬ 
tion, commanding the bay from New to Old Mole Heads, and 
mounting twelve thirty-two pounders, and four ten inch 
howitzers in front, ten guns and howitzers on its flanks, and 
has cafemates for eight hundred men, with kitchens and 
ovens for cooking. Montague’s is much fmaller, mounts only 
twelve pieces of cannon, but has a cafemate for two hundred 
men, communicating with the Old Mole. In 1782 the engi¬ 
neers began a cavalier upon this baftion for two guns ; but 
St was not finiihed till after the grand attack in September. 
Another work of this nature was likewife ere^Ied in the be¬ 
ginning of the blockade for five guns, on the north baftion of 
the grand battery. The town on the fea line is not lefs 
proteffed by natural defences than by fortifications. A 
Ihoal of fharp rocks extends along tne front far into the 
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bay, and prevents fliips of large burthen from approaching 
ve^ near the walls. 

From the fouth baftion (which i$ confiderably higher than 
the reft of the works, in order to protefl: the town from the 
-«*:minences on the red fands,) a curtain exterfds up the face of 
the hill, and concludes, at an inaccedible precipice, the works 
of the town. In this curtain is the fouth port |;atc, before 
which and the fouth baftion is the dry ditch, with a covered 
way and glacis. At the eaft end, on the declivity of the hill, 
above the gate, is a large fiat baftion, connected with the cur¬ 
tain, and mounting- thirteen guns, bearing on the bay, &c. 
ThiSiWork is covered by a demi-baftion that joins the preci¬ 
pice. Above the precipice an old Moorifli wall is continued 
to the ridge of the rock; in the front of which a curtain with 
loop-holes and rcxlans (built in the reign of the Emperor 
Charles V. and called after his name) extends to the top, cf- 
feflually cutting off all communication in that quarter. Be¬ 
tween the Mooriih and Charles the Fifth’s walls is the fignal 
houfe; whence the guard, on a ferene and clear day, have al- 
moft an unbounded view of the Mediterranean, and can juft ob- 
ferve a part of the Atlantic ocean over the Spanifti mountains. 

Such is the account given by Colonel Drinkwater of the 
fortifications of the town. From 4 he fouth baftion, he adds, 
a line wall is continued along tl^ beach to the new mole, 
where an irregular fort is erefted, mounting twenty-fix guns. 
This line wall is divided by a fmall baftion of eight guns} 
and in its rear is a retired work, called the Princess of Wales’s 
lines, in which are feveral ftrong batteries for the fea,. Near 
the fouth baftion, though without the town, is a wharf called 
Ragged Staff, where fupplies for the garrifon are ufually 
landed, being convenient from its vicinity to the vi£fualling 
office and ftores. The communication to this quay is by 
fpiral wooden ftairs, and a drawbridge opening into the covert 
way, in front of which is a fmall work of mafonry mounting 
two guns. At the foot of the ftairs is the bafon, where fhlp- 
ping take in water. Two tanks are alfo appropriated to this 
purpofe near the eight gun baftion, .having a conneflion with 
the grand aq0edu£t. 

In the New Mole there is a depth of water fufficient for a 
fhip of the line to lie alongfide the wharf and heave down. 
At the mole head is a circular battery for heavy metal, joined 
to the New Mole fort by a ftrong wall, fraifed, having a ban¬ 
quet for moiq^uetry, with two embrafures' opening toward the 
bay. This mole, with the old mole at Watetport, were budt 
foif the accommodation of trading vefiels; die former however 
is generally occupied by men of war ; and the latter, not 
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having more than fix feet at low water, only admits fmall craft 
to the wharfs: merchantmen of large burthen are obliged 
therefore to anchor about half or three quarters of a mile 
from Waterport, in feven or eight fathoms. But in time of 
war this anchorage is commanded by theSpanifh forts ; the;^ 
are confequently, in cafe of a rupture with Spain, uu*lei'*'me 
neceffity of removing to the fouthward of the New hlole, 
where the ground is fo rocky and foul, that they are often in 
imminent danger during the ftrong foutherly winds. From the 
New Mole fort to the north end of Rofia Bay, the rock is 
difficult of accefs; neverthelefs a parapet is continued, and 
batteries are erefted, as fituations diftate. The works at Rofia 
are ftrong, and a£l: as flanks to each other. They are dole 
along the beach, which is low, and have a retired battery of 
eight guns in their rear. 

The rock continues to afcend from the fouth point of Rofia 
Bay, by Parfon’s Lodge (behind which, upon an eminence, is a 
new battery, en barbety on traverfin^ carriages,) to Campguard, 
and Buena Vifta, fo called from the beautiful profped: of the 
bay, and neighbouring kingdoms of Barbary and Spain, which is 
there prefented to a fpe£^ator. A line wall is raifed, notwith- 
ftanding the rock being inacceffible, with cannon at different 
diftances. At Buena Vifta there are feveral guns .en barbety 
which have great command; and the hill towards ILuropa is 
(lightly fortified, which gives it the appearance, at a diftance, of 
an old caflle repaired. The rock then dcfcends by the Devil’s 
Bowling-green, fo named from the irregularity of its furfaqe, to 
Little Bay. At this poft, which is totally furrounded with 
precipices, there is a barbet battery, flanking the works to the 
New Mole; thence the rock continues naturally fteep for a 
confiderable diftance, when the line wall and batteries recom¬ 
mence, and extend in an irregular manner to Europa. Point, 
the fouthern extremity of the garrifoH, though not the fout^ern 
point of Europe. The rock from this point is regularly per¬ 
pendicular to Europa advance, where a feW batteries aUd a 
poft at the Cave-guard terminate the works. The fortifica¬ 
tions along the fea line at Europa do not, however, conftitnte 
the principal ftrength of the garrifon. The retired and inac- 
cefltble lines of Windmill-hill have great command, arid 
being fituated within mufquet-fhot of the fea, are very for«- 
midable and of great confequence in that quarter. 

Since the publication of Colonel DrinkwatePs interefting and 
valuable hiftory, numerous additional works have been con- 
ftru£^ed to enfure the fafety of this pofTelfion, which, iri every 
war in which Spain takes a part againft! Oreat Britain, is lifcdy 
to be an obje^ of determined conteft. 

The 
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The Town. The town is built on a bed of ’red fand, 
fimilar to thofe eminences without South Port, which origi.. 
nally extended to the foot of the afcent to the foiith barracks. 
The buildings, before the town was deftroyed in the laft fiege, 
.^ere compofed of different materials, principally of tapia, 
wiuuh.is a cement confifting of mortar, made of fand, lime, 
and fmall pebbles, which being well tempered, and wrought 
together in a frame, acquires great ftrength and foHdity. 
Since the Englifh have been in pofleflion of Gibraltar, many 
have been built of the rock ftone, pi altered and painted on the 
outfide to break the powerful rays of the fun, which otherwife 
would be too glaring, and prejumcial to the eyes. The modem 
houfes were in general covered with tili& j but the flat terraced 
roofs remained in thofe erected by the Spaniards, and in fome, 
the mirandas or towers, whence the inhabitants, without re¬ 
moving from home, had a beautiful and exteniive profpe£t 
of the neighbouring coalts. 

Of the buildings that deferve notice, the old Moorifli caftle 
is the mod confpicuous. The ruins of a mofque, or place of 
worfhip, can be traced within the walls*; as alfo a neat morifque * 
court, and refervoir for water; but the latter cannot, without 
great cUfficulty, be difeovered by a ftranger. A large tower on 
the fouth-eaft wall is faid- to have been ere£led by the Saracens, 
on thei( iirft invading Spain; and the prefent venerable re¬ 
mains are inconteftable proofs of its former magnificence. 
The other principal buildings arc the convent, pr governor’s 
quarters ; the lieutenant-governor’s houfe, which is. a modern 
ftrudlure; the Admiralty-houfe, formerly a monaftery of white 
friars } the foldiers’ barracks, the vidtualling^ofiice, and ftore- 
houfe. Befide thefe, there are the Spanilh church, the 
Atarafana, or galley-houfe, and fome other buildings, formerly 
bf note, but ruined by the fire of the Spaniards during the 
great fiegef^ At the fouthward are the fouth barracks and the 
navy hofpital. There are alfo fome other Moorilh remains. 

Natural Curiosities. The hill abounds in cavities, that 
ferve as receptacles for the fain. . None, however, is fo fingular 
as St. George’s Cave on the fide of .the hill, in a line with thq^ 
fouth barracks, about i,ioo feet above the level of the fea. 
At the entrance are the remains of a drong wall. The mouth 
is only five feet wide; but on defeending a flope of earth it 
expands confiderably } and, with the aflidance of torches, the 
openings of feveral finaller caves are difeovered. The outer 
oive is aboiM^'two hundred feet long, and ninety broad. The 
top appears to be fupported by pillars of vad magnitude, 
formed by the perpetual droppings of petrifying water, the 
whole bearing great reibmblaucc to the infide of a gloomy 
12 Gothic 
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Gothic cathedral. The fevecal gradations in the progrefs of 
thefe petrifa^ions are eafily difcoverable. In fome may be 
obferved fmall capitals, defcending from the roof, whilll; propor¬ 
tionable bafes rife underneath : qthers again are formed of very 
fmall diameter ; and a third clafs, immenfely large, feem to fup- 
port the roof of this wonderful cavern. Almoft a ll fty gjagerS^ 
who vilit Gibraltar are condu£Ied to view this cave ^and num¬ 
bers, with the afliilanc<> of ropes and torches, have attempted 
to explore the depth ; but after defcending about five hundred 
feet, they have been obliged to return, by the grofs vapours 
which iffued from beneath. There are feveral other caves on 
different parts of the hill, in which the water pofleffes the 
fame petrifying qualities. One under Middle-hill is called 
Pocoroca. 

Among the natural curiofities of Gibraltar, the petrified 
bones dilcovered in the cavities of the rocks have attra£led 
great attention. Thefe bones are not found in one particular 
part, but in various places at a confiderable. diftance from 
each other. From the rocks near Rofia Bay (without the 
line wall) great quantities, of this curious petrifa£lion have been 
colle£led and lent home for the infpeffion of naturalifis. 
Some of the bones are of large diameter ; and, being broken 
with the rock, the marrow is eafily to be diffinguilhed. 

Aximals. The hill is remarkable for the number of apes 
about its fummit, which are faid not to be found in any other 
part of Spain. They breed in iaacceflible placej|, and frequently 
appear ih large droves, with their young upon their backs. 
Red-legged partridges are often found in coveys} woodcocks 
and teal are fometimes feen; and wild rabbits are caught 
about Europa and Windmill-hill. Eagles and vultures arv- 
uually vifit Gibraltar from Barbary, in their way to the 
interior parts of Spain. The former breed in the cra*ggy 
parts of the rock, and, with the hawk, are often feen tower¬ 
ing round its fummit. Mufquitoes are. exceedingly trouble- 
fome toward the clofe of fummer; and locuffs are fometimes 
found. The fcorpioU, centipes, and omer venomous reptiles, 
abound amongfl: the rocks and old buildings ; and the harmlefs 
green lizard and fnake are frequently caught by the foldiers, 
who, after drawing their teeth, treat them with every mark of 
fondnefs. 

Fopp. Gibraltar being nearly fuiyouhded by the fea is ex¬ 
ceedingly well fupplied with fi(h : the John Doree, turbqt, foal, 
falmon, hake, rock-cod, inullet, and ranger, with great vwety 
of lefs note, are caught aloUg the SpanSh flipre, and in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the bay. Mackarel are alfo taken in-vail 
numbers during the feafon, and fhell-filh are fmnetimes 
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brought from the neighbouring parts. The Moors, in times of 
peace, fupply the garrifon with ox-beef, mutton, veal, and. 
poultry, on moderate terms; and from Spain they procure 
pork, which is remarkable for its fweetnefs and flavour. Fruits, 
fuch as melons, oranges, green figs, grapes, and pomegra- 
brought in abundance fiom Barbary and Portugal j 
and the belt wines are at very reafonabie prices. 

Climate. The inhabitants breathe a temperate and whole- 
fome air for moft part of the year. The fummer months of 
June^ July, and Auguft are exceffively warm, with a perpetually 
ferene and clear fley : the heat is however allayed by a conftant 
refrefhiiig breeze from the fea, which ufually fets in about ten 
in the forenoon, continuing till almoil: funfet; and, from its 
invigorating and agreeable coolnefs, is emphatically called the 
DoAor. The cold in winter is not fo exceffive as in the neigh¬ 
bouring parts of the country. Snow falfs but feldom, and ice 
is a rarity; yet the Grenadian mountains in Spain, and the 
lofty hills in Africa, have fnow lying on them for feveral 
months. Heavy rains^ high winds, and moft tremendous thun¬ 
der, with dreadfully vivid lightning, are .tlie attendants on 
December and January. The rain then pours down in torrents 
from the hill, and, descending with great rapidity, often choaks 
up the drains with large ftones and rubbifh, and fometimes 
does great injury to the works } but thefe ftorms are never of 
long duration j the fky foon clears up, the heavy clouds dif- 
petm, the cheerjpg fun appears, and j^iflicicntly cumpenfates 
for the horrors of the night. During this feafon the water 
that ferves the garrifon for the enfuing fummer is colle£kcd. 
The aquedufl: which condu£is it to the fountain in the centre 
of the town is extremely well executed, and was conftru£ied 
by a Jefuit during the dominion of the Spaniards. The water, 
ftrained and purified in its paflage from the refervoir to the 
fountain, is remarkably clear and wholefome. 

Population. According to accounts from the prefent 
governor^ the inhabitant maybe computed at 16,000,exclufive 
of the garrifon, who about 4,000, and exclufive of about 
3,000 tranfieiit perfons who are fuppofed to fleep within the 
walls every night. 

SitiPPiN.c AND Commerce. The veffels which belong to 
Gibraltar may be fairly taken at an average of three thoufand 
tons.' It was an emporium for immenfe quantities of colo¬ 
nial produce and Brltifli merchandize, while the ports on 
the ccfUtinent ’drere Ihiit againft this country. The Americans 
imdOTted large quantities of tobacco, Havanna fugars, cofFeej 
alid all forts of l^ft-India goods, which were fmuggled, and 
took- in return money, wine> brandy, and other articles. It is 
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aflumed by feveral refpedable merchants who rehde there, that 
800,000 pieces of nankeen are annually exported, and that the 
exports on an average of years could not be lefs than 2,000,000/. 
'[I’here being no cuftom-houfe, nor any revenue officer, fmug- 
gling is there carried on to an incalculable extent. 

Establishment. Gibraltar is under the conTfflffflty of a 
Governor, who has a Lieutenant-governor, a chaplain, a fecre- 
tary and officers. The fituations of Deputy Judge-Advocate, 

Town Major, Barrack-mafter, and CommiiTary, are alfo of great 
importance, and fome are liberally remunerated. 


MALTA. 

Situation. The Illand of Malta is fituate between Sicily 
and Africa, in 15* 54' eaft longitude from London, and 
35° 44' 16" of north latitude. It is the moft fouthern ifland in 
Europe, diftant fixty miles from Cape Paflaro, a hundred and 
ninety from Cape Spartivento, in Calabria, the neareft point on 
the continent of Europe, two hundred from Calipia, the neareft 
part of the continent of Africa, and two hundred and feventy 
from Tripoly. It is fixty miles in circumference, twenty long 
and twelve broad. It faces on the eaft the Ifland of Candiaj 
on the weft, the fmall iflands or rocks of Pantaleria, Linofa, 
and Lampedofa ; on the north, Sicily; and on the fouth, the 
kingdom of Tunis. Some geographers have confidered this 
ifland as belonging to the continent of Africa, but w'ith refpeft 
to Britifh fubje£ls at leaft, all doubt on this point is terminated 
by the ftatutc 41 Geo. 3. c. 103., which ena£ts that this ifland, 
with its dependencies lhall, for all purpofes, and in all matters 
and things whatfoever, be confidered to be part of Europe. 

History. The moft ancient author who mentions Malta 
is Homer, in his Odyfley, where it is called the Ifle of Hyperia, 
which, according to fabulous hiftory, was originally inhabited 
by Phseacians, a race of giants. The-Phoenicians feized on 
Hyperia about 1519 years before Ghrift, eftabliflied a colony, 
which foon became powerful and connderab]e,-and they named 
it Ogygia. The Greeks drove the Phoenicians from Ogygia 
736 years before Chriift, ahd called it Melitaion, or Melita. 
About 528 years before the Chriftian aera, the Carthaginians 
difputed the pofieflTion with the Greeks, and after a long conteft 
.expelled them. The Romans acquired a title by treaty 242' 
years before Chrift, and at the beginning of the fecemd punic 
wav firft entirely eftablifhed their dominion. 

On the divifion of the Roman territories Malta fell to the- 
lot of Conftantinc. On. the ruin of the empire, the Vandals 
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ielzed upon Sicily in 454> and next took pofleilion of this 
ifland, from which they were driven ten years afterward by the 
Goths. It was fubjeued to feveral other changes of mailers 
until the year 10901 when the Normans took it from the Arabs^ 
“Tti Hj jta t hen fuccelBvely under the dominion of Germany} when 
it waTlifdCted into a county and marquifate, of France, of Ar- 
ragon, and Callile, under the fovereign of which it experienced 
great varieties of domination until the year 1428, when king 
Alphonfo, in conlideration of 30,000 florins, united the ifland 
and that of Goza for ever to Sicily. 

Such were the changes which had taken place in the govern¬ 
ment of thefe two iflands, when Charles V. added them to his 
vail domains: this politic prince confldering their command¬ 
ing llation, the power they gave him to fecure the coall of 
Sicily, to threaten that of Africa, and to interrupt, at pleafure, ail 
commercial intercourfe between the two feas; but fearing at the 
fame time that thefe important places might be wrelled from 
his fucceflbrs, who, being obliged to attend to the centre of 
their dominions, or to the oppolite confines, might not be able 
to keep a force fulficient for the defence of Malta and Goza ; 
defirous. alfo to fave the expence of 340,000 French iivres, 
which his treafury was obliged to farnilh for the maintenance of 
garrifons, refolved to give them to fome power too weak to 
be dangerous, although fufliciently honourable to be refpe£led, 
and with thefe views made choice of the Order of St. John of 
Jerufalem, which having been driven from its principal place of 
refidence, had been wandering on the coall of Italy j and in 
J530 he eilablilhed the Knights as perpetual fovercigns of the 
Iflands of Malta and Goza, together with the city of Tripoly. 

Knights of Malta. This celebrated order was founded 
as early as the year 1099, by a French knight, named Gerard, 
under the title of Hofpitalers of St. John of Jerufalem^ for the 
purpofe of ferving. and. alfilling the poor, lick, and wounded. 
In fii8, the order aflumed a military form, and Raymond 
Dupuy.was chofen firft Grand Mailer. In 1291, the Knights 
yvere driven from Acre, their lall hold in Paleftine, and took 
nei^ge in Cyprus, where they were received by Henry II. king 
of that ifland, who gave them the town of LimiflTo. Here they 
remained till Augull 1310, when they took the town of Rhodes 
by. ftorm. From this time they aflTumed the appellation of the 
Knights of Rhodes. The ifland of Rhodes remained in their 
poflelfion until January i. 1523, when their Grand Mailer, 
Villiers de L’ifle Adam, after a gallant and obllinate defence, 
was compelled to furrender it to the Porte, and with all the 
fuiVivmg Knights, and four thoufand of the inhabitants, left the 
' ifland. 
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illand. Malta was then beftowed on them by Charles V., and 
th^ retained pofleflion of it till 1798. 

The order conllfted of a Grand Mailer, and one thoufand 
Knights, from the different Roman Cathqlic ftates of Eui^'pe. 
They were divided into languet or tongues, nine in 
via- three in France, two in Spain, two in Germa^^ one in 
Portugal, and one in Italy. Tliefe were again fubdivided into 
commanderies, from which the Order received its annual reve¬ 
nues. The falary of the Grand Mailer amounted to 30,000/, 
which, joined to thofe of the different Knights, in addition to 
their private fortunes, diffufed over this diminutive illand an 
amazing quantity of money. Hence arofe the magnificence of 
the edifices, both public and private, of the churches, of the 
fortifications; and hence, too, the affonilhing and almoft in¬ 
credible population of the illand. 

Of the above number of Knights, five hundred were obliged 
to refide in the illand j the others were generally employed in 
the land or fea fervice of the nations to which they belonged, 
fubje£l however to refide, in their turn, at Malta. No perfon 
could be admitted as a Knight, without being able to trace a 
noble anceftry for feven hundred years, and ferving a certain 
number of campaigns againft: the Turks. It was alfo requifite, 
to make a vow of chaftity, and fwear never to be at peace or 
in amity with the Mahometans, or other infidels. Such were 
the primitive regulations, but the order had begun evidently 
to decline ; its navy was become infignificant, its military 
ardour had fubfided, and time had rendered animofity againft 
the Porte needlefs. 

Conquest by the French. Under thefe circumftances, 
in the year 1798, Bonaparte, on his expedition to Egypt, made a 
fudden acquifition of the illand. The facility with which a place 
which art and nature had combined to render fecure was fur- 
rendered, led to an opinion, which is ftiU entertained, that the 
occupation of it by the French was favoured by treachery. In 
September 1800, after a very long blockade, the miferies of 
which the French troops endured with exemplary firmnefs, the 
illand was furrendered to Great Britain. By the treaty of 
Amiens it was to have been reftored, under certain guarantees, 
to the Knights of Malta, but feveral of the guaranteeing powers 
having refufed the truff, and it being evident that the then 
ruler of France waited only for the abfence of the Englifla to 
regain this much defired territory, a courfe of angry negoti¬ 
ation was purfued between Great Britain and France, whi<^ 
terminated in declarations of war; and Malta is now by treaty 
fecured as part of the Britilh dominions. 

Appearance and Strength. To the fouth, and toward 
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Tripoly, nothing is to be feen but {helves and rocks, withouc 
either creeks or ports; but to the eaft is the port of Marfa- 
Scaht and toward the fouth-weft that of Marfa-SiroccOi capable 
of containing a great number of veflels; farther on, and like-r 
betwee n the Couth and eaft, are the two gylfs of Antifeya 
and Muffato; and at the very extremity of the ifland, toward 
the weft, is a commodious cove, ferving as a road for (hips: 
this is named Melecca, and is feparated from Goza by a channel 
about four miles broad. The fmall iflands of Cumin and Cu> 
niino are in the middle of this channel. 

The port of St. Paul is on the coaft oppofite Sicily, and is fo 
called from a tradition that the veflel in which St. Paul was 
Cent prifoner to Rome was wrecked there. St. George’s Port, 
toward the north, is not far diftant from that of St. Paul. 
DireAly facing Cape Paflaro are two confiderable ports; that 
,to the left is Marfa Mufeeity or Port Mujfety in the midft of 
which is a fmall ifland.; near which all veflels from the Levant, 

. or any other place fufpefled of contagious difeafe, perform 
quarantine. The other is merely called Marfay or the Great 
Port, and is fituated to the eaft. Thefe two are feparated by a 
point of land, at the extremity of which is Fort St. Elmo, ferv¬ 
ing to defend the entrance of both ports. There are two 
parallel points of land, {haped like fingers $ thefe are in the 
great port, and proje£i: into the fea, beii:g much lefs broad than 
long : the caftle of St. Angelo is built on the one neareft the 
entrance of the port, and was the only fortrefs in the whole 
ifland when the Knights firft took poiTeifion of it. The Grand 
'Mafter, L’ifle Adam, added baftions, ramparts, and ditches, 
and made cifterns, and built an arfenal and ftore-houfes. 

II Borga (or the Rurgh), to the north of the caftle of St. An¬ 
gelo, is now feparated from it by a wet ditch. This was the 
original ^lace of refidence of the order of Malta, and where the 
Turks failed in their eflPbrts againft the Knights. It refifted all 
their aflaults, and defervedly gained the name of Citta Vittoriofoy 
or the Vi£lorious City. The minifter from the court of Rome, 
who has the title of Inquifitor, has a palace in this place: but 
all the other foreign minifters live in the city of Valetta; in 
which, during the reign of the laft Grand Mafter, the lnqui.<> 
fitor, by consent of the Order, was likewife permitted to 
refide. 

On the other point of land, to the left, is the great port, 
A fort and burgh have been ere£1;ed ; and though in fail it is 
only a peninfula, it is called the Wand ^ La SangUy from the 
name of the Grand Mafter who fortified it. The inhabitants 
of this burgh, during the fiege of -Malta, refifted every bribe 
ofliered them by the Turks ; and, continuing conftantly faithful 
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to the Order, defended the place Mrith fo mnch valour, that 
it was named Ciita Invitta (the Invincible City). The point of 
land on which the city La Sangle is built divides the Galley 
port from the French port. Fort St. Michael is on the fide 
next the land, and defends the two ports of La Sangle. 

Near the city La Sangle is the fuburb Burmolat 
Citta Confpicua (the Confpicuous City). This is commanded 
by St. Margaret’s Hill, oh which is a fort of the fame name. 
There is a fort called ha Cotonevy confiding of a fuccfjlion of 
baftions without any advanced works. 

There are two forts on the point of land on each fide of Fort 
St. Elmo; the one called Ricafoli, the other, lately built on 
Point Dragut, bears the name of Fort Tigtie. 

The point of land on which St. Elmo is built, was formerly 
called Sceb-e-raSf fignifying, in Arabic, a place elevated above 
another. It was alfo named La Guardia, The city Valetta is 
built on this fpot; and in order to fecure it ftill more effeftu- 
ally on the land fide, a fuburb, furrounded by fortifications, 
has been fince ere£led, to which is given the name of La 
Bloriana. 

Cities and Villages. The ifland of Malta contains two 
principal cities, and twenty-two villages, or cafalst a name de¬ 
rived from the Arabian word rahal^ fignifying and 

which indicates the manner in which thefc villages have been 
compofed by degrees, through the means of the Itations, colo¬ 
nies, and meetings of labourers, who fuccefiively built cabins, 
or houfes in the country, in order to be nearer their different 
occupations. There are feveral hamlets between thefe villages, 
and a great many country-houfes. 

The old or notable city ftill preferves the name of Mdina 
among the inhabitants j this fignifies city, and it was the only 
one at that time in the ifland. It is the feat of the bifhopric: 
and its moft remarkable edifices are, the palace of the Grand 
Mafter, built on the fite of a fort taken down in 1455, by 
command of King Alphonfo; and the Cathedral, erected on 
the foundation of a palace, which, according to ancient tradi¬ 
tion, was inhabited by Publius, prince or protos of the ifland 
at the time of St. Paul’s fliipwrcck. The body of the Cathe¬ 
dral has been rebuilt in a modern taftc, and is very little orna¬ 
mented. The greateft part of the piftures are by Matthias 
Preti. The old city had for governor a hahem or podefia^ 
chofen by the Grand Mafter out of the clafs of principal citi¬ 
zens. This governor bore the name of Captain of the Rod} 
becaufe the fign of his jurifdidion was a rod. The catacombs 
in the old city have always been celebrated j and, indeed, with 
the greateft juftice. Tney are very extenfive } and contain 
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ilreets in all direclions, which are formed with fuch regularity', 
that' the place has acquired the title" of fubterraneous city. 
Near it is the Grotto of Saint Paul, a cave divided into three 
feparate parts by iron grates. The altar is in the part furtheft 
«frgm the entrance ; in which is alfo a beautiful (latue of the 
Saintjr*i p - ^y hite marble, the work of Caffa. The fecond re- 
fembles the nave of a church, and is a rock where the vege¬ 
tation is conflant, yielding a peculiar fort of earth, famous for 
the cure of fevers. 

VaI/ETTA. ' The firft ftone of this city, the capital of the 
iflahd, was laid in 1566, and this fpot particularly chofen on 
account of its elevated fituation between the two great ports of 
the ifland. The whole being finifhed, on May 18. 1571, the 
entire body of the Order quitted the Burgh, where they had 
refided from their firft arrival in Malta, and proceeded in a moft 
folemn manner to their new habitation in the city Valetta. 

Much lefs attention had been paid to the magnificence and 
convenience of the edifices within the walls, than to enfure 
fafety by ftrong fortifications. The only church at that time 
was the Chapel cf ViHory; built by La Valette in commemo¬ 
ration of the raifing the fiege, and in honour of the bleiled 
Virgin. A piece of ground was given to every different langue 
for their refpeftive Inns. The one belonging to the Englifti, 
fince fucceeded by the Anglo-Bavarian, was on the fpot now 
called La Polverijla, A particular poll was alfo alligned to 
each langue, to defend in cafe of attack. There are three gates 
to this city. La Reale (Royal), the Marine^ and the gate to¬ 
wards Marfa Mufeeit. The principal ftreet reaches from the 
royal gate to the Gallic of St. Elmo, and the others are built 
in a llraight line parallel to the former; the whole paved with 
flat fquare Hones. Befide private cillerns to every houfe, there 
are likewifc public ones } together with a fountain, the fource 
of which is in the fouthern part of the ifland, but the water 
conveyed by an aquedu£l, built at a confiderable expence by 
the Grand Mailer Aloff de Vignacourt. The houfes are neat, 
and built of handfome Hone; the roofs forming a flat terrace 
plaftered with pozzolana, with pipes condufling to the cillerns, 
by which means every drop of rain water is preferved. Moll 
of the houfes have a balcony advancing into the ftreet, where 
the inhabitants pafs a great part of their time. The principal 
church is dedicated to St. John. 

Public Buildings. The public edifices in Malta confill 
of the Palace of the Grand Mailer, the Hotels or Inns of the 
different langues, the Confervatory, the Treafury, the Uhiver- 
fity, the Town-Hall, the Palace of Juftice, the Hofpital, and 
the Barzacka, all of which are built with much fimplicity. The 
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front of tlie Provencal Inn, and that of the Confervatory, are 
the moft remarkable for their ftyle of architefture. One part 
of the latter edifice ferves for the Public Library; which ufeful 
efiablifliment was firfi: inftituted by the BailJi de Tencin, in 
1760, who during his lifetime furnilhed it with nine thoufand 
feven hundred volumes, which he had colle£ied at 
able expence. 

The tour of the ifland affords many objeffs highly intcrcil- 
ing to literature and general curiofity, but which cannot be 
noticed here. 


GOZA. 

The Ifland of Goza, fituated about five miles diftant, haS' 
.always been confidered as an appendage to Malta, and followed 
its fate in all periods. It is about eight miles in length, and 
in breadth four. This ifland, although fertile, was not fuffi- 
ciently fo to furnifh the whole of the inhabitants with corn; 
feven or eight thoufand falmes of which they were conftantly 
obliged to purchafe every year. The pallurc-Jand is fine, and 
they fed great quantities of cattle for the ufe of Malta, with 
which there was a daily communication ; five or fix boats filled 
with provifions going every morning to Valetta, and returning 
the fame afternoon with all fuch merchandize and eatables as 
were not to be found at Goza. The grapes of this ifland are 
particularly fine, and fo highly efteemed by the Maltefe, that 
they buy up the greateft part for their own ufe. Corn and 
cotton are cultivated with great fuccefs, and generally yield 
from fixteen to eighteen for one. Oxen or affes are employed 
for ploughing the land ; and, in fome particular cafes, they dig 
a foot deep into the earth, in order to refrefh it. The ancient 
plough was made ufe of both in that ifland and in Sicily. The 
air is extremely wholefome, and the country prefents a variety 
of agreeable profpeffs. The two hills called Nodar and 
Sebtahrer are furrounded by gardens watered by fountains, and 
are undoubtedly the pleafantefl; in the ifland. There was a 
collegiate church in the caftle, where the fervice was performed 
by canons ; likewife a prifon, and the governor’s palace ; the 
whole containing about two hundred inhabitants. There were 
three convents of friars in the ifland ; the Augufiins, Francis* 
cans, and Capuchins. Every cafal or village had its feparate 
parifh j and in fome of them were hermits, whofe province it 
was to educate youth. 

The governor of Goza was always a knight. The munici¬ 
pality confifted of four jurats } and there were three courts of 
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juftice ; one for the laity, another for the clergy, and a third 
for the inquifitlon. The firft tried all civil and criminal 
caufes; the fecond had j urifdi^lion of every thing relative to 
fpiritual affairr.; and the laft (which confided of only one 
“ c^non) referred all caufes to Malta which he coOld not immc> 
diatef ^dtt t w mine Upon the fpot. Goza contains only' fix ca- 
fals : Garboy or Gharb ; Zebuccoy or Zebug: Nadur; Quacciay or 
Scicaroy or Caccia : Zeuchia, or Bcienquta t and Sannat. 

Tuade. Although thefe iilands yield nothing that can ren¬ 
der them of the load importance as an exporting country ; yet 
the local fituatlon of Malta renders it a great acqulfition, both 
in a political and commercial point of view. Its pofition is im¬ 
portant as an entrepot for merchandize in time of war, and a 
mod convenient dation for any, naval force, which it may be 
found neceflary to fend to the Mediterranean. It has .in this 
view been found of eminent importance in war : its value mud 
be much diminiihed in peace, but to what purpofes it may be 
applied, the preffure of necolfity, and the aflivity of commercial 
enterprize, will fpeedily difeover. 

Population. By a cenfus taken in 1803, the population of 
the two iilands was returned at 94,000 perfons, but fince that 
time it is faid to have increafed confiderably. 


HELIGOLAND. 

T iiE lad pofleffipn of the Britidi crown in Edrope is Heligo¬ 
land, the following account of which is taken entirely from 
Mr. Colquhoun: 

This illand is fituated in the German Ocean, nearly oppofite 
to the mouths of the river Eydir in Holdein, the Elbe, and the 
Wefer. It is a barren rock, about nine miles in circumference; 
When the French government took pofleffion of the Hanfe 
towns of Hamburgh and Bremen, in 1807, it was captured 
from the Danes, and occupied by a Britidi force, with the im¬ 
mediate view of making it a depot for colonial produce and 
Britidi manufactures, to be fold to merchants and others on 
the adjacent continent, and therebyj as far as poffible, to ren¬ 
der abortive the decrees of the French ufurper. 

For feveral years, vad quantities of merchandize found a 
ready fale at this depot, which became at length a very confi- 
derable commercial edablidiment, where merchants from dif¬ 
ferent parts of Great Britain, and alfo from the continent, had 
a temporary refidence. But after the annexation of the Hanfe 
towns to France, a drifter guard was edablidicd by the enemyj 
which confiderably reduced the exportation to the oppofite 
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.’oaft. By the late treaty of peace between Great Britain 
ami Denmark, this country retains Heligoland in perpetuity. 

It is inhabited by about 2oco Danifli hlhermen, who fup- 
port themfclves chiefly by wrecks, and by fupplying the adja¬ 
cent continental towns with lilh. The republic of Hamburgti 
eredted a light-houfe on the iiland, for the greaeecE. fafety of 
veflels entering the Elbe, which has been repaired by the 
Britifh government at a confiderable expence. 


ASIA. 

India. In deferibing the fettlem&nis and colonies effeftecl 
by Great Britain in this quarter of the globe, the eftablifliment.. 
in India lirft claim attention, both on account of their wealth 
mtl political importance, and the aftoniihing circumftancei- 
under whicli fuch an enipire has been acquired, extendetl, and. 
.'.referved. In treating on this fubje£l:, it will be neceflary tf* 
,‘.';tra£t from recent authors fome account of the origin of the 
iiritifli trade with India, the formation and growth of the Ealt 
India Company, and the means taken for governing and fccuring 
thefe vaft and diflant pofleflions. 

The commerce of the weftorn parts of the world with the 
opulent and early civilized nations of the eaft commenced at a. 
very remote era, and may be traced in facred and profasie 
hiftory to the Sabseans, and other people of Arabia, the 
Egyptians, and the Phoenicians. Wheii the growing power 
of the Romans had reduced Egypt to a province, the people of 
that country began a direct trade with India, which none of 
their anceftors had ever attempted. Alexandria thereupon be¬ 
came the commci'cial capital of the whole Roman empire, and 
was fcarcely inferior to the imperial city itfelf in papulation 
and opulence. In a few years after the commencement of the 
Indian voyages, the Egyptian creek navigators acquired a 
knowledge of the periodical regularity of the monfoons} the 
labour was thus abridged, and larger Veflels were employed in 
the trade, which continued to flourilh as long as the Roman 
empire remained in vigour. A confiderable trade was alfo car¬ 
ried on to Conflantinople, by a conveyance comprehending 
land-carriage, river-navigation, and the navigation of the 
Euxine (or Black) Sea and the Cafpian. The conveyance by 
the Perfian Gulf and the Euphrates was alfo kept upj an^ 
Palmyra, by being an entrepot in this trade, became, as its 
ruins teftify, wealthy and magnificent. 

After the fall of the Roman empire, the Arabians again 
became the firll commercial people of the wellern world, and, 
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uniting the zeal of a new religion with military ardour, com¬ 
manded the whole extent of the Mediterranean, aiTumcd the 
empire of the Indian ocean, and extended their commercial 
voyages far beyond the utmoft limits of the navigation of their 
anceftors. On almoft every Ihore of that ocean, they either 
became the^ruling people, or eftablifhed fa£tories, and were 
thereby enabled to command the commerce of (ilks, precious 
Hones, pearls, fpices, and many other precious articles. The 
holy wars made the nations of Europe actjuainted with and 
defirous of thefe luxuries, and by degrees a fcanty and cir¬ 
cuitous commerce was eftablifhed with the Salt. 

Discovehies Aun Trade of the Portuguese. The fup- 
plies which could be obtained by the tedious and expenlive 
procefs of land-carriage were of little importance, compared 
with thofe which afterward flowed in upon Europe when the 
paflage by fea became afcertained and frequented. The firft 
inftrument, under the direflion of Divine Providence, for 
bringing about this important change, was Henrique (or 
Henry), a younger fon of Pedro, king of Portugal. This 
Prince, enlightened beyond the ftandard of his times, delighted 
in aHronomy, geography, navigation, and thofe branches of 
mathematics which are fubfervient to them. From 1412, 
until his death in 1463, (hips were difpatched to make dif- 
coveries on the well coaft of Africa j but although each of 
thefe went further than thofe which had preceded, yet no 
cffeflual difeovery was made in the lifetime of Henry. Suc¬ 
ceeding fovereigns purfuing the fame courfe of enterprize, 
Diaz, in 14H6, pafled the fouthern extremity of Africa, 
which, on account of the florins he had there encountered, 
he called Cabo Tortnentofo (the Stormy Cape); but king Joao II., 
when he heard of the difeovery, gave it the more aufpicious 
name of Cabo de Boa Efperanga (the Cape of Good Hope), 
which has ever fince been ufed by all the nations of Europe. 

The fortunate difeovery of this pafTage enabled the Portu- 
guefe greatly to extend their commercial views ; and Columbus, 
purfuing the fame projects in a different (hre£lion, having 
explored thofe regions now known by the n^me of America 
and the Weft Indies, the Pope, by a prefumptuous edifl, 
iffued to corrg^l a very ignorant one, granted all new-found 
countries northward from the Canaries, to Spain, and all 
fouthward from thofe iflands to Portugal. But this fcheme 
of partition not being accepted, it was at laft agreed, that 
the meridian of demarcation ihould be removed two hun¬ 
dred and feventy leagues further weft, and that all the countries^ 
difeovered, or to be difeovered, on the eaft fide of that line, 
Ihould belong to Portugal, and all on the weft fide of it, tcy 
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Spain, without conGdering how their pretcnfions were to be 
regulated when their difcoveries {hould extend one hundred and 
eighty degrees eaft or weflf of the meridian of partition, and 
interfere on the oppofite fide of the globe. 

The Portuguefe long continued formidable in arms and 
profperous in commerce} but their ambition tended toward 
a domineering fupremacy in all the countries and feas of Africa 
and Afia. Their trade centered at Antwerp, and totally de» 
ftroyed that which Venice had before enjoyed as the gCUCral 
depot of Indian produce. Hence a confederacy was formed 
againft them by this republic, who inlligated the fultan of 
Egypt to arm againlt Portugal. The fleets of this nation, how¬ 
ever, vanquiftied thofe which the confederates could bring to 
cope with them ; and their troops, headed by Alfonfo Albu¬ 
querque, rapidly extended their conquefls, influence, and 
power. Early in the fixteenth century fettlements were 
efiefl:ed at Goa, Malacca, and Ceylon, and a trade eflablilhecl 
with China, and in 1542 accident produced the difeovery and 
facilitated the commerce with Japan. Still the tyranny and 
impolicy of the Portuguefe governors who fucceeded Albu¬ 
querque rendered the dominion of the parent ftate precarious^ 
and while the power, conquefls, and commerce of Portugal, 
were widely extending, the caufes were in embryo which were 
to produce diminution, difafter, and ruin. The hatred with 
which the tyranny, rapacity, and cruelty of thefe Europeans 
infpired the natives produced continual wars and renewed con¬ 
federacies. The eftabliftiment of the Inquifition at Goa 
idienated from them even thofe whom a converfiou to Chrif- 
tianity had attached to their intetefts. The king of Ternate 
expelled them from all the Molucco iflands. Malaccas was 
inveited by a powerful army, led firfl by the king of Acheen, 
and afterwards by a female warrior, the queen of Japara. The 
fettlements in Ceylon were already almofl: loft in confequence 
of an infult offered to the religion of the natives. The Moors, 
and even the Hindoos, were now more expert than formerly 
in maritime afiairs and naval warfare. They had procured 
artificers, who made artillery for them, and inftru£Ied thena 
in the management of it. Their fquadrbns covered every part 
of the coaft} and it was now not unufual to fee Portuguefe 
Ihips defeated and taken by the country cruifers. The impo¬ 
litic meafure of dividing their Indian pofleflions into three 
governments alfo contributed to enfeeble the Portuguefe, by 
taking away the force which refults from undivided counfels 
and an united impulfe. In this flate were they when the dif- 
appearance of Don Sebaftian, king of Portugal, enabled Philip 
the Second to annex bis dominions to the crown of Spain. 
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This union did not contribute to the profperity of the ?or- 
tuguefe in India. The King of S^ain confidering America, 
wWch fent him home cargoes 'of' the precious metals, the 
territory of highefl importance* was principally anxious to 
prevent the pecuniary lofs which he luftained through the 
illicit trade, the piracy, and the numerous malverfations pre¬ 
valent in India. For this purpofe he eftablifhed in 1587 an 
Eail India Company, which, in confideration of certain fums 
annually paid, was to enjoy exclufive privileges j a meafure 
extremely unpalatable to the European inhabitants of the 
AGatic continent, who all, without exception, built their hopes 
of fortune on the profecution of feme prohibited fcheme of 
gain. Bigotry, the characterillic and curfe of Philip II., 
completed the dillrefs of his Indian fubjefts. In 1594, an 
order arrived from the Pope and the Catholic King to convert 
the infidels by force. Such an order Ivas in fa£l a commifiion 
to murder and plunder j and the pagodas, or temples, hitherto 
the facred and inviolable depofitories of the wealth of India, 
which even the ferocious bigotry of the Mahommedans had 
rcfpetiled, w'ere defpoiled of the accumulated riches of a long 
fucceflion of ages. The natives with horror beheld their moll, 
facred rites trampled upon } and their minds were filled with 
detellation of the perpetrators of thefe daily atrocities. Nor 
was this new attempt at all acceptable to the Portuguefe fub- 
je£ts therafclves. They were now moftly natives of the 
country of a mixed race, in which the Indian blood predomi¬ 
nated ; and being but nomihally Portuguefe and Chriflians, 
they cared little for the country or the religion of their fore¬ 
fathers. The fame perfecuting fpirit occalioned the infurre£Iion 
of the people of the Netherlands, in Europe, who threw oft' 
the yoke of Spain, and, aided by Queen Elizabeth, became 
united and independent flates. To puniih thefe, whom he 
confidered as his rebellious fubje£Is, King Philip prohibited 
their trade to Lifbon for the commodities of India, and feized 
their (hips ; but the Dutch fpeedily avenged themfelves by 
fitting out four veflels for India dire£t, which arrived at Java 
in 1595, and thefe being followed in 1602 by the firft Englifli 
(tiips under Captain Lancafter, a foundation was laid for a new 
political and commercial power in Alia, which foon exceeded, 
•and finally fupprefled that of Portugal. 

The perfevering hoftility and a£live commercial enterprife 
of the Dutch continued to impede the trade of Portugal both 
in Europe aiid India, and to extend the influence and commerce 
of the United States, until the year 1640, u^ben the Portu¬ 
guefe, by a well-concerted plan, feparated their country from 
the dominion of Spain, and placed the feeptre in the hands of 
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the Duke of Braganza, by the title of John the fourth. The 
new government diredled its attention to India j but rapine, 
murder, and the horrible excefles of a bigotted and greedy 
adminiflration had alienated the hearts of the natives, and 
the afcendency of other nations had becoihe too great for 
the pov/er of Portugal to ihake. After feveral unAiccefsful 
experiments, a limited commerce was eftablifiied in 1731; in 
1733, the InqulGtioi;! at Goa was abolifhed, and for the empty 
though fonorous title of Viceroy that of Captain>General was 
fubftituted; but their affairs never recovered. Of all their 
wide-fpread dominions in the Oriental feas, there remain now 
only a few fettlements of very little value on the eaft coaft of 
Africa} and’ on the continent of Hindoftan they poffefs Diu, 
and fome pods and fadlories of inferior importance in the 
gulf of Cambay, together with Goa, now as formerly the 
capital of the Portuguefe dominions in India. ■ They dill 
have permiffion to refide at their fettlement at Macao, near 
the coad of China, but fo much under the controul of the 
Chiiicfe, that they may be reckoned fubjeAs of that empire. 

Commence op Tpi Dutch with India. Rriigious per» 
fecution, as already has been mentioned, drove the people of 
tlte Netherlands into hodility, and occadoned their reparation 
from the crown of Spain j and the feizure of their fhips at 
Liibon urged them to attempt a direft intercourfe with India. 
After fome ineffeSual attempts at the difeovery of a northern 
paffage, fome merchants at Amderdam formed themfelves into 
a company, and beginning only with a capital of 70,000 
gilders, fent in 1595 four fhips carrying fixty-twoguns and two 
hundred and eighty-eight mariners, under the dire^ion of Cor¬ 
nelius Houtman,to begin a new commerce in this remote region. 
Although fome difaders attended this fird effay, yet the ba¬ 
lance of advantage was fufficiently alluring to keep alive the 
fpirit of commercial enterprize. Several companies v^ere 
formed i the hatred of the natives, judly excited againd their 
Spanifli and JPortuguefe oppreffors, favoured their enterprizes ; 
and in 7602 tlie States-General terminated the commercial 
rival (liip which had impeded full fuccefs, by granting a charter 
which confolidated the feveral CQmpanies, fecured to them for 
the term of twenty-one years the excluGve privilege of trading 
to India, and inveded them with power to commiiiion governors 
and other officers, build forts, maintain garrifons, and make 
war and peace in all countries beyond tlie Cape of Good 
Hope. This company formed itfelf into fix chambers, named 
after the fix principal cities where companift had before been 
formed; their'dapttal was 15,459,840 florins, and their dircAors 
r:xty-fiye,.ea^ city fupplyiiig a nttmber proportioned to the 
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amount of its capital fubfcribed,; This fubfcription brought a 
great deal of money into Holland from other countries, and 
alfo induced many opulent merchants of the Spanifli provinces 
in the Netherlands, and of other places, to remove with their 
efFeAs into the Dutch provinces, which thus received a great 
accellion of valuable fubje^ls and capital. 

A fleet of fourteen large fhips was equipped jto fuftain the 
interefts of this company : they failed under the command of 
Admiral Waerwyk in June i6o2, and notwithftanding the 
oppofition of the Portuguefe and Spaniards, formed efiablifh- 
ments in the Molucca Iflands, and fupplanted the Portuguefe in 
the commerce of Japan. In thefe.operations they were much 
aififted by the Englifh, the:.r beuefa£Iors and allies in Europe, 
whofe firft fleet of five fhips appeared in this part of the 
world in 1602. 

Commercial rivalry foon deftroyed the good underftanding 
between the two companies; which it was vainly endeavoured 
to reftore by a treaty executed in Europe. The Dutch drove 
the Englifh out of the iflands of Lantore and Pula Roon with 
circumftances of horrid barbarity; and in February, 1623, 
they maflfacred all the Englifh in Amboyna with diabolical 
tortures, on the incredible pretence, that a fmall handful of 
men, not exceeding twenty, had confpired to expel them from 
four ftrong forts, garrifoned by five or fix hundred foldiers. 
In January, 1619, the Englifh expelled the Dutch from Jacatra, 
a town in Java, in.which both nations had fa^ories; but the 
Dutch foon returned in greater force, and took the place from 
the natives, to whom the Englifh had refigned it. Koen, the 
Dutch commander, immediately laid the foundation of a regu> 
lar fortified city, which he called Batavia, and appointed it to 
be the capital of the Company’s territories and fettlements in 
India, initead of Amboyna. 

In 1622, the charter of the Dutch company was renewed, 
and they continued generally profperous, although occafionally 
checked and impeded by quarrels, arifing from their pride and 
avarice. Upon the revolution in Portugal in 1640, the new 
King, John IV., entered into an alliance with the Dutch, they 
being, as well as himfelf, at war with Spain; and it was 
agreed that both powers fhould retain the territories they then 
poflefled. But the inhabitants of Brazil, who, as fubje^Is of 
Spain, had been invaded by the Dutch, and had lived fome 
time under their dominion, in a few years expelled them, 
and transferred their allegiance to the King of Portugal, their 
natural and legifimate fovereign. In this, revolt they were 
aflifted by many of the Dutch inhabitants, who were rendered 
uneafy by the exceffive parfimony^'of the Weft India Com- 
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pany in dieir eftabliihments. The lofs of Brazil, while it 
ruined the Dutch Weft India Company, was one of the many 
events which contributed to aggrandize the £aft India Com¬ 
pany i for the Court of Portugal, thenceforth turning their 
attention to that country, negledled their dominions in the 
Eaft at the very time when they ftood moft in need of fup- 
port. The Dutch, on the revolt of Brazil, vigorouily attacked 
thd'Portuguefe fettlements in India. In 1641 they obtained 
polftUion of the important city of Malacca, efteemed the key 
of the navigation of the Indian feas, by means of an agree¬ 
ment with the Portuguefe governor, who was to receive 
80,000 dollars as the reward of his treachery, but was more 
defervedly put to death by thofe in whofe favour he had re¬ 
nounced his loyalty and his honour. 

Renewing their charters from time to time, the Dutch Eaft 
India Company continued to extend their commerce and their 
eftabliihments. In 1650, they began to form their fettle- 
ment at the Cape of Good Hope. In 1656, they fent an 
expenfive and unfuccefsful embafly to China. In 1658, after 
a ftruggle of twenty years againft the natives and the Portu¬ 
guefe, they eftablilhed thcmfelves fecurely in Ceylon. In 
1660, they deftroyed a Portuguefe fleet in the harbour of 
Macaflar, taking only, one (hip, which was fo rich a prize, as 
not only to defray the charges of the expedition, but to in¬ 
demnify them for their million to'China; an indemnity the 
more agreeable, as the valuable property on board the fleet 
was underftood to belong to the Jefuits, to whofe intrigues 
at the court of Canton they attributed their failure. They 
moreover obliged the King of MacaflTar to furrender to them 
the port and fortrefs of Jompandam, to expel the Portuguefe, 
and to become bound never to .admit any other Europeans than 
themfelves to trade in his dominions. 

As a contraft to thefe fuccefles, the Dutch were, in id6i, 
expelled from their valuable fettlement in the illand of Tywan, 
or Formofa, a place of importance, from the facilities it af¬ 
forded to their commerce with Japan. They made feveral 
attempts to regain it, but without effed. 

Notwithftanding this reverfe, they alfiduoufly purfuefl their 
plans of aggrandizement, and of excluding all other Europeans 
ftom the commerce of India. In 1663 (o 

the coaft of Malabar, under Commodore Goen, who took 
Caulan, Cananore, and Cochin from the Portuguefe. On the 
arrival of a reinforcement from Batavia, the Rajah of Porca 
requefted to be permitted to become the vaflal of the C^om- 
pany, on paying the fame tribute that he had paid Por¬ 
tugal. Cranganore fubmitted; and the Zamorin of Calicut, 
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the King of Cochin, and fome other princes of the coait, 
were admitted to be the Company's allies. Thus were the 
Portttguefe in one feafon expelled from the coaft of Malabar, 
and thus were the fovereignty of a great part, and the trade oi 
the whole, transferred to the Dutch. In the end of ihe year 
1666, the Governor-General of Batavia, alleging fomc caufe of 
complaint againll the King of Macaffiir, fent a fleet againfi. 
him. The Dutch, after plundering the country, failed* for 
Boutah, which was then invaded by the army and fleet, of 
MacaflTar; and having defeated them, they fent 5,500 of the 
prifoners to cultivate a defert ifland, made (laves ot 400, and 
made a prefent of 5,000 to the Rajah of Palacca, their ally. 
They finally conquered the whole country of MacaflTar, with 
the neighbouring dates ; by which the Englilh and Portuguefe 
were not only completely excluded from redding in thofe ter¬ 
ritories, but ajfo from obtaining the fpiccs brought from the 
iflands which produce them to MacalTar and the neighbouring 
ports, where they ufed to find opportunities of purchafing 
them ; and thus was the monopoly of that precious merchan¬ 
dize completely fecured to the Dutch Company. 

In 1664, on an application for a renewal of their charter, the 
company gave a mod gratifying detail of their edablifhments, 
fettlements, and commerce, (hewing a very flattering pi£l;ure of 
profperity. Some of the mod important particulars are as 
follcvr: Amboynoi with its fubordinate iflands, which fupply 
the whole world with cloves. The Banda IJlandst which pro¬ 
duce nutmegs and mace. Ternate and the other Molucca IJlands^ 
Macajpar and Manado. In Sumatra it was faid the company 
polTefs Jambyt Patimbuanj and Andrigiri, They have a central 
for the foie purchafe of all the pepper produced on the wed 
fide of the ifland. From Japan they receive only filver and 
copper, the emperor having prohibited the exportation of gold. 
It is expenTted that the Emperor of China will permit the com¬ 
pany to have a free trade. In Coromandel the company have 
a very important trade in cotton goods, which are fold partly in 
India and partly in Europe. In Pegu there are pods at A-ua 
and Serian. In Bengal the company have fa£Iories at Hooghly^ 
Coffimbazart Daceoy Patnoy Pipilipatany &c. and drive a great 
trade in filk goods, cotton goods, faltpetre, fugar, mufle, rice, 
butter, &c. Ceylon is one of the mod valuable poflTeffions of 
the company. It produces the bed dinnamon, elephants of a 
fuperior quality, areka, &c. The company have 2,500 foldiers 
in garrifdn at Columboy Punta de Galtoy Negumboy Manary and 
Jafuapatam. In Malabar the company have Cochiny Cranganorey 
Pwany and Cananorcy all taken from the Portuguefe. In Perjia 
there 19 au. advantageou9 trade, the chief feat of which is at 
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Gambrooftf with a dependant poft at Ifpaban. The fettlement 
at the Cape of Good Hope is merely intetided as a place of re- 
frefliment for the fhips on their outward and homeward 
voyages ; and it abundantly anfwcrs that purpofe. The ifland 
of Maurltiut 'was fomc tliTie ago abandoneih but the company 
have lately fent people to re-occupy it. 

Befide thefe, they had faflories and mercantile ellablifli- 
ments at feveral other places, and their ftatement fully lliewed 
their complete triumph over the only powers who could be 
confidered in competition 'with them, Portugal and England. 

Purfuing their fyftem of cxclulion, they took advantage of a 
difputed fucceflion to the throne of Java, and in 1683, a£ling 
as allies of one of the competitors, took pofTefllon of Bantam, 
and plundered the,£nglijOh and Danilh faftories ; in the former 
of which they found gold, jewels, and other property, to a vaft 
amount. Th^y alfo recommended a Dutch prime minifter to the 
king their ally, and never refted till they got the Englifli and 
Danes driven out of the country, after which they had all the pep¬ 
per in the ifland upon their own terms. Some fubfequent infur- 
reftions alForded a pretence for augmenting the Dutch guards, 
and building a fort for their refidence, by which the harbour 
and the city were completely commanded. They alfo took the 
French fettlement of Pondicherry, on the 6th of September, 
1693, and immediately fortified it in the llrongeft manner; 
but, quite contrary to their expedlation, they were obliged to 
rcllore it, with all its improvements, by the treaty of Ryfwick 
in 1697. 

For many fucceeding years, the annals of the Dutch in India 
prefent little that is interelling. Their tyranny and encroach¬ 
ments occafioned infurreiTions among the natives, and w’^ars 
which were conduced with various fuccefs. The altered tafte 
of European nations rendered fpices lefe valuable than they 
had been, and the growing power and extended enterprizes, bbth 
in commerce and war, of England and France, reduced the im¬ 
portance of the Hollanders to a low ebb. In 1775 the charter of 
their company was allowed to expire. Their trade had been for 
fome time in a declining ftate, which had obliged them to re- 
duce 'their dividends from twenty to fifteen, and afterwards to 
twelve and a half per cent.; they were unable, or at lead not 
willing, to pay fo large a premium as they had ufually done for 
the renewal of their privilege, and the States-General granted it 
for thirty years on a payment of two millions of florins, and 
360,000 florins annually. 

The Dutch having joined the French and Spaniards in the 
American war, their property in India fuiFered feverely.. In 
1781 Commodorq Johuftone took and deftroyed five or their 
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homeward and one of their outward-bound (hips. In Novem¬ 
ber Sir Edward Hughes and Sir Heftor Munro took Negapatan, 
and thence proceeded to Ceylon, where they made themfelvea 
mafters of Trincomalee. 

The firft war of the French Revolution was ftill more dif- 
aftrous. In Auguft, 1795, the important ftation of Malacca 
was captured by the Britifh forces ; and in the following month 
General Clarke and Admiral Elphinftone reduced the colony at 
the Cape of Good Hope. Soon after, all the Dutch forts and 
territories in Ceylon were alfo captured by the Britifli forces. 
In the beginning of 1796 Admiral Rainier took pofleflion of 
the two governments of Amboyna and Banda, During the 
ceflation of hodllitics, which took place in 0£lober, 1801, all 
their oriental fettlcincnts were reftored except Ceylon ; but at 
the renovation of the war in 1803 they were all retaken. 

Having thus fliewn the origin, progrefs, and prefent ftate of 
two powers, the earlieft and moll formidable of thofe who have 
attempted to form commercial ellablifhmcnts in India, it is not 
cunndered neceflary to take a view of the tranfaflions of other 
ftates which were of lefs coniiderable importance. Mr. Mac- 
pherfon, from whofe Hiftory of the Commerce with India the 
above particulars are derived, has alfo given an account of the 
commercial proceedings of the Danes, the Oftend company, 
the Swedes, the Imperial Company, and the Spaniards, but 
thefe are too remote or too minute for this work. The eila- 
blifliment of the French, although more recent than that of 
the Englidi, demands fome notice as to its origin, but the 
frequent collilions of the two countries in later times will render 
a feparate view of this part of the fubje£J: unneceflary. 

Commerce of the French with India. Although the 
French, as an opulent and luxurious nation, were great con- 
fumers of the fpices and other delicacies procured from India, 
they did not, fo early as fome other nations, efFeff a regular 
commerce with that country. In 1503, the merchants of 
Rouen fitted out a fmall fquadron which was unfuccefsful, and 
there are other accounts of Commercial enterprizes during the 
early part of the fixteenth century; but they are given on doubt¬ 
ful authority, and if they ever exifted, the fpirit which excited 
them was extin^ before the year IS 37 » could it be revived 
by proclamations which were iflTued in that year, and in 1543 
by Francis the Firft. 

In May, i6ci, the fury of religious warfare having fomewhat 
relented, an aflbeiation of merchants fitted out two fiiips at 
Saint Malo for India, under the command of the Sieur Bar- 
daliere. They arrived in the following February at Madagafcar, 
where they remained till May; and in July they fuftered fhip- 
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wreck among the Maldives, a long chain of many thoufands of 
fmall iflands, extending north and fouth from the equator, 
which produce fcarcely any article of commercial value. 
Nearly about the fame time that Bardaliere failed from Saint 
Malo, Girard, a Flemilh navigator, who had been in India on 
board a Dutch Ihip, made an offer of his knowledge and fervices 
to fome French merchants, who, upon 4 iis. fuggeftion, entered 
into an adbeiation for profecuting the £a(t India trade. In 
1604 Henry IV. incorporated them by a charter, with exclufive 
privilege of trading to India for fifteen years ; and they were to 
be exempted from duties on goods imported in their firft two 
voyages. 

This charter producing no commercial effort on the part of 
the company, fome merchants of Rouen propofed to carry on 
the trade, and after fome oppofition were incorporated with the 
company in i6i5,and denominated the Molucca Company, or 
the Montmorenci Fleet. They fent out two fliips, and although 
obliged to fell one, made with the other a profitable voyage. 
This, and fimilar feeble attempts, were the only exertions made 
by France till the year 1664, when Colbert formed the famous 
Eaft India Company, with an exclvifive privilege for fifty years, 
and a flock of fifteen million livres, (625,000/.) 

Every encouragement was afforded to this proje£l. The 
king fent a hundred and nineteen circular letters to the ma- 
giftrates of the various towns, and invited all his fubje£ls, witlv- 
out diltinftion, to fubferibe to the Company’s flock. The 
nobles were allured by the profpedl of gain, and an affurance 
that their engaging as partners in this trade fhould be no dero¬ 
gation from their dignity. Honours and hereditary titles were 
alfo promifed to thofe who fhould diflinguifli themfelves in 
promoting the profperity of the company. Foreigners, fub- 
feribing twenty thoufand livres, were declared denizens of the 
kingdom i and officers of the army, fubferibing the fame fum, 
were allowed to be abfent from their regiments without flop- 
page of pay or promotion. The fovereignty of the great ifland 
of Madagafcar was conveyed to them as a dependence of the 
crown of France, together with the power of appointing civil 
and military officers in all their fettlements, fending embaf- 
fadors in the king’s name to the princes of India, and making 
treaties with them. The king engaged to prote£l their efta- 
blifhments by force of arms, and to fiirnilh fufficient convoys 
for their outward and homeward fleets. He alfo engaged to 
pay them a premium of fifty livres for every ton of merchandize 
exported, and feventy-five livres for every ton imported by 
them, and to exempt all flores neceiTary for building, equipping, 
and vidlualling, their velTels, from paying duties of any kind 
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outward or inward. The company were allowed to export 
gold and filver notwithftanding the law. Their goods imported 
and confumed in France were charged with only half the 
duties Impofed' on limilar articles j and thofe fent by them to 
foreign countries, and to the privileged provinces, were entirely- 
exempted. Tlie king engaged to lend them the fifth part of 
the fum neceflUry for the firfl: three voyages, and to allow the 
money to remain in their hands ten years without intereft. 

Four veffels were fent out in 1665 with all the apparent 
means of making a llrong fettlement, but the conduct of the 
people was fo foolifh and atrocious, that, in the end, they were 
all maflacred by the natives of Madagafcar, except a fmall 
number who made their efcape to the ifland of Mafearenhas, 
fiuce called Bourbon. The company alfo eftablifhed a principal 
faftory at Surat, with feveral polls on the coall of Malabar 
fubfidiary to it; but it was not long before they abandoned their 
llation at Surat without paying their debts. They obtained two 
pods in the kingdom of Siam, attempted to fettle a poll in 
Tonquin, and began a trade with Cochin>China, but met with 
no fuccefs in any of thofe countries, nor in feveral other places 
where they attempted to fettle. 

They were reduced to great difficulties by the perfevering 
hoftility of the Dutch; but at length, in 1672, M. Martin, 
their Governor, purchased from the King of Vifiapour a village 
upon the coad called Pondicherry, with a fmall adjacent didriA, 
where he fettled with the remainder of the French forces. 
Even this refuge was regarded with envy by the Dutch, who 
after failing in an attempt to. induce a native prince to feize it, 
gained it by force, but refigned it again by treaty in itJpy. 

Struggling againd great difficulties of every kind, the French 
Ead Indi» Company dragged on a feeble exidence for feveral 
years, occafionally licenfing other adventurers to trade within 
the limits of their charter, in confideration of receiving a fmall 
per centage on their returns, until the year 1708, when, by per- 
miffion of government, they licenled fome merchants of Saint 
Malo to fend their own Ihips to India, on condition that the' 
company fhould receive a duty of fifteen per cent, upon their 
returns, and fome other advantages. Scarcely any point in 
hidory has been recorded with more contradiftory adertions 
than the fuccefs of the Malouin merchants in their Ead India 
voyages. The v.eflels intended for this trade, being loaded with 
goods proper for the Spanifli colonies, after making fome day 
at Brazil, proceeded round Cape Horn and traded upon the 
coads of Chill and Peru, receiving filver in exchange for their 
goods. Thence they dretched acrofs the Pacific Ocean, and 
after touching for refirefliments at the Ladrones Iflands, pro¬ 
ceeded 
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ceaded to the coafl of Chlnay and traded at Emouy, where the 
port charges were very moderate, and they were at liberty to 
fail when they pleafed j advantages not to be found at Canton, 
which is now the only Chinefe port in which Europeans are 
admitted. They then palled the Cape of Good llope and 

fleered for the "French iflands ii> the Weft Indies, where they 
alfo carried on a profitable trade, and thy)ce returned to France. 
Thefe voyages generally took up from three to five years, and 
the profits made in them fometimes amounted to fifteen hundred 
per cent, upon the original coll. The Malouins continued thefe 
voyages till 1719; but their negledl of the India trade, for 
which alone they were licenfed, obliged the people of France 
to purchafe nine-tenths of the India goods required for their 
internal confumption from foreigners ; and if Melon, who pub- 
lilhed a political eflay on commerce at Paris in lygtli, was well 
informed, their fales of India goods never amounted to two 
nullions of livres in any year, which could fcarcely equal a 
tenth part of the quantity needed for the confumption of all 
France. This trade is faid to have been condu£led by an aflbcia- 
tion of merchants, who contributed a capital of four millions of 
livres ; fo it was ftill the trade of a very confiderable company. 

While the Malouins were thus circumnavigating the globe, 
a new company was cftablifhed by a royal arret, dated in 
February, 1713* for trading to China, unconne£led with the 
Eaft India Company, or the ailbciates of St. Malo, and the 
duration of their privilege was to be fifty years. The only 
bufinefs they tranfa£led was fending out two fliips, which, in 
1718, returned with cargoes, not to France, but to Oftend and 
Genoa. In 1719 this China company was incorporated with 
the great company of the weft. 

In 1714, when the Eaft India Company had languifhed out 
half a century without having got beyond the debility of infancy, 
with their capital exhaufted, and a debt of ten millions of livres, 
they obtained a prolongation of their exclufive privilege for ten 
years. Before the expiration' of this term, the company was 
(wallowed up in the grand and well-known fcheme, or as he 
called it, fyftem, of John Law. In unravelling, by patient in- 
veftigation, and in remedying by arbitrary edids, the failures 
and mifehiefs of this unprincipled impoilure, the affairs of the 
Eaft India Company were thus arranged. The (hares, which had 
been extended to doo,ooo, reprefenting three millions of livres, 
were finally reduced to 56,000, without any compenfation to the 
numerous (lock-holders, whofe property was thus annihilated. 
The exclufive privilege of providing all France with tobacco 
had been farmed to the company foon after their eftablilhmentj, 
but afterward refumed by tlie king, on finding that it was ne- 
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gleQed by them. He now reftored the farm to them as a com- 
penfation for money due; at the fame time he ceded to them, 
indead of payment of another debt, the domain of the wed, 
they taking upon them the charge of fupporting the civil and 
military edablilhments. The king alio, underdanding that the 
company’s commerce was incr^aling, edablifhed regulations for 
their lhares and dividends, and appointed their council, with 
Cardinal Du Bois for their prelident, who Ihould hold their 
meetings at the India Houfe in Paris. He foon after gave them 
the exclufive fale of coffee, from the profits of which, and to¬ 
bacco, he direfled them to make a dividend of 150 livres an¬ 
nually upon every lhare, independent of what they might gain 
by their foreign commerce. In February, 1724, he moreover 
gave them the privilege of making lotteries, with prizes of life 
annuities or lhares of their dock. 

In June, 1725, Louis XV. confirmed to the company, for 
ever, their privilege of exclufive trade in Haves, gold dud, &c. 
from Cape Blanco along the coad of Africa to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the foie trade of every kind from that Cape 
eadward to Cape Horn, including all the coads and illands of 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans, together with the property of 
Louifiana, the beaver trade of Canada, and the commerce of 
the coad of Barbary •, in Ihort, almod the whole world except 
Europe. He alfo confirmed their exclufive fale of tobacco and 
coffee, referving, with refpedi to the latter, the privilege of the 
city of Marfeilles, and binding them never to raife the price. 
The king commanded them never to interfere with matters of 
finance; and he revoked the grant of the domain of the weft 
and the privilege of lotteries. He alfo eftablilhed many regu¬ 
lations refpeiiing their dock, dividends, meetings, and other 
matters. 

In the fame month the king, by another edifl, gave them a 
difeharge of all demands on account of the Royal Bank ; and 
cancelled many intricate old accounts. In order to conceal 
the names of all concerned, and as much as poftible to draw 
the veil of oblivion over the national phrenzy, he ordered that 
all papers and accounts belonging to the company, and not re¬ 
lating to commerce, ihould be burnt. 

It was only after the company of the Indies were delivered, 
though'with the lofs of almod their whole capital, from all 
contie£fion with financial legerdemain, that they could begin to 
be truly confidered as a commercial company. Th^ made 
fome efforts to cultivate Louifiana; and in 1722 New Orleans, 
which had been founded in 1717, and had hitherto been no 
.more than a petty village, was enlarged, and made the capital 
df the province. Attention was alfo given to the other nu- 
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merous branches of commerce comprehended in their privi¬ 
lege; and in 1.725 tliere belonged to them 125 veffels of 
various kinds; but many of them very fmall. It might be 
fuppofed that the company poffefled a redundance of capital 
about this time, as they eftabliflied a difcount office {caijje 
d’efcompte) for the accommodation of the merchants of Paris 
and the public in 1727, which was continued till 1759* and is 
faid to have been fo prudently conducted by the fyndics and 
direftors of the company, that in all that number or years the 
only lofs they fuftained was one bill of 4,000 livres. 

They feem not to have been equally fortunate in all the other 
branches of their trade; or probably they became fenfible that 
they had undertaken more bufinefs than it was polfible to ma¬ 
nage to advantage; for in 1730, they begged of the king to 
accept their refignation of the exclufive trade of Barbary. He 
alfo rcfumed the farm of tobacco, referving to them an annual 
revenue of eight millions payable out of it. In the following 
year, they prevailed on the king to take the province of 
Liouifiana off their hands, which coft them much folicitation, 
befides paying 1,450,000 livres for the favour. 

They retained their beaver-trade in Canada, till that country 
fell under the dominion of Great Britain; and they retained 
the flave-trade on the coaft of Africa till 1741, although they 
fuffained very great Ioffes by furnilhing flaves to the coloniffs 
in America and the Weft Indies upon credit. They alfo peo¬ 
pled the Ifles of France and Bourbon, and rendered them valu¬ 
able poffeflions. Still their principal obje£t was the Eaft India 
trade; Pondicherry, the feat of the governor-general of their 
fettlements, became a large, regular, and beautiful city, con¬ 
taining 70,000 inhabitants, moltly natives. Under the admi- 
niftration of Orry in France, and of Dumas, La Bourdonnais, 
Buffy, and Dupleix, their affairs profpered exceedingly, and 
they obtained confiderable territorial poffeflions on the coaft of 
India. Their trade was carried on to fuch an extent, and 
for feme time with fuch brilliant fuccefs, as to excite the 
jealoufy of the Englilh and Dutch companies. In 1734, their 
fales at L’Orient amounted to 18,000,000 of livres; in 1740 
they rofe ^22,000,000: in 1754 they reached 3(5,000,000; 
after which they were depreffed by the war which then began. 

At this period we leave the affairs of the French Eaft India 
Company, as their fubfequerit hiftory is comprized in that of 
the Englilh. 

COMMEKCE OF THE Engi.i.sh WITH. Inoza. Although the 
Englilh were only the third European nation, in; order of time, 
who effeffually engaged in the commerce of India, they were next 
to the Portuguefe in perceiving the i.mportance of conducing 
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the valuable trade with that country entirely by fea. As the 
great objefts of the Portuguefe were to bring home their India 
goods at a lighter expenfe of carriage than the Venetians paid 
upon theirs, and to avoid the dangers and arbitrary impofitions 
to which traders are expofed in traverfing the territories of a 
great number- of defpotic fovereigns, fo the Englilh propofed to 
fearch for a route, which (hould be ftiorter, and confequently 
coft lefs time and money, than that which the Portuguefe had 
fo long been labouring to difeover. Por this purpofe, John 
Cabot failed in May, 1497, with two (hips, for the purpofe of 
difeovering a weftern palTagc to India. His fon, Sebaftian, 
inheriting his father’s belief of the polhbility of accomplifhing 
a palfage to India by a (horter navigation than doubling the 
foutheni extremity of Africa, perfuaded a number of merchants, 
with whom feveral noblemen of the court alfo joined, to con¬ 
tribute a capita] of 6,000/., in (hares of 25/. each, for the pur¬ 
pofe of profecuting the difeovery in the north part of the world, 
and laying in a cargo of fuch gootls as they thought might be 
fuitable for the countries they expe£fed to arrive at. They 
obtained a charter on the ninth of May, 1553* in virtue of 
which three fliips, whofe united capacity was only 370 tons, 
failed under the command of Sir Hugh Willoughby, as ad¬ 
miral, Captain Richard Chancellor, and Cornelius Durfoorth. 
Sir Plugh, with his whole (hip’s company, was frozen to death 
in the Northern Ocean, near the coaft of Lapland. Captain 
Chancellor got into the harbour of Saint Nicolas at the mouth of 
the River Dwina, where Archangel was afterward built. Thence 
he travelled to the court of Ivan Balilowitz, the Grand Duke, 
Czar or Emperor, of Rudia, who granted many commercial 
privileges to the Englifli, and fp founded the Rullia Company. 
A fubfequent voyage gave rife to the Hudfon’s Bay Company. 

The hope of difeovering a northern pailage is now fuppofed to 
be finally cxtinguifiied by the travels of Hearne and Mackenzie, 
who are faid to have proceeded by land over the very fpace which 
navigators had imagined that ice alone prevented them from 
palling by fea. The ill fuccefs of adventurers in the i6th 
century, although it did not demonftrate the impraclicability 
of their attempt, fufpended its progrefs, and new' means were 
devifed for a trade with India. ^ The firft eft'ort was made by 
the Turkey Company, who, aided by letters from Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth, infuring the friendlhip of feveral Oriental princes, made 
an overland journey from Tripoli to India, which began in 1583, 
and did not terminate until 1591. 

In this interval the difeoveries of Sir Francis Drake had 
afforded new information refpe£Iing' the navigation to India. 
The Eogliih had long obtained their fpices from the. Portu¬ 
guefe ; 
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guefe i but when the war with Spain, in the latter part of the 
fixtcenth century, terminated all intercourfe between England 
and Portugal, which was' then annexed to Spain ; and when the 
Dutch, taking advantage of that circumftance, raifed the price 
of pepper to nearly thrice its exifting coft, the merchants of 
London refolvcd to renew their endeavours to obtain a fhare of 
the rich trade of India. 

Formation of the East India Company. For this pur- 
pofe, Mr. Mildenhall, a merchant of London, was, in 1599, 
deputed to the court of the Great Mogul, at Agra, which he 
did not reach till 1603 : and, after a prodigious wafte of time 
and money, occalioned by the machinations of fome Jefuits 
reliding in Agra, and two Italian merchants (mof): probably 
Venetians), he obtained, in 1606, from the Mogul, an ample 
grant of commercial privileges for the Englifli. 

In the mean time, the merchants were ailiduouily employed 
in concerting meafures for the cllabiilhment of a company for 
the Eaft India trade, independent of the Turkey trade: and on 
the 22d of September, 1599, the Lord Mayor of London, moft 
of the aldermen, and other principal merchants of the city, to 
the number of one hundred and one, alTembled at Founders^ 
Hall, and formed an ailbeiation for trading to India, for which 
they fubferibed a capital of 30,133/. 6 s. 8d. 

After fome delays, occafioned by the ftate of politics. Queen 
Elizabeth, on the 31ft day of December, 1600, granted a 
charter to a great number of gentlemen therein named, con- 
llituting them one bodie corporate and politique indeed, by 
** the name of the Governour and Company of Merchants of 
** London trading into the Eaft Indies,” with fuccelBon, the 
power to purchafe lands (without any limitation), to fue and 
be fued, and to have a common feal, with the exclufive privi¬ 
lege of trading during fifteen years, reckoning from Chriftmas, 
1600, to all parts of Alia, Africa, and America, beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, eaftward to the Straits of Magellan, ex¬ 
cept fuch countries or ports as may be in the a£fual polleflion 
of any Chriftian prince in amity with the Queen. If the 
company’s privileges were found by experience to be prejudi¬ 
cial to the realm, the Queen might revoke the charter, upon 
giving two years’ notice j and, if the trade fhould be found bene¬ 
ficial to the realm after the trial of fifteen years, new letters 
patent fhould be granted for the fame term. 

Under this charter, with a capital nominally 72,000/., but 
really 68,373/., four Ihips were equipped, the beft in England ; 
the largeft was of 600, the fmalleft of 240, and they carried 
altogether 1400 tons, and 480.men. With thefe and other 
vcflTcls, the Company made in thirteen years twelve voyage^ 

with 
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with divcrfity of fucccfs, but with an average profit of one httu> 
dred and thirty-eight per cent, on the whole. 

' Up to this time, the (lock had been divided at the end of each 
voyage, and a frefli fubfeription entered into for a new under¬ 
taking, to which each member advanced as much or as little 
as he thought fit, or abftaincd' altogether ; but the incon¬ 
venience of this fyftem being now fully apparent, a fubferip¬ 
tion was opened in 1613 for condudling the trade upon a joint 
flock, all the voyages being henceforth for account of the whole 
Company as one united body; and that they might have the 
opportunity of regulating their fubfequent condufl as circum- 
ftances fhould dire£l, they agreed to limit the duration of the 
joint capital to four years. The flock thus fubferibed amount¬ 
ed to 418,691/. to be paid in by equal inflaiments in each of 
the four years. 

The trade thus eflablifhed afiumed a more impofing afpe£l. 
The Englilh raifed a high reputation at the court of the Great 
Mogul, by their bravery in repelling an attack of the Portu- 
guefe, who were regarded by the princes of India as a common 
enemy, but who, from their domineering afcendancy at fea, 
were alfo confidered as invincible on that element. The Com¬ 
pany had alfo enemies at home, who aflailed their reputation by 
inve^ives in print, and others more dangerous, who interfered 
with their profperity, and tarniflied their fame by piratical en- 
terprizes. Their ufefulnefs and importance were however fo 
very evident to government, that one of their calumniators was 
profecuted by the attorney-general, and Sir Thomas Roe, in 
January, 1614—15, was difpatched as embafiador to the court of 
the Mogul, where he obtained favourable grants for the ella- 
blifhment of fadlories at Surat, Cambay, and other places, and 
a general firmaun for free trade in every part of the Mogul’s 
dominions. 

In 1616, the Company pofiefied factories at Bantam, Jacatra, 
afterwards called Batavia, and Japara in Java} Acheen, Jam- 
bee, and Tecoa, in Sumatra; Banda in the Banda iflands; Ben- 
jarmaffing and Socodania, in Borneo; Firando, in Japan; 
Surat, Amadavad, Agra, Azmere or Agimere, and Brampore 
or Burampore, in the Mogul’s dominions; Calicut on the Ma¬ 
labar coaft} Mafulipatnam and Petapoli on the Coromandel 
coall i Siam, the capital of the kingdom of Siam ; Patan in 
Malacca ; and MacalTar, in the ifland of Celebes. 

The quarrels between the Englifh and the Dutch, and a cun¬ 
ning view of their own interefl, produced at this time a pro- 
pofal from the latter for an union, in favour of which they 
alleged feveral fpecious advantages, and among others, that it 
woiHd enable them to fubdue the common enemy, the Portu- 
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gucfe. The Englilh company rejected the propofal, obfervlng, 
very properly, that the Moluccas, where the Dutch obtained 
their fpices, would never yield advantages equal to tlie charge 
of maintaining them ; that the trade offered by the Dutch was 
not equivalent to that which the EngliQi had eilablithed for 
themfelves on the Malabar coait; and that war, except in felf- 
defence, was not the bufinefs of merchants. 

At this time the Company clofed the account of their iirff; 
fubfeription, which from various caufes produced to the pro¬ 
prietors no greater profit than *87 and a half per cent, in 
eight years} but fuch was the public confidence in the Com¬ 
pany, that when they propofed to raife by a new fubfeription 
1,629,040/., the largeft fum ever known to have been fimilarly 
advanced at that day, people of both fexes, and of all ranks, 
clafles, and profeflions, haftened in crowds to contribute the 
portions required. The number of fubferibers was nine hun¬ 
dred and fifty-four, and among them were fifteen dukes and 
earls, thirteen counteffes and other titled ladies, eighty-two 
knights, judges, and privy counfellors, and twenty-fix clergy¬ 
men and phyficians. It was determined that the duration of 
this flock, as that of the preceding one, fhould be limited to 
four years i or, to fpeak more corre£lly, that the Company 
fhould fend (hips to India during four years, and fhould bring 
the accounts to a clofe as foon as poflible after the arrival of 
the laft of them in England. 

The Dutch having made a new propofal for an union which ’ 
had been reje£l:ed, and having exprefled great refentment and 
a determination to injure the Englilh, a fquadron of fix large 
Ihips was fitted out and put under the command of Sir Thomas 
Dale, who was invefted with ample powers, not only for pro- 
tedlion of Britifh commerce againft foreign aggreffion, but alfo 
for punifhing thofe interlopers who difgraced the Englilh name 
by their piratical enlerprizes. Attempts were made to put an 
end to hollilities, and a treaty for that purpofe was concluded 
in July, 1619, at London, by commiflioners chofen from each 
nation; but the Dutch never obferved it, but on the contrary 
took every opportunity to extirpate the Englilh, fparing neither 
maflTacre nor torture in effe^iing their purpofe. The inllances 
of Lantore and Pulo Koon in 1620, and of Amboyna in 
February, 1622-3, are among the moft atrocious, but they are 
not folitary. By perfeverance in thefe efforts, the Dutch found 
means to drive the Englilh out of all the other fpice illands, 
and plunder all the property found in their fa£Iories. The 
reduced ftate of the Englilh company, and the dillra^ions 
of the nation during the reign of Charles I., prevented any 
attempt from being made to regain thefe poflefiions, which re^ 

mained 
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mained in the hands of the Dutch, until the late umverfal war 
nearly annihilated their power and commerce in the Eaft. 

Amid thefe hoililities and oppoiitions, the affairs of the Com¬ 
pany were not fo profperous as to fatisfy the fubfcribers, who. 
were impatient for immediate proht} government, too, in 
violation of good faith, on the 14th of September, 1621, gave a 
charter to Sir William Heydon and to Charles Glenham,. 
which materially invaded the rights of the company. The 
trade with Japan did not anfwer their expediations, and they 
were obliged to withdraw their fadlory. The hoftility of the 
Portuguefe in Fcrlia alfo occalioned great trouble and expenfe. 
The Duke of Buckingham, in 1624, by means of his influence 
extorted from them io,oco/., and their enemies in parliament 
cenfured their cffablifbment with great afperity. 

Although the reafonings of their adverfaries were trium¬ 
phantly anfwered, and although there was every reafon to ex¬ 
pert that their affairs would ultimately be as profperous as 
could in reafon be expected, yet in January, 1628, when the 
time limited for the duration of the fecond joint ftock was 
expired, a propofal for a new fubfeription could not be carried 
into efiedt, and in May the price of their ftock was reduced to 
eighty per cent. For forae time, a partial trade was carried on 
in limited adventures, until 1631, when a third fubfeription 
was formed, but to the amount only of 420,000/. 

On the 12th of December, 1635, King Charles granted a 
charter to Sir William Courten and his aflbeiates, authorizing 
them to fend fix fhips, under the command of Captain Wed¬ 
dell, to Goa, Malabar, China, and Japan, and to trade during 
five years to the beft: advantage of themfelves and ail his other 
fubjed^s, alleging, as a reafon, that the old company had 
nogledled planting, fettling colonies, and making fortifications, 
for fecuring their trade, as the Portuguefe and Dutch had 
done i whereby the trade had decayed, and he was difappointed 
of the advantages which he ought to derive from it. He 
dire^ed them to fend for one of their fhips from the fea of 
Japan, in order to fearch for a paflage home by the northern 
parts of the world; in confideration of which they fhould have 
half the cuftoms and other benefits accruing from the countries 
to be difeovered by them. 

The old company petitioned in vain againft this encroach¬ 
ment on their rights; they received foothing, though ambi¬ 
guous anfwers; but their intelligence of the proceedings of 
their con^titors put an end to all doubts. Two fhips pro¬ 
ceeded to the Red Sea, where they plundered a fhip belonging 
to India, and the Mogul governor of Surat avenged himfeu by 
tcprifals on the property of the original Eaft India Company. 

Three. 
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Three other (hips of the new affociates proceeded to Macao, 
expefling to gain great advantages by availing themfclves of 
fome offers of friendfhip which had been held out by the Por- 
tuguefe to their rivals, and by which they hoped to facilitate a 
trade with China. The^ found, however, that their propofed 
friends had ufed all their influence in prejudicing the Chinefe 
againft the Englifh name, and amid hoftility and ill will, they 
fucceeded but imperfectly in obtaining a temporary, but did 
no^ng toward eftabli(hing a permanent, commerce. A few 
fentences will comprife the further hiftory of this pernicious and 
ill fated company. In their firft voyage they made a fmall fettle- 
ment on the ifland of Madagafcar, which was afterwards de- 
molifhed . by she original company. They eflablifhed a faCtory 
at Rajapore, in evident contradiction to that article in their 
own charter, which enjoined them to abflain from trading to 
thofe parts of India to which the original company’s fhips 
reforted. Their faCtors at Rajapore having incurred heavy 
debts in the country, the money on board one of their (hips 
was feized for the benefit of their creditors. In every part of 
India they had to druggie againd the competition and oppo- 
(ition of the edablifhed company, whofe privileges they were 
invading, and alfo againd the Dutch, the bitter and determined 
enemies of aU’Engliflimen in the Oriental feas, by whom their 
fa£lories were dedroyed and two of their fhips taken. In 
fhort, this- company, fet up in direCl: violation of the dear 
bought rights of an older company, though they never did any 
good to themfelves during the fliort period of their exidence, 
by their interference in the trade, and the confequences of their 
piratical exploits, injured the original, company to the amount of 
100,000/., as it was cdimated by the general court of the 
company in the year 1646. Many hundreds of their creditors 
in England were utterly mined, or grievoully injured, by their 
failure; and they themfelves dated their own lofs at 151,612/. 

The troublefomq times which enfued were extremely unpro- 
pitious to the company. In 1643, they could raife no greater 
fubfeription for a fourth joint dock than’105,000/. The cap¬ 
tain of one of their fhips, worth 20,000/. thought himfelf au¬ 
thorized, in obedience to thtf impulfe of -his loyalty, to carry 
her into Bridol, and prefent her to his Covereign for the 
fupport of his Caufe, and another veflel worth 30,000/. perifhed 
by fhipwreck. Thus were the company’s* adairs brought to 
the very brink of ruin, although they dill poflefled property 
fufficient to fatisfy all demands, and leave a coflMiderable 
furplcu. 

In September, 1649, a new fubfeription was opened, but 
although recommended by parliament, which had then fuper- 
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feded the royal authority, it amounted to no more than 191,700/. 
Iix 1651, the Engliih took poiTeffion of the ifland of St. Helena, 
which they have ever fince retained, and in the fame year, the 
parliament gave them a charter for the trade of Guinea. 

The navigation-a£l which palled in 1651, occaGpned a war 
between England and Holland, and the Dutch being elFe£tually 
humbled by the fuccefsful arms of Cromwell, fued for peace. 
Among other demands made upon them, fatisfaflion was re¬ 
quired for injuries done by them to the Englifh trade in India, 
Greenland, Mufeovy, Brazil, or elfewhere. The company 
made out an account amounting to 2>795>999/. ; and demanded 
the reditution of Pulo Roon and Lantore. The Dutch, who, 
however unfuccefsful in a war of fire arms, could not eafily be 
defeated in one of arithmetical calculations, prefented a counter 
claim amounting to 2,919,861/. 3/. 6 d. The commiffioners to 
whom the accounts were referred, awarded that the Dutch 
Ihouldpay to the Engliih company 83,000!., and a further fum 
of 3,615/. to the reprefentatives of twelve vi£fims at Amboyna; 
and Pulo Roon was given up, but before they left it, the 
Dutch grubbed up every fpice tree in the illand ; and, fearing 
that the Engliih company might efFcfl a new plantation of 
thofe valuable plants, they again took it from them in 1664. 

After this, the trade of the Company was, for feveral years, 
encroached on with impunity by private adventurers, but in 
time the public, the Proteffor, and even the private traders 
themfelves, became convinced of the folly, if not of the injuftice 
of their proceedings ; and equal anxiety being exprefled on all 
li^es, a new charter pafled the great feal in Odober, 1657, and 
the company began to trade anew, on a joint dock capital 
amounting nominally to 739»782/. tor., although in reality only 
half the money was paid in. For this charter, after the Redo- 
ration, another was fubdituted, dated the 3d of April, 1661, 
which contained mod of the privileges granted by .that of 
Elizabeth, but redri^ed the right of votings to proprietors of 
500/. dock and upward. ■ The company were freely to enjoy 
all plantations, forts, and fadlories, made or acquired by them 
in India, and ere£t new forts in India and St. Helena, and ap¬ 
point governors and other officers, and alfo judges who Ihould 
try civil and criminal caufes within their jurifdi£lions. They 
were authOTized to make war and peace with any people not 
being Chrinians, within the limits of their trade,. and to cany 
out to their fettlements as many men as they might think proper. 
They were ^fo authorized to feize all Engliih fubjejCls failing 
in any Engliih or Indian vedels, or refiding^ in India without 
their permiflion, and to fend them to England. 


Acqui- 
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Acquisition or Bombay. On the marriage of Charles 1I» 
in i6(S2, withil princefs of Portugal, he received as part of his 
wife’s portion the ifland of Bombay, which, in 1669, he made 
over to the Company, on their refunding his expenfes, and 
paying a fee-farm rent of ten pounds. 

About the fame period, the Company arranged a treaty of 
commerce, with the King of the Deccan, and eilablilhBd fac¬ 
tories at Blllipatan and in the iiland of Tywan or Formofa. In 
virtue of their charter, they alfo feized a fltip, and an illand 
called Barella, which during the fufpenfion of their operations 
one Thomas Skinner a merchant of London had acquired. 
The matter would not be worthy of notice but for its confe- 
quences. Skinner complained to the Houfe of Lords, who 
mod irregularly made a decree in his favour; the Company 
appealed to the other branch of the legiflature, who no lefs 
drenuoufly fupported their cauie, and, in the end, both Houfes 
compromifed the. matter, by expunging all the proceedings 
from their Journals. 

Intboouction of Tea.' In 1669, the Company received 
from Bantam two caniders, containing one hundred and forty- 
three pounds and a-half of tea } and this is believed to have 
been their hrd importation of that article from any part of the 
Indies; for it does not appear that they had as yet any dired^ 
intercourfe with China, the native country of tea. This trifling 
quantity was partly given away in prefents, and partly ex¬ 
pended in the Houfe for the refrefhment of the committees. It 
is hardly neceflary to add, that the elegant luxury thus intro¬ 
duced has become a mod important obje£l in the foreign and 
hoihc trade of Great Britain, and alfo in the domedic economy 
of every family in the kingdom. But it appears, that although 
not diredlly imported, it was not before unknown, or unufed 
in England, flnce the liquor, not the leaf, is made an obje£t of 
taxation, in a datute paffed in 1660. This tax could, of courfe, 
be colle^ed only by excifemen, which occafioned a repeal of it 
in 1(589, and a tax of five (hillings per pound on the raw ar¬ 
ticle, belide the old fubfldy of five per cent, on the value, was 
fubfiituted. Tea was patronized at court by the Queen of 
Charles IL, who had probably been ufed to it in Portugal, but 
it was not rapidly adopted into general ufe } it was not till 
1721 that the quantity imported amounted to a million of 
pounds. 

The Company went on increaflng in profperity, gaining new 
edablifhments, and their dock continually riling in value, not- 
withdanding the war declared againd Holland, in 1672, which 
obliged them to arm (hips and forts for their own defence, and 
notwithdanding fome attacks on their charter in print, in 
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parliament, and in the courts of law-, all which were ably 
repelled. 

On Oftober 5. 1677, the King granted the Company a new 
charter, containing a confirmation of their privileges, together 
with a power to recover damages for breach of contrail from 
their fervants and fhip-owners, and authority to coin money 
(not refembling that of England) at Bombay and other places 
in India. 

China Trade. In 1680 is the firft notice of a fhip fent 
by the Eaft India Company to China, the trade of which, had 
been monopolized by the Portuguefe, until the Dutch obtained 
a ihare by means of their fettlement at Formofa. 

In 1682, the Englifh v'^ere deprived by the Dutch of their 
fettlement at Bantam, as already has been mentioned; they 
immediately betook themfelves to one at Bencoolen, Which 
they fortified at an expenfe of 250,000/., and thus prevented 
the Dutch-from monopolizing the pepper trade. 

On Augufl: 9. 1683, Charles II. gave the Company a new 
charter, confirming all former ones, and giving them additional 
powers to feize all veflels trefpafling upon their privilege, to 
exercife martial law in their garrifons in India, and to efta- 
blifh courts for the trial of crimes committed upon the feas, 
queftions of infurance, and commercial difputes, in their 
territories. 

The inhabitants of Saint Helena gave the lirll occafion for 
the exercife of thefe new powers. Many of them had refufed 
to pay the taxes for fupport of government, fet the Company’s 
authority at defiance, and even made an attack on the fort. 
Some of the ringleaders were tried, and executed. In 1(^85 
the Houfe of Commons, upon a complaint made by fome per- 
fons conne£led with the fufferers, voted the condufl of the 
Company arbitrary and illegal; and the parliamentary difjp- 
probation threw a temporary cloud of unpopularity upon them, 
which did nOt, however, prevent their flock from riling to the 
high price of 500 per cent., their net annual profits being 
above 100,000/. on the average of. nine years from 1676 to 
1685. 

Hitherto the warlike operations of the Company had been 
entirely confined to conflidls againft the Portuguefe and the 
Dutch in their own defence; but now they found themselves 
under a neceflity of engaging in hoflilities with Aarengzebej 
the Great Mogul, one of the ablefl of the monarchs who have 
borne that high founding title, and, indeed, the lafl who pof- 
fefied energy of mind, and .was really a fovereign. 

Trade with Bengal established. In 1636 Mr. Bough 
ton^ an Englifh furgeon, having eftred the daughter of the 
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Emperor Shah Jehan, and afterward another lady, the favourite 
of Mohamed Iflam, the Nabob of Bengal, of dangerous dif- 
orders, obtained from thofe potentates a privilege of trade for all 
Englifhmen who fliould come to Bengal. In 1640, two (hips 
were fent out, and a factory fpeedily citabliihed at Hooghly, a 
town {Ituated on the weft branch of the Ganges, and the 
chief port of the province. This faftory in a fhort time be¬ 
came the centre of an extenfive bufincfs, fpread over a fertile 
and populous country, which confifted not fo much in felling 
Britifh goods, for which the natives have little need or defire, 
as in purchafing the produce and manufaftures of the country, 
for which a confiderable part of the payment muft be put into 
the hands of the contra£lors upon giving the orders. In this 
manner of condu£ling the trade (and there cannot poflibly be 
any other) great fums of the Company's money were necef- 
farily fcattered over all parts of the country ; and it was alfo 
neceffary to ere^I: houfes and ftorcs for lodging their fervants 
and keeping their goods, which were quite dcfencelefs; no¬ 
thing that had tbe flighteft appearance of fortiheation being 
allowed. The Nabob feeing the Company’s fervants fo 
chained to his territory, that they could not withdraw without 
a ruinous abandonment of property, and finding them ut¬ 
terly unable to refift his power, began to treat them with 
grievous cruelty, oppreflion, and extortion. This condu£l at 
length provoked refillance. A ftrong fleet was fitted out, 
which captured property belonging to the Mogul’s fubjefls to 
the amount of a million j and in 1680, the Company’s fervants 
removed their property from Hooghly to C.hitagotig, under the 
.prote£kion of an armed force, and in defiance of the Nabob’s 
troops. 

A peace being efte£fed, and the authority of the Mogul 
obtained for the eftabliftiment of the Company, they continued 
•in pofleflion of a faftory at Soota-nutty, twenty-three miles 
lower than Hooghly on the call bunk of the fame river ; but 
they were ftill oppofod by the Nabob; and by the jealoufy of 
the natives prevented from fortifying their fettlement, even in 
the flighteft degree. In 1696, the Rajahs, or native petty 
princes, of the country near the Hooghly river, revolted againit 
the Mogul government, and took and plundered feveral towns 
belonging to the Nabob, while his army was at a confiderable 
diftance. On this occafion the Englifh fa£lory now fettled at 
Calcutta,- a village adjacent to Soota-nutty, the French at 
Chandernagore, and the Dutch at Chinfurah, near the fouth 
end of Hooghly, all fituated on the Hooghly river ; augmented 
, their fmall military forces, and declared in favour of the Nabob, 
who now .found himfelf obliged to defire them to defend them- 
VoL. IV. M m felves 
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felres againft the common enemy. All the three nations 
availed themfelves of the occafion; and thefe were the 6rtk 
European fettlements that were fortified in any part of the 
Great Mogul’s dominions ; for the Portuguefe forts were all 
fituated in places not conquered by the Mogul at the time of 
their ere6lion. Aurengzebe fent one of his grandfuns to fup- 
prefs the rebellion, and fuperintend the provinces of Beng^, 
Bahar, and Orifla. The Engliih fa£lory, finding this prince 
fond of money, by means of prefents obtained his permiflion, 
in 1698, to purchafe from the Indian proprietors the villages 
of Soota-nutty, Calcutta, and Govindpore, extending in ail 
about three miles along the eaft bank of the river, and about 
one mile back from it, for which they agreed to pay annually 
to the Nabob 1195 rupees, being the rent he received from the 
former proprieiors. Such was the commencement of the 
Company’s territorial poflelTions in Bengal. The ground, on 
which thefe villages flood, i^ now covered by the buildings of 
the flourifhing city of Calcutta. 

Proceedings in Parliament During this period, the 
interefts ot the Company w.-re vehemently attacked by their 
enemies at home, and principally by thofe, who, in fpite of ex¬ 
perience, believed or affe£led to believe, that the welfare of the 
country required that the trade fhould be thrown open to all 
fpeculators. Thefe opinions prevailed to fuch an extent, that 
in January, 1691-2, the Houfe of Commons addrefled King 
^Villiam to diilblve the prefent and incorporate a new com¬ 
pany. The committee of the Privy Council, to whom this 
addrefs was referred, propofed that the Company’s prefent 
rapital, which they (the Privy Council) valued at only 740,000/.# 
fhould be made up at Icaft 1,500,000/, but not to exceed 
2,000,000/.} and that the stew I'ubfcribers of the additional 
capital, together with the prefent members, fhould be incorpo¬ 
rated for twenty-one years. 'I'hey alfo drew up a feheme con¬ 
taining two-and-thirty propofitions for the management of the 
affairs of the propofed new aflbeiation. The Company, in 
their anfwer to the propofal of the Privy Council, averred 
that their prefent flock was worth much more than 1,500,000/.; 
they aflerted that their forts and territories in India, which had 
coft them above 1,000,000/., were their property for ever; and 
they affirmed that the intended regulations were better pro¬ 
vided for by their prefent charter, and their own pra£lice, than 
by the, new propofitions. On November 14. the King fent 
Sir Edward Seymour to lay before the Houfe of Commons the 
propofitions of the Privy Council, and the Company’s anfwers 
to them, together with the opinion of the Judges, which was, 
that the Company could not legally be diffblved without three 
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years’ notice, and that no other company could begin their 
operations before the expiration of thofe three years. The 
Houfe, after many warm debates upon the fubjeft, at laft pre- 
fented an addrefs of the whole Houfe to the King (February 25. 
1692-3), praying that he would diflblve the Company upon 
three years’ notice ; to which his Majefty anfwered, on the 
2d of March, that he would confider their addrefs. In a 
few days after giving this anfwer he prorogued the parlia¬ 
ment. 

In that feflion, a tax had been impofed on their capital, 
payable at certain days, one of which payments had been ne¬ 
glected, and was not made till two days afterward. This 
circumftance gave fome alarm; but the Company in Oftober, 
1693, obtained a renewal of their charter, with a full reftor- 
ation of all the powers and privileges conferred on them by 
former charters, fubjedt to fome fubfequent regulations, to be 
made by the King, for the management of their affairs. Two 
fets of regulations were publifhed in 1693 and 1694, affed- 
ing the government of the Company in feveral important par¬ 
ticulars j limiting the duration of their charter to twenty-one 
years, with the addition, that if found unprofitable to the 
crown or the realm, it might be revoked at any time on three 
years’ notice. 

Scotch Company. In 1693, William patronifed a project for 
enabling the Parliament of Scotland to form a trade from that 
country to Africa, America, or any other part of the world. 
The parliament accordingly, on the plan of Mr. Paterfon, who 
had proje£lcd the Banks of England and of Scotlancl, palled an 
for incorporating the Company of Scotland trading to 
Africa and the Indies. The fum propofed to be ralfed was a 
million, but the fubferibers in England and Holland having 
been induced to withdraw their fupport from the feheme, no 
greater fum than 400,000/. was railed. With the means thus 
afforded, a fuccefsful and advantageous ellablifliment was 
formed on the Ifthmus of Darien 5 but the remonllrances of 
Spain, reinforced, or rather, as it is faid, excited by King 
William’s fubjefls in Holland, and ftrongly fupported by the 
friends of the Englilh Eaft India Company, procured a fuppref- 
fion of this ettabliftiment; and the Scottilh fubferibers received 
back their principal and intereft out of the equivalent money 
paid at the Union. 

During the war which was terminated by the peace of 
Ryfwick, in 1697, commercial property was fo ill protefted, 
that the Company fuftained many heavy lolfes at fea} feparatc 
traders licenfed miniftry interfering with their interelVs, and 
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other circumftances contributing alfo to their diftrefS} they 
were unable for feveral years to make any dividends. 

New Company formed. In this difficulty their profperity 
received another fevere injury by the eftablifliment, under au¬ 
thority of parliament, in 1698, of a rival company, called •*»the 
Engliih Company trading to the Eaft Indies,” or in more fami¬ 
liar and compendious language the New Company,” with 
privilege of trading to India for ever, faving the rights of the 
old company for the period mentioned in their charter. They 
had alfo power to grant licenfes to individuals; and each fub- 
feriber who did not trade upon the joint Hock, retained his 
right to be foie trader. To obtain this favour, two millions 
were lent to government at eight per cent, and the flock fub- 
feribed amounted to two millions. The proje£l began in dif¬ 
ficulty, and proceeded without honour or advantage. The 
forts, fa^lories, and privileges, acquired by the old Company 
in India, were their undoubted property : and there was not 
one word in the a£l of parliament refpe£ling any fale or con¬ 
veyance of them. They might difpofe of them at their plea- 
fure to any foreign company. They had alfo an undoubted 
right, confirmed by the new a£l, to enjoy the trade during 
three years } and at the expiration of that term, if any of their 
debts were remaining unpaid, they were obliged ftill to remain 
in a corporate capacity for the purpofe of colle£ling their 
funds, and winding up their affairs. The old company, as a 
more effedlual means of fecuring a continuance of their India 
traile, had <lire£led Mr. Dubois, their treafurer, to fubferibe 
315,000/. in the new flock, whereby they had a larger interefl 
in it than any other fubferiber, whether a body corporate or 
an individual: and, for further fecurity, they obtained an a^ 
of parliament in 1701, whereby they were authorized to con¬ 
tinue a body corporate and politic, under their old name, until 
government fhould redeem the new capital flock of two 
millions. 

There were now three, or rather four, fets of Englifh mer¬ 
chants, with contending and interfering interefls, all authorized 
by law to trade to India. 

I. The old company. 2. The new company. 3. A few 
fubferibers of the general fociety, who chofe to trade each for 
himfelf. 4. The feparate traders, who were fo far legalized, 
that all the fliips they had fent out before the ill of July, 1698, 
had a right to profecute the trade during the continuance of 
one voyage, which might be made to include many trading 
voyages in India, and to return to England at fuen time as 
fhould be mofl convenient for themfelves. 
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As no fewer than fixty (hips are faid to have been employed 
by all thefe rivals, the irregular date of the trade, which im¬ 
mediately enfued, occafioned an exceffive exportation of bullion, 
and alfo of merchandize; and the inevitable confequence of 
the violent collillon of the jarring intereds in India, was a de¬ 
preciation of European goods, and an enhancement of the 
prices of India goods; ruinous, not only to the importers, but 
alfo to the Englllh manufa£l:urers of London, Norwich, Co¬ 
ventry, and other places, wliofe fabrics were almod univerfallf 
fuperfeded by the wrought Clks, bengals, mixed ftuffs, and 
figured calicoes of India, China, and Pcrfia. 

The Companies incorporated. It would be no less 
tedious than ufelefs to detail the evils which flowed from this 
fydem. A prohibitory a«9: againd the ufe of certain fabrics of 
India was pafled in 1700; and in 1702, after many difficulties, 
the two companies were incorporated. 

In 1707, in confideration of a new loan to government of 
1,200,000/. without intered, the privilege of exclulive trade to 
India was prolonged until the 25th of March, 1726, with three 
years’ notice after that day of the intention of government to 
pay off the loan of 3,200,000/.; on which being done, the 
charter was to ceafe. The companies were then to be perfe£kly 
united, under one body of dire£lors, and dyled “ the United 
** Company of Merchants trading to the Ead Indies.” 

It is proper to obferve, that when the company were obliged 
to raife, and pay into the exchequer, the fum of 1,200,000/. 
the legal intered of money in England was fix per cent. ; and 
that they paid that large fum merely for an addition of not 
quite fifteen years to the term of their privilege. Of their 
capital of 3,200,000/. they had not one penny to carry on their 
trade with, the whole being lent to government, and the lad 
fum without any intered. The whole benefit derived to their 
trade from their capital, fo inveded in the national debt, was, 
that it ferved as a fund of credit, whereby they were perhaps 
the better enabled to borrow the fums neceflary for carrying on 
their trade } and, in fa£i;, as they had lent their whole capital 
to government, they could only trade with borrowed money. 

The united company foon began to (how figns of profperity ;, 
they made, in 1709, a dividend of five per cent., which was 
progreffively advanced till 17il, when it became ten per cent., 
and at that point it continued until 1722. 

Proceedings in India. During this period, Jaffier Khan, 
the Nabob of Bengal, envious at the growing profperity of the 
company’s fettlement at Calcutta, contrived, in defiance of the 
grants of the Emperor, to opprefs the Englilh by every fpecies 
of vexation and extortion. The Company directed the prefi- 
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dencics of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, to join in a ^epre- 
fentation of their grievances, and a petition for redrefs, to be 
prefented, together with a fplendid prefent, to Furrukftiir, the 
Great Mogul, by ambafladors to be deputed by the governor 
of Calcutta. The embafly arrived at Delhi, the imperial refi- 
dence, in July, 1715, and were obliged to wait for the linger¬ 
ing determination of the Emperor, or rather of his minifters, 
till July, 1717, when advices from Surat of the Englilh faftory 
being withdrawn from that place on account of the impofitlons 
upon trade, together with the expeftation of a ftrong Britifh 
fleet in the Indian feas, anti the apprehenfion of a repetition of 
the diitrefs brought upon the trade of that place by a fleet in 
1687, determined the court to grant all their requefts, which 
were written at large in mandates addrefled to the Nabobs of 
Bengal and Guzerat, and the Subahdar of the Deccan, and fealed 
with the Emperor’s feal. 

By the imperial mandates and patents, in all thirty-four, now 
obtained, the cargoes of Englifli (hips which might be wrecked 
were exempted from plunder. In confideration of a fixed fum 
to be paid to the Mogul’s governor at Surat, the Company’s 
trade was exempted from duties, and from the vifitations and 
extortions of olficers. The rupees coined at Bombay and Ma¬ 
dras were to be received in payment of the Mogul’s revenue. 
Three villages contiguous to Madras, taken from the Company 
by the Nabob of Arcot, were reltored. 'I’he ifland of I)iu, or 
Divi, near Mafulipatnani, was made over to the Company for 
an annual rent of 7000 pagodas. All perfons indebted to the 
Company in Bengal, whether Europeans or natives, were to be 
delivered to the prefidency at Calcutta. Three days in the 
■w'eek were allowed for the coinage of the Company’s money in 
the mint at Muxadabad. A dultuck (paflport) from the pre- 
fldeut at Calcutta was to exempt the goods fpecified in it from 
being fearched by the revenue officers. The Company were 
authorized to purchafe thirty-feven towns, fituated on both 
lidcs of the Hooghly river, on terms fimilar to thofe on which 
they had purchafed Calcutta and the two adjacent villages. 

This extenfive grant of privileges and accommodations was 
confidered as the Company’s commercial charter, as long as 
they flood in need of protection from the princes of the coun¬ 
try. The orders addreflTed to the Nabob of Guzerat and the 
Subahdar of the Deccan, were duly refpefled by them. But 
Jaifier Khan, who perceived that the pofTeflion of the towns 
upon the banks of the Hooghly would enable the Company to 
command the navigation of the river, by erecting batteries on 
both fides of it, completely fruftrated the Emperor’s grant for 
the purchafe of them, by threatening the proprietors with his 
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vengeance if they accepted any propofal for that purpofej made 
to them by the Company’s fcrvants. 

In 1716, the eftablifliment of an Oftend Eaft India Company 
threatened to interfere with the profperity of that in London 
but it being found that much of the capital, and even the (hips 
and goods with which this trade was carrieti on, were furnifhed 
by Britiih fubjed^is, means were taken, both by proclamation and 
aft of parliament, to check this difpofitiou to indireft invafion 
of the Company’s rights j and if not entirely pre vented, 
illicit commerce was at lead confiderably rellrained. The na¬ 
tional dt'liifion in 1720, (the South Sea year) raifed Eaft India 
dock, for a time, to the enormous price of 445 per cent., 
although the dividend was then no more than ten per cent, j 
but the Company having no (bare in any of the projefts of the 
day, its profperity was not afFofted by their failure. 

In 1730, great efforts were made by a large affociation of 
merchants in London, Briftol. Liverpool, and other places, to 
induce parliament to fuperfede the exilting Eaft. India Com¬ 
pany, an.l grant an excluHve charter to the new projeftors; 
the Company prevented this projeft from taking effeft by 
paying into the exchequer 200,000/. without intcreft or reim- 
burfement, and reducing the intereft on their old debt of 
3,200,000/. from five to four per cent. As a neceffary con- 
fequence, their dividends were reduced at Chrillmas 1732, to 
feven per cent., at which point they continued till Mulfummer 
1743, when they were increafed to eight. In 1744, they ad¬ 
vanced to government another million at three per cent.; and 
in 1750, in confequence of the general reduftion of intereft 
on the national debt, that due on their portion of it was reduced 
firft to three and a half, and afterward to three per cent. Par¬ 
liament gave them a power, of which they availed themfelves, 
to raife 2,299,440/. 5J. at three per cent, j ami in confequence 
of the defalcation of their annual income, their dividends were 
reduced from eight to fix per cent. 

Changes in India. It now becomes neceffary to call a 
rapid glance on the revolutions in India, which, by obliging 
the Company to aft as a warlike, as well as a commercial com¬ 
munity, have, by a fucceflion of extraordinary and uiiexpefted 
events, thrown into their hands fuch a large portion of territory, 
as places them at leaft on a level, in refpeft to the number and 
opulence of the people living under their government, with 
the greateft fovereigns of Afia, the Emperor of China only 
excepted. 

After the death of Aurengzebe, the dominion of the Great 
Mogul over his fubahdars and nabobs, the delegated go¬ 
vernors and colleftors of provinces became more and more 
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feeble ; and thefe agents of the fupreme power, afFe^ing inde¬ 
pendency, claimed a right of hereditary fuccellion and per- 
fonai dominion in thofe offices and territories over which they 
had originally only a limited and accountable authority. The 
diminution of the power and authority of the Mogul, in con- 


lequence of the invafion of Thamas Kouli Khan, in 1739, 
facilitated the ambitious deligns of the fubahdars and nabobs, 
who attained a real dominion and independence, although 
they ftill verbally acknowledged the fupremacy of their natural 
lord. 


During the diftraGions which were thus occafioned, the 
Engliffi and French became military powers. In 1746, the 
two nations being at war, the French forces from Pondicherry 
captured Madras; but it was reftored by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in 1748. The extent to which the arming of thefe 
two powers had proceeded in the war, totally altered their con- 
lideration in the eyes of the natives. From being viewed as 
mere traders, feebly fubjefled to the caprice of every fubor- 
dinate tyrant, they grew to be regarded as firmly efiablifhed 
territorial governments, not inferior in power to the native 
princes, and far fuperior in all the arts of warfare; and their 
alliance was courted accordingly. 

In 1749, the Englifti affilled Saujohee, a depofed king of 
Tanjore, in an attempt to regain his dominions, he offering to 
Cede to them the town and dillri£l: of Devicotah, and to pay 
the expenecs of the war, when he ffiould obtain poffeffion of 
his dominions. They did not fucceed to the extent of his 
wiflies, but they compelled his rival, Pratop-Sing, to allow him 
a penfion, to pay the expence of the expedition, and to cede 
Devicotah, with a diftridl of the annual value of 9,000 pagodas, 
to the Company. 

This interference by the fervants of a trading company 
might be deemed irregular, but the French had afforded them 
more than a precedent. Upon the death of Nizam-al-Muluk, 
the fubahdar of the Deccan, in 1748, the fucceffion became an 
obje£l of contention between two of his near relatives. Both ap¬ 
plied to M. Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry; and by exten- 
live promifes, one obtained his effetSlual affiffance ; and, being 
eftabliffied as fubahdar, rewarded the fervices of his French 
ally, by conflituting him his deputy-governor of the whole 
country fouth of the river Kriftnah, in extent not much in- 
ferior to the kingdom of France, comprehending feveral nabob- 
fhips, and yielding a vaft revenue ; and he alfo granted to the 
French Eaft India Company the property of confiderable terri¬ 
tories adjacent to their fettlements, and yielding large revenues. 
Murzafa-Jing, whofe elevation had been thus fecured, was 
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killed in a Ikirmifti during a triumphant progrcfs through his 
dominions i and the French immediately conferred the fuccef- 
fion on his eldeft fon, Salab tt-Jing. 

The Englifh prefidency took little or no concern in the events 
of this war, till the year 1751, when they were provoked by 
an arrogant difplay of flags, fet up by Dupleix in his new ter¬ 
ritory, and even upon the Englilh company’s lands contiguous 
to Fort Saint David. Confidering this as an aft of holbility 
againfl: themfelves, they determined to fupport Mohamed-Ally 
in his claim to the dominion of Arcot, and immediately fent 
him as large a reinforcement as they coufd fpare, under the 
command of Captain Gingen j and foon after another detach¬ 
ment followed, commanded by Captain Clive, a fclf-taught 
warrior, who had originally been appointed to the civil fervice 
of the company. On the firft of September, Clive took the 
fort of Arcot, in which he found efFefls to the value of 
50,000/. lodged there for fecurity by the merchants of the 
country, to whom he rcllored them without any ranfom, and 
thereby acquired the elleem and good-will of the natives to 
himfelf and his nation. In a few days he was befieged by the 
increafed forces of Chunda-Saheb and his French auxiliaries ; 
and his defence of this Indian tort was of the higheft order of 
military achievements. It would be tedious to narrate all the 
battles, fieges, and alT.iirinations of this dcfolating warfare, in 
the courfe of which fcarcely any military conduft or fortitude 
was difplayed, or any adlion of confequcnce performed, on 
either fide, but by the European auxiliaries. 

In 1753, the dirciflors of the Eaft India Company, alarmed 
at the new and dangerous fituation of their affairs in India, 
foKcited government to affift them, either to finifh or carry 
on the war, their own forces being unable to contend with 
thofe of the French company, fupported by their govern¬ 
ment. A negotiation was thereupon commenced with 
France, which fent two commifiioners to London to termi¬ 
nate the matter amicably. The Britifh miniffry, thinking 
that the French commiflioners ufed artful delays, ordered a 
fquadron of fhips of war, with a regiment of foldiers, to fail for 
India ; and the French fpeedily agreed that all matters in difpute 
(hould be adjufted in India, by commiflioners deputed from the 
two companies, who (hould draw up a conditional treaty, fub- 
je£f to revifal in Europe ; and as it was apprehended that 
Dupleix would not be very cordial in promoting pacific mea- 
fures, Mr. Godeheu, a dire£tor of the French Eaft India com¬ 
pany, was appointed to fuperfede him in the government of 
Pondicherry. 


On 
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On the 2d of Auguft, 1754, M. Godeheu arrived at Pon¬ 
dicherry. He immediately opened a correfpondence with Mr. 
Saunders, the EngliQi governor of Madras. By the end of the 
year, Mr. Saunders and M. Godeheu had drawn up a provi- 
fionai treaty for reftoving peace to the Carnatic, whereby it was 
agreed, that both companies (hould renounce Mogul govern¬ 
ments and dignities, and all interference in Indian politics. 
The Englifh company {hould retain Madras, Fort Saint David, 
and Devicotah, with their di(lri£ts, and fome other places of 
inferior importance; the French fhould poffefs Pondicherry 
and Karical. with their difl.ri£ts, and fome other places, re- 
l'pe£ting which future arrangements Ihould be concerted for 
the purpofe of bringing the pofleilions of the two companies 
to an equality, and no new forts (hould be built by either 
party. I l>e prifoners flrould be exchanged as far as the 
French could deliver Englifli prifoners; and both parties Ihould 
unite, if necelTary, to compel their Indian allies to keep the 
peace, or rather truce. 

The prefence of a fquadron of fliips, under the command of 
Admiral Watfon, fent by the Britilh Government to the coaii 
of Coromandel, is fuppofed to have conliilerably promoted the 
conclufion of the treaty. That objedl being accomplidied, 
and there being a profpe£l: of tranquillity, the fhips made 
feveral trips before the month of February, 1756, when 
they were employed in dellroying a horde of pirates efta- 
blifhed on a tra£l of coaft between Bombay and Goa, and 
governed by chiefs who fucceffivcly took the name of Angria. 
Thefe freebooters had reigned above feventy years, the tre¬ 
mendous and invincible fcourge of the navigators of all 
nations who ventured to approach the coaii of Malabar; and 
their extirpation was juftly viewed as a fervice not lefs im¬ 
portant to the Indian governments, than to the European 
traders. 

In 1756, Salabat-Jing had rewarded the fervices of the 
French with territories amounting in value to 300,000/., 
while his rival, Mohamed-Ally, had only been able to confer 
on the Englifh lands of the annual value of 80,000/ ; a re¬ 
muneration far below the expence to which they had been put 
by the war. At this time, by one of thofe fudden revolutions 
in politics which are not uncommon in India, Salabat-Jing 
became deCrousjof getting rid of his French friends, and fent 
an agent to the PreGdency of Madras, requelling them to 
fend forces to affill hin: in driving the French out of his 
donunions. 

The PreGdency were prevented from attempting this de- 
lirable enterprife, by the (late of their own a^rs in Bengal, 
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where Surajah Dowlah, the Subahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and 
OrilTa, had nearly deftroyed their fettlement. 

In this prince, a naturally cruel difpontion, meannefs, ftu- 
pidity, and habitual drunkennefs, were joined with the vices 
ufual in the cliaradter of the moll worthlefs of the Oriental 
defpots. Immediately after his accelfion, he began to harafs 
and levy contributions upon all the European Settlements in 
his dominions ; but was particularly exafperated againft the 
Englifli Prefidcncy of Calcutta, becaufe one of his fubjeffs, 
flying from his tyranny, had been received into the town. On 
the 18th of June, 1756, he belieged Calcutta, which had 
fcarcely any means of defence, and on the 20th got poflellion 
of it. Enraged at finding only 50,000 rupees in the treafury, 
and pretending that a much more valuable property was buried 
under ground,as a punifhment for the concealment, he crammed 
one hundred and forty -Gx of the principal inhabitants into an 
apartment not twenty feet fquare, which, having been ufed as 
the prifon of the garrifon, was therefore called the Black Hole^ 
where the intolerable heat, the night being uncommonly ful- 
try, killed them all, except twenty-three, who were allowed 
next morning to come out. After receiving the congratula¬ 
tions of his courtiers upon his glorious achievement, and 
leaving a garrifon of 3000 men in Calcutta, he returned to his 
capital, elated with the belief that he had completely exter¬ 
minated the Englifh. 

Admiral Watfon and Colonel Clive foon arrived to relieve 
their countrymen. Calcutta was retaken and fortifled. Sura¬ 
jah Dowlah was glatl to make • peace; and on the pth of 
February he fwore upon the Koran to preferve it inviolably. 
The articles were ; that the Company (hould have full en¬ 
joyment of all the privileges granted to them by the Emperor 
Furrukfhir; their fettlements, and the property plundered 
from them, to be reftored; and they at liberty to fortify 
Calcutta, and cllablifh a mint. 

There was reafon to hope that tranquillity would now be re- 
eflablifhed : but in a few days after flgning the treaty, Surajah 
fent letters to liufly, the French general in the Deccan, inviting 
him to come to Bengal, and alGlt: him in rooting out the 
Englilh Company } and alfo to Law, the commander of a fmall 
party of French fugitives, who had been in his fervice, ordering 
him to return and join his army. 

Surajah’s delay in executing the articles of the peace, and 
his evaGons, proved that he had no intention to be in friend- 
fliip with the PreGdency ; and it became neceflary to confldcr 
of means to counteract his perfidy. Two of the chief men 
of his court, difgufted by his capricious tyranny, had, each 
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feparately, made application for the afliflance of the Engliih 
forces to depofe Surajah Dowlah, and to fet himfelf in his 
place. Of thefe the Governor and Council gave the prefer¬ 
ence to Mir Jaflier; and a treaty was executed, by which 
he engaged, that as foon as he (hould be ellablifhed as Sn- 
bahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and Orifla, he would confirm the 
articles agreed to by Surajah Dowlah. The enemies of either 
party, whether Indians or Europeans, Ihould be the enemies of 
both. All the French factories (hould remain in pofleflion 
of the Engliflr Company, and the French (hould never more be 
permitted to fettle in any part of his dominions. He would 
pay a crore of rupees, as a compenfation for the damages 
fuftained by the Company when Calcutta was taken by 
Surajah Dowlah ; he would pay fifty lacks to the Engliih in¬ 
habitants of Calcutta, feven lacks to the Armenian merchants, 
and twenty lacks to the other inhabitants, as compenfations for 
their loflTes upon that occafion.* The territory of the Com¬ 
pany contiguous to Calcutta was to be enlarged, and particu¬ 
larly to the fouthward it (hould be extended along the fide 
of the rivet down to Culpee, they paying the ufual rent to 
the Government ; and he engaged to build no new forts on 
the river lower than Hooghly. The Engliih forces, when in 
the fervice of the Subahdar, (hould be maintained by him. In 
addition to thefe articles of the treaty, he promifed large do¬ 
nations to the foldiers and feamcn. 

Colonel Clive immediately put his little army, confiding of 
only 900 Europeans and 2200 Indian foldiers, in motion ; and 
on the 23d June, Surajah, with an army of 50,000 foot and 
18,000 horfe, with fifty pieces of cannon, and affided by forty 
Frenchmen, who dire<^ed the management of the artillery, 
was totally overthrown in the memorable battle of PlalTy, 
whence the conqueror proceeded to Muxadabab, then the 
capital of Bengal, and inveded Mir Jaffier. The wretched 
Surajah fled from his palace in a mean difguife,on the night after 
the battle, and being foon after difeovered, by means of a poor 
man whom he had treated barbaroufly, he was ignominioufly 
conveyed back to the palace, in one of the mod miferable 
apartments of which he was murdered, by order of Miran, 
the fon of Jaffier, a youth nearly as wicked as Surajah him¬ 
felf. 

This important revolution, befide the benefit it produced 
to the general aflairs of the company, aflbrded to individuals 
the means of enriching themfelves both by plunder and by 
illicit trade up the country, in the ufe of which they dit 

* A lack is a hundred thuufand, and a crore is a hundred lacks, or ten milUnns. 
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played no forbearance. Colonel Clive having returned to 
Europe, his fucceflbrs in power, yielding to reprefentations 
conneded with their own intereft, as well as to fomc fug- 
geftions of treachery and unfitnefs in Mir JalEer, depofed 
him in 1760, and fet up in his {lead his fon-in-law Mohamed 
Coffim Ally Khan. As an indemnification for the expences 
incurred by the Company in his exaltation, and in maintaining 
forces for his proteftion, he ceded to them the difirifls of 
Burdwan, Midnapore, atxd Chitagong ; and engaged to pay up 
the balance of the fum ftipulated with Mir Jaffier, and to fulfil 
all the covenants entered into by that prince. This was a happy 
change to the inhabitants of Burdwan and Midnapore, coun¬ 
tries fituated on the well fide of the river Hooghly, who 
had long been harafied by the predatory incurfions of the 
Mahratta freebooters occupying the adjoining country, and have 
ever fince enjoyed tranquillity under the protedlion of the 
Company’s government. 

The elevation of Coffim, far from anfwering the expe£la- 
tions of its projeflors, had nearly ruined the Englifh affairs. 
He became a fevere oppreflbr, an a£live and infidious ene¬ 
my- He laid the inland trade under great impediments, 
murdered fome gentlemen who were feut to him on a de¬ 
putation, and malTacred the whole fa£lory at Patna. The 
Prefidency, thus obliged to take up arms, depofed him, in 
1763 : he fled, with his treafures, into the territory of the 
Nabob of Oude. A war enfued with that potentate, which 
terminated in 1765, by his furrendering himfelf and his 
dominions to the difpofal of Lord (late Colonel) Clive, who 
had recently arrived from England, with full authority to 
re^lify the mal-adminiflration in India. This nobleman and 
General Carnac concluded a treaty with Sujah-ul-Dowlah, by 
which they generoufly reflored to him the whole of his 
dominions, except the provinces of Corah and Allahabad; 
and of thefe they did not feek to make any advantage, either 
for themfelves or for the Company. 

About the fame period, Mir Jaffier dying, bequeathed his 
dominions to his natural fon Nijum Dowlah, to the exclufion 
of his grandfon, the offspring of Miran. The Prefidency fup- 
ported this nomination, and eflablilhed Nijum, entering into a 
treaty with him, dated the 20th of February, 1765, whereby 
they engaged to fecure him in the Subahdary, and alfo to 
keep up fuch a force as fliould be neceffary to fupport him 
in it. The Subahdar, on his part, bound himfelf to fulfil all 
the agreements entered into by his father} to receive a re- 
fident Trom Calcutta to be conftantly with him, and to keep 
one from himfelf conftantly at Calcutta, and alfo to put the 
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chief management of his affairs into the hands of Mphamed 
Reza Khan, a perfon recommended by the Governor and 
Council; to keep no greater military force than fhould be 
required for the fupport of his dignity and the colle£lion 
of the revenue, to admit no Europeans into his fervice; and 
not to permit the French to ere^ any fortifications in his 
country. 

At the fame time thefe able ftatefmen conferred on Shah 
Aulum, the Mogul Emperor, who before had been deprived 
of all his revenues, and kept in difgraceful captivity, the 
provinces of Korah and Allahabad, yielding an annual revenue 
of twenty-feven lacks of rupees, to which they added a fettled 
income of twenty-fix lacks, to be derived, in confequence 
of a new arrangement, from the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orifla, the payment of which fhould be fccured by the 
Company. 

In gratitude for this important acquifition of real dominion 
and aflured income, the Emperor gave the Company five fir- 
mauns, all dated on the I2th of Augufi:, 1765, whereby he 
formally made over to them for ever the dewannee, or right 
of colle£ling for their own ufe the revenues of Bengal, Ba¬ 
har, and OrifTa, fubjcft to the payment of an income of twenty- 
fix lacks of rupees to himfelf, and a provifion for the proper 
fupport of the Subahdar’s court, they being alfo bound to 
keep up an army fufficient for the protecflioti of the provinces. 
He alfo confirmed to them the abfolutc property of the diilri^fs 
of the Burdwan, Midnaporc, and Chitagong, and the lands 
adjacent to Calcutta, formerly acquired from the Subahdars. 

Having pfteiled thefe important fervices, and quelled a mu¬ 
tiny in the army which threatened fatal confequences. Lord 
Clive returned to England, to encounter, inftead of the Brains 
of gratitude and the (bouts of admiration, the clamours of 
malevolence, and the taunts of envy and detra£lion, amid 
which he terminated his days, under circumftances little cor- 
refponding with the extent of his merits, and the magnitude of 
his fervices. 

In the courfe of the war between Great Britain and France, 
which was ended in February, 1763, the French deftroyed the 
Company’s fadfory at Bender-Aba®, or Gombroon, in the 
Perfian Gulf} they furprifed Fort Marlborough near Bencoolen, 
in Sumatra, wh jeh they retained till the peace } and they alfo 
took Fort St. David and fome other places belonging to the 
Company. But, on the other hand, the French were deprived 
of all their inferior fettlements on the coaft of India, and at 
laft, in 1761, of Pondicherry, the mod important and flou- 
rifliing of- the whole, to which the property of the French 
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Company and individuals had been carried from the other fet- 
tlements, as to a place of fecurity } and by the lofs of that 
capital, the commercial profperity and power of the French 
Eaft India Company, which had for fome time been exceed¬ 
ingly great and fpiendid, were nearly annihilated. The for¬ 
tifications and houfes of Pondicherry were delfroyed foon after 
it was taken, as a retaliation for fimilar condu£f of Genera] 
Lally at Fort St. David ; and at the peace it was reftored in 
that defolate condition to the French, as were alfo the other 
fa£Iories they poflefled before the year 1749 in Coromandel, 
Malabar, OrifiTa, and Bengal, in which latter province they 
were reftrifted by the treaty of peace concluded in Europe, as 
well as by agreement with the Subahdar, from making any for¬ 
tifications, or having any garrifons. 

PnoCEEDiNas AT HOME. In the period of peace which 
preceded the American war, the India Houfe was divided by 
violent fa£i;ions; an attempt was made to raife the dividends 
to a deceptive height, on the fuppofition that the fortunate ad- 
juilment of affairs in India would afford extravagant returns of 
profit. But it was foon found that mal-adminiftration, joined 
with many other inevitable caufes, forbad the cherilhing of 
. hopes, even far more moderate. A war with the native powers 
terminated difadvantageoufly j a famine refulting from, or at 
leaft increafed by an oppreffive fpcculation in rice, tire inju¬ 
dicious adminiftration of the ceded lands, and many other cir- 
eumftances, brought the affairs of the Company to a very cri¬ 
tical and dangerous ftate. Committees of the Houfe of Com¬ 
mons were appointed to infpedt their affairs ; dividends were 
not to be ordered by fudden acclamation, but on five months’ 
notice, and the Company were reftri£ted for a time from de¬ 
claring any above to per cent. Thefe reftri£fions were en¬ 
forced by a£is of parliament in 1767 and 1769, and the Com¬ 
pany became liable for feveral years to make an annual pay¬ 
ment to government of 400,000/., in confideration of which 
their territorial revenues were continued to them fur the fame 
number of years. 

SVVERVISOBS SENT OUT. Three gentlemen, Meffrs. Van- 
fittart, Scrafton, and Ford, were fent out as fupervifors, to 
re£kify the abufes prevalent in India, but the veffel which car¬ 
ried them -was loft, and no intelligence was ever received of the 
manner, time, or place of the cataftrophe. 

The ^mpany, in 1770, increafed the dividend to twelve, and 
afterward to twelve-and-a-haif per cent.} but, in I77aj were 
obliged to lower it to fix. The mifmanagement, profufimi, 
and oppreifive a£ts, of feme of their fervants, the great fums 
remitted from Bengal to China, and the h^vy annua} drain of 
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400,000/. paid to government, had hitherto rendered the ac- 
quifition beneficial only to the individuals in their fervice in 
India, and at home only to the ftate- Though their com> 
merce had, for many years, been in a very flourifhing condition, 
the debt owing to government for the deficiency of the duty 
upon tea, the great amount of the bills drawn upon them from 
India, and their debts to the Bank and the Cuftom Houfe, had 
not only obliged them to make a great and fudden reduction of 
their dividend, and rendered it impoflible to make the ftipulated 
payment to government, but alfo reduced them to the unfortu¬ 
nate neceflity of applying to Parliament for pecuniary alfiftance. 

Interference of Pareiament- In confequence of this 
application, though not without much oppofition, two a£ls 
were pafled in 1773 for regulating the affairs of the Eaft India 
Company, as well in India as in Europe. By the firil, the 
Dire^ors, hitherto chofen annually, were to continue four 
years in office, fix new ones being eleCled every year. No 
perfon from India was eligible to the office of direftor, till two 
years after his return. No proprietor of lefs than one thoufand 
pounds of the Company’s Itock, held for at leaft twelve months, 
permitted to vote. The government of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orifla, was veiled in a Governor-General, with a falary of 
25,000/. a year, and four counfellors, with falaries of 10,000/. 
a year each ; and Warren Haftings, Efq. was appointed the 
firft governor-general. The prefidencics of Madras, Bombay, 
and Bencooleii, were rendered fubordinate to that of Bengal. 
A fupreme court of judicature was eilablifhed at Calcutta, 
confining of a chief jullice with 8,000/. a-year, and three 
other judges with 6,oco/. a-year each, all appointed by the 
crown. The falaries of the governor-general, the counfellors 
and the judges, were charged upon the territorial revenue. 
No perfon in the King’s or the Company’s fervice was per¬ 
mitted to accept any prefents } but lawyers, medical men, and 
clergymen, might receive their cullomary fees. The governor- 
general, counfellors, and judges were prohibited from having 
any concern in trade; and no perfon, refiding in the Company’s 
fettlements, was allowed to take more than twelve .per cent, for 
a year’s intereft of money. 

The other a6l fan£lioned an advance of 1,400,000/. in ex¬ 
chequer bills to the Company, at an intereft of four per 
cent., and agreed to forego the claim of 400,000/. a-year from 
the territorial revenue till the debt Ihould be difeharged. The 
Company were reftri£led from making dividends above fix per 
cent, till the debt Ihould be difeharged, after which they were 
allowed to divide feven per cent, till their bond debt (hould be 
reduced to 1,500,000/*' They were required to prefent a ftate 
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of their accounts every half year to the lords of the treafury, 
and reftrifled from acceptixig bills from India to the amount of 
more than 300,000/. in a-year. 

The extenfion of trade to China had rendered tea the llaple 
commodity of the Company, but the high duties rendered it 
alfo the ftaple commodity of fmugglers in all parts of the 
world, and the large ftock on hand was extremely detrimental 
to the Company. After trying fome temporary expedients. 
Parliament, in the fame feuion in which the two afts above 
mentioned were pafled, licenfed them to export tea to the 
Britifli colonies in America, and allowing the whole cuflom 
duty to be drawn back on tea fo exported, notwithftanding the 
law obliging them to make all their fales in this.kingdom; 
provided that there (hould be at lead ten millions of pounds left 
in their warehoufes for home confumption. This meafurc, 
however well intended, was infinitely detrimental to the Com¬ 
pany and the nation. The Americans deftroyed the cargoes on 
their arrival, and from this aft commenced that courfe of hofii- 
iity which, after a long war, feparated thofe colonies from the 
parent ftate. 

Furtheh Acquisitions. In 1775, the Company acquired 
the province of Benares, by a treaty with Azuf-ul-Dowlah, the 
new Nabob of Oude. In the following year, they obtained a 
confirmation of the property of Salfette, a fertile illand adjacent 
to Bombay, which their troops had taken from the Mnhrattas 
in the year 1773 ; and in 1777, the debt owing to government 
being completely paid, the Company raifed their dividend to 
feven, and the next year to eight per cent. 

Captures from the French. In 1778, the French 
joined the revolted colonies of Great Britain. As this event 
had been forefeen, the Fall India Company had fent direflions 
to all their prefidencies to be prepared for a£king vigoroufly, as 
foon as they Ihould have notice of the commencement of hofti.* 
lities. It lo happened, that the notice was conveyed to India 
fo very fpeedily, that in the month of July the French Com¬ 
pany were deprived of ail their fettlements in Bengal and Coro¬ 
mandel, except Pondicherry, which, after a gallant defence, 
alfo fubmitted to the Britifh arms on the 16th of Oftober. 
Many French Ihips were alfo taken during this fliort, but very 
a£five campaign, the events of which totally extinguiflied the 
commerce and power of the French Eaft India Company. 

Proceedings at Home. The Company having difeharged 
the debt owing to the public, and alfo reduced their bond 
debt to 1,500,000/., the public again became entitled to the 
ftipulated participation of the territorial revenue. But parlia¬ 
ment refolved to leave it entire to them till the cth of April, 
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1780, on condition only that their dividend fhould not exceed 
eight per cent, before that day. 

In 1779 the Company built, rigged, and armed three capital 
ihips of war of feventy-four guns each, which they prefented 
to government, and they alfo gave a large fum of money in 
bounties to fix thoufand feamcn for the fervice of the navy. 
Nor was it only by their own donations that they augmented 
the national force; their patriotic example was followed by 
feveral other focictics, who alfo contributed {hips and men 
upon fcales proportioned to their abilities. About the fame 
time, the minifter gave them notice, that the debt of 4,200,000/. 
due from government, {hould be paid off on the 5 th April, 
1783, and their exclufive privilege abolilhed, unlefs they would 
agree to pay a million, rellri^l their future dividends to eight 
per cent., and become bound to pay three-fourths of the 
furplus profits over that dividend into the Exchequer. 
The Company refufing to accede to the miniffer’s demand, 
even when reduced to 600,000/. for the renewal, it was 
at laft fettled, that they fiiould pay 400,000/., in full of 
all claims of the public upon them to the firff of March, 
1781 ; and their exclufive commercial privileges and territorial 
poffelfions were continued to them till the firff of March, 1791, 
with three years’ notice after that day. ' After payment of all 
charges and of a dividend of eight per cent., three-fourths of 
the furplus profits were to be paid into the Exchequer, and 
the remaining fourth might be employed in incrcafing the 
dividend, by fums not exceeding one per cent, in any one 
year, nor ever to rife above twelve and a half per cent. The 
Company, alfo, finding a furplus of 288,025/. ijs. lod. above 
the 400,000/. they were obliged to pay to government, did not 
diffribute it in dividends or add it to their general ffock, but 
employed it in trade and placed it to a diffindf account, under 
the title of the Company’s feparate fund. 

The government of Mr. Haftings was embarraffed by dif- 
putes between the Supreme Council and the Supreme Court. 
To put a ftop to the miferies flowing from the contentions of 
the jarring authorities, and to protedl the natives from the 
diffrciles arifing from the execution of laws unfuitable and 
inapplicable to their manners, religion, and way of life, another 
a£l: was paffed, in 1781, for reftri£fing the jurifdi£lion of the 
Supreme Court, in which it was particularly provided, that 
the Mohamedans and Hindoos fhould have the benefits of their 
own laws, and | that , jthe authorities of fathers and mafters of 
families {hould be preferved inviolate, according to their ufages 
and the rules of their caffs. 
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WAtt IN India. The Company’s ally, the Nabob of Arcot, 
and alio their own pofleffions and commerce in the fouth parts 
of Hindoftan, had long been harafled by a war with Hyder 
Ally, an enterprifing adventurer, who, by the exertion of mili¬ 
tary talents much fuperior to the ufual ftandard of Mohamcdan 
commanders in India, and by judicioufly abltaining from rilk- 
ing his undifciplined army in pitched battles againft European 
troops, had railed himfelf from a low ftatlon to the fovereignty 
of Myfore and other extcnfive provinces. This redoubtable 
enemy had formerly reduced the Prefidency of Madras and 
the Nabob to the humiliating necelHty of accepting a peace 
didtated by himfelf; but a continuance of peace with the 
Company was not confiftent with his ambitious politics. 
Having fecured a powerful afiUtance from the Mahrattas 
and fome inferior Indian princes, and attrafted to his fer- 
vice a pretty conflderablc body of French officers and fol- 
diers, he renewed the war, defeated a Britifli army, took the 
city of Arcot, ravaged the country, and threw the Company’s 
fervants and allies into the greateft diftrefs, which continued 
till Admiral Sir Edward Hughes and General Sir Eyre Coote 
arrived, Thefe able commanders turned the tide of victory ; 
in 0 £lobcr, 1781, the Berar Mahrattas were detached Irom 
their alliance with Hyder Ally by the judicious management 
of Mr. Haftings ; and in May, 1782, the Poonah Mahrattas 
entered into a friendly and liberal treaty w'ith the Company. 
Thus was the formidable confederacy of princes, which threat¬ 
ened the extinftion of the Britilh name in India, diflolved, and 
Hyder left with fcarcely any affillance, except what he obtained 
from the French, whofe fleet was repeatedly encountered by Sir 
Edward Hughes. The implacable enmity againft the Com¬ 
pany, which influenced all the acliojis and policy of Hy<ler, 
was not terminated, nor even fnfpcnded by his death, which 
happened in the end of the year 1782, but was inherited along 
witli his dominions by his fon Tippoo Saib. In March, 1784, 
this fierce war was terminated, chiefly by the feceffion of the 
French auxiliaries, when they were informetl of the peace in 
Europe. Each party reftored the forts and territories taken 
from the other; Tippoo gave up all pretenfions to the Car¬ 
natic ; and he engaged to allow the Company all the com¬ 
mercial privileges in his dominions, which had been promifed 
by, his father. 

Mr. Fox’s India Biixs. Parliament having been much en¬ 
gaged in the confideration of the afihirs of India, Mr. Fox, 
then one of the fecretaries of ftate, brought into parliament, 
in November, 1783, a bill for vefting the aifiairs of the Eall 
India Company in the hands of feven noblemen and gentlemen, 
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as principal dirc£lorSy aflifted by nine others, who ihould be 
proprietors of Bail India ftock, holding not lefs tlian 2,000/. 
each. He propofed, at the fame time, another bill for pre« 
venting arbitrary and defpotic proceedings in the adminiftration 
of the territorial poiTefiions. The details of thefe bills are not 
given here ; they were vehemently oppofed in and out of par¬ 
liament, and after palling the Commons were rejefted by the 
l.ords; and their reje£lion was followed by the difmiiial of 
the miniftry. 

Mr. Pitt’s Bills. In January, 1784, Mr. Pitt, then re¬ 
cently appointed Firft Lord of the Treafury, brought in a bill 
for the better government of India, which was rejc£led by the 
Houfe of Commons ; but Parliament having been dilTolved, he 
brought in an improved bill, which pafled in Auguft, 17 84, and 
forms the bafis of the prefent government of India. 

It eftablilhed a board of commiflioners for fuperintending 
and controlling the civil and military government and revenue.^ 
of the territorial poflellions, and alfo the affairs of the Eaft 
India Company. The governor-general and council of Calcutta 
were to retain the controlling power over the other prefiden- 
cies. Perfons going out to India in the civil or military fer- 
vice of the Company muft not be under fifteen nor above 
twenty-two years of age, with an exception for the military 
fervice in favour of officers who have ferved at leaft one year 
in the army or militia. Prefents were prohibited as in former 
adls. All perfons returned from India mull give an inventory 
of their property into the Court of Exchequer.* The remain¬ 
ing fcftions of the aft direft the method of proceeding againll 
Britifh fubjefts, accufed of extortion or other mifdemeanours 
committed in India. 

Commutation Act. In the fame felBon, the attention of 
the legillature was called to the fmuggling of tea, which was 
found to prevail to an aflonifhing extent. It appeared that 
the average annual importation by fhips belonging to the 
Company was 5,639,939 pounds, and that by (hips belonging 
to the reft of Europe 13,198,202 pounds, while the average 
confumption was nearly the reverfe of thefe quantities, being 
in the Britifh dominions 13,338,140 pounds, and on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe at moft, 5,500,000 pounds. It followed that 
that three-fifths of the tea ufed in England muft bcvobtained 
by fmuggling, and it was known that feveral millions of pounds 
of the leaves of floe, afh, and other trees, were fold for tea, 
whereby the probable total amount of real and faftitious tea 

# This inqiufitorial iedlion was repealed by a6 Goo. III. t. 57. 
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confumcd in the Britifh dominions was raifed to about eighteen 
ni^lions of pounds, whereof It appeared that the enormous 
quantity of near thirteen millions mufl: have confifted of fmug- 
gletl and counterfeit tea. To remedy the evident evils whicli 
flowed from this abufe, the exiiling duties on tea were all 
repealed, and infliend of them was impofed one of twelve and 
a half per cent, on the fale price, and exportation was allowed 
duty free. To make up for the deficiency of revenue, a new 
tax was impofed on windows, and this was popularly called 
the Commutation Aft. The Company feconded the efforts of 
the government by purchafing 17,312,484 pounds of tea from 
the companies on the continent; thus removing the temptation 
to get rid of it by contraband trade ; the good confequences 
of the new fyftem were immediately evident. 

Impeachment op Mr, Hastings. In 1787, the Houfe of 
Commons voted the impeachment of Warren Haftings, Efq. 
for high crimes and mifdemeanours: the trial of this gentle¬ 
man laded, at intervals, until the 23d of April, 1795, when 
the lords acquitted him of all the charges. The Company in 
confideration of his long, faithfur, and important fervices, dif» 
charged the expences of his defence, amounting to upwards 
of 70,000/. and fettled upon him an annual income of c,ooo/. 

Private Trade allowed. For feveral years before the 
beginning of the war in I793» the Company continued to 
extend their trade, particularly with China, and they were 
enabled by parliament to add 1,800,000/. to their capital dock, 
which they did on terms highly advantageous to them. In 
thus increafing their own commerce, they were not unmindful 
of the intereds of their fervants, but permitted the captains 
and ofiicers of their diips to employ the fpare fpace for their 
advantage in private adventures. 

War with ’Tippoo. The Rajah of Travancore having 
become involved in hodilities with Tippoo Saib, the prefi- 
dericy of Madras took up the quarrel of their ally, the Rajah j 
and treaties being made with the Nizam of tlie Deccan and 
the Poonah Mahrattas for their co-operation, and the Bom¬ 
bay prefidency being called upon for the ailidance of their 
forces, all thofe allies, under the immediate direftion of 
Earl Conwallis, the governor-general of India, marched in 
various direftions againd Tippoo. He refided their attacks 
with great judgment attd valour, but after defending himfelf 
almod two years, he was compelled to fign a treaty on the 
17th day of March, 1792, whereby he ceded about one half of 
his dominions, to be divided among the Company, the Nizam, 
and the Mahrattas, became bound to pay all expences of the 
war, and delivered two of his fons into the hands of Lord 
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Cornwallis as hoftages for the faithful performance of his 
ilipulations. By this treaty the Company acquired an annyal 
revenue of 240,000/., and received 1,600,000/. in money. 

Embassy TO China. In 179a, Lord Macartney was dif- 
patched on an embafly to China, from which great expeflations 
were entertained, but from fome unafcertained caufe, they 
were altogether fruftrated. 

Financial Arkangements. In June, 1793, an a<ft pafled, 
whereby the management of the dividends upon the debt of 
4,200,000/., owing by the public to the Company, was trans¬ 
ferred from the Company to the Bank, the capital being 
ingrafted in the three per cent, reduced annuities ; and this 
ingraftment is declared to be a redemption of the debt, except 
that whatever part of the capital the Company may retain as 
their property in their corporate capacity, though under the 
management of the Bank, muff, in the event of their privilege 
being terminated, be repaid to them at par. 

New Act fok the Government of India. In the fame 
feflion, an a£t was pafled which fo efFeckually regulates the 
itate, commerce, and conduct of the Company, the refident 
officers, and tlie Britifli fubje£I.s in general with refpe£t to 
India, that it is thought proper to give at length the extract 
from it, as prefented by Mr. Maepherfon. 

By this ftatute, 33 Geo. 111 . c. 52., the Company’s cxclufive 
privilege of trade, and their territorial polleffions, arc continued 
till the I ft of March, 1814, to be then terminated on payment 
of all fums due to them, and giving three years’ notice.—His 
Majefty may appoint commiilioners for the affairs of India, to 
direft the adminiftration of the revenues, and the civil and 
military government, for which purpofe the Company’s books 
and difpatches muft be fubmitted to their infpe£l;ion.—^^Fhe ex- 
penfe of this board, and their officers, limited to 16,000/. a 
year, is to be defrayed by the Company.—The government of 
India is vefted in a governor and three counfellors, in each of 
the prefidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, the two 
latter prefidencies being fubordinate to the former, the governor 
of which is governor-general of the whole Britifh territories in 
India.-—The governors and counfellors are to be appointed by 
the direflors, and no perfon is eligible to the council till he has 
refided twelve years in India in the Company’s fervice.—^The 
dire£Iors may alfo appoint perfons, provifionally, to fucceed to 
any of the above offices, on the death or removal of the perfons 
pofleffing them; and, in cafe of no fuch provifional appoint¬ 
ment being made, the office fhall devolve upon the perfon next 
in rank at the time of the vacancy, except the commander of 
the forces, who fhall not fucceed to the government, unlefs he 
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be cxprcfsly appointed to the provifional fucccflion.—His Ma- 
by his fign-manual, coiintcrfigned by the prefitlent of the 
board of commilTioners, may remove any of the Company’s 
officers or fervants in India.—‘ And forafmuch as to purfne 

* fchemes of conqucft and extenfion of dominion, in India, are 

* meafurcs repugnant to the with, the honour, and. policy of 

* this nation,’ the governor-getieral is not authorized to make 
war, without the exprefs order of the court of dircdlors, or of 
the fecret committee and the board of commiffioners, urilcfs 
the Company or their allies are attacked, or preparations are 
made by an enemy for attacking them.—In order to give energy 
and difpatch to the meafures of government, the governors are 
empowered to a£l without the concurrence, or againft the 
opinion, of their council, but, in that cafe, taking the whole 
refponfibility upon themfclvcs.—-The dire£lors mult not fend 
out more writers, or cadets, than are nccefliiry to fupply the 
vacancies—No perfon can be fent out to India, whofe age is 
under fifteen, or above twenty-two years ; but commiflioned 
officers, who Ivavc been one year in actual fervice in the army, 
militia, or fencibles, not older than twenty-five years, may go 
out as cadets.—No Britifh fubjedb in His Majefty’s, or the 
Company’s fervicc in India, is permitted to receive any prefent, 
eitlier for himfclf or in the name of the , Company •, but 
lawyers, medical men, and chaplains, may lawfully receive 
their profoflional fees, as formerly.—In cafe of the Company’s 
cxclufivc privilege being terminated, they may (till carry on a 
free trade in their corporate capacity, in common with other 
Britifli fubjefts.—In cafe of any territory being obtained from 
the Chinefe government, and a fcttlement being cllabliflied 
upon it by the Company, all His Majefty’s fubjedls may law¬ 
fully export Britifii and Irifti manufa£lures to it in the Com¬ 
pany’s (hips, at a moderate rate of freight, the goods being 
configned to the Company’s fupercargoes, or free merchants 
licenfed by the Company, who fliall pay the proceeds into the 
Company’s treafury, and receive bills payable in Great Britain. 
—Ships employed in the fouthern whale fifhery, and in the 
trade to the north-weft coaft, may navigate the feas within the 
limits of the Company’s privilege, under certain limitations, on 
giving fufficient fecurity that they fhall not infringe the Com¬ 
pany’s commercial privileges.—Any of His Majefty’s fubje£fs, 
redding in any part of his European dominions, may export to 
Bengal, Malabar, Coromandel, or Sumatra, in the Company’s 
Ihips, any article of the produce or manufa£Iure of the Britifli 
European dominions, except military ftores, ammunition, 
mafts, fpars, cordage, anchors, pitch, tar, and copper; and 
in like manner the Company’s civil fervants in India, and the 
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free merchants living in India under the Compands proteftion, 
may (hip on their own account and rilk, in the Company’s 
(hips, all kinds of India goods, except calicoes, dimities, 
muilins, and other piece goods, which they mutt not (hip un- 
lefs particularly Hcenfcd by the Company.—If the Company 
lhall not have purchafed fifteen hundred tons of Britilli copper 
before the 31ft day of Auguft in each year, the proprietors of 
Britifli copper may export, on their own account and rilk, as 
much as the Company’s e;i[port (hall fall (hort of that quantity, 
in the Company’s (hips, <m giving notice to their fecretary.— 
If the Company, and the perfons licenfed by them, do not 
import a fufficient quantity of piece goods for the confumption 
of Great Britain, as far as fuch goods are permitted to be ufed 
for home confumption, and alfo of the piece goods intended 
for exportation, the board of commillioners may authorize in¬ 
dividuals to import all, or any of the forts, of the goods above 
mentioned, under fuch regulations as they (hall think proper, 
and agreeable to the law prohibiting the confumption of certain 
fpecies of goods in this kingdom.—* For infuring to private 

* merchants and manufa£l;urcrs the certain and ample means of 

* exporting their merchandize to the Eaft Indies, and importing 

* the returns for the fame, and the other goods, wares and 
‘ merchandize, allowed by this aff, at reafonablc rates of 

* freight,’ the Company muff, every year, appropriate at leaft 
three thoufand tons of (hipping for carrying goods, which may 
be lawfully exported or imported by individuals, which quan¬ 
tity of (hipping may be augmented or diminilhed, as the com- 
midloners (hall think proper.—The owners of the goods 
(hipped (hall pay to the Company, in the time of peace, five 
pounds outwards, and fifteen pounds homeward per ton; and 
in time of war, the freight (hall be raifed, with approbation of 
the commilfioncrs, in fuch proportion as the Company them- 
felves pay for their freight.—^The fervants of the Company, 
except thofe engaged in juridical or military duties, and thofe 
prohibited by their covenants, may a£i as agents for the fale of 
goods lawfully (hipped by .individuals, and for prcividing the 
goods allowed to be imported by them in return ; and the 
private merchants, licenfed by the Company, have alfo per- 
mifiion to a£b as agents.—Briti(h fubjeffs, in India, mud not 
refide in any place more than ten miles diflant from one of the 
principal fettlemcnts, unlefs fpecially licenfed by the Company, 
or by the governor of a principal fettlement.-7-The duty of five 
per cent., formerly paid to the Company on the goods imported 
in private trade, and the charge of two per cent, for landing 
and felling, are abrogated ; and, inftead of them, the Company 
are to charge three per cent, on the fale amount of all goods 
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brought from India, (but not from China,) as full compenfation 
for the expences of hoyage, landing, cartage, ftorage, forting, 
lotting, and felling, which, with the freight, conllitutes the 
whole charge, payable to the Company, upon India goods fo 
imported.—^The goods imported from China, in private trade, 
are ftill liable to the former charges ol five and two per ceiltt j 
and the Company's engagements with their commanders, offi¬ 
cers, and other feryants, remain unafiefled by this adl._In 

order to encourage individuals to engage in the trade of im¬ 
porting raw materials for manufa£lures from India, and to fe- 
cure to nianufaflurers the means of furnifliing themfelves there¬ 
with, the Company are required to make fpeedy and frequent 
falcs of raw filk, fugar, cotton, cotton yarn, wool, fkins, dye- 
fluffs, drugs, and other articles of raw material, whether im¬ 
ported in private trade or on the Company’s own account, in 
moderate lots, agreeable to regulations framed by the diredlors, 
and approved by the commiffioners..—All goods imported in 
private trade fhall be fecured in the Company’s warehoufes, and 
fold by public auftion, under the order of the court of di- 
reflors, for account of the proprietors. 

The net produce of the territorial revenues fhall be applied 
in the following order of preference, and to no other purpofe : 
—^Firll, in fupporting a fuflicient military and marine force in 
India, maintaining the forts, and fupplying military and naval 
ftores.— Secondly, in paying the intereft of the debt owing by 
theCompany inlndia.—^Thirdly, in defraying the expences of the 
civil and commercial eflablifhments of the feveral fettlements. 
—Fourthly, a fum, not under a crore of current rupees, fhall 
be iffued every year to the commercial boards, to be applied to 
thepurchafe of the Company’s inveftments inlndia and China. 
—Fifthly, in cafe of any part of the India debt being dif- 
charged, or transferred to Great Britain, the fum allotted for 
the commercial invellments may be proportionally enlarged.— 
Laflly, whatever furplus there may be, fhall be applied to the 
redu^ion of the Company’s debt in India, or to fuch other 
purpofes as the Court of Diredlors, with the approbation of 
the commiffioners, fhall dire^l.—The governments in India 
may draw bills upon the Company, for the purpofe of trans¬ 
ferring the India debt to Great Britain,^ to the extent of 
500,000/. in a year, payable either to the creditors, or to other 
perfons advancing money for the purpofe of paying off the 
India debt. 

The Company’s profits in Europe, after paying intereft and 
charges, fhall be applied as follows, and in the following order 
of preference, and to no other purpofe : — Firft, in paying a 
dividend pf ten per cent, upon the capital flock to the pro¬ 
prietors. 
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prietors, the firfl: payment to be made at Midfummer» 1793* 
Secondly, in fetting apart 500,000/. annually for the payment 
of bills drawn for the purpofe of transferring the India debt to 
Great Britain, till the debt in India lhall be reduced to two 
millions. —Thirdly, in paying into the Exchequer a fum not 
exceeding 500,000/. annually, to be applied as Parliament (hall 
dirc£l:,' except as in this aft is otherwife fpecially provided. — 
Fourthly, till the India debt fliall be reduced to 2,000,000/. 
the ultimate furplus njay be applied to the further reduftlon of 
it, or in payment of debts at home, excepting India bonds, to 
the amount of 1,500,000/. j or it may be invefted in goods to 
be fent to India or China, the proceeds of which fliall be ap¬ 
plied to the reduftion of the debt in India.—Laftly, when the 
India debt fliall be reduced ro 2,000,000/., and the bond debt 
to 1,500,000!., one-fixth part of the furplus, after the above 
mentioned payments arc made, fliall be applied to augment the 
dividends on the Company's capital flock; and the other five- 
fixths lhall be paid into the Bank, in the name of the Com- 
miffioners for t’le reduftion of the national debt, the account 
of which fliall be kept under the title of The Guarantee Fund of 
the United Company of Merchants of England trading to India^ 
till the fums fo paid, with the growing interefl upon them, 
fliall amount to twelve millions ; after which the furplus fliall 
be paid into the Exchequer, as the property of the public in 
full right. But, if the India debt fliall afterward rife above 
2,000,000/., or the bond debt rife above 1,500,000/., the 
above-mentioned applications for the reduftion of them fliall 
again take place, and continue fo long as thofe debts exceed 
the preferibed limits. — When the guarantee fund fliall have 
accumulated to 12,000,000/. the dividends growing upon it 
fhall be applied to make up the Company’s dividend to ten per 
cent., if at any time their funds, appropriated to that purpofe, 
fliall prove infuflicient. — In cafe of the Company’s exclufivc 
privilege being terminated, and their funds, after difeharging 
every claim upon them, not being fulhcicnt to allow 200/. to 
the proprietors for every too/, of their capital flock, the gua¬ 
rantee fund lhall be liable to make good whatever deficiency 
there may be ; and whatever furplus there fliall be,, over making 
good fuch deficiency, fliall belong to the public. If the pay¬ 
ments to the Exchequer and the Bank lhall at any time be 
found prejudicial to the alFairs of the Company, they may be 
fufpended; by order of the lords of the treafury. — If thofe 
payments (hall be rendered imprafticable,- by the extraordinary 
expences incurred by war, or preparations for war, the arrears 
of them lhall not be permitted to retard the accumulation of 
the guarantee fund, but lhall be paid to the public on the de¬ 
termination 
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termination of the Company’s exclufive privilege, if the funds 
fhall be fufficient, after paying off all debts, to allow the pro¬ 
prietors aoo/. for every i oo/. of their capital ftock j failing 
which, the claim of the public upon the Company for arrears 
fliall drop.—This aiSl lhall not afFe£l: fhe right of the public, 
or of the Company, to the territorial pofTeflions beyond the term 
now granted. —After the Company lhall have paid ^oo,ooo/. 
to the public, in January, 1794, their fepatate hind may be 
applied in making an addition of one half per cent .to the annual 
dividend of ten per cent. — For the purpofe of protecting the 
funds of the Company, during the term of their exclufive pri¬ 
vilege, from being burthened with improper charges, they are 
reftrifted from granting any new ialary or penfion, or any 
augmentation of falary or penfion, exceeding 200/. annually, 
without the approbation of the commilfioners. — The direClors 
arc required to lay a ftate of their accounts, of every kind, be¬ 
fore both Houfes of Parliament in April every year.—There 
being many unfettlcd claims between the public and the Com¬ 
pany, all fuch, which were prior to the 24th of December, 
1792, are cancelled on both fides; and after that period, the 
expences of His Majefty’s troops are at the charge of the 
Company. 

All His Majefty’s fubjefis reCding in Great Britain, Guern- 
fey, Jerfey, Alderney, Sark, Man, America, or the Weft In¬ 
dies, are ftriiftly prohibited from trading to, or being in India, 
unlefs licenfed by the Company; and the (hips and cargoes of 
fuch illicit traders, and alfo their perfons, fhall be feized by any 
of the Company’s governors or agents, and the illicit traders 
ftiall be fent to England to anfwer. for their offences. — Perfons 
difchargcd from the Company’s fervice or prote^lion, and re¬ 
maining in India after the proper time allowed for their de¬ 
parture, are to be treated as illicit traders. — All merchandize 
and bullion fhipped for India, except the property of the Com¬ 
pany, and of perfons authorized by this a£l:, and all goods 
sakcii out of any (hip on her homeward-bound paffage before 
her arrival in England, (hall be forfeited, together with double 
the value; and the commander or officer, knowingly per¬ 
mitting fuch unlawful loading, for every fuch offence (hall for¬ 
feit 1000/., befides all the wages owing to him, and be rendered 
incapable of ferving the Company ever after. —Britifh fubje£l:s, 
as above deferibed, trading to India under the authority of any 
foreign prince or ftate, fhall forfeit 500/. for every fuch offence. 
— The governors, and the officers of the revenue and of 
juftice, in India, are prohibited from having any concern in 
trade, except on the Company’s account. —— The judges of the 
Supreme Court fhall not have any concern whatever in trade. 

—No 
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— No Britifii fubjeft (hall be concerned in the inland trade in 
fait, betel nut, tobacco, or rice, except on account of the Com¬ 
pany, or by their licence.—No perfon (hall fend Eaft •"India 
goods to Europe, by the way of Suez in Egypt, or by any 
other channel of conveyance than what is dueled by this a£i. 

— But the fervants of the Company, who are not prohibited 
from trading on their own account, and the free merchants, 
may fell goods in India to the fubje£bs of any foreign Bate, and 
may a£i as agents for faic and returns to ally forcigii Company 
or foreign merchants. 

Such were the chief of the multifarious provifions of the 
Charter Adi. 

Cavtuiies from the French. As foon as the commence¬ 
ment of the war was known in India, the French were deprived 
of their fettlcments at Chandernagore, Pondicherry, Knrical, 
Yanam, and Mahe, and their failory at Surat, whereby their 
India trade was totally annihilated. 

Duties on Tea. The further progrefs of the national war 
little aiFe£ied the intcrefts of the Company on the continent of 
India. They perfevered for the public good, although to their 
own lofs, in encouraging the growth and importation of raw 
filk, and government progrellively advanced the duty on tea 
from 124 to 96 per cent., deriving thus a double advantage from 
the commutation aft, while the confumption of the article, far 
from decrealing, advanced to an average of twenty millions of 
pounds per annum. In the mean time, the increafing com¬ 
merce ctf America with Britifli India rendering the meafure 
neceflary, fomc regulations were adopted in 1799, favourable to 
the Britilli trade in the duties on exports. 

War with Tippoo. Tippoo Sultan, hoping that the war 
between Great Britain and France would afford him a favour¬ 
able opportunity of being revenged for his former lolTes and 
difafters, entered into engagements with Zemaun Shah, King 
of Cabul, in the beginning of 175)6, and in 1797 fent ambaf- 
fadors to the governor of the Ifle of France. His objedl: in 
both negotiations was to obtain a powerful co-operation from 
different quarters, in a war to be undertaken for the purpofe 
of exterminating the Englifh Company, and dividing their pof- 
felhons among himfelf and his allies; or, in cafe of peace 
taking place in Europe, inducing the French government to infift 
on the rellitution of the territory and treafure he was deprived 
of in the preceding war by the Company and their allies. His 
embaffadors obtained a very fmall military force from the Ifle of 
France, but the reception of French officers and foldiers by 
Tippoo was deemed equivalent to a declaration of hoftility, 
efpecially when with that condu^ was combined the anxious 
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attention he had beftowed upon the augmentation and improve¬ 
ment of his military force ever fince the termination of the 
precedingi war. Lord Mornington, the Governor-general, as 
foon as he was apprized of Tippoo’s proceedings, ftrengthened 
the alliances with the Nizam of the Deccan and the Mahrattas, 
and ordered the Coromandel and Bombay armies to ailemble in 
force. After fome correfpondence with Tippoo, who endea¬ 
voured to gain time, operations were commenced. Tippoo’s 
armies were repeatedly defeated; and at laft, on the fourth of 
May, 1799, Seringapatam, his capital, was taken by allault, and 
the Sultan was flain. His doinmions were divided aniong the 
Company, the Nizam, the Mahrattas, and an infant reprefen- 
tative of the old rajahs of Myfore, to whom the original terri¬ 
tory of his aiiceftors was allotted. A liberal provilion was alfo 
made for the children, relations, and dependents of the fallen 
prince. It.was hoped that the downfall of this formidable and 
inveterate enemy would infure the fafety and profperity of the 
Company’s pofleflions in the fouth part of India, but they were 
even by fuccefs brought in conta£t with the Mahrattas, a 
nation whofe valour, or rather ferocity, forms a (Inking con¬ 
trail to the mild and fubmiflive temper of the other Hindoos, 
whofe chief employment is warfare, whofe warfare is plunder 
and defolation, and vtrhom the great Moguls, when in the 
zenith of their power, were never able to fubdue. 

Troops sent to Egypt. It was fuppofed that the French 
expedition to Egypt, headed by Bonaparte, was formed in fur¬ 
therance of the views of Tippoo to deftroy the Britifh com¬ 
merce and afcendancy, and accordingly the Company joined 
their endeavours with thofe of the country at large for the ex- 
pul&on of the enemy, by fending a large body of fepoys to the 
feene of aflion. 

Ship Building in India. Before the Company became 
polTefled of territory in India, the people refiding there in their 
lervice were few, their foie employment being the adminiltra- 
tion of commercial affairs; and the few moderate fortunes, 
acquired by the induftry of many years, were remitted 
in bills drawn upon the Company. Immediately after the 
acquifition of the territorial revenue, many new departments 
of office became neceffary, and the number of the Company’s 
fervants was confequcntly much augmented. At that time, many 
of them became fuddenly poffelledof prodigious wealth; and, the 
Company’s bills not being fufficient for ffie remittance of the 
whole of it, a great deal was brought to Europe by foreign 
veffels. Hence originated a clandeltine conne£lion with the 
foreign companies, which was cbnfidered injurious to that of 
England. It was th^ profeffed intention of the aft of 1793 to 
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remedy this abufe by opening a legitimate channel of convey- 
ance for the property acquired by Britilh fubje£ls in India, fo 
that the whole trade, truly founded upon Britilh capital, might 
be brought to London, and alfo to open to the manufa£furer$ 
of Great Britain an extended vent for their goods in India, 
where it was alleged mucli larger quantities might be confumed 
than are carried out by the Company. Thefe purpofes it was 
conceived might be accomplifhed by allowing individuals in 
India to fend Indian commodities to London, and Britilh ma- 
nufaffurers to fend their fabrics to India in the Company’s 
(hips, by which the manufa£lurers might alfo import the pro¬ 
duce and manufaflures of India in return. As a neceffary 
part of this plan, it was enadted, that the Company’s civil fer- 
vants in India, and alfo the free merchants there, Ihould be 
authorized to adl; as agents in this branch of trade. Thus was 
the Company’s monopoly laid open by law, to a certain extent, 
in favour of the Britifh refidents in India, and the Britilh manu- 
fadlurers at home. 

The manufadlurers fcarcely ever fought to avail themfelves 
of their newly acquired privilege of becoming Eaft India mer¬ 
chants ; but the merchants reliding in India, as foon as they 
underllood that a legalized extenfion of their trade was in the 
contemplation of the legiflature, and without waiting to know 
the regulations, built a conliderable number of (hips, which 
they propofed to employ in the trade between India'and Eng¬ 
land, though Lord Cornwallis, then Governor-general, and Sir 
John Shore, his fucceflbr, both informed them that there could 
not be employment for their fliips in the way that they expedlied. 
In 1795, when feven of the largeft of the Company’s Ihips were 
taken into His Majefty’s fervice, and the Company at the fame 
time ordered large quantities of rice to be brought from India to 
afford relief to this country, when diftrefled by a fcarcity of 
corn, twenty-feven of thofe India built Ihips were taken into 
the Company’s fervice, at the rate of 16/. per ton for rice and 
heavy and 20/. for fine goods. All mefe vefiels carried 
goods to London for account of the private merchants fettled 
in India, and alfo carried Britilh goods to India for them. The 
owners of the India built (hips now thought that they had 
reafon to believe them regularly eftablilhed in the trade ; but as 
the emergency which called them into employment no longer 
exifted, it was impoflible to allow them to foperfede the (hips 
built and equipped in a fuperior manner exprefsly for the fer¬ 
vice of the Company, which they were under engagements to 
emloy' for a ftipulated number of voyages. The merchants, 
dilappOinted of getting their (hips into the trade, made grievous 
complaints of the heavy freight and many hardlhips put upon 
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them by the Company’s regulations. They did not allege that 
any of the grievances they complained of were infra«Stions of 
the a<Sf of 1793 ; nor could it be denied, that many deviations 
from the provifions of that adf had been made in their favour j 
but they now changed their ground, and advanced new claims 
whicl) nad not been thought of, or at Icafl not brought forward 
when that aft was under the confideration of parliament. It 
is beyond the fcope of this work to detail all the allegations 
and arguments which were made ufe of on both tides of this 
very important quetlion. . Groat names may bo cited as favour¬ 
ing each tide, but the purpofes of the innovation fucceeded to 
a contiderable degree. 

Acquisition of the Caknatic. The connexion of the 
Madras government with the Nabob of the Carnatic, which 
began in 1751, was kept up with him and his fiicceflbrs, by the 
Company’s .forces pi'otefting them againtf their enemies, and 
particularly againll the reiterated attempts of Hyder Ally and 
his fon Tippoo. As a fixed compenfation for the expence thus 
incurred by the Company, the Nabob Wallajah, in 1787, bound 
himfelf and his fucceflbrs to pay fifteen Jacks of ftar pagodas 
(eight fhillings ftcrling each) annually into the treafiiry at 
Madras; but, as many individuals alfo had claims upon the 
Nabob for money lent to him, or for other confiderations, and 
he found himfelf unable to difeharge all demands, Earl Corn¬ 
wallis, in July, 1792, entered into a new treaty with him, by 
which the Company became bound to keep up conftantly a fuf- 
ficient force for the proteftion of the Carnatic, and accepted 
the Nabob’s obligation to pay only nine lacks of pagodas an¬ 
nually, initead of fifteen; and alfo the further fum of 625,105 
pagodas for the purpofo of difehafging his debts, to be paid 
annually till the whole fhould be completely liquidated. In 
virtue of this agreement, the Company’s government took upon 
them, not only to make the payments to his private creditors, 
but alfo to weigh the validity and adjuil; the amount of their 
claims, many of which were of a difputable nature. For thefe 
purpofes the Nabob put the Company in poiTeflion of a large 
traft of his country, the revenue of which they were to colleft 
and employ according to the treaty, which was guaranteed by 
the Britifh parliament. In 1801, the Nabob Azeem-ul-l)owlah, 
the grandfon of Wallajah, made over to,the Company the entire 
pofieifion and government of the Carnatie, referving to himfelf 
the title and dignity of Nabob, and one-fifth part of the net 
revenue for the fupport of himfelf and his family, befides jag- 
hires (or penfions) allotted to his kindred and others^ and feverai 
payments to charitable eltablifhments, the Company under¬ 
taking to fupport a fulEcient military force for the protect ion 
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of the country, and for. the honorary guard of his perfon and 
palace. In confequence of thefe ftipulations, the Company now 
{land in the place of the Nabob with refpe£l to fuch of the 
private debts as ftill remain unfettled, amounting, as dated by 
the claimants, to 5,600,000/. derling, mod of which are faid 
to be of about forty years* danding. In order to bring thefe 
matters to a final fettiement, the Company) with concurrence 
of the claimants, in July, 1805, appointed three gentlemen to 
be commiflioners for invedigating the claims, and afcertaining 
the fum due to each perfon. 

Death of Shah Aueum. On the rpth of November, 1805, 
this fovereign, nominally one of the greated, but in reality per¬ 
haps the mod degraded and abje£l in the world, died at Delhi. 
In 1788, he had been made prifoner by Gholam Khaudur, the 
commander of his own little ar^iy, who put out his eyes, plun¬ 
dered his treafures, and infulted the females of his family. 
This wicked fervant was put to death by Scindia, one of the 
chiefs of the Mahrattas, who immediately took pofieilion of the 
territory allotted for the fupport of the unfortunate monarch, 
and thenceforth kept him in the mod miferable indigence. He 
was afterward in the cudody of General Perron, a Frenchman, 
who held an independent fovereignty in his own hands, but 
who did not improve* the condition of the unfortunate Mogul. 
In September, 1803, he fell into the power of the Engllfh, and 
an honourable fupport was allotted to him, which continued 
during his life, and is dill enjoyed by his family. 

Mahratta War. In 1 802, the Company’s governments in 
India were drawn into a war againd fome of the Mahratta 
princes ; by the vi£l;orious termination of which, in 1805, a very 
confiderable addition was made to their territories. 

Trade Opened. It is impoflible to contemplate without 
adonifhment the progrefs of the government in India, origi¬ 
nating in a mere toleration for trading purpofes, and growing 
in fo fhort a fpace of time to an abfolute dominion over an 
extenfive traft of country, peopled with more than forty mil¬ 
lions of native inhabitants. The quedion of an open trade 
with this vad dominion had long engaged a great portion of 
attention both in the le^ilature and in the public, when, on the 
renewal of the Company’s charter, four a£ls were pafled of the 
highed importance to the Company and the'' public. 

By the fird of thefe, 53 Geo. III. c. 155. the territorial pof- 
feffions in India, with the late acquifitions on the continent 
of Afia, or in any ifland north of the equator, are to remain in 
the government of the Ead India Company for twenty years, 
from the loth of April, 1814. The Company have alfo the 
cxclufive monopoly of the trade to and from China, for the like 
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term of years. Private traders, fubjeffs of His Majefty, in 
the united kingdom, may export goods to any port or place 
within the limits of the Company’s charter, provided the return 
cargoes are fent to fqch ports only in Great Britain and Ireland 
as fliall be fpecified by an order of His Majefty in council in 
Great Britain, and by the Lord Lieutenant and council in 
Ireland. 

Ships in the private trade fliall not proceed to any place 
within the limits of the Company's charter on the continent of 
Alia, from the river Indus to the town of Malacca, or to any 
of their iflands lying to the north of the equator, or to their 
faftory of Bencoolen, without a licence from the Court of Di¬ 
rectors ; nor, unlefs fpecially authorifed, to any places except one 
of their principal fettlements of Fort William, Fort St. George, 
Bombay, and Prince of Wales's Ifland. Special licences to be 
granted by the Court of Directors, with the approbation of the 
Board of Controul. No fliips to proceed further to the north¬ 
ward than II degrees fouth latitude, and between the 64th and 
150th degrees eaft longitude from London (except the pons 
and places already mentioned) without a licence from the Board 
of Controul. No Chip orveflel, whofe regiftered meafurement 
is not lefs than 350 tons, except packets. 

Perfons defirous of going to and remaining in India, may, 
on application, obtain a certificate for that purpofe from the 
Court of Diredfors, with the approbation of the Board of 
Controul; and, fo long as they fliall conducSf thcmfelves pro¬ 
perly, fliall be entitled to the countenance and protedfion of 
the feveral governments within the limits of the Company’s 
charter. All perfons, on their arrival, fliall be fubjedl to the 
regulations of the Company’s local governments. If any fuch 
perfon fliall fo condudf himfelf as in the judgment of the 
governments in India refpedbively, to have forfeited his claim to 
their countenance and protection, his certificate of refidence 
may, by their order, bo declared void; and fuch perfon lhall 
be deemed and taken to be a perfon refiding there without 
licence or authority. No perfon whofe certificate fliall have 
been void, as above mentioned, fliall be liable to any profecu- 
tion for refiding in India without a licence, until two months 
after notice of fuch order, by publication in the Prefidency 
Gazette, or by a copy of fuch order left with the faid perfon. 
No Britilh fubjedt fliall refide within the limits of theCompany’s 
charter, from the loth of April, 1814, unlefs authorifed by law, 
or by a licence or certificate from the Court of Diredlors. 
The governor-general, or governor of any of the prefi- 
dencies, may, by fpecial licence, authorife tlie refidence of any 
Britifli fubjeift within the faid limits until the pleafure of the 
VOL. IV. O o Court 
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CouTt of Direftors fhall be known. The Board of Controul 
may* by licence in writing, authorife any perfon to proceed to 
and refide at any place more to the northward than 11 degrees 
of fouth latitude, and between the 64th and 150th degrees of 
eaft longitude from London, and not being upon the continent 
of Afia, between the river Indus and the town of Malacca in- 
clufive, nor in any iiland under the Company’s government lying 
north of the equator, nor at the Company’s fa£tory at Bencoolen 
nor at China. 

Britiih fubjeAs may proceed to and reiide at any place fituate 
more to the fouthward than eleven degrees of fouth latitmle, or 
more to the westward than fixty-four degrees, or more to the 
eaftward than 150 degrees of eaft longitude from London, for 
any lawful purpofes, without a licence. 

If any Britiih fubje^s, other than fuch as ihall be licenced 
by the Company, (hall, during the further term hereby granted, 
fail or trade within the limits of the Company’s charter, fuch 
perfons lliall be deemed to have unlawfully traded there, and, 
together with all others concerned, the fliips, goods, treafure, 
&c. found on board, {ball be fubjedi to the like penalties, for> 
feitures, and methods of fuit, as are contained in the a£ls of the 
33d of the King, or in any a£l: in force for fecuring the rights 
of the Company, and reftraining clandeftine and illicit trade. 

Upon information of fuch an offence being exhibited by the 
advocate-general, or other principal law officer of the Company, 
in any of the fupreme courts at any of the preiidencies, the 
offender (hall, on proof thereof, pay a fine not exceeding 2000 
rupees; in cafe of a fecond offence, a fine not exceeding 
4000 rupees; and in each cafe be imprifoned until the fine be 
paid. Such fubje£l offending after conviction, may be profecuted 
for a mifdemeanor, or fent to any part of the United Kingdom. 

By the 54th Geo. III. c. 34. Britiih fubjetfts may trade 
to any intermediate port or place between the United Kingdom 
and the limits of the charter of the Eaft India Company, fituate 
in North and South America, (except any Britiih colony in 
America), and to the Iiland of Madeira, the Canaries, and Cape 
de Verds Iflands, the Ifiand of Saint Helena, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, and take on board any goods which can be legally 
carried from any of fuch intermediate ports or places. Britiih 
fubje^s may alfo carry on trade in Ihips navigated according 
to law, direilly or circuitoully, between all ports and places 
within the limits of the Company’s charter,except the dominions 
of the Emperor of China. 

Two other ftatutes confirm the right of (hips not built in 
Great Britain to enter into trade, and fix the duties on goods 
imported, and modes of paying them. The ftatutes contain 
many other higlxly important regulations. 
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Goternmeht and Estabushments at Home. 

la the preceding pages* the origin and progrefs of the go¬ 
vernment of India have been narrated at fo much length* that 
no very detailed defcription of the government and ellablilh- 
ments at home will be required. 

Board of Controoe. The conilitution of this board has 
already been mentioned.. It is compofed of a prelident andi 
eleven other members; and has a fecretary* an afiiftant* an 
accountant, with proper clerks and other ofHcers. Its eftablilh- 
ment is at Whitehall. 

Directors. The direflors are twenty-four in number* of 
whom fix retire every year, but are re-eligible in the year fol¬ 
lowing. They are under the prefidency of a chdlrman and 
deputy chairman, each appointed for a year. The dire£lors 
are formed into committees under the following heads : — Ac¬ 
counts* buying and warehoufcs* civil college* correfpondence* 
government troops and (tores* houfe* law-fuits* library, mili¬ 
tary fund* military feminary, private trade, (hipping, (tud* and 
treafury. Of thefe committees different directors are mem¬ 
bers* but the chairman and his deputy are members of them 
all. Their duties are fufficiently denoted by their appella¬ 
tions. 

East India House. The ancient hall of the Eaft India 
Company* being too fmall for the tranfai^ion of their extenfive 
bufinefs, a houfe was erected about 1725 in Leadenhall-llreet* 
which they hold in fee-fimple. About the year 1788* it became 
again neceffary to enlarge this building: meafures were taken 
for acquiring the property in the adjacent houfes and land* and 
particularly in Lime-ttreet. The buildings were chiefly of 
lath and plainer, and occupied in various ways by different 
tenants. When the Company had determined to extend their 
houfe eaftward, it became neceffary to obtain an afl: for that 
purpofe i and after fcveral years labour* arofe a moil; magnifi¬ 
cent edifice. The centre has a portico, with fix Ionic pillars 
fluted. The irieze is fculptured with various antique orna¬ 
ments ; and the tympanum of the pediment contains a crowd 
of emblematic figures* relating to dieir commerce* prote£lcd 
by His Majefly* who is reprefented in alto relievo, extending 
over them a (hield, held in his right hand. On the point of 
the pediment* a ftatue of Britannia. On the eaft comer, a 
figure of Afia on a dromedary * and at the weft, one of Europe. 
Thofe are all very excellent. The bafement is truly pro¬ 
portioned* and the windows are arched ; but thofe above are 
not. The principal entrance under the portico has a handfome 
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pediment over it, and two windows on each fide. From the 
hall a long paflage extends fouthward, on the left fide of which 
are feveral apartments, occupied by clerks: it is terminated by 
a court, whofc fides are offices of various defignations. In it are 
two'brafs guns, brought from the arfenal of Tippoo, remarkable 
for their length, and the tigers* heads on them ; the muzzles 
exhibit the extended jaws of that ferocious animal, extremely 
well executed. On the right hand of the entry is the court¬ 
room, a moft fuperb apartment. The chimney-piece on the 
call wall is of fine marble, and almoft covers' that fide. Two 
caryatides of ftatuary, on pedeftals of veined marble, richly 
ornamented, fupport the cornice, which, with the brackets and 
other fculptures, are white. Directly over the fire-place is a 
tablet of white marble, and on it the following defign in baf- 
rclicf. Britannia fitting on a globe under a rock on the fea- 
fhore, looking eaftward} her right arm leaning on a fliield, 
with the Union Crofs, holding a trident in her left hand : her 
head adorned with a roftral crown ; emblems of fovereignty 
and victory at fea. Behind Britannia, two boys; one leaning 
on a cornucopia, looking up to her; and the other playing 
with the riches flowing from it: emblems of the advantages 
that accrue from trade and navigation to pofterity. Before 
Britannia are three female figures, reprefenting India, Afia, and 
Africa. Near the ftiore an old river god, reprefenting the 
Thames, leaning on his um. The Company’s arms are placed 
over the whole, with (luccoed ornaments on each fide. The 
doors, decorations, mirrors, and piflures, are equally beautiful 
and well adapted. 

The fouth-eaft door opens into a fmall committee-room. 
The great north door opens to the old fale-room, the weft end of 
which is circular ; and over the chair a iky light. A confiderablc 
flight of fteps afeends eaftward, for the accommodation of bid¬ 
ders. On the platform at the top, is a doric eolonade j the 
intetcolumniations guarded by baluftrades. This room receives 
additional light from feveral windows on the north fide. The 
room for the committee of correfpondence is large, and fplen- 
didly fitted up. A new fale-room has been erected at the eaft 
end of the building, which is lighted from the ceiling. 

The Company’s archite£fs were Mefirs. Jupp and Holland. 
The upper part of the building contains nothing to deferibe. 
One vaft chamber is a repofitory of their books, which amount to 
an aftonifhing number, and are ranged in preffes projecting into 
the midft of the room. 

Warehouses. The warehoufes extend from New-ftreet, 
fouth-eaft, almoft to Houndfditch. When they were begun, 
a ftone was placed in the corner houfe of the above and 
Biffiopfgate-ftreets, inferibed, *« This wall, 93 feet in length from 
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eaft to weft, and from the face of this ftone eighteen inches in 
fubftance, is the property of the Eaft India Company. Erected 
at the foie charge of the Company, May 26, 177^. At the fame 
time the ground eighteen feet fouth from this ftone, which had 
been purchafed by the Eaft India Company, was given to the 
public, for widening the entrance into this ftreet.” Thefe 
warehoufes have grand fronts of feveral hundred feet in length. 
The weftern fide next Bilhopfgate-ftreet, confifts of a body and 
two wings. The baiement at each end is ruftic ; and there are 
no windows in the building, except in this part. A neat cornice 
and coping finifit the top j and the wings are ornamented with 
blank doric windows and pediments. The arch of entrance is 
in the fouth wing, whence they extend up the fouth fide of 
New-ftreet. The body of this part retires from the ftreet, and 
the wings arc connected by a ftrong wall, with ruftic gates. The 
great height of the buildings, the number of ftories, multitudes 
of windows, and curious cranes for hoifting the goods, all create 
furprife and wonder. Two handfome houfes terminate the 
warehoufes near Houndfditch, in which the oificers that govern 
them refide. Between them is a fine gateway. Several wretched 
ftreets, and fome hundreds of habitations, were removed to carry 
on thofe works. The fpace of pure air thus obtained muft be 
of elTential fervice in fuch a neighbourhood. 

OpFiCEKS. It would be tedious and uninterefting to attempt 
a lift of the officers employed to carry on this great concern. 
Among the principal are the fecretary, with his deputy, the 
examiner of Indian correfpondence, the treafurer, the account¬ 
ant-general, the accountants in the different departments, and 
the clerks to the feveral committees; there are various other 
officers, and many clerks employed under them. The beft. 
notion of the large number of perfons engaged in all the 
departments of the India Houfe, including the labourers, may 
be derived from the fa£l:, that during the late wars, they formed 
three entire regiments of infantry, and His Majefty was fo fatis- 
fied with their quality and appearance, that he gracioufly allowed 
them to ufe fix pieces of artillery. 

Docks. The fliips employed by the Eaft India Company 
being larger than thofe in any other trade, they were obliged 
to lie many miles below that part of the river which is properly 
the harbour of London ; and their cargoes being of great value 
and national importance, the depredations to which they were 
expofed, were felt as a ferious evil by the Company and the 
owners of the (hips, and alfo by the government, in the defal¬ 
cation of the revenue, which the embezzled goods ought to 
have paid. The ufe of fufficient wet docks, in which the fhips 
may be loaded and unloaded, being judged the only remedy for 
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the evil, a number of gentlemen were incorporated as a joint 
ftock company, with a capital of 200,000/., and with power to 
enlarge it as far as 300,000/. if neceirary,foTthe purpofe of con- 
ftrudling wet docks inclofed by proper walls and ditches, and 
communicating with the river Thames, to be appropriated 
folely to the fhips in the Ipdia, trade. The bufinefs of this 
company Is condu£Ved by thirteen DireftorSj of whom foUr 

muft be Dire^lors of the Eaft India Company. Their profits 
are reftrifted to ten per cent.; and they muft not engage in 
building or repairing (hips, nor be any way concerned in 
Chipping. They are entitled to receive a duty of fourteen 
Chiilings for every ton of the regiftered meafurement of each 
Britiih-built Chip, and twelve {hillings per ton for India-built 
veflels navigated by Lafears. The hatches of every Chip arriving 
from India or China muft be locked down before her arrival 
at Gravefend ; and the captain, or one of the two oClicers next 
to him in command, muft remain on board till Che is moored 
in the docks, and the keys delivered to an officer of the Eaft 
India Company. The Company are required to provide 
covered waggons or caravans, fecurely locked, for conveying 
their goods from the docks to their warehoufes. Thefe regu¬ 
lations, with many others of inferior general importance, were 
enafted by parliament in the years 1803 and 1806. fAffs 
43 Geo. III., c. 126 } 46 Geo. III. c. 113.] The docks have 
been completed according to the propofed plan, and are found 
beneficial to all concerned with them. Of this undertaking 
fome further notice occurs in vol. iii. p. 472. 

Hebtfokd College. From the days of Lord Clive until 
very lately, the want of proper inftru£);ion to young men fent 
■out to India, in the civil and military departments, was the fre¬ 
quent fubjeft of remonftrance and complaint. The Company, 
with their ufual zeal, fpirit and munificence, undertook to 
remedy the evil; and for that purpofe have founded and com¬ 
pleted, near the town of Hereford, a moft magnificent efta- 
bliChment for the education of perfons intended for civil em¬ 
ploy ; and the legiClature has declared, by the ftatute55 Geo. III. 
already fo -much cited, that the Court of DireAors, with the 
approbation of the Board of Controul, may make rules and 
regulations for the good government of the college. The Lord 
BiChop of London is empowered to exercife vifitatorial power 
and jurifdii^ion. 

Admission. In the firft place, as the introdu£Iion to this 
college is with a view to the civil fervicc, it is neceCiary to note, 
that by a refolution of the Court of Direftors of the pthof 
Augulfc, 1809, any perfon who Chall be nominated to a Citu-. 
ation, either civil or military, and Chall have obtained fuch no¬ 
mination 
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minatlon in confequence of purchafe, or agreement topurchaie, 
or of any corrupt pradice whatever, either direA or indire£t, 
by himfelf or by any other perfon, with or without his privity, 
fhall be reje£ted from the fervice of the Company, and ordered 
back to England, if he (hall have proceeded to India before 
a difcovery of fuch corrupt practice be made: and if fuch 
fituation (ball liave been fo corruptly procured by himfelf, or 
with his privity, he (hall be rendered incapable of holding that 
or any other fituation whatever in the faid fervice. Provided 
always, that if a fair difclofure of any corrupt tranfa^tion or 
practice, of the nature before defcribed, wherein any Dire£lor 
has been concerned, (hall be voluntarily made by the party or 
parties engaged in the fame with fuch Direffor, the appoint¬ 
ment thereby procured (hall be confirmed by the Court. 

No candidate can be nominated until he has completed the 
(ixteenth year of his age : and no perfon who has been in the 
army or navy, or has been expelled from any place of education, 
will be nominated to the college. The nomination muft be by 
a Dire£lor, to whom the parents or guardians of the candidate 
mud addrefs a letter, in a prefcribed form ; and as by the a£t 
33 Geo. III. no perfon can be appointed a writer whofe age 
exceeds twenty-two years, and by the a£l of the 53d Geo. III. 
all dudents for the college mud remain there four terms, 
confequently, no perfon whofe age exceeds twenty can be 
nominated as a dudent. Certificates are required of the time 
and place of birth, which mud be verified by affidavits. The 
candidates are alfo to produce certificates from the perfons under 
whom they have received their education, dating the nature of 
that education, and the proficiency they have made ; and alfo 
certifying as to their mental ability, difpofition and charafter. 
They are interrogated in an open committee of college as to 
their character, connexions, and qualifications. They are ex¬ 
amined in the daffies and arithmetic ; and if they are not found 
to poflefs a competent knowledge of at lead two of the Latin 
daffies, the eafier parts of the Greek tedament, and the prin¬ 
ciples of grammar, as well as the common rules of arithmetic, 
together with vulgar and decimal fr.i£tions, are remanded un¬ 
til the commencement of the next term. Mifeondud of du>i 
dents at college is attended with expulfion ; and thofe who do 
not pafs with credit the final examination, cannot be admitted 
into the civil fervice. No perfon expelled can be admitted 
into any line of the Company’s fervice. 

There are two terms in a year : the one extending from the 
19th of January to the 3id of May; the other from the 
2,7th July to the 2ld of December. One hundred guineas per 
annum are paid for each dudent, one moiety at the beginning 
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of each term, befides books and ftationery, and ten guineas on 
leaving, for the ufe of tlie philofophical apparatus and library. 

By the 55 th of the King, the Court of Directors fhall not ap¬ 
point any perfon in the capacity of a writer, unlefs he fliall 
have been duly entered at the college, and (hall have refided 
there four terms. No order for the appointment of any officer 
or principal of the faid college, or head matter of the military 
feminary, can be valid, until approved by the Board of Controul; 
and every fpiritual perfon holding the fituation of principal or 
profcflbr in the faid college is exempted from rofidence on any 
benefice of which he may bo ppfleffed. 

The college is under the dire^lion of a principal, profelTors in 
mathematics and natural philofophy, claffical and general lite¬ 
rature, hiftory and political economy, general polity and the 
laws of England, Hindu literature and hittory of Afia, Arabic, 
Perfian, and Hinduttanni literature, with writing-matters for 
the different languages, and other proper inllrudlors. 

On a ttudent’s appointment to be a writer, a legal inttru- 
ment is to be entered into by fome one perfon (to be approved 
by the Court of DireQors), binding himfelf to pay the fum of 
3000/. as liquidated damages to the Company, for breach of 
a covenant to be entered into, that the ttudent’s nomination has 
not been in any way bought, or fold, or exchanged for any 
thing convertible into a pecuniary benefit. 

College School. Befide this college,theCompanypatronife 
a fchool fubordinate to it, and under the fuperintendance of 
the principal, into which boys may be admitted at an early 
age, and in which they are taught the elements of general 
learning, and fuch other accomplilhments as are the ufual ob- 
jefts of inttru£lion in the larger feminarics of this country. 
Efpecial attention is paid alfo to fuch parts of education as 
may ferve to qualify them for public bufinefs, and for the 
higher departments of commercial life. Although this fchool is 
defigned as introductory to the college, it is not to be under- 
ftood that the Company is pledged to make it the foie medium 
of an appointment to the college itfelf 5 but yet the advantages 
of uniform and confittent inllruCtion are too obvious to be 
pointed out. To the head matter of this fchool, the annual 
fum of feventy guineas is paid for each pupil above the age of 
ten years, and fifty guineas for each under that age; which 
fums, without any additional charge, include inftru£iions in 
the Greek, Latin, and modern languages, writing, arithmetic, 
Xnathematics, drawing, and dancing. A few pupils of a more 
advanced age are received at one hundred guineas, to whom 
fome fuperior accommodations are granted. Pupils are alfo 

qualified 
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qualified in this fchool to pafs their examinations for admlfiloii 
into the Company’s military feminary. 

Military Seminary. This eftablifliment was formed in 
purfuance of a refolution of the Court of Direflors of the 
a4th of November 1815, and is placed at Addifcombe in 
Surry. There are two regular admifiions annually, in the 
months of January and July, and the cadets are not re¬ 
ceived at an earlier age than fourteen, nor at a later period 
than the next ad million after they have attained the age of fix- 
teen years. They are required to remain at the feminary four 
terms, or two years, from the date of their actually joining the 
infiitution j excepting where ftudents may be found, on public 
examination, qualified for the fcientific branches of the pro- 
fellion in lefs than four terms ; and in that cafe, fuch Undents 
are allowed, on proper certificates, to proceed to India. Each 
cadet mull bring with him certain neceflaries. At the annual 
public examination, at which it is provided that not lefs than 
five members of the feminary committee fliall always be pre- 
fent, it is left to the public examiner to recommend to the com¬ 
mittee the fele£tion of the numbers required for the engineers 
and artillery, according to their degree of talent, acquirements, 
and good conduct:; care being taken to apprife him, in the firft 
inltance, of the numbers a£l:ually wanted for thofe corps ; and 
the remaining cadets to be fent to the infantry line of fervice. 
The cadets drafted as above for the infantry, take rank of all other 
cadets of the fame feafon, nominated to thofe corps ; excepting 
thofe who may have held His Majefty’s commiflion for twelve 
months. Every cadet appointed to the feminary under this 
fyilem is required to pay the fum of thirty pounds into the 
Company’s treafury, previous to his admiiCon, and the further 
fum of thirty pounds at the expiration of a year, toward defraying 
the Company’s annual expcnce incurred for his board, lodging, 
and education. Every cadet, previous to his admiflion into the 
feminary, is required to provide two fureties for the due pay¬ 
ment of thefe fums, and for the reimburfement of all expences 
above that amount, in the event of his not proceeding to India 
from any of the caufes mentioned in the faid bond. 

In confideration of the thirty pounds per annum,-each cadet 
is allowed, during his continuance at the feminary, two (hil¬ 
lings and fixpence per week for pocket money, fupplied with 
neceflary clothing, books, ftationery, drawing and mathematical 
infiruments; and the feminary is furniflied with philofophical 
infiruments, and the requifite apparatus and materials to purfue 
the courfes of chemical le£l;ures. The woollen clothes are of 
fuperfine cloth. The cadets alfo have linen, when neceflary in 
the opinion of the head mailer. 
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They have a public examiner of confidenble rank in the 
artillery} profellbrs in mathematics} daffies, fortification and 
artillery} and oriental languages, with proper inftrudors in 
French} drawing, military exercifes, and other ufeful branches 
of knowledge. 

Debt and Finance. To treat on thefe fubjeds in detail 
would occupy a great fpace, and require calculations and 4 n> 
veftigations both extenfive and minute. Purfuing a report of 
the Houfe of Commons on this fubjefl in i8ix, Mr. Colqu- 
houn, in his excellent treatife on the wealth, power, and 
refources of the Britifh Empire, has given a copious detail; the 
refult is, that the annual balance in favour of the Company, 
might, in thofe difadvantageous times, be eftlmated at 
385,457/. after payment of the intereft on their debt, and all 
the charges of their eftablifliments at home and abroad, the 
expenditure, amounting to 19,394,979/.: or, in another view, 
that the Company’s debts were. 

In India. In England. Total. 

Bearing intereft 27,414,697 7,365,900 

Without intereft 4,813,165 6,520,531 

5^32,227,862 13,886,431 46,114,293 

Their aflets were, in quick ftock, comprifing cafli, bills re¬ 
ceivable, goods, fait, opium, rum, grain, cattle, bonds and debts 
of every defeription, &c.; and dead ftock, including buildings, 
fortifications, plate, household furniture, plantations, farms, 
veflels, ftores, &c.: which were ftated as follows: 

In India. In England. Total. 

Quick - - 25,821,587 11,164,955 36,986,542 

Dead - - 10,870,132 1,208,020 12,078,152 

4^36,691,719 12,372,975 49,064,694 

leaving a balance in favour of the Company of 2,950,401/. 

On a prefumption, therefore, fays the fame author, that the 
floating available property of the Company, amounting as above 
to 36,986,542/., could be turned into money, and applied with 
convenience to the payment of the debt above mentioned of 
46,114,293/.} the debt due would be reduced, as it maybe 
virtually faid to be reduced, to 9,127,751/.; againft which may 
be placed, not only the dead or unproduflive property, which 
coft in all 12,078,152/., but alfo the annual amount of the ter* 
ritorial and other revenues and profits on trade, making in the 
whole an aggregate of 19,780,436/. Out of which it may be 
reafonably expe£fed that a confiderable furplus will arife, now 
that warl^e expeditions againft European enemies are at an 
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end, and the power of the native princes, who have hitherto 
been hoftilely dlfpofed/is either totally annihilated, or fo much 
reduced as to hold out the profpe£ 3 ; of a long period of peace 
in Britiih India; thereby affording an opportunity, not only of 
reducing the immenfe military elfablifhment, but alfo of abo- 
lifhing much of the enormous expence which attaches to the 
civil inhitutions. In fo far as thefe expences can be diminifhed, 
in the fame proportion will the furplus revenue be augmented. 
And in the operation of this more economical fyftem, a larger 
proportion of the annual profits of the labour of the people of 
India muft center in the parent ftate than can be expeGed from 
the fortunes of individuals in the Company’s fervice, inafmuch 
as a confiderable part of the incomes of f hefe individuals mult 
be expended in India. A feries of years of uninterrupted peace 
will afford time to correft abufes, and to introduce economy 
and regularity into every part of this fyftem; the refult of 
which muft be, not only a confiderable increafe of revenue, but 
alfo a great diminution of the prefent unexampled expence, both 
at home and abroad. 

British India in orneral. Having thus copioufly 
abridged the hiftory and general regulations of the Britifh 
poffeliions in India, it remains, in the firft place, to offer a 
view of their fituation, eftablifhments, and government. 

The great Empire which England has eftablifhed in the eaft. 
Colonel Malcolm obferves, will be the theme of wonder to 
fucceeding ages. That a fmall ifland in the Atlantic Ihould 
have conquered and held the vaft continent of India as a 
fubje«£t province, is, in itfelf, a fa£t, which can never be ftated 
without exciting aftonifhment. But the furprife will be in- 
creafed, when it is added, that this great conqueft was made, 
not by the collective force of the nation, but by a company of 
merchants, who, originally veiled with a charter of exclufive 
commerce, and with the privilege and right to proteCl their 
property, and to retaliate attack, were in a few years hurried, 
by the enterprife and ambition of their agents, the hoftile and 
rival fpirit of the other nations of Europe, and the weaknefs 
and perfidy of the princes of Alia, to whom they became, from 
their encroachments or their riches, an objeCl of jealoufy or 
plunder, into the pofleflion of royal power, and aClually found 
themfelves called upon to aCt in the charaCler of fovereigns 
over extended kingdoms, before they had ceafed to be the 
mercantile dire^lors of petty factories. The fituation of a 
dependent ftate, fays the fame author, with a population of 
fifty millions, at the diftance of ten thoufand miles from the 
principal ftate, and furrounded by governments without faith, 
or even long-lighted prudence, is unparalleled in the hiftory of 
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tlie world. Such however is the Britifh empire in India. 
From beyond the mouth of the Ganges to Cape Comorin) and 
from that fouthern extremity in the mouth of the Indus, the 
Company have the command of that immenfe extent of coafl;, 
except the trifling fettlemcnt of the Portuguefe and the Poona 
Mahrattas, who are bound by treaty to admit no fliip into their 
ports that does not carry Englifh colours. 

Hindostan in general. The portion of Afia which is 
called Hindoftan, extends from Cape Comari, called by navi¬ 
gators Comorin, in the fouth, to the mountains which form the 
northern boundary of Calhmir j that is, according to the moft 
recent maps, from about the eighth to about the thirty-fifth 
degree of northern latitude, being twenty-leveu degrees, or 
1620 geographical miles, nearly equal to liipo Britifli. The 
boundaries are marked on the north by the mountains above 
mentioned. On the weft, toward Perfia, otlier ranges and 
deferts conftitute the frontier, till the fouthern reparation ends 
in the river of Araba. The other boundaries are fupplied by 
the Irdi..rt ocean and the bay of Bengal, where the eaftern 
extremity is limited by the '"ttle river Naaf, and thofe moun¬ 
tains which divide the Britifh poflellions from Aracan, CalTay, 
and Cafhar. T!.c northern boundary generally confifts of the 
fouthern ridges of the 'Tibetian Alps. On the north-eaft of 
Bengal, a limilar ridge divides Hindoftan from the fmall ter¬ 
ritory of AlTam, which fcems an independent ftate, never 
having formed a portion of Hindollan, of dubious connexion 
with 'Pibet, and as yet unfubdued by the Birmans. 

In this country, the Britifli, the Mahrattas, and the Nizam, 
may be regarded as the three leading powers ; to which may be 
added on the weft, or on the Sindetic divifion, the Seiks, and 
Zemaun Shah, or whatever prince holds the eaftern divifion of 
Perfia. 

British Possessions. The Britifli pofleflions in 1802 
were, i. Bengal and Bahar, with the Zemindary of Benares, 
a. Northern Circars, including Guntoor. 3. Barra Mahal, and 
Dindigul. 4. Jaghire in the Carnatic. 5. The Calicut, Pali- 
caud, and Coorga countries. The termination of the war with 
the Mahrattas in 1805, afforded a confiderablc addition to thefe 
territories, befides confolidating the Britifli power, and effe£i;u 
ally precluding all fear of combinations among the natives j 
while, on the other hand, every thing was done which a liberal 
policy could fuggeft, to prevent thofe who had been vanquiflied 
from repining at their condition. Thus has the Britifli nation 
acquired the vaft extent of dominion already alluded to, while 
the natives, fince the peace in 1805, have enjoyed more hap- 
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pinefs and freed6m than they ever knew fince the days of their 
Emperor Aurengzebe. 

The following table is fuppofed to contain a correfl view 
of the extent and population of the Britilh provinces and 
dependencies: 


Geographical 
Square Miles. 


' Population. 


Bengal, Bahar, and Benares - 162,000 29,000,000 

Acquifitions in Hindollan Proper 

and Orifla fince 1799 - - 60,000 10,000,000 


Under the Bengal Prefidency 222,000 39,000,000 

Under the Jurifdi£tion of the Ma¬ 
dras Prefidency _ - - 125,000 12,000,000 

Do. Bombay Prefidency - 10,000 2,^oo,ooo 


Total of Britilh Hindollan 357,000 53,500,000 

Britilh Allies and Tributaries: 

The Nizam - _ _ _ 76,000 8,000,000 

The Pelhwa and Guicowar - 53,000 5,000,000 

Nabob of Oude _ _ _ 13,000 2,000,000 

Myfore Rajah - - - - 22,000 2,000,000 

Travancor and Cochin Rajahs - 5,000 500,000 


Total under Britilh jurifdic- 
tion and influence - - 




71,000,000 


Rivers. —^Hindoflan is watered by many noble rivers: 
thofe which are principally ufeful to the Britilh part, are the 
Ganges, the Burampooter, and the Jumna, with their tributary 
ftreams. 

The Ganges .—^The Ganges mull Hill be confidered as the 
facred fovereign of the Hindoo rivers, an attribute not infringed 
by the recent difcovery of the Burampooter. In the Hindoo 
mythology, indeed, this ftream makes a moll confpicuous 
figure, and is the fubje6l of many extravagant fables. The 
fource of this river has never been corredlly afcertained. 
Until 1807, all the maps reprefented it flowing within the 
Himalaya chain of fnowy mountains many hundred miles, 
from an imaginary lake, named Mapana, to Gangoutri. In 
1808 an eipedition was fent by the Bengal Government ex- 
prefsly to furvey the fources of the Ganges. From the infor¬ 
mation thus obtained, no doubt remained but that the fource 
of the river is more remote than the place called Gangoutri, 
which is merely the point whence it ilTues from Himalaya, not, 

as 
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as related, through a fecret paffage or cayem refembling 
a cow’s mouth; but its current is perceptible beyond that 
place, although the accefs is fo obftrufted as to exclude fur¬ 
ther fearch. After ifluing from the mountains near Hurdwar, 
to the conflux with the Jumna at Allahabad, the firft large 
river that joins it, the bed of the Ganges is generally from 
a mile to a mile and a quarter wide. From hence its courfe 
becomes more winding, and its bed wider, until having fuc- 
ceflively received the Goggrab^ the Soaney and ^e Gunducky 
befide many fmaller ftreams, its channel attains its full width, 
as it afterward in fome parts becomes fo narrow as half a 
mile } and, where no iilands intervene, is in fome places three 
miles wide. When at its loweft, the principal channel varies 
from 400 yards to a mile and a quarter in width, but is 
commonly about three-fourths of a mile. The Ganges is 
fordable at fome places above its conflux with the Jumna, 
but the navigation is never interrupted. At 500 miles from 
the fea the channel is thirty feet deep when the river is at the 
lowefl: j which depth continues to the fea, where the fudden 
expanfion of the ftream deprives it of the force necefliary 
to fweep away the bars of fand and mud thrown acrofs it by 
the llrong foutherly winds j fo that the principal branch of the 
Ganges cannot be entered by large veflels. Tn the courfe 
through the plains, the Ganges receives eleven rivers, fome of 
which are equal to the Rhine, and none fmaller than the Thames, 
befides a great many others of lefler note. The largeft tri¬ 
butary ftreams to the Ganges, in Bengal and Bahar, are the 
Goggrah, the Soane, and the Coofy, or Cofa. 

The Goggrah .—^This river has its fource in the mountains to 
thte north of Hindoftan, but the exa£): iituation has never been 
afeertained. It falls into the Sareyn (Sarjew) at Swargadwara; 
the united ftreams afterward being named indifferently the 
Goggrah, Sarjew, or Deva river. It flows through the diftri£k 
of Kemaoon and province of Oude, and joins the Ganges in the 
province of Bahar. 

The Soane. The rivers Soane and Nerbudda have their fources 
in the table land of Omercuntuc, in the province of Gund- 
wana. The Soane rifes on the eaft fide, and flows through 
Findarah, where, being joined by numerous other ftreams from 
the north-eaft fide of this mountainous territory, it proceeds 
in a northerly dired^ion through Sohagepoor and Bogalecund, 
whence turning to the eaftward, it floyrs on to the Ganges, in 
the province of Bahar, after having performed a winding 
courfe of about 500 miles. Near its origin, this river is faid 
to be called by the natives the Sonabudda, to diftinguifh it 
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from the Nerbudda, by which, conjointly with the Ganges, 
the fouthern part of Hindoflan is infulated. 

Ihe Coofy or Cofa. This river has its fource in the Himalaya 
mountains, to the north of Nepaul, from whence it purfues a 
S. S. £. direction} and after a winding courfe of about 400 
mileS) joins the Ganges in the JDengal diitriCt of Furnealu 
Formerly this junction took place oppofite to Rajemal, but it 
is now forty-five miles higher up. 

The Burampooter or Brahmapootra. This is the largelt 
river of India. Its foiirces have never been explored; but 
it is probable they are feparated from thofe of the Ganges 
only by a narrow range of fnow-clad peaks, about the thirty- 
fecond degree of north latitude, and eighty-fecond of ealt 
longitude. From hence the Brahmapootra takes its courfe eaft- 
ward through the country of Tibet, north of the Himalaya 
mountains, where it is known by the name of Sanpoo, or 
Zanchoo. In its courfe eafiward, it pafles to the north of 
Telhoo Loomboo, the refidence of Telhoo Lama, where it is 
ftiled Enchoomboo ; and thence flows in a wide extended bed, 
through many channels, and forming a multitude of iflands. 
Its principal channel is defcribed as narrow, but deep, and never 
fordable. It receives the tributary waters of the Painomtchieu, 
and many other ftreams, before it pafles Laflfa, and penetrates 
the frontier mountains that divide Tibet from A flam. It takes 
a vaft circuit through the mountains before it enters the 
latter kingdom, and approaches within 220 miles of Yunan, 
the moll weftern province of China. Here it turns fuddenly 
weft through Aflam, where receiving a copious fupply from 
that region of rivers, it ruflies with increafed volume below 
Rangamatty, on the borders of Bengal. From hence it 
haftcns to meet the Ganges } thefe rivers being nearly related 
in their birth, as well as united in their termination. After 
entering Bengal, it makes a weftern point of the Garrow moun¬ 
tains ; and then altering its courfe to the fouth, in the Dacca 
province, is joined by the Megna, which, although not. the 
tenth part of its fize, moil unaccountably abforbs its name, 
and communicates its own to the great mafs of waters, until 
they intermix with thofe of the Ganges, near the bay of Ben¬ 
gal. The whole known courfe of this river, including its 
windings, may be eftimated at 1650 miles; but it is the fate 
of -the Brahmapootra to penetrate a rude climate and ftubborn 
foil, feldom approaching the habitation of civilized men; 
while the Ganges, on the contrary, flows along a fertile ter¬ 
ritory, and through rich and poliflied nations. Until 1765 the 
Brahmapootra v^as unknown in Europe as a capital river of 
India. 

• This 
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This river, during a courfe of 400 miles through Bengal, 
beats fo intimate a refcmblance to the Ganges, that one de- 
fcription anfwers both, except that during the laft fixty miles 
before their jun£ljon, under the name of Megna, it forms a 
dream which is regularly from four to five miles wide, and, 
but for its frertinefs, might pafs for an arm of the fea. The 
junction of thefe two miglity rivers below Luclcipoor, now) 
forms a gulph interfperfed with iflands, fome equal in fize to 
the Ifle of Wight. The Bore, which is a fudden and abrupt 
influx of the tide into a river or narrow ftrait, prevails in the 
principal branches of the Ganges, and in the Megna; but the 
Hooghly river, and the palTages between the iflands and fands, 
fituated in the gulph, formed by the confluence of the Brah¬ 
mapootra and Ganges, are more fubjedl to it than the other 
rivers. 

The Jumna. The fource of this river has never been ac¬ 
curately explored; but it is probably not more remote than 
that of the Ganges, which rifes fomewhere on the fouth fide of 
the great Himalaya mountains. Through the province of Se- 
rinagur it flows louth, in a line nearly parallel to the Ganges, 
from which, at the village of Gurudwar, lat. 30® 22'N., it is 
only forty miles diflant, and has as broad a dream. In this 
part of its courfe it abounds with filh, but the inhabitants arc 
at no pains to catch them. The Jumna enters Hindodan Pro¬ 
per in the province of Delhi, and proceeds fouth nearly in a 
line with the Ganges, at the didance of from fifty to feventy- 
five miles from each other, until they gradually join at 
Allahabad \ when the Jumna, although little inferior in magni¬ 
tude, has its name abforbed by the larger and more holy 
dream. Including the windings, the length of its courfe may 
be edimated at 780 miles. The Jumna is only a ufeful bar¬ 
rier to the Britifh territories during the rainy feafon, when 
military operations are, from the general date of the country, 
almod impra£kicable. It is fordable in feveral places above Agra 
before the fird of Oftober, and cannot be looked upon as a 
boundary of any drength above its junflion with the Chum- 
bul, ten miles below Etaweh, for more than a few weeks in 
the wet feafon. From Calpee to its jun£bion with the Ganges 
there is no obdrudiion, and only one place between Kalpy and 
Etaweh where, in the dry feafon, the paflage is rendered in 
fome degree difficult by a bank of limedone, which it was 
the intention of the Britifh Government, during the Marquis 
Wellefley’s adminidration, to remove. 
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Govebkments. 

In confidering the Britifli pofleflions in India, they will be 
viewed as divided into three governments—of Bengal, Madras 
or Fort St. George, and Bombay ; and notice will alfo be taken 
of the infular and other feparate eftabliihments. Under each 
head will be included the divifions or poileifionswhich, although 
not geogniphically, are politicallycomprifed within its demefne. 

BENGAL. 

Bengal, as a government, includes not only the province pro¬ 
perly fo named, but Bahar, with Benares, part of OrifTa, and 
fome diftri£ts to the weft ; in this extended fenfe, it forms 
the bafis and centre of the Britifli power in India. 

Bengal is fituated between the twenty-lirft and twenty-feventh 
degrees of north latitude. To. the north it is bounded by the 
dominions of Nepaul and Bootan ; to the fouth by the Bay of 
Bengal} on the eaft it has AfTam and th^ Ava territories ; and 
on the weft, the province of Bahar. In length (including Mid- 
napoor in Orifta) it may be eftimated at 350 miles, by 300 
miles, the average breadth. Before the ceflions made by the 
Nabob of Oude in iSot, the regions immediately governed 
by the prefidency of Calcutta comprehended the whole foubahs 
of Bengal and Bahar, a part of the adjoining foubahs of OriiTa, 
Allahabad, and Berar,' and fome tra£fs of country which had 
maintained their independence even in the moft flourifliing 
period of the Mogul empire: they confift of part of the Mo- 
rung, Cooch Bahar, and other diftri^s, which have become 
tributary fince the Englilh acquired their prefent influence in 
Bengal. 

Climate. The nati^s, from experience, aflign fix fea’fons 
to the year, each containing two months. The fpring and dry. 
feafon occupy four months, during which the heat progref- 
fively increafes, until it becomes almoft intolerable, even to 
thofe born in the country. The fcorched inhabitants are, at 
length, relieved by the rainy feafon, which, in general, com¬ 
mences nearly at the fame time throughout the whole province. 
During the firft two months the rain is heavy and continual. 
In the two fubfequent months the intervals are more frequent, 
and of longer duration, and the weather more fultry. The 
rivers, and efpecially the Ganges (which begins to rife even- 
before the rainy feafon) continue to increafe during the firft 
two months of it, and the Ganges reaches its great^ft height 
in the third. By this time the rivers of Bengal are fwollen, 
and the Delta of the Ganges overflowed. . At the approach of 
winter the rivers begin to decreafe, the ftiowers ceafe to fall, 
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and the inundation gradually drains off, and evaporates. Fogs,, 
the' natural confequence of fuch evaporation in cold weather, 
are frequent in molt parts of Bengal Proper. Dew, at this 
feafon, is everywhere abundant and penetratingand, in the 
higher latitudes of India, as well as in the mountainous trads 
or it, froft and extreme cold are experienced. Even in the 
flat country, ice is obtained by the Ample artifice of affifting 
.evaporation in porous veflels, although the atmoCphere is much 
warmer than the freezing temperature. Throughout the whole 
winter in Bengal, dews. continue copious, and greatly affifl: 
vegetation, affording nearly as much moifture as com requires 
in fo loofe a foil. 

Soil and Produce. The general foil of Bengal is clay, 
with a confiderable proportion of lilicious fand, fertilized by 
various falt.s, and by decayed fubftances, animal and vegetable. 
In Bengal and Bahar, only one-third of the land is efliimated to 
be tilled, but this is exclufive of lays or fallows. Rice is the 
principal produce: of wheat and barley few forts are cultivated. 
OiflTerent forts of pulfe, (fuch as peale, chiches, pigeon-peafe, 
and kidney-beans,) conftitute a valuable portion of the Bengal 
hufbandr^, becaufe thefe vegetables thrive even on poor foils, 
and require but little culture. Millet and other fmall grains 
are alfo of importance. Maize is lefs cultivated in Bengal 
than in mod countries where it is acclimated. The univerfal 
and vaft confumption of vegetable oils is fupplied by the 
extenfive cultivation of muflard-feed, linfeed, fefamum, and 
palma-chrifti, befides what is procured from the cocoa-nut. 
Among the mod important of the produ£);ions of Bengal, are 
tobacco, fugar, indigo, cotton, the mulberry and poppy ; each 
of which requires land folely appropriated to its cultivation. 
The orchard chiefly contributes to aUach the peafant to his 
native foil. He feels a fuperditiou^veneration for the trees 
planted by his ancedors, and derives comfort and profit from 
their fruit. Thefe are formed of mango trees, the palmira, the 
cocoa-nut, and the date tree. Plantations of areca are common 
in the central parts of Bengal. The caflia thrives even on the 
poored foils, and abounds even on the hilly didri£l;s. Its in¬ 
flated corols are efculent and nutritious, and yield, by didil- 
lation, an intoxicating fpirit. The oil expreflled from its feeds 
is, in mountainous didrifis, a common Aibditute for butter. 
Clumps of bamboos abound and flourifii as long as they are 
not too abruptly thinned. This plant is remarkable for the 
rapidity of its growth. Its greated height is completed in a 
fingle year j and, during the fecond, its wood acquires all the 
haroneu and eladicity which render it fo afeful. It fupplies 
the pealant with materials for building, and inay alfo yield him 
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profit, as it is probable a fingle acre of thriving bamboos pro¬ 
duces more wood than ten of any other tree. Potatoes have 
been introduced, and apparently with beneficial eiFe£^. . Afpa- 
ragus, cauliflower, and other efculent plants, are raifed, but 
they are, comparatively, tafleleis. The llaple produ£lions for 
exportation are, fugar, tobacco, filk, cotton, indigo, and opium. 
The manufacture of indigo appears to have been known and 
praCtifed in India from the eariieft period. From this country, 
whence it derives its name, Europe was anciently fupplied with, 
it, until the produce of America engrolled the markets The 
fpirited and perfevering exertions of a few individuals have 
reflored tliis commerce to Bengal, folely by the fuperior quality 
of their manufactures; for in the culture no material change 
has been made. 

Sunn, But in enumerating the growths of the Britifli fettle- 
ments in India, it is important to notice one which, in times of 
difficulty, may afford, moft effential relief and aid to this king¬ 
dom. A fpecies of hemp, called Sunn^ grows abundantly in 
many diftriCts of Bengal, and in the iiland of Salfette, near 
Bombay. In 1796, the Eaft India Company began to import 
this hemp ; and in order to bring it as foon as poflible into 
general ufe, fold it, without regard to immediate pecuniary 
advantage, at about two-thirds of the price of Ruffian hemp ; 
and even prefented bales of it gratis to feveral rope-makers, to 
allure them to give it a trial. They alfo got it made into 
cordage of a great variety of lizes, from ratline fluff to twenty- 
one-inch cables, fome in the ordinary manner, and fome by an 
improved procefs with the warm regifler invented by Captain 
Huddart. They alfo made fail-cloth, hammock-cloth, lines, 
and twines, and went to confiderable expenfe in experiments 
to afeertain the proportionate flrength of ropes made of funn, 
in comparifon with each other, and with Ruffian hemp ; and 
the foUowiDg ftatement may be taken as a fpecimen of the 
refult: — 


Of three eight-inch cables. 

tons. cwts. lb.-!. 

One made of ordinary Ruffian hemp, bore - 12 4 o 

One made of bed Peterfburg clean iuemp - 14 8 4B 

One made of funn hemp, warm regiftered - 15 7 52 

For fmall cordage the.-funn is. found ;tQ be inferior to Ruf¬ 
fian hemp ; and the cordage made of funn <in the old manner, 
is inferior in flrength to the Ruffiin ;, but it is a great ad¬ 
vantage, that cables, and other large ropes, which confome the. 
greatefl quantity of the material, can be made of the funn 
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hemp more advantaigeouily than the fmaller cordage. A failure 
of the funn cordage in fome trials made> without attending to 
its different qualities, together with the ufual prejudice againft 
new articles^ induced fome rope-makers and feamen to exclaim 
againft it as totally ufelefs. The Company, neverthelefs, per- 
fevered, till they found that their expenditure exceeded the 
amount of the fales by more than 45,000/. After making that 
facriiice, they defifted from further importation, until prejudice 
Ihould fubfide, and the great national advantage of leflening the 
dependence upon RulEa, and of diminilhing the unfavourable 
balance of trade w^fh that country, Ihould be more generally 
underftood. When the differences between this country and 
Ruflia took place in 1800, the miniftry exprefled a wifli that 
the importation of funn Ihould be refumed; and in February 
1801, when the price of Ruffian hemp was 6 x1. a ton, they re- 
quefted that the Directors would encourage the cultivation and 
importation of funn. The Bengal government was, in con- 
fequence, dire^ed to fpare neither trouble nor expenfe in ob¬ 
taining funn of the beft quality j and fix hemp-dreflers were 
fent out to inftrufl the natives in preparing it for manufa£):ure. 
Before the funn thus ordered could arrive, the obftruflion to 
the acquifition of Ruffian hemp, was removed ; and the funn 
was fold at the Company’s fale in the ordinary courfe of bufi- 
nefs. In September 1807, the Direftors made an offer to the 
miniftry to import funn hemp for the ufe of the navy, and to 
deliver it at His Majefty’s ftorehoufes without any profit; but 
they prudently declined in engaging the Company to run any 
further rifle of lofs. The miniftry accepted the propofal, and ’ 
put a fum of money into the Company’s hands for the purpofe; 
and the funn has accordingly been imported, and delivered. 

Commerce. TTie exportation of grain from com diftrifls, 
and the returns of fait, conftitute the principal objeQ: of inter¬ 
nal trade. The importation of cotton from the vreftem pro¬ 
vinces, and the exchange of tobacco for betel-nut, together 
with fome fugar, and a few articles of lefs note, complete the 
fupply of internal confumption. Piece goods, fiik, faltpetre, 
opium, fugar, and indigo, formerly pafied almoft wholly 
through the Company’s hands; but how all forts of traffic are 
much more open, and pradifed generally by every defeription 
of merchant. Grain, the internal commerce of which is en- 
Jirely condu£^ed by the natives themfelves, fupplies the con- 
fiimption pf the cities, and the export trade of Bengal. Except 
in cities, ihe bulk of the people is everywhere fubfifted from 
the produce of their imtndiiate neighbourhboid. 

Plain muflins, diftinguifhed by their various names, accord- 
ing to the finenefs or clofenefs of tlie texture, as well as . 
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flowered, ftripedf or-chequered muflins, denominated from their 
patterns, are fabricated chiefly in the province of Dacca ; q^or 
kinds,more clofely wove,are manufaftured on the weftem fideof 
the Delta of the Ganges; and a diflerent fort, diftingiiilhed by 
a more rigid texture, does not feem to be limited to any par¬ 
ticular dillrid^s. Coarfe muflins, in the lhape of turbans, 
handkerchiefs, &c. are made almofl: in every province; and 
the northern parts of Benares afford both plain and flowered 
muflins, which are not ill adapted for common ufes, though 
incapable of fudaining any competition with the beautiful and 
inimitable fabrics of Dacca. Under the general name of cali¬ 
coes, are included various forts of cfoth, to which no EngUfh 
names have been yet affixed; and are, for the mod part, 
known in Europe by the Indian denominations. Packthread is 
wove into fackcloth in many places, and efpecially on the north¬ 
ern frontier of Bengal Proper, where it is employed as clothing 
by the mountaineers. A fort of canvafs is made from cotton 
in the neighbourhood of Chittagong, Patna, and fome other 
places; and blankets are made everywhere for common ufe. 
A coarfe cotton cloth, dyed red, with cheap materials, is very 
generally ufed, and is chiefly manufactured in the centre of the 
Doab. Other forts, dyed of various colours, but efpecially 
blue, are prepared for inland commerce, and exportation by 
fea. Both fine and coarfe calicoes receive a topical dying, with 
permanent and fugitive colours, for common ufe, as well as for 
exportation. The province of Benares, the city of Patna, and 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta, are the principal feats of this 
manufacture of chintz ; which appears to be an original art in 
India, invented long fince, and brought to a perfection not yet 
furpaflTed in Europe. Dimities, of various kinds, and damaflc 
linen, are now made at Dacca, Patna, Taunda, and other 
places. 

The neighbourhood of Moorlhedabad, is the chief feat of the 
manufacture of wove filk, and tafeta, both plain and flowered. 
Tiflues, brocades, and ornamented gauzes, are the manufac¬ 
ture of Benares. Plain gauzes, adapted to- the ufes of the 
country, are wove in the weftem and fouthem corners of Ben¬ 
gal. The weaving of mixed goods, made with filk and cotton, 
flourilhes chiefly at Maulda, at Boglipoor, and at fome towns 
in the diftriCt of Burdwan. A confiderable quantity of filature 
filk is exported to the weftem parts of India, and much is fold at 
Mirzapoor, and pafles thence to the Mahratta dominions, and 
the central parts of Hindoftan. The tiflTer, or wild filk, is 
procured in abundance from countries bordering upon Bengal, 
and from fome diftrids included within its limits. The wild 
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filk worms are there found in feveral forts-of trees, whieh are 
common in the forefts of Sllhet, Aflam, and the Deccan. 

Hides are tanned in Bengal, and the natives have learnt to 
make ihoes, boots, faddles, and other articles. Buffaloes*.horns 
might alfo become an article of export, although fo bulky, and 
difficult of ftowage. An excellent fpecies of canvas is manu- 
faflured in Calcutta, and fold much cheaper than that 'im> 
ported from Europe. Did freight permit, rice and other 
grains might be exported to Europe y and rum, liquorice, and 
ginger, could be furnilhed to any extent. 

It is extremely probable that annotto, madder, coffee, cocoa, 
cochineal, and even tea, would thrive in Britiih India, which 
now comprehends every variety of tropical climate. The 
plant from the feeds of which annotto is prepared, by feparating 
the colouring matter which adheres to them, is already culti¬ 
vated in Bengal; and coffee plants have thriven in botanical and 
private gardens. Madder is a native of the mountainous re¬ 
gions which border on Bengal; and this province poffefles, be- 
ffdes, many articles which might be brought into notice by a 
more extended commerce. 

Various drugs, ufed in dying, are exported to England; fuch 
as galls, turmeric, fafHower, or carthamus ; alfo myrobalans, 
which are here ufed in preference to galls. Roots of morinda, 
which dye a permanent colour on cotton, and bloflbms of the 
ny^anches, which give a permanent colour to filk. Gum 
arabic, and many other forts of gums and refins for manu- 
fa£lures, are the produce of trees that grow fpontaneoufly, 
befides a multitude of medicinal gums and drugs. Vegetable 
oils, particularly linfeed, might be fupplied from thefe pro¬ 
vinces, which are alfo adapted for the cultivation of flax. 
Tincal, brought from the high table land pf Tibet, is among 
'the imports to Bengal; and vegetable and mineral alkalies may 
hereafter become a confiderable obje£l; of commerce. The 
foflil alkali is found in abundance; and the woods of Bengal 
are capable of furnifliing potaffi in large quantities. The .pre¬ 
paration of fal ammoniac might be advantageoufly conne^d 
with the manufaflure of faltpetre. 

Befide the articles already mentioned, which have a reference 
principally to Bengal, India furnilhes aloes, aflafcetida, benzoin, 
camphor, cardamums, calfia lignea, and caffia buds, arrangoes, 
couries, China root, cinnabar, cloves, ciunamon, nutmegs, 
mace, elephants’ teeth, gums of various forts, mother-of-pead, 
pepper, (quickfilver and rhubarb from China,) fii^o, fcammtmy, 
./enna and -faffron; and might fuppl.y.anii!ej coi^nder, and cu- 
snia. feeds, and many .'Other objeds, wMch would occupy two 
much room to enumerate. 

Formerly 
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Formerly the exports to Europcj and to the United States of 
America, conftituted the mod: confiderable portion of Bengal 
commerce. From Europe are now imported metals of all 
forts, wrought and unwrought, woollen of various kinds, 
naval and military (lores, gold and (ilver coin and bullion, and 
almoft every article of Europe, for the European part of the 
inhabitants. 

The returns to Bengal from Madras, and the coaft of Co> 
romandel, confift of fait, red wood, fome fine long clodi, 
izanees and chintzes. From the eaftern iflands, and the Malay 
coail, Bengal receives pepper, tin, wax, dammer, hrimdone, 
gold dud, fpecie, betel-nut, fpices, and benzoin. From 
China, tutenague, fugar-candy, tea, allum, dammer, porcelain, 
lacquered ware, and a variety of manufadured goods. From 
Manilla, indigo of a very fine quality, fugar, fapan wood, and 
fpecie. From the Malabar coad, fandal wood, coir rope, pep¬ 
per, fome cardamons, and occafionally cargoes of cotton wool; 
the balance is generally funk in the annual fupplies with which 
Bengal furniihes Bombay. From Pegue are brought teak tim¬ 
ber, elephants’ teeth, lac, and fome other commodities 

Bahar. This province extends from the 22d to the 27th 
degree of north latitude. It is feparated from the Nepaul do¬ 
minions by an extenfive range of hills, which rife up on the 
northern frontier; on the fouth, it has the ancient and bar¬ 
barous Hindoo province of Gundwana; on the ead it is 
bounded by Bengal, and on the wed by Allahabad, Oude, and 
Gundwana. The river CaramnaiTa was the old line of fepara- 
tion between the Bahar and Benares territories. 

This province is one of the mod fertile, highly cultivated, 
and populous of Hindodan, in proportion to its extent of plain 
arable ground, which may be computed at 26,000 fquare miles, 
divided naturally into two equal portions of territory, north 
and fouth of the Ganges, which runs here an eaderly courfe of 
two hundred miles. The province of Bahar pollefles great 
natural advantages ; a temperate climate, high and fertile foil, 
well watered, produ£tive of the drier grains, and all the 
luxuries required by the more active inhabitants of the north. 
Its geographical fituation is central, having eafy communica¬ 
tions internally, and fervingas a thoroughfare for the commerce 
of Bengal, and of foreign maritime countries, with the pro¬ 
vinces of Hindodan. Agriculture, manufadlures, and com¬ 
merce, have always greatly flouriihed in this province. Opium 
may be confidered as its peculiar produce and daple com¬ 
modity } faltpetre is principally manufaAured in the didriAs 
of Hajypoor and Sarun. Cotton clodis, for exportation, are 
made everywhere in addition to which, are the ordinary pro- 
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ciuflioil^s of grain, fugar, indigo,oil, beteMeafj &c. An intimate 
connexion ha:- always fubfifted between this province and Ben- 
gal, on which account their hiftories and political economy are 
unavoidably much blended, and the general information refpeA- 
ing the one applies to the other. 

Benares. This is a large di(lri£^, or zemindary, in the 
province of Allahabad, lituated principally betwixt the- 24th 
and 26th degrees of north latitude. The atmofphere, which 
in winter is fo fevere as to render fires necelTary, becomes fo 
heated for three months after March, by the fetting in of the 
hot winds, as to deftroy all yerdure, and would probably prove 
deftru£fcive to European artificial graffes, were the cultivation 
introduced. Turnips, radilhes, and a variety of greens and 
garden ftufFs, are raifed by the natives, principally for the 
Europeans. There is little rice; the chief articles of produce 
being, wheat, barley, and feveral fpecies of the pea. A fmall 
quantity of flax is raifed in the ikirts of almofl every field, for 
the fake of the oil; its ufe, as an article of clothing, is not 
underftood. Every field of barley contains a mixture of grain 
or peafe j and at the diflance of fix or ten feet, is planted a 
beautiful yellow flowering Ihrub ufed in dying. From Patna 
to Buxar, Gazypoor, Benares, and Mirzapoor, a rich and well 
cultivated country prefents itfelf j and the numerous clumps of 
mango trees give the diftri£b the appearance of a foreft, and 
afford an agreeable retreat to the cattle. Plain and flowered 
muflins, adapted to common ufes, are manufaffurcd in the 
northern, baftas in the weftern, and fanacs in the caflern parts 
of the province. Tifiues, brocades, and ornamented gauzes, 
are a general manufa£fure. Benares is fupplied with fait of its 
own manufaSure, joined with importations from Sambher, in 
Ajmeer, and other places. A great quantity of excellent indigo 
is annually raifed and exported from this province, which alfo 
fumifhes a proportion of the Company’s opium. 

Orissa. Of this extenfive province, a part of the didri^I; of 
Midnapoor alone belongs to the Britifh government, and there¬ 
fore to that alone is the prefent defcription confined. OriflTa is 
in the Deccan. Midnapoor, which is paA of one of its five 
diftriffs, contains about 7,000 fquare miles, in which are 
1,500,000 inhabitants; while the whole of the province has a 
population not exceeding four millions. The cultivation is in 
proportion to the increafe of population ; the manufa^ures are 
few, and in a declining date. Some fanses are made in the 
diilrifi, and more are imported from the contiguous countries 
to the fouth and eaft ; plam gauzes, adapted for the ufes of the 
country, are alfo wove. The European planters have in- 
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trodttced the cultivation of indigo, but the quantity exported has 
never been great. 

Cities. Within the limits of Bengal are three large cities; 
Calcutta, Moorfhedabad, and Dacca ; befide many very populous 
trading towns. In Bahat the chief town is Patna, but there are 
others of confiderable fize and note. In Benares, the principal 
town is that which bears the name of the province j and the 
town called Midnapoor is the only place at all worthy of tliat 
name in the Britifh part of Orifla. 

Calcutta. It will be recone£led, that the fele£lion of the 
fpot on which this city, the Britifh capital in India, is placed, 
was made rather through neceflity than otherwife, and 
that obfervation will anfwer many obje£i;ions againft the 
pofition as unhealthy,-by reafon of the adjacent lakes and 
jungles. The city Hands about loo miles from the fea, on the 
eaft fide of the weftern branch of the Ganges, named by Eu¬ 
ropeans the Hopghly river. In approaching Calcutta from the 
fea, a ftranger is ftruck with its magnificent appearance; the 
elegant villas on each fkie of the river, the Company’s botanic 
gardens, the fpires of the churches, temples, and minarets, apd 
the ftrong and regular citadel of Fort William. The town and 
fuburbs extend along the ealk fide of the river above fix miles, 
but the breadth varies at different places. The efplanade, be¬ 
tween- the town and Fort William, leaves a grand opening, 
along the edge of which is placed the new govemment-houfe 
erefted by Marquis Wellelley ; and continued on in a line with 
this edifice, is a range of magnificent houfcs, ornamented with 
fpacious verandahs. Chowringhee, formerly a colle£kion of 
native huts, is now an entire village of palaces, and extends 
for a confiderable difkance into the country. The archite£kure 
of the houfes is Grecian. The principal fquare extends about 
five hundred yards each way, and contains in the centre an 
ample tank, furrounded by a handfome wall and railing, and 
having a gradation of fteps to the, bottom, which is fixty feet 
from the top of its banks. A range of indifierent looking 
houfes, known by the name of the Writer’s Buildings, occu¬ 
pies one fide of the fquare } and near to it, on the fite of the 
old fort, taken by Seraja ul Dowlah, in is a cuftom- 

houfe, with feveral other handfome buildings. The black-hole 
is now part of a warehoufe, and filled with merchandize. A 
monument is ere£ked facing the gate, to commemorate the un¬ 
fortunate perfons who there perilhed} buk it has been ftruck by 
lightning, and is itfelf faft going to decay. 

J^fide the government-houfe, which is remarkably fplendid, 
the other public buildings are, a toum-houfe, the court of 
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julUce* and two churches of the eftabliflied religion^ one of 
which makes a very handfome appearance, but the other is a 
plain building. There arc alfo churches for the Portuguefe Ca¬ 
tholics, another for Chriftians of the Creek perfuafion, an Arme¬ 
nian church, and many fmall Hindoo temples and Mahomedan 
mofques. The hofpital and jail are to the fouth of the town. 
The botanic garden is beautifully fituated on the weft bank of 
the Ganges} above it is an exteniive plantation of teak, which 
is not a native of this part of India, but which thrives well. 
There is a private dock-yard nearly oppolite to Fort William, 
and another one mile below it, on the fame fide of the water. 

'rhe black town extends along the river to the north of Cal¬ 
cutta, and exhibits a remarkable contrail: to the part inhabited 
by the Europeans. It is extremely large, and fwarming with 
population. The llreets are narrow, dirty, and unpaved ; the 
houfes of two ftories are of brick, with flat terraced roofs; but 
the great majority are mud cottages, covered with fmall tries, 
with fide walls of mats, bamboos, and other combuftible ma¬ 
terials. 

Fort William ftands about a quarter of a mile below the 
town, and is fuperior, in ftrength and regularity, to any 
fortrefs in India. It is an odiagon ; five of the faces are re¬ 
gular, while the forms of the other three, next the river, are 
according to local circumftances. This citadel was commenced 
by Lord Clive, foon after the battle of Plafliey, and was in¬ 
tended by him to be complete in every refpe &.; but it has fince 
been difeovered, that it is erefled on too extenfive a fcale, as 
the number of troops required to garrifon it properly, would be 
able to keep the field. It is capable of containing 15,000 men ; 
the works are fo extenfive that 10,000 would be required to 
defend them eificiently, and they have coil the Eaft India 
’Company two millions fterling. The barracks make a very 
handfome appearance, and afibrd excellent accommodation 
both to the privates and officers. 

Calcutta poflefles the advantage of an excellent inland na¬ 
vigation, 'foreign imports being tranfported with great facility 
on the Ganges and its fubfidiary ftreams, to the northern na¬ 
tions of Hindoftan, while the valuable produfliitms of the in¬ 
terior are received by the fame channels. Cloths, amounting in 
value-to a million fterling, belonging to native merchants, are, 
os an average, depofited in Calcutta for fale, and every other 
fpecies of merchandize in an equal proportion. In September 
180S, the Calcutta government bank was eftablifhed, with a 
■capital of fifty lacks of rupees, of which government have ten 
lacksji, and individuals the remainder. The notes iflTued are for 
not 'kfs than ten rppees, or more than 10,000. 
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There have been various opinions as to the population of 
Calcutta, but it does not appear any correA cenfus has been 
taken. In 1802, the police magiftrates eftimated it at 600,000 } 
probably half a million will approximate to the real number. 
The adjacent country is alfo fo thickly inhabited, that, in 1802, 
the police magiftrates calculated that Calcutta, with a circuit 
of twenty miles, comprehended 2,22 J,000 fouls. 

The maintenance and education of children belonging to 
Europeans in India, have, on account of their number, become 
objeAs of great importance. Two inftitutions have been 
formed, one for officers’ children, and. the other for thofe of 
private foldiers. To thefe charitable foundations may be added 
a free-fehool, and native hofpital. 

Moobshedabad. This town, which was formerly the ca¬ 
pital of Bengal, extends eight miles along both fldes of the mofl: 
facred branch of the Ganges, named the Bhagiratty, or Coffim- 
bazar river, about 120 miles above Calcutta. The buildings 
are in general bad, and the palace of the nabobs fo infignifi- 
cant, as to be palled without obfervation. The ftreets are nar¬ 
row and inconvenient, and almoft impadable for European 
wheeled carriages. The town is a place of great inland traffic, 
and the river is feen conftantly covered with boats, which are 
examined at the cuftom-houfe. The neighbourhood is the 
chief feat of the manufa^ure of wove filk, taffeta, both plain 
and flowered, and many other forts for inland commerce and 
exportation. 

Dacca. Dacca, the capital of the eaftem part of Bengal, 
is fituated beyond the principal ftream of the Ganges, but a 
very large branch of that river rubs paft it. Few fituations are 
better calculated for inland commerce, as its river communi¬ 
cates with all the. inland navigations by a direA courfe. It lies 
about one hundred miles above the mouth of the Ganges, and 
180 by the road from Calcutta. The prefent town (lands on a 
great fpace, and, including the fuburbs, extends fix miles 
along the banks of the river; but its breadth is not in propor¬ 
tion. Like other native towns, it is a mixture of brick and 
thatch houfes, with very narrow and crooked ftreets. T%e 
latter defeription of houfes being of very combuftible mate¬ 
rials, are generally burnt once, and fometimes twice, in a year, 
and their combuftion is viewed, by their owners, with an apathy 
truly Aliatic. Into large earthen pots, funk in the floor, they 
dirow the few valuables they pofiefs; and mats, thatch, and 
bamboos being plenty, the expenditure of a few rupees affords 
them a new dwelling. Thefe fires generally originate with the 
owners of the houfe-building materials s and when a fleet of 
boats, loaded with them, arrives, a conflagration may be ex- 
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pe£ted to enfure a ready fale. The city ftili continues very po¬ 
pulous, although it fuiFered confiderably, apparently remote as. 
it is, by the French revolution, its beautiful fabrics having been 
in great requeft at the old French court.' The number of inha¬ 
bitants may be eflimated to exceed 150,000, of whom more 
than one-half are Mahomedans. 

Patna. This city, the capital of Bahar, is of great anti¬ 
quity, and fuppofed by fome to be the fite of the ancient 
Palibothra. By the modern Mahomedans it is named Azima- 

bad, and by the Hindoos Sri Nagur. It is fituated on the fouth 
fide of the Ganges, vyhich' is here five miles wide during the 
rainy feafon, and the eaftern limits not difcernible. The town 
of Patna is one continued ftreet for many miles along tlie 
Ganges, the houfes of the natives being generally of mud; 
but thofe of the Europeans, which extend from Bankipoor, 
are of brick, and make a very handfome appearance, which is 
not the cafe with the reft of the city. This town is extremely 
profperous and populous ; the number of inhabitants has never 
been accurately afeertained, but they cannot be eftimated at 
lefs than 150,000; yet every article of food is remarkably 
cheap. A large quantity of faltpetre is annually difpatchcd from 
hence to Calcutta, for internal confumption and exportation. 
Chintzes and dimities of various kinds are manufa£l;ured, and 
alfo cloths refembling diaper and damafk linen. In the vicinity, 
flannels, well wove, but ill fulled, are made, and alfo a fort of 
canvas from cotton. The Company, many years ago, erefled 
a depot to contain rice. It is a building of ftone, in the fliape 
of a bee-hive, with two winding ftaircafes on the outfide, 
which have been afeended on horfeback. By thefe ftairs the 
grain is poured in at the top, there being a fmall door at the 
bottom to take it out. Tine walls at the bottom, although 
twenty-one feet thick, have given way ; a circumftance of very 
little confequence, as, were it filled, (which it never was) it 
V'ould not contain one day’s confumption for the inhabitants of 
the province. It coft 120,000 rupees. Here are alfo the re¬ 
mains of the Britifh fadlory, where the maflTacre of two hun¬ 
dred prifoners was perpetrated in 1763, by the German ad¬ 
venturer Somro (Summers), then in the fervice of Mir Coffim, 
immediately after which the city was captured by the Britifh 
troops under Major Adams, and has ever fince remained in 
their pofleifion. 

Benarbs. This is a celebrated city in the province, of 
Allahabad, the capital of the Benares diftri&s. The Sanferit 
name is Varanfhi, from Vara and Naflii, two rivers. The 
Ganges here forms a fine fweep of about four miles in length; 
on the external fid^ of the curve, which is the moft elevated, is 
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fituated the holy city of Benares. ‘ It is covered with buildings 
to the water’s edge, and the oppoGte being level, the whole 
may be viewed at once. The ftreets are fo extremely narrow, 
that it is difficult to penetrate them, even on horfeback. The 
houfes are built of done, fome fix dories high, clofe to each 
other, with terraces on the fummit, and extremely fmall 
windows, to keep them cool and prevent infpedtion. The 
number of done and brick houfes, from one to fix dories high, 
is upward of twelve thoufand. The mud houfes above 
16,000; and, in 1803, the permanent inhabitants, by enume¬ 
ration, exceeded 582,000. The houfes of the Englifli at 
Secrole are handfotne, although they look naked for want of 
trees ; but this is abfolutely neceflary in India, on account of 
the harbour they afford to mufquetoes. There are but few 
Europeans; a judge, colle£l;or, and regider, with a few other 
civil fervants, conditute the Company’s edablifliment; to which 
may be added a few private merchants' and planters. Reading 
and writing are taught here at the fame time. The boys are 
colle£led on a fmootb flat of fand ; and, with the finger, or a 
fmall reed, form the letters in the fand, which they learn to 
pronounce at the fame time. When the fpace before each 
fcholar is filled up with writing, it is effaced, and prepared for 
a new leffon. It is hardly neceffary to obferve, that this is the 
fydem which Dr. Bell has perfefted and introduced into 
England, and which is known by his name. 


Government. 

Districts. For the purpofes of government, Bengal has 
been, in modem times, divided into the following didri£ts; 
Backergunge, Birbhoom, Burdwan, Chittagong, Hooghly, 
Jeflbre, Mymunfingh, Moorfhedabad, Nuddea, Purneah, Rau- 
jefhy, Rungpoor, Silhet, Tipperah, the 24 Pergunnahs, and to 
which, from its long connexion, muft be added Midnapoor, 
although it properly belongs to Orifla. 

The Supreme Council. The conftitution of ffiis body 
by the ftatute' 33 Geo. III. c. 52., with the authouty of the 
governor and council, are already mentioned. 

The Church. It was not unul the year 1813, that the 
Britifli government thought fit to make regular provifion for a 
church eftablififinent in their Indian territories. In that year 
an a£b was paflied, from which the following regulations are 
extradled. - In cafe a bifhop and three archdeacons {hall be 
eftablifhed in India by His Majefty’s letters patent, the Court 
of Direftors Ihall caule to be paid to the bilhop 5,000/. a year. 
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and to each of the archdeaconi 2}Ooo/. ; to commence on 
their entering upon their offices, and to be in lieu of all £ees, 
perqmfites, and emoluments whatfoerer. The bifliop is not' 
to ufe or exercife any jiirUdi^lion or eptfcopal fundion» but 
thofe limited by his patent; Mis Majefty may, from time to 
time, grant fuch ecclefiaftical jttrifdiAion, and the exercife of 
fuch epifcopal fun^ions, in India, as he (hall think necefTary. 
The warrant for ilTuing any letters patent refpe£ting any fuch 
blflioprick or archdeaconry, muft be counterfigned by the 
prefident-of the Board of Controul. The King may grant, when 
they ihall have exCrcifed their office in India fifteen years, to 
the biihop, a fum not exceeding 1,500/. per annum, and to 
each archdeacon a penfion not exceeding 800/. per annum.. 

In purfuanceof this ftatute, a bifhop was appointed in 1814, 
with the limited number of archdeacons. Of the fucce'fs of the 
meafure in extending chriftianity over thofe wide-fpread and 
populous regions, it would, as yet, be rafh to pronounce. The 
fervent wifties of every believer muft be in favour of the mea¬ 
fure, and rational hope may accompany thofe wifhes. 

Law Courts. For the adminiftration of juftice throughout 
the provinces fubjedi to the prefidency, there are proper tri¬ 
bunals in the civil and criminal departments. 

The Supreme Court is ftationed at Calcutta. It confifts of a 
chief juftice, and two puifne judges, nominated by the Crown. 
Its jurifdi^ion extends to all Britilh fubjeAs, that is, natives, 
or the defeendants of natives of Great Britain in India, and to 
all the inhabitants of Calcutta; but it has no cognizance of the 
land revenue. In fuits, to which the natives are parties, the 
judges are enjoined by a£); of parliament to refpe£f the ufages 
of the country.. In matters of inheritance; or contra^, the 
rule of decifion is to be the law acknowledged by the litigant 
parties. .Should only one of the parties be a Mahomedan, or 
Hindoo, it is to be the law acknowledged by the defendant. 
Criminal offences are tried by a jury, confifting exclufively of' 
Britilh fubje^s; in trials of a civil nature the judges decide 
both bn the law and the fa^. The fupreme court alfo tries 
criminal charges againft the Company’s fervants, and civil fuits 
in which the ^mpany or the Company’s fervants are cmBcemed.. 
The law pra€l:itioners, attached to the Suprenae Court, are four¬ 
teen attornies-and fix barrifters. 

There are fix Courts if. Appeal and Circuit' attached to fix- 
different divifions, and forty inferior courts, rather magif- 
trates, ftationed in fo many different diftri^Is and cities. 

The Courts if Circuit confift of three judges, with an 
affiftaut, together urith native officers, both'It&homedan and 
Hindoo. The judges make their circuit afi ftu, ted periods of the 
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jrear, and hold allb regular and frequent gaol deliveries. They 
try criminal ofiencea according to the Mahomedan law ; but 
wnen the fentence is capital, or imprifonment is awarded be~ 
yond a defined period} it does not take efieA until it receives 
confirmation from the fuperior criminal court in Calcutta) 
named the JSissamia ^dawfet. The principal bufinefs of tliis 
court is to revife trials; but it is, in no cafe, permitted to ag¬ 
gravate the feyerity of the ientence. 

In the country diftri^is, the officer who} in his criminal 
capacity, has the appellation of magiftrate, is alfo the civil 
judge of the city or diftrid: in which he refides. He tries all 
fuits of a civil nature, provided the caufe of adlion have ori¬ 
ginated, the property concerned be fituated, or the defendant 
be relident, within his jurifdi^ion. To try fuits of a fmall 
limited amount, the judge may appoint native commiffioners, 
from whofe decifions an appeal lies to the judge. With a few 
exceptions, the decifions of the judge are appealable to the 
provincial courts of appeal, within the jurifdi£tion of which he 
refides. The ultimate court of appeal, in civil matters, fits in 
the city of Calcutta, and is flyled the Sudder Dewanny Adawlet. 
To this court all caufes refpe^ling perfonal property, beyond 
5,000 rupees value, arc appealable ; with regard to real pro¬ 
perty, it is afcertained by certain rules, differing according to 
its nature and tenure. From this court an appeal lies to the 
King in council, if the value amounts to 5,000/. fterling. 

Under the Mahomedan governments, fuitors pleaded their 
own caufes, and the pradVice continued till 1793, when regular 
native advocates were appointed. Thefe advocates are chofen 
out of the Mahomedan college at Calcutta, and Hindoo col¬ 
lege at Benares, and the rate, of fees is fixed by public regula¬ 
tion. This inftitution enfures fuitors againil negligence or 
mifcondudk on the part either of the judge or of his native 
affiftant; the advocates being often as converfant in the bufinefs 
of the court as either of thofe officers. Written pleadings have 
been introduced in the native languages, for the purpofe of 
bringing litigation to a point, and enforcing as mu^ precifion 
as the habits of the people will admit. Before this, the charge 
and defence confifted .of confufed oral, complaints, loudly urged 
on one fide, and as loudly retorted on the other. In receiving 
evidence, great indulgence is granted to the fcruples of caffe, 
and the prejudices againff the public appearance cff females, fo 
prevalent in eaffem countries. 

CoixEGE. The prodigious extent and population of^ the 
Britiffi poffeffions having produced the neceffity of governing 
and adminiftering juffice to many millions of men, the embar- 
raffments which rel^lted from the. want of a competent number 
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of Britifli fubjefbs verfed in the languages} and other learning 
neceflary for the feveral purpofes connefted with government, 
jurifprudenc^, and commerce, were ftrongly felt both at home 
and in India. On the i8th of Auguft 1800, the Marquis of 
Wellefley, then Governor-general, matured the plan for efta- 
blifhing a college at Calcutta, which he detailed in a very able 
Hate paper, which was adopted as a minute of council, and 
carried into complete effeft. A body of ftatotes has been 
framed. The Governor-general is patron and vifitor; the 
members of the fupreme council, and the judges of the fuperior 
courts are governors ; there are profeflbrs in the law of Britifh 
India, in the Arabic, Perfian, Hindoo, Sanfcrit, Mahratta, and 
Bengalee languages, and proper officers. By a^ of parliament, 
the Board of Controul may fend out to the feveral governments 
of the Company, through the medium of the Court of Dire£tors, 
fuch orders and inllruuions as they fliall think fit, refpe£ling 
the college and all feminaries which may be ellablifhed under 
the authority of the Company. 


MADRAS. 

The territories fubjefk to the prefidency of Fort St. George, 
or Madras, comprehend nearly the whole of India fouth of the 
Krifkna river (improperly named the Peninfula), and alfo a 
large province in the Deccan, named the Northern Circars. 
■Within thefe boundaries are three princes, who colleft the 
revenues, and exercife a certain degree of power in the internal 
management of their refpeftive dates ; but, with reference to 
external politics, are wholly fubordinate to the Britifh govern¬ 
ment. They are prote£led by a fubfidiary force, and furnifh 
large annual contributions. Thefe princes are the Rajahs of 
My fore, Travancor, and Cochin ; the reft of the country is 
under the immediate juiifdi£fion of the governor and council 
at Madras; and, for the adminiftration of juftice, and colIe£Iion 
of the revenue, has been fubdivided into the diftridls of the 
Northern Circars, the Carnatic, Myfore and Carnatic. 

The Northern Circars. That portion of the Britifh 
dominion on the Coromandel coaft, commonly called the 
Northern Circars, from its relative fituation m Fort St. George, 
is a narrow flip of maritime country, extenmng from 5 to 
the aoth degree of north latitude; and from 79*4 
longitude from Greenwich. The fea bounds it to the eaft in 
a direfk courfe N. E. * E. along a coaft 470 meafured miles in 
length, from Mootapillee, dependent on Guntour, near its 
fouthern extremity, to the town of Malond in Ori^, on the 
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borders of the Chilka lake. In almoft a parallel direflion on 
the weft, from fifty to feventy miles inland, it is divided from 
the interior provinces of the Soubah of Hydrabad by a range 
of fmall detached hills, extending to the banks of the Goadeveri; 
and in like manner feparated from Berar, to the north of that 
river, by a great continued ridge of mountains ; from Gopinfur 
the fame unbroken chain curves to the eaftward, and together 
with the Chilka lake, forms an almoft impenetrable barrier of 
fifty miles to the north, on the fide of the Mabrattas of Cut¬ 
tack, excepting a tongue of land, between that lake and the 
fea, a mile in breadth at Maloud, and interfered by the deep 
water communication of Maniepatam, at all times unford- 
able. Toward tl\e fouth, the fmall river Gondegama, which 
empties itfelf at Mootapillee, feparates this territory from the 
tliltrirs of Ongolc, and thus forms, on that fitic, the moft dif- 
tinguifhable modern frontier to the Carnatic Payongaut. The 
area, or fupcrficial contents of the circars, taken in their 
greatoft extent of accelliblc produrivc land, may be computed 
at 17,000 fquare geographic miles; of wliich, perhaps, only 
one-iifth is in cultivation or fallow, twice that proportion in 
nallure, and the remainder woods, water, towns, barren hiiis, 
or that fandy wafte, three miles in breadth, wliieli borders the 
whole extent of the coaft. 'Phe grand divifions of this whole 
territory arc naturally and properly five ; being fo many por¬ 
tions of its length, principally marked by rivers, running 
aorofs from the hills on the welt to the fea ; hut befide thele, 
a fixth diftrift has been formed from the niavitime bonier of 
the four foutherly circars or provinces, to lerve as an append¬ 
age to, and fecure the fait made, or cuftoms collotked at, the 
ports of Nizampatam, on a fouthern outlet of the Kiftna, and of 
MajTulipatam on one of its northern branches, as well as at 
their refpedfive dependencies along the coaft. M'he divifions 
are : 

I. GuntouTi or Moorteza-nagur^ the moft foutherly province, 
which is of a circular form, comprehending an area of 2,500 
fquare miles. 2. Condapilleey qx Mujlafa-nagur ; and, 3. Kllorey 
adjacent to each other, as well as to the circar juft deferibed- 
4. Rajemundry. 5. The diftrifts of Majftdipatamy which form 
the leaft of the grand divifions of the circars, and are only 
portions of the maritime border, difmembered, for certain ufes, 
from the four provinces already deferibed. 6. CicacoUy an¬ 
ciently Kullingy the moll northerly and laft in order of the 
grand divifions. 

The Carnatic. This diftri£l comprifes, i. Nullore and 
Ongole, including part of the weftern Pollams or Zemindarics. 
2. Northern divifion of Arcot, including Sativaul, Pulicat, 
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Coongoody in the Bammahal, part of Ballaghaut, and of th^ 
weftern Pollams or Zemindaries. 3. Chingleputf or the Jag- 
hire. 4. Southern divifion of Arcot, including Cuddalore and 
Pondicherry. 5. Trichinopolp 6 . Tanjore. 

Mysork and Carnatic. The diftrid^ thus defcribed con- 
lifts of Dindigult including Madura, Manapara, Pollams, Ram- 
nad, and Shevagunga, forming part of the fouthern Carnatic. 

The Southern Carnatic. This diftrifl: is confined to 
Tinnevelley, which occupies the fouth-eaftem extremity of 
what is called the peninfula. 

Mysore. The diftri£l; thus named includes Bellary Guda- 
pah, being the Balaghaut ceded diftri^s; alfo Seringapatam, 
Salem and Kiftnagherry, Coimbetoor, Canara, Malabar, and 
Madras. 

The provinces fubjeft to the government of Fort George, 
with the exception of Canara, Malabar, and other diftri£ls, in 
which traces of private property ftill exifted when they came 
under the Britilh government, e:mibited nearly the fame fyftem 
of territorial and revenue policy. The land belonged to govern¬ 
ment, and to the ryots or cultivators \ but where the Ihare of 
government abforbed nearly the whole of die landlord’s rent, 
the ryots poflefled little more intereft in the foil than that of 
hereditary tenancy. The country was divided into villages. 
A village (in this part of India,) geographically, is a traft of 
country, comprifing fome hundreds or thoufands of acres of 
arable and wafte land ; politically, a village is a little republic 
or corporation, having within itfelf its municipal officers and 
corporate artificers. Its boundaries are feldom altered, and, 
though fometimes injured, and even defolated by war, famine, 
and epidemical diftempers, the fame name, boundaries, inte- 
refts, and even families, continue for ages. The government 
ihare was generally received from rice lands in kind, at rates 
varying from forty to fixty per cent, of the grofs produce, 
after deducing certain portions diftributed before the ihreihing 
commences. The fliare of government from dry grain land 
was generally received in cafli, varying with the produce. The 
total population of thefe provinces has been eftimated at 
twelve millions ; and, from the long tranquillity and compara¬ 
tive plenty they enjoy, it is certainly increafing annually. In 
this eftimate tne inhabitants of the territories fubjedl to the 
rajahs of Myfore, Travancor, and Cochin, are not included. 

Mapras. The city of Madras, th& capital of the Britilh 
pofleffions in the Deccan and fouth of India, is fituated 
in lat. 13* 5' N. long. 80" 2 $' E. The approach from the fea 
is very ftriking. The low flat fandy Ihores extending to the 
north and fouth, and > the fmall hills that are feen inland, 
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exhibiting an appearance of barrennefs,^ which improves on 
clofer infpe^ion. The beach feems alive with the crowds 
that cover it j the public offices and ftorehoufes near the ihore 
are fine buildings, with colonnades to the upper ftories, fup- 
ported on arched bafes, covered with the beautiful fhell mortar 
of Madras, hard, fmooth and polifhed. Within a few yar^ of 
the fea the fortifications of Fort George prefent an intereftmg 
appearance } and at a diftance, minarets and pagodas are leen 
mixed with trees and gardens. With all thefe external advan¬ 
tages, it would be difficult to find a worfe place for a capital 
than Madras, fituated as it is on the margin of a coaft where 
runs a rapid current, and againft which a tremendous 
breaks even in the mildeft weather. The boats ufed for crouing 
the furf are large and light, and made of very thin planks, 
fewed together, with ftraw in the feams inftead of caulking, 
which it is fuppofed would render them too ftiff, the great 
objeA being, to have them as flexible as poffiblc> to yield to 
the waves like leather. "When within the influence of the 
furf, the coxfwain ftands up, and beats time with great agita¬ 
tion with his voice and foot, while the rowers work their oars 
backwards, until overtaken by a ftrong furf curling up, which 
fweeps the boat along with a frightful violence. Every oar is 
then plied forwards with the utmoft vigour, to prevent the 
wave from taking the boat back as it recedes ; until at length, 
by a few fucceffive furfs, the boat is dafhed high and dry on 

The boats belonging to fhips in the roads fometimes proceed 
to the back of the furf, where they anchor on the outfide of 
it, and wait for the country boats from the beach to convey 
their paATengers on Ihore. When the weather is fo unfettled 
as to make it dangerous even for the country boats to pafs and 
repafs, a flag is difplayed at the beach-houfe, to caution all 
perfons on board Ihip againft landing. Large Ihips generally 
moor in nine fathoms with the flag-ftaff 
two miles from the Ihore. From the beginning of Odtober 
until the end of December is confidered the moft dangerous 
feafon to remain in the Madras roads. 

The filhermen and lower claflTes of natives employed on the 
water, ufe a fpecies of floating machine, of a very Ample con- 
ftruiftion, named a catamaran. It is formed of two or three 
light logs of wood, eight or ten feet in length, lalhed ti^ether, 
witli a fmall piece of wood inferted between them to lerve as 
a ftern piece. When ready for the water, the catamaran holds 
two men, who with their paddles launch themfelves throu^i 
the furf to fifti, or to carry letters or fmall quantities of refrelh- 
ments to Ihins, when no boats can venture out. Thefe men 
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wear a pointed cap made of matting, where they fecure the 
letters, which take no damage, however often the men are 
walhed off the catamaran, which they regain by fwimming. 
Medals are given to thofe who diffinguifh themfelves by 
faving perfons in danger, or by their care in conveying papers 
through the furf in dangerous weather. 

Madras differs in appearance coniiderably from Calcutta, 
having no European town, except a few houfes in the fort, 
the fettlers redding entirely in their garden-houfes ; repairing 
to the fort in the morning for the tranfaflion of their bufinefs, 
and returning in the afternoon. Fort George, as it now Hands, is 
a Hrong handfome fortrefs, not too large, fituated within a few 
yards of the fca j in the middle Hands the original fortrefs, 
now moHly converted into government offices and the town 
reddcnces of fome of the civil fervants. To the fouthward is 
the church, at tlie back of which is the abode of the go¬ 
vernor. To the northward of the old fort Hands the exchange, 
on which, in 1796, a light-houfc was ere£led; the light of 
which is 90 feet above the level of the fea, and may be feen 
from (hips’ decks feventeen miles off. 

'Ihe Government-houfe, which is large and handfome, is in the 
Choultry^-plain, being fituated on the edge of the efplanade } and 
near to it are Chepauk gardens, the refidence of the nabob of 
the Carnatic, which intercept the breeze from the fea, and con¬ 
fine the view. The garden-houfes about Madras are generally 
only of one Hory, but of a pleafing Hile of archite£l:ure, having 
their porticos and verandahs fupported by chunamed pillars. 
The walls are of the fame materials, either white or coloured ; 
and the floors are covered with rattan mats. They are fur- 
rounded by fields planted with trees and Ihrubs, which have 
changed the barren fand of the plain into a rich feene of vege¬ 
tation; but flowers and fruits are Hill raifed with difficulty. 
During the hot winds, mats made of the roots of the cufa grais, 
wliich has a pleafant fmell, are placed againH the doors and 
windows, and are conHantly watered; fo that the air which 
blows through them fpreads an agreeable frelhnefs and fra¬ 
grance throughout the room. The moment, however, the 
cooling influence of thefe mats is quitted, the fenfation is like 
entering a furnace, although taking the average of the whole 
year, Madras experiences lefs extreme heat than. Calcutta. In 
January the loweH is about 70*, and in July the higheH 91*. 

The botanical garden, reared at a vaH expence by ^e late 
Dr. James Anderfon, was ruined by a hurricane in 1807. 

In the neighbourhood of Madras the foil, when well culti¬ 
vated, produces a good crop of rice, provided, in the wet fea- 
fon, tlie ufual quantity of rain falls. In fome places the induflry 
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of the natives creates by irrigation a refrefliing verdure. Nu¬ 
merous fmall canals from the Saymbrumbacum tank convey a 
conftant fupply of water to moil: of the neighbouring fields, and 
fertilize them without the trouble of machinery. The fields 
yield two crops in the year. In November, 1803, a navigable 
canal was opened from the Black Town toEnnore river, 10,560 
yards in length j the greatett breadth at the top forty feet, and 
its greateft depth twelve feet. By this channel boats go to 
Fulicat, from whence Madras is fupplied with charcoaL 

The Black Town Hands northward of the fort, from which 
it is feparated by a fpacious efplanade. It was formerly fur- 
rounded by fortifications fufficient to refift the incurfions of 
cavalry; but having long become unneceffary, they are now 
much neglefted. In this town refide the native Armenian and 
Portuguefe merchants, and many Europeans unconnefled with 
government. Like other native towns, it is irregular and con- 
fufed, being a mixture of brick and bamboo houfes, and makes 
a better appearance at a diftance than when clofely infpefled. 

A fupreme court of juftice is cftablifhed at Madras, on the 
model of that in Bengal. It confilts of a chief juftice, and 
three other judges, who are barrifters of not lefs than five 
years’ Handing, appointed by the king. The falary of the chief 
juftice is fix thoufand pounds per annum, and of the puifne 
judges five thoufand pounds each, to be paid at the exchange 
of eight fhillings per pagoda. After feven years’ fervice in 
India, if the judges of the fupreme court return to Europe, 
the king is auchorifed to allow the chief judges not more 
than 1,600/., and to the junior judges not more than i,aoo/. 
per annum. The law praftitioners attached to the court are 
feven attornies and four barrifters. 

Among the charitable inftitutions at Madras are a male and 
female orphan afylum, both admirably condudlcd. 

BOMBAY. 

Bombay. The city and ifland thus denominated anciently 
formed a part of the province of Aurungabad, but now con- 
ftitute the principal Britilh fettlement on the weft coaft of 
India. Bombay is about ten miles in length, by three in ave¬ 
rage breadth. It has now loft all pretenfions to its infular 
name; as, in 1805, Mr. Duncan completed a caufeway, or 
veliard, at Sion, acrofs the narrow arm of the fea which fepa¬ 
rated it from the contiguous iiland of Salfette ; an operation of 
infinite fervice to the farmers and gardeners who fupply the 
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Bombay market, but which is faid to have had a prejudicial 
efFefl on the harbour. 

The fortifications of Bombay have been improved, but are 
deemed too extenfive, and would require a numerous garrifon. 
Toward the fea they are extremely ftrong, but to the land fide 
do not offer the fame refiflance ; and to an enemy landed, and 
capable of making regular approaches, the fort muft furrender. 
The town, within the walls, was begun by the Portuguefe, and 
thofe houfes that have fince been built are on the old con- 
ftrudlion, with wooden pillars fupporting wooden verandahs j 
the confequence of which is, that Bombay bears no external 
refemblance to the other two prefidencies. The Government- 
houfe is a handfome building, with feveral good apartments 
but the largeft on each floor is a paflage-room to the others. 

The northern part of the fort is inhabited by Parfee fami¬ 
lies, who are not remarkably cleanly in their domeftic con¬ 
cerns, nor in the ftrcets where they live. The view from the 
fort is extremely beautiful toward the bay, which is here and 
there broken by iilands, many of which are covered with trees, 
while the lofty and curiouily-fliaped hills of the table-land form 
a ftriking back-ground. The fea is on three fides of the fort, 
and on the fourth the efplanade ; at the extremity of which is 
the Black Town, amidft cocoa-nut trees. 

Bombay is the only principal fettlement in India where the 
rife of the tides is fufficient to permit the conilruAion of docks 
on a large fcale ; the higheft fpring-tides reach to fcventeen 
feet, but the ufual height is fourteen feet. The docks are the 
Company’s property, and the king’s ftiips pay a high monthly 
rent for repairs. They are entirely occupied by Parfees, who 
poflTefs an abfolute monopoly in all the departments, the perfon 
who contrails for the timber being a Parfee, and the infpeilor 
of it, on delivery, of the fame call. On the 23d of June, 1810, 
the Mindcn, of feventy-four guns, built entirely by Parfees, 
without the lead European aflidance, was launched from thefe 
dock-yards. The teak foreds, from whence thefe yards are 
fupplied, lie along the wedern fide of the Ghauts, and other 
contiguous ridges of hills on the north and ead of Baflein ; 
the numerous rivers that defcend from them affording water- 
carriage for the timber. This little iiland commands the entire 
trade of the north-wed coad of India, together with that of 
the Ferfian gulph. The principal cargo of a fhip, bound from 
Bombay or Surat to China, is cotton. The other part confids 
of fandal-wood and pepper, from the Malabar coad; gums, 
drugs, arid pearls, from Arabia, Abylfinia, end Perfia ; elephants’ 
teeth, cornelians, and other produce pf Canibay } Marks’ fins, 
birds* nefts, &c. from the Maidive and Lackadive iilands. For 
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the European market, Bombay is an excellent place to procure 
gums and drugs of all forts. Mocha coffee, barilla, cornelians, 
agates, and alfo blue and other Surat goods. 

A court of judicature is held at Bombay, by a fingle judge 
with the title of Recorder; the authority and pra£%ice of this 
tribunal being altogether conformable to thofe of the fupreme 
court at Calcutta. The law pra£litioners of the court are 
three barrifters and eight attornies. 

At prefent, Bombay may be faid to rule the whole weftern 
coaft of India, and its influence is felt along the coafts of Per- 
fia and Arabia; but the territorial poffeflions under its imme- 
diate jurifdi£):ion are fmall, compared with thofe of Bengal and 
Madras. They confift principally of the diftrifls of Surat, 
Broach, Cambay, Goelwarah, and other countries extending 
along both fides of the gulf of Cambay, a confiderable pro¬ 
portion of which were obtained fince 1802, from Arcund Row 
Guicowar, a Mahratta prince, and the whole are contained 
within the province of Gujrat, of which they compofe by far 
the moft fertile, cultivated, and populous portion. The in¬ 
habitants of this region are among the mofl intelligent and 
induftrious of Hindoflan, and from hence large quantities of 
cotton manufa£l:urcs arc exported to all parts of the world. 
From thefe dillri£ls alfo a great export of the raw material 
takes place, partly the produce of the lands within the Com¬ 
pany’s influence, and partly brought from the interior, on the 
large navigable rivers, fuch as the Nerbuddah, Tuptee, Mahy, 
and Mehindry, which, with many others of fmaller note, empty 
their ftreams into the gulf of Cambay. 

The principal fea-port towns, befides Bombay, are Surat, 
Broach, Cambay, and Gogso, from which are procured the 
bell native feamen in India; the natives along the gulf, par¬ 
ticularly on the well lide, being much addi£led to navigation. 
The contiguous illand of Salfette is alfo fubordinate to this 
government, but, moll unaccountably, continues to exhibit the 
fame llate of defolation in which it was originally received. 

It is difficult, with any precilion, to define the extent of the 
Bombay territorial pofiellions, as fome of the Feilhwa’s dillriAs 
are intermingled with them, and approach within a few miles 
of tlie city of Surat. On a rough eftimate, however, they may 
be calculated to comprehend ten thoufand fquare miles, con¬ 
taining a population exceeding altogether two millions and a 
half, in the probable proportion of one Mahommedan to fifteen 
Hindoos. Nearly nine-tendis of all the exifling Parfees are 
relident witlun me Bombay limits; but no ellimate of their 
numbers, approaching to exadnefs, has ever been made. 
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Surat. Surat is one of the moft ancient cities in Indian 
being mentioned in the Raurayuna, a Hindoo poem of great 
antiquity. After the difcovery of the pafTage to the eaft by 
the Cape of Good Hope, it was much frequented by veflels be¬ 
longing to all European nations, who exported from it pearls, 
diamonds, ambergrife, civet, mulk, gold, (ilks and cottons of 
every defcription, fpices, fragrant woods, indigo, faltpetre, and’ 
all other objedts of Indian traffic. From hence, alfo, grea't 
multitudes of pilgrims embarked for Arabia; on which account 
Surat was always confidered by the Mahommedans of Hin- 
doftan as one of the gates of Mecca. It is now one of the 
largeft, if not the' very largeft, city of Hindoftan, altliough its 
trade has unavoidably fufFered by the proximity of Bombay, to 
which place a confiderable portion has been transferred. In 
179^ one ellimate raifed the population of Surat fo high as 
800,000 fouls; but another reduced it to 600,000, which pro¬ 
bably exceeds the adtual number. Large fhips caimot afcend 
the river, but call anchor about twenty miles below the town. 
The harbour, on the whole, is not commodious; it is, however, 
one of the baft on this coaft during the prevalence of the N. E. 
and N. W. winds. The anchorage is dangerous with winds 
from the fouth and weft. 


CEDED DISTRICTS. 

The Balaghaut ceded Districts. In the fouth of India 
n ilupendous wall of mountains, named the Ghauts, rifes 
abruptly from the low country, fupporting, in the nature of 
a terrace, a vaft extent of level plains, which are fo elevated as 
to affedl the temperature, and render the climate cooler. This 
table-land extends from the Kriffina to the fouthern extremity 
of the Myfore, and is named Balaghaut, or above the Ghauts, 
in contraffiftinGion to Payenghaut, or below the Ghauts. This 
extenfive and fruitful region formed the ancient Hindoo em¬ 
pire of Karnata, no part of which was below the mountains, 
although in modern times the term has been fo mifapplied 
by the Mahommedans and Europeans, as to fignify excluftvely 
the country below the Ghauts. 

In the prefent article the name Balaghaut is reftridied to the 
territory poflefled by the Britiffi government, and fubdivided 
into the two colle^orffiips of Bellary and Cudapah. This 
tra£t was acquired by treaty with the Nizam, dated the 
12th of Odiober, 1800, and comprehends all the territory 
fituated fouth of the Toombuddra and Kriffina rivers, which 
fell to the Nizam's ffiare by the treaties of Seringapatam 
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in 1792, and Myfore in 1799, together with the Talook of 
Adoui, and all his highnefs's other diftridls fouth of thefe 
rivers. To this large portion of country two-thirds of Punga- 
noor were added, and part of Goodiput; having been exchanged 
for certain diftrifts, which had been referved by the treaty of 
Myfore, as the eventual portion of the Pefhwah of the Mah- 
rattas, but which, by a fupplementary treaty in December 1803, 
fell into the pofleflion of the Company. 

Under the ancient native governments, this quarter of the 
Balaghaut was fubdivided into many diftri£ls, the chief of 
which were Carnoul, Adoui, Commin, Harponully, Rydroog, 
Balhary, Gooty, Wandicotta, or Gundicotta, Cudapah, Gur- 
rumcondah, Punganoor, and Sidhout. 

The principal towns are Bifanagur, Balhary, Adoui, Gooty, 
Cudapah, Harponully, and Gurrumcondah. 

From the elevated furface of this region it has no* large rivers, 
except the Khrifna and Toombuddray which are its proper boun¬ 
daries, but it poflefles many fmaller dreams. Nearly all the lands 
are under the dry cultivation. Vaft tracks remain unoccupied, 
which may be ploughed at once, without the labour and ex¬ 
pence of clearing, as more than three millions of acres were 
formerly cultivated, and might be retrieved and occupied. 
Indigo is raifed and exported in confiderable quantities ; the 
coarfe fugar manufaifory is on the increafe j cotton is one of 
tlie chief productions ; the peafantry are a very indudrious 
race, and mod of them hufbandmen by cad. In a political and 
military point of view, thefe didri£l:s are of great value } for 
they are now what the Carnatic formerly was, the countries 
from which our armies in the Deccan mud draw all their fup- 
plies of cattle and provifions. When under the Nizam, the 
revenue of the ceded didriCts was rapidly declining. An 
army was condantly in the field, the expence of which con- 
fumed the colle«dions ; and the country was altogether in fuch 
a didraded date, that the Nizam feemed to have given it up 
to the Company, becaufe he could not retain it. in fubjeffion. 

INSULAR POSSESSIONS. 

Bencoolen. This edablifhment is fituated on the fouth- 
wed coad of Sumatra. It came into the polfeflion of the £ad 
India Company in i68(^, and large fums were expended in for¬ 
tifying and maintaining it; but in procefs of time, the expences 
of government exceeding the revenue 90,000/. per annum, 
and the fettlcment having become of little importance as a com¬ 
mercial edablifhment, lince pepper, the only produce of the 
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adjacent country, could be more advantageoully fupplied from 
Prince of Wales’ Ifland and Malabar, it was not judged expe¬ 
dient to keep up the ellablifiiment as a principal government. 
Accordingly, in Auguft i8oi, the direftors ordered it to be 
placed under the management of a relident and four afliflants, 
lubje£l to the immediate direftion of the government of Ben¬ 
gal. The civil fervants, rendered fupemumerarics by this ar¬ 
rangement, were transferred to Madras. Nothing is now fent 
from Bencoolen but one folitary annual cargo of pepper, worth 
15,000/. 

PuiNCE OF Wales’ Island. This fettlement, called by 
the natives Pulo Penang, or Betel Nut Ifland, is fituated in 
the (traits of Malacca, off the wed coafl: of the Malay penin- 
fula, the N. E. point of which is in latitude 5" 25' N. long, 
too" 19'E. It is of an irregular four-flded figure, and com¬ 
puted to contain nearly 160 fquare miles. Throughout the 
centre is a range of lofty hills, decreafing in magnitude as they 
approach the fouth, and from thefe flow numerous fine dreams, 
which fupply the ifland abundantly with water. The foil is 
various; generally a light black mould mixed with gravel or 
clay, and in many parts fandy. The whole ifland had been for 
ages covered with foreds, from which originated a fine vegetable 
mould formed by the decayed leaves, which, as the woods 
wore cleared, and the furface expofed to the weather, in a con- 
fiderable degree difappeared; but the foil in the interior is dill 
equal to any fort of cultivation. Thefe foreds produce excel¬ 
lent timber for (hip-building, and fupply mads of any dimen- 
fions, lower mads of one piece having been procured here for 
a 74-gun (hip. Much of the north, and nearly all the fouth 
and ead (ides of the ifland, are in a date of cultivation. The 
principal produ£lions are pepper, betel nut, betel leaf, cocoa 
nuts, coffee, fugar, paddy, ginger, yams, fweet potatoes, and 
a great variety of vegetables. The fruits are the mangoiieen, 
rambodeen, pine apples, guavas, oranges, citrons, pome¬ 
granates, See. The exotics raifed here are cloves, nutmegs, 
cinnamon, pimento, kyapootee, colalava, and a number of 
other plants from the Moluccas, and eadem ides. Pepper is 
the chief article of cultivation; the quantity raifed in 1804 
was calculated at two millions of pounds. 

This ifland came into our poiieflion by purchafe from the 
King of Queddah, and being taken poffeflion of on the 12th of 
Augud, 1785, received its prefent name in compliment to 
the illudrious perlbnagc on whofe birth-day this acceflion to the 
Briti(h dominions was made. 

The principal edablilhment is George Town, bounded on the 
north and ead by the fea ; on the fouth by an inlet of the fea, 
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improperly called the Prangin river ; and on the weft by the 
high road. The ftreets, which crofs each other at right 
angles, are fpacious and airy, and are now properly railed and 
drained. The markets are well fupplied with excellent ftfli, 
poultry of all kinds, pork, grain of every defcription, and a 
great variety of fine vegetables and fruits. Beef and veal are 
not of a good quality ; iheep are imported from Bengal and 
the coaft ; goat mutton can be procured from the Malay pcnin- 
fula and Sumatra ; when of a proper age the meat is very 
good. On the north-eaft angle of the Point ftands the fort, 
which hav ng been originally extremely ill built, is now falling 
to pieces. Large fums of money have been thrown away upon 
it, without its ever being finiflied. It is not only incapable of 
defence from its fize and conftruflion, but from its fituation: 
two or three feventy-four-gun fliips could anchor within piftoL 
fliot, and from their tops drive away the men from their guns. 
The harbour is formed by the narrow flrait which divides the 
north fide of the ifland from the Queddah fliore. It is very ca¬ 
pacious, and everywhere affords good anchorage for the largeft 
(hips. There is alfo an excellent inner harbour, formed by the 
eallern end of this ifland, and the ifland Jerajah, where (hips 
may receive every kind of repair that can be performed with¬ 
out going into dock. It is even thought that docks could be 
conftru£Ied here, capable of receiving any frigate, if not large 
enough for line-of-battle (liips. 

The appearance of many places in the interior of the illand, 
and the number of tombs which have been difcovcred, give 
countenance to the tradition that it was once inhabited by 
nearly three thoufand people, who chiefly fubfifted by piracy, 
and were expelled by a king of Queddah. When it was 
taken pofl'efTion of by the Bengal government, it was only a 
(belter for a few miferable filhermen. Its prefent inhabitants 
are compofed of Britifh, Dutch, Portuguefe, Armenians, 
Arabs, Parfees, Chinefe, Chooliahs, Malays, BuggefTes, Bur- 
mahs, Siamife, Javanefe, and other nations. There is not, 
probably, any part of the world, where, in fo fmall a fpace, fo 
many different people are affembled, or fo great a variety of 
languages fpoken. 

Ceded District. To the beneficial pofTeflion of this 
ifland, the acquifition of the land on the north fide of the 
ftrait, on the continent, feemed not merely defirable, but in 
fome refpefts indifpenfably requifite j and in June i8eo, after 
much negotiation, a diftri£I, eighteen miles in length, and 
three in breadth, was ceded by the King of Queddah, to the 
Company in perpetuity, for which, and the fovereignty of the 
’Hand, an annual fum of 10,000 dollars was to be paid. 

Ceylok. 
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Ceyi.on. This valuable ifland, fo long the property of the 
Dutchj fell into the power of Great Britain during the wars of 
the French Revolution, and was confirmed to this country by 
the treaty of Amiens in i8o2. 

It is fituated at the weftern entrance of the Bay of Bengal, 
between 5“ 40' and 10*30' N., and 79“ and 82° E. On the 
north-well it is feparated from the Coromandel coaft by the 
Gulf of Manaar, and is didant about 160 miles-from Cape 
Comorin. From Point Pedro, at the northern extremity, to 
Dondrahead in the fouthern, the extreme length is about 300 
miles. The breadth is very unequal, being in fome parts only 
from forty to fifty miles, while, in others, it extends to fixty, 
feventy, and one hundred. Toward the fouthern part it is 
much broader than in the northern, and nearly rcfembles a 
ham in fliape. The interior of the ifiand abounds with deep 
and lofty mountains, covered with thick foreds, and full of 
ahnod impenetrable jungles, which completely furround the 
dominions of the king of Candy. The mod lofty range divides 
the iiland nearly into two parts, and fo completely feparates 
them from each other, that both climate and feafon difter on 
the refpe£livc fides. Although Ceylon lies fo near to the 
equator, the heat is not fo opprefllve as on many parts of the 
Coromandel coad j but this temperature is chiefly confined to 
the fea-coad, where the fea-breezes have room to circulate. 

The principal harbours in the ifland for large (hips arc 
Trincomale and Point de Galle ; they alfo come to anchor, and 
at certain feafons of the year moor fecurely in the roads of 
Col umbo. The inferior ports, which afford flielter to fmaller 
veflels, are Batacoio, Barbareeu, Matura, and Caltura, on the 
fouth-ead i and on the north-wed coad are Negumbo, Chilou, 
Calpenteen, Manaar, and Point Pedro. 

The rivers are feldom navigable to any confiderablc didance 
inland j the two principal are, the Malivagonga and the MuH- 
vaddy. Befide the rivers, there are many lakes and canals com¬ 
municating with them, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Columbo and Nigumbo. The great divifions of the ifland are 
reduced to two ; the one comprehending thofe parts under the 
dominion of Europeans, and the other the central country re- 
nuining to the natives. 

The foil of Ceylon is, in general, fandy, with only a fmall 
mixture of clay. In the fouth-wed parts, particularly about 
Columbo, there is a great deal of marlhy land, very rich and 
produflive. This tra£l is chiefly occupied with cinnamon 
plantations: and the ifland, altogether, does not produce rice 
. fufficient for the inhabitants, who are yearly fupplied from 
Bengal and other parts. 


The 
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* Tlie feeds of all European plants degenerate rapidly in this 
climate, and yield but an indiftereiit produce, Ceylon pofTefles 
a great variety of animals, at the head of which muft be placed 
the elephant. The fuperiority of the Ceylon elephants does not 
confift in their fize, for they are in general not fo tall as thofe 
of the continent, but in their hardinefs and ftrength, and in 
their great docility and freedom from vice and padion. The 
natives afHVm, that the elephants of all other parts of the 
world make a falem (obeifance) before their’s, thus inftinil- 
ively acknowledging their fuperiority. 

The domellic animals are oxen and buffaloes, horfes being 
imported from the fmall iflands in the Jaffnapatam diflrict. 
Among the wild animals are deer, elks, gazelles, hares, wild 
hogs, and a fmall fpecies of tiger. The larger kind, called the 
royal tiger, is not an inhabitant of Ceylon; but there are 
tiger-cats, and leopards. There are no foxes; but jackals, 
hyaenas and bears are numerous, befide an infinite variety of 
the monkey tribe. 

All the European domeflic poultry are natives of Ceylon, as 
are alfo phcafants, parrots, and parroquets, both wild and tame. 
Snipes, floricans, ftorks, cranes, herons, water fowl of all dc- 
fcriptions, pigeons, wild and domefticated, and a few partridges 
of the red-legged kind. Among the variety of birds is the 
honey-bird, which points out where the bees have depofited 
their combs. Crows here, as in every other part of India, are 
exceedingly impudent and abundant. There are alfo taylor- 
birds, two fpecies of fly-catchers, and peacocks, wild and tame; 
alfo the common fowl in a wild ftate. 

The reptiles of Ceylon are exceedingly numerous ; ferpents 
in particular abound, and are a great annoyance to the inhabi¬ 
tants. Covra capellasy or hooded fnakes, covra manillasy whip 
and grafs fnakes, are all poifonous ; the laft three are of a very 
fmall fize. Water and wood fnakes are harmlefs. The rock 
fnake is an immenfe animal, extending thirty feet in length; 
but, though formidable from their fize, they are perfectly free 
from poifon. Alligators, of a prodigious fize, infeft the rivers 
of Ceylon, and have been killed twenty feet long, and as thick 
as the body of a horfe. There are guanas, toads, lizards, 
blood-fuckers, cameleons, and leeches; as alfo flying lizards, 
and every fpecies of tropical infefl. Fifh are found in great 
abundance in the lakes and rivers, as well as in the furround¬ 
ing feas. 

Ceylon is very prolific in plants. Among the fruits are 
apples, oranges, pomegranates, citrons, lemons, water-melons, 
pumpkins, melons, fqualhes, figs, almonds, mulberries, bilber¬ 
ries, mangoes, (haddocks, mangufteens, rofe-apples, cufhoo- 

apples. 
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apples and nuts, cuftard-apples, plaintains, jack-fruit (a fpecies 
of the bread-fruit), cocoa-nuts, and feveral forts of pepper, 
cardamoms, coffee, and fugar-tree (a fpecies of palm). The 
tea-plant has alfo been difcovered a native in the for efts of the 
illand. Of trees, Ceylon contains the banyan, cotton-tree, 
nando-wood, fatin-wood, calamander-wood, and ebony. 

As the food of the natives confifts chiefly of rice, fo their 
greateft labour is employed in its cultivation. They ufually 
fow in July and Augaft, and reap in February. When proper 
advantage is taken of the monfoon, they may have two crops 
per annum. 

The principal cinnamon woods, or gardens, lie in the neigh- 
bourho^ of Columbo. The grand garden, near the town, oc¬ 
cupies a traff from ten to fifteen miles in length, ftretching 
along from the eaft to the fouth of the diftri£f. 

The minerals of Ceylon are numerous, and precious ftones 
are particularly abundant, but not of a fine quality. The ruby, 
the topaz, and the diamond of Ceylon are very inferior to thofc 
of Golconda, or of the Brazils. Befide thefe, there are ame- 
thyfts, tourmalins (deftitute of ele£kric qualities), blue and 
green fapphires, white and black chryftal, the cat’s- eye, a fpe¬ 
cies of opal, and cornelians. Lead, tin, and iron ore are found 
in the interior, but they are never wrought or applied to any 
purpofe. There were formerly feveral mines of quickfilver; 
in 1797, a fmall one was difcovered at Cotta, fix miles from 
Columbo, from which fix pounds were procured at a moft 
feafonable period for the garrifon. This mine has never fince 
been worked with much a6fivity, as the produce could not re- 
imburfe the expenditure. 

The Ceylonefe, within the Britifh dominion, are governed by 
their own native magiftrates, under the control of the admi- 
niftration. All the pofleflions are divided into corles and dif- 
tri£^s, the fubordinate fuperintendance of which is given to the 
moodeliers, or native magiftrates, who are chofen from among 
the clafs of nobles, ftyled Hondrews and Mahondrews. The 
moodeliers aiOift in colle^ing the revenue, fettling the propor¬ 
tion of taxes and contributions, fuperintending the peafants, 
fumilhing provifions for the garrifons, and obferving generally 
the condu£f of the natives. In fome diftrids there is a police 
corps to ailift: in enforcing the orders of government. Befide 
the native Cingalefe, who live under the dominion of the Eu¬ 
ropeans, the fea-coafts are inhabited by Dutch, Portuguefe, 
Malays, and fettlers from the different Indian nations. 

On the final ceffion of this ifland in 180Z, it was confti- 
tuted a royal government, immediately under the direddon of 
the Crown, which appoints the officers, and regulates the in¬ 
ternal 
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ternal management. The council is compofed of the Governor, 
Chief Juftice, the Commander of the forces, and the Secretary. 
The revenues of all forts amount to about 230,000/. per annum, 
which fum comprehends 60,000/. paid by the Eaft India Com¬ 
pany for cinnamon, and 40,000/. the average produce of the 
iilheries. 

Colutnbo. This town, the capital of Ceylon, and feat of go¬ 
vernment, is fituated on the fouth-wefl: part of the ifland. The 
fort is placed on a peninfula projefting into the fea, and is up¬ 
wards of a mile in circumference, and ftrong both by nature 
and art. The plan of the city is regular, it being nearly divided 
into four quarters by two principal ftreets, which crofs each 
other; the fmaller ones run parallel, with connecting lanes. 
The harbour, which lies on the weft fide, is nothing more than 
an open road, affording good and fafe anchorage for fhips for 
only four months, from December to April. Columbo, for its 
fize, is one of the moft populous places in India, being efti- 
mated to contain above 50,000 inhabitants, who are a mixture 
of almoft every race of Afiatics. The language moft generally 
fpoken, both by Europeans and Afiatics, is the Portuguefe of 
India, a bafe corrupt dialedt, differing much from that fpoken 
in Europe. 

TrincomaU. This town occupies more ground than Columbo, 
and is naturally ftrong \ but it contains fewer houfes, and is 
much inferior in population and appearance. The circumfer¬ 
ence within the walls is about three miles, including a hill or 
rifing point immediately over the fea, and covered with thick 
jungle. The fort is ftrong, and commands the principal bays, 
and in particular the entrance to the grand harbour, or inner 
bay, which affords fecurity to ftiipping in all feafons and 
weathers, being fufliciently deep and capacious, and land¬ 
locked on all fides. It is overlooked by Fort Oftenburgh, 
erefted on a cliff which projefls into the fea. This fortrefs is 
of confiderable ftrength, and was originally built by the Portu¬ 
guefe from the ruins of fome celebrated pagodas which then 
occupied the fpot. The harbour of Trincomale is one of our 
moft valuable acquifitions in India } when the violent monfoon 
commences, all veffels on the coaft of Coromandel and eaft 
fide of the bay of Bengal are obliged to put to fea, and then 
Trincomale is their only refuge. A veffel from Madras can 
arrive here in two days ; and the harbour is to be made at any 
feafon. The furrounding country is mountainous and woody, 
and not fo fertile as to attniff fettlers, the climate being con- 
fidered one of the hotteft and moft unhealthy of the ifland. 

There have been but few European fettlers, the fociety being 
compofed almoft exclufively of military officers. The lower 
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clafles are chiefly Hindoos from the oppofite coafl:, and a few 
gold and filver fmiths, who are native Ceylonefe. By the ex¬ 
ertions of Admiral Drury, a colony of Chinefe has been 
eftabliftied, who cultivate a large garden, which promifes in 
time to repay their induftry. The Admiral alfo imported cattle 
and poultry, which he diftributed among the natives, to fecure, 
if poflible, a fupply for the fleet. Timber is plenty, and of 
eafy accefs ; and there are many coves where (hips may be hove 
down with the greateft fafety at all feafons } but the rife of tlie 
tides is not fufhcient for docks. 


AFRICA. 

The pofleflSons in Africa which belong to Great Britain are, 
lit. The iflands which are under the government, or contribu¬ 
tory to the interefts of the Eaft India Company j ad. Tlie 
fettlement at the Cape of Good Hope; 3d. That at Sierra 
Leone j and, 4th. The fmall iflands of Senegal and Goree. 


Islands belonging to the East India Company. 

The Isle of France. The ifland now known by this 
name was difeovered by the Portuguefe in 1505. In 1598 the 
Dutch Admiral Van Neck landed, and changed its name, after 
that of the Prince of Orange, to Mauritius. The Dutch are 
fuppofed to have fettled the ifland about the year 1644. In 
1657 the wreck of the French fcttlers at Madagafcar fought 
refuge in the Ifle of Bourbon. The Dutch having become 
mailers of the Cape of Good Hope in 1712, abandoned the 
Mauritius, which was foon after occupied by the French 
fettlers at Bourbon, who changed its name to the Ifle of 
France. 

In I735» M. de la Bourdonnau became governor of the two 
iflands} and to his zeal, talents, and exertions, may be attri¬ 
buted the great progrefs which was made in their cultivation 
and improvement. He imported from the Brazils the Manioc*, 
a moft nutritious and wholefome food, upon which the negroes 
chiefly fubfifl:} introduced the fugar cane j formed plantations 
of cotton and indigo; and ellablilhed iron works. In 1738 he 
built a (hip of 500 tons, the firft ever launched at Port Louis. 


* The Manioc is a root as large as a man’s arm; when grated, it is made into 
•■-akes; three pounds of it are given to each negro for bis daily food. 
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claflfes are chiefly Hindoos from the oppofite coaft, and a few 
gold and filver fmiths, who are native Ceylonefe. By the ex¬ 
ertions of Admiral Druryi a colony of Chinefc has been 
eitabliflied, who cultivate a large garden, which promifea in 
time to repay their induftry. The Admiral alfo imported cattle 
and poultry, which he diltributed among the natives, to fecure, 
if poflible, a fupply for the fleet. Timber is plenty, and of 
eafy accefs ; and there are many coves where fliips may be hove 
down with the greateft fafety at all feafons ; but the rife of tlie 
tides is not fufficient for docks. 
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He made roads* conftrudiled bridgel* magazines,, hofpitals, 
arfenals, batteries, fortifications, barracks, mills, quays, offices, 
and {hops, and made canals and aqueducts. He upheld the 
glory of the French arms with dignity and effect j and having 
devoted a life of great a£tivity to the fcrvice of his country, fell 
a victim to fa£lion, and expired in the Baftile. 

In December i8io, this iiland, with its dependencies, fur- 
rendered to the Britifii arms, and was ceded in perpetuity, by 
the treaty of Paris, concluded in May 1814. It has been 
always confidered as pollelling extraordinary means of defence, 
and is capable of being placed in a perfeft ftate of fecurity. 

The population may be eftimated at 91,000 perfons, 17,000 
of whom are white, 4,000 free perfons of colour, and 70,000 
blacks. The foil is of a reddifh colour, mixed with ferruginous 
matter, and, though apparently dry, is very fertile; and its cul¬ 
tivation does not require extraordinary labour. There are 
about fixty rivers of various -fizes, and feveral lakes, in the 
iiland. Port Louis, the feat of government, contains about 
d,ooo houfes, chiefly built of wood, and generally highly orna¬ 
mented. The Inhabitants are remarkable for politenefs and 
hofpitality. Many of them ate of the ancient noblefT^of France, 
who, being weary of the feenes exhibited in their native 
country, have found an' afylum here, where difeafe is hardly 
known, where the iky is clear, and the climate uncommonly 
wholefome and temperate, rendered ftill more agreeable by 
the falubrity and foftnefs of-, the air, arid the fine feenery on 
ail iides. 

Among the trees which compofe the groves and foreils of 
this iiland, may be mentioned the <unnamon> pepper, fig, ebony, 
cocoa, almond, lemon, nutmeg, bamboo, latanier, mangalier, 
palm, pine, fir, and oak, and alfo a fpecies of timber called 
Fouraha, admirably adapted to all the purpofes of ihip-building. 

All the tropical fruits grow here, and many European, as 
apples, pears, cherries, ftrawberries, apricots, mulberries, and 
olives. Of the grains, wheat flouriihes, and its flour is prefer¬ 
able to that of Europe for long voyages: mjuze, rice, and tobacco 
are cultivated with advantage. 

The exportable commercial produdiions are fugar, cotton, 
coflTee, indigo, nutmegs, cloves, ambeigris, and iron. 

Bourbon. This lilaud is about twenty leagues long, and 
fixteen broad. It was firfi: difeovered by the Portuguefe,'whq 
called it Mafeareique^ or Mafearenhas ; other Europeans!called 
it Zaint Ap^lonion ; till, in the year 1654, Mr. Flancour, 
governor of the French fettlements in Madagafcar, took pof- 
leffion of it, and called it Bourbon. There are many good 
roads for (hipping round the ifland, particularly on the north 
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and fouth fides; but hSrdly a Hngle harbour where the (hips- 
c>n ride Secure againit the hurricanes in the monfoons. Indeed 
the coaft ih fo furrounded with funk rocks, that entrance into 
the harbours is at all times dangerous. On the fouthern ex¬ 
tremity is a volcano, continually burning and roaring. The 
climate, though intenfely hot, is healthy, being refrelhed by 
cooling morning and evening gales: fometimes there are ter¬ 
rible hurricanes. No iHand can be more happily waffered: 
every fide is refreflied by rivulets, fprings, and brooks. It 
abounds in fruit, grafs, and cattle: produces excellent tobacco, 
aloes, white (but no black) pepper, ebony, palm, and other 
kinds of wood and fruit trees fpontaneoully; it even yields 
fliip-timber } and many trees afford odoriferous gums and refins; 
among the reft, benzoin, of an excellent kind. The rivers are 
well ftocked with fiih ; the coaft. with land and fea tortoifes; 
every part of the country with horned cattle, as well as hogs 
and goats. Ambergris, coral, and the moil beautiful fhells, 
are gathered on the (hore, and the woods are filled with game. 
The population is reckoned at 16,400 white perfons, 3,496 
free perfons of colour, and 70,450 negro labourers. The cul¬ 
tivated land is reckoned at 90,000, the uncultivated at 210,000 
acres. 

St. Helena. Tins ifland, rendered peculiarly interefting by 
a recent political event, is fituated in that part of the fouthern 
Atlantic, which has been otherwife denominated the Ethiopic 
Ocean, about a thoufand miles to the fouthward of the equi- 
no£fial line, and nearly at the fame diftance from the weftern 
ihore of Africa. Its remote appearance, when firft difeovered 
by thofe who approach it, is that of a blue mountain, ragged 
and depreffed at the extremities, and rifing very high toward 
the middle parts, which are lefs diftindly difeerned through 
the exhalations that reft upon them. From its great elevation, 
and the purity of the furrounding atmofphere, it is feen at the 
diftance of feventy or eighty miles. Approaching nearer, the 
land grows more ragged and uneven, and feems only an irre¬ 
gular heap of broken rocks and hills, which, rifing abrupt and 
. perpendicular from the water’s edge, fpire up to a great height, 
and form, in feveral places, ftupendous overhanging cliffs ; they 
are divided from each other by. very narrow vSleys, or rather 
by deep irregular chafms. Nothing in nature can be imagined 
more, barren and difmab than the afpe£I of thefe hills and their 
declivities, as viewed from the fea. They are black, ragged, 
and mouldering, without any tree, fhrub, or trace of verdure ; 
an4 the wild inhofpitable air of the whole illand, makes the 
Moaptenefs and foUtude of its fituation appear ft-ill more forlom 
and wretched. 


The 
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The hills which border on the fea, generally projefl a little 
way beyond the ftony beaches of the intermediate valleys j fo 
that the whole coall defcribes an irregular indented line, which 
meafures twenty-eight miles in cirt^mferencc. The greateft 
length of the illand is ten miles, and its greateft breadth between 
fix and feven. The hills, neareft the fea, are from eight to 
twelve and fourteen hundred feet in height. Thofc inland 
rife much higher ; and Diana’s Peak, the moft elevated part of 
the ridge which runs from fouth-weft to north-eaft, is two 
thoufand fix hundred and ninety-two' feet above the level of the 
ocean. From the bafe of this central ridge, which rifes into 
feveral peaks and lofty fummits, witli very fteep and abrupt 
declivities, and refembles an elevated ground. interfe£^ing the 
country, the furrounding hills flope and defeend toward the 
fea. The narrow valleys, too, which diverge all round, begin 
here j and the fmall brooks that water them take their rife in 
thefe heights, which, when approached, are found altogether 
unlike the hills on the coaft, for they are covered with the 
fineft verdure. All perfons who have written on the fubjeft 
of St. Helena, agree in believing that it has been caft up from 
the bofom of the ocean by the force of fire ; and, among other 
circumftanccs which juftify ‘this opinion, it is obferved to 
abound in volcanic fubftances. It was firft difeovered by the 
Portuguefe, who ftocked it with hogs, goats, and poultry, and 
ufed to touch at it for provifions, water, and refreftiments, in 
their return from their India voyages. Bcfide quadrupeds, the 
Portuguefe brought fowls, partridges, anti pheafants, which now 
run about the mountains in prodigious numbers j and planted 
a variety of fruit trees, as lemons, oranges, and pomegranates ; 
all which, from the excellency of the climate, have increafed fo 
as to make many people imagine they were indigenous. But 
whether they planted a colony in it or not, certain it is, that 
it was totally abandoned when the Dutch took pofieflion ; and 
that not a Portuguefe was found on the illand, when, in the 
year 1600, the Englilh became its mafters. After the Englilh 
had once acquired St. Helena, they maintained it without dif- 
turbance till 1673, when the Dutch took it by furprife; but it 
was fpeedily retaken by the brave Captain Munden, with three 
Dutch Eaft Indiamcn in the harbour. It is difficult to imagine 
that this ifland could be taken except by furprife ; for it is aptly 
compared to a caftle in the middle of the ocean, whofe natural 
walls are too high to be fcaled. There is no beach, except at 
Chapel Valley Bay, and that is fortified with a ftrong battery 
of fifty large cannon, planted even with the water, and further 
defended by the perpetual dalhing of prodigious waves againft 
the ftiore, which, without farther refinance, make the landing 
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difFicult} and a little creek, where two or three men might 
land from a fmall boat, is rendered inacceflible by a battery. 
As there is no other anchorage but at Chapel Valley, touching 
here is extremely precarious ; for, the wind always fetting from 
the fouth-eaft, if a {hip once overfhoots, it is a matter of great 
dilTicuity again to recover the harbour. Although St. Helena 
is believed to have been at one time a woody country, it is now 
remarkably bare; but the culture of trees is ilrongly recom> 
mended, and encouragement to experiments is aiTorded by a 
long enumeration of indigenous and exotic plants which grow 
and thrive there. The coaif is frequented by feventy-fix fpecies 
of fifti, including the whale, the ihark, and the turtle. 

James Town is confidered as the capital; but every family has 
its houfe and plantation on the higher part of the iiland, where 
they look after their cattle, hogs, goats, and poultry, fruit and 
kitchen gardens, without fcarccly ever defeending to the town 
in Chapel Valley, unlefs it be once a week to church, or when 
the {hipping arrives ; at which times almolt every houfe in the 
valley is converted Into a punch-houfe, or lodging for their 
guefts, to whom they fell their hogs, poultry, and fruits, re¬ 
ceiving in exchange Hour, wine, and whatever neceiTaries they 
want} but they muff firft come into the Company’s warehoufe. 
The merchandife ufually laid in by the Company, are Cape 
wines, brandy, European or Canary wines, Batavia arrack, beer, 
malt, fugar, tea, coffee, China ware, Japan cabinets, callicoes, 
chintzes, mullins, ribbands, woollen cloths and ftuffs, and a 
mifcellaneous variety. The governor refides in a fort, with a 
garrifon ; and centinels are always placed on the higheft part of 
the iHand, to give notice of the approach of any veffels. The. 
European inhabitants are eftimated at 1,846, the natives at 
2,970. Blacks, or rather perfons of different (hades of colour, 
who difeover in the variety of their complexions and features 
a ftrangc and motley mixture of races, are employed in culti¬ 
vating the country, in fifhing, and in the capacity of houfehold 
fervants. Thefe people, who are either defeended from the 
negroes brought by the firft European fettlers, or who havQ 
been fince imported from the Weft Indies, Guinea, Madagafcar^ 
or the Cape of Good Hope, were, till within a few years, in a 
ftate of flavery. But the pra£tice has been long retrained in 
its exercife, and mitigated in its effe£fs, by humane and falutary 
regulations } and has lately, to the honour .of the Dire£fors of 
the Eaft India Company, been wholly abolifhed. This a£i: was 
the more naturally to be expe£ 3 :ed from the Eaft India Com¬ 
pany, as this was the only part of their widely extended 
territories where the praf^ice of llavery was ever tolerated. 
Several regulations were at the fame time enaded, to render 
the fituation of people of colour more eafy and comfortable. 
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by which they feem to have been encouraged to marry and pro¬ 
pagate ; and it is a fa£);> that before thefc regulations were 
eftabliihed, there was an annual lofs of about ten in a hundred ; 
but fince the blacks have been placed under the immediate 
proted^ion of the magiftracy, and all further importation pro- 
hibited} they have increafed. 

The preceding particulars have been extradled from works 
publifhed before the detention of Napoleon Bonaparte; it may 
be proper to add, that fince that event, two adfs of parliament 
have paiTed, 56 Geo. 3. chaps. 22 and 23, for more eflFec- 
tually detaining him in cuftody, and for regulating the inter- 
courfe with the ifland. By the firtt, ample powers are given 
to thofe who Ihall be appointed by warrant from the Crown, 
to detain him fecurely j and«all perfons, fubjedls of Great Bri¬ 
tain, refeuing him, or aiding and aflifliing him in his efcape 
from the ifland, or in any attempt at his refeue or efcape, 
whether upon parol or without} and all perfons who fhall 
aflift him in quitting any other place, without the bounds of 
the ifland, or aflTiit him on the high feas after his efcape, are 
declared felons, without benefit of clergy, and are to be detained^ 
and fent to England for trial, whether the offences were com¬ 
mitted within or without His Majefty’s dominions. By the 
latter ftatute all perfons, during the time of Bonaparte’s deten¬ 
tion, are forbidden to trade, go, fail, or repair to the ifland, 
without the licenfe of His Majefty, figned by one of the 
fecretaries of flate, or without the licenfe, confent, and per- 
miffion of the governor, or, in his abfence, of the deputy 
governor of the ifland, or of the commander for the time 
being of His Majefty’s naval or military forces ftationed off 
or at the faid ifland, on pain of an information to be exhibited 
againft the offender in the Court of King’s Bench, for a high 
crime and mifdemeanor, punifhable by fine and imprifonment, 
and to be tried in the county of Middlefex. There are alfo regu¬ 
lations to prevent improper perfons from remaining afhore 
after notice, and to prevent fhips from hovering off the ifland ; 
but the ftatute contains a faving of the rights of the Eaft 
India Company. 


THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

JMr. Barhow, whofe account of this fettlement has been 
-principally relied on, begins with the obfervation, that by 
the capture of the Cape of Good Hope and of Ceylon, the 
Britifh language is now heard at the fouthem extremities of 
the four great continents or quarters of the glebe. Three of 
thefe have fubmitted to the power of its arms; and the fpirit 
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of commerce and adventurous induilry has direfled the attexi> 
tiop of its enterprifing fubjefls to the fourth, on the imall 
ifland of Staaten, at the extreme point, of South America, 
where a kind of fettlement has been formed for carrying on 
the fouthern whale fifliery. Of thefe extreme points, the Cape 
of Good Hope cannot be confidered as the leaft important, 
either with regard to its geographical Htuation, fo favourable to 
a fpeedy intercourfe with every part of the civilifed world ; 
to its intrinfic value, in the fupply of articles of general con- 
fumption ; or as a port where the fleets of the Eafl India 
Company may refrefli; aflemble in time of war for con¬ 
voy } re-eftablifh the health of their fickly troops ; or feafon, in 
the mild temperature of fouthern Africa, their recruits from 
Europe. In the early voyages of {lie Drittfli to India, the Cape 
was always the general rendezvous and place of refrefhment; 
and it was then confidered of fuch importance, that formal 
polTeflion was taken in 1620, in the name of King James, 
thirty years before the fettlement of the Dutch. 

No further notice feems to have been taken by the Britifh 
government of this pofTeflion at that time } nor does it appear 
that any kind of interference or contravention was made by it 
when the Dutch fent out Van Riebeck to form a fettlement in 
1650. Till this period, the Englifh, the Portuguefe, and the 
Hollanders, had indiferiminately refrefhed their crews at the 
Cape j the Portuguefe formed no eflablifliment nearer than the 
banks of Rib Infante, nearly fix hundred miles from the Cape ; 
and this they foon abandoned for want of (belter for their 
{hipping, which they afterwards found, farther to the eaftward, 
in the Bay De la Goa, ftill in their pofleffion. It remained 
under the dominion of the United States 180 years, and then 
yielded to the arms of Britain. The extenfion of the fettlement 
was for a time impeded by the wild beads of various kinds 
that fwarmed in every part of the country. In the private 
journal of the founder of the colony it is noticed, that lions 
and leopards, wolves and hyenas, committed nightly depreda¬ 
tions, under the very walls of the fort. The native Hottentots 
feem to have given them little interruption : the predominant 
paflion of this weak and peaceable people for fpiriruous liquors, 
was their bane; a bottle of brandy was a paffport through 
every horde. With this and tobacco, iron, and a few paltry 
trinkets, the Dutch purchafed a portion of land and cattle, 
and took the red by force. A cafk of brandy was the price 
of a whole didri£):; and nine inches in length of an iron hoop' 
the purchafe of a fat ox. Deprived, by their pafTion for intoxi¬ 
cating liquors and baubles, of the only means of exidence, the 
numbers of the natives rapidly declined i atid the encroach¬ 
ments 
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ments of the fettlers were in proportion to the diminution of 
the obftacles. Government granted lands, on yearly leafes, at 
the fmall fixed rent of twenty-four rixdollars, (not* five pounds 
flerling,) in any part of the country. A law was alfo pafled, 
that the neareft difiance from houfe to houfe was to he three 
mil^ j fo that each farm confified of more than five thoufand 
acaes of land, and confequently was rented at the rate of fome- 
thing lefs than a farthing an acre. From a fcarcity of water, it 
frequently happened that many farms were at twice that diftance 
from each other. No land was granted in property, except in the 
vicinity of the Cape. As the Dutch advanced, the natives retired } 
and thofe that remained with their herds among the new fet¬ 
tlers, were foon reduced to the neceffity of becoming their fer- 
vants. No permanent limits to the colony were ever fixed 
under the Dutch government; the pafioral life adopted by the 
peafantry of the remote difiri^s, fcattered them over a great 
extent of country; the imbecility and eafy temper of the adjacent 
tribes of natives favoured avaricious views ; and the government 
was either unwilling, or thought itfelf unable, to refirain them. 

From a chart executed by or^er of Lord Macartney, it ap» 
pears that the extent and dimenfions of the territory compofing 
the Cape .of Good Hope, now permanently fixed, are as follows: 


Length from weft to eaft. 

Cape Point to KafFer Land - _ - 

River Kouffie to Zuureberg _ _ * 

Breadth from fouth to north. 
River Kouffie to Cape Point _ _ _ 

Nieuwveldt Mountains to Plettenberg*s Bay - 
Mouth of the Tulh-river to Plettenberg’s Baaken 


e8o miles. 
$20 

3*5 

i6o 

225 


which gives a parallelogram whofc mean length is 550, and 
mean breadth 233 Englifii miles, comprehending an area of 
128,150 fquare miles. This great extent of country, dedudl- 
ing the population of Cape Town, is peopled by about 15,000 
white inhabitants ; fo that each individual might poiTefs eight 
and a half fquare miles of land. A great portion, however, 
of this territory may be confidered as an unprofitable wafte, 
unfit for any fort of culture, or even for pafiure. Level plains, 
confifliing of a hard impenetrable furface of clay, thinly fprin- 
kled over with chryfiallifed fand, condemned to perpetual 
drought, and producing only a few ftraggling tufts of acrid, 
faline, and fucculent plants, and chains of vaft mountains, that 
are either totally naked, or clothed in parts with four grailes 
only, or iiich plants as are noxious to animal life, compofe at 
leaft one half of the colony. Thefe chains of mountains, and 
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the interjacent plains are extended generally in the direfiion of 
eaft and weft, except indeed that particular range which, be¬ 
ginning at Falfe Bay, oppofite to the Cape Point, ftretches to the 
northward along the weftern.coaft, as far as the mouth of 
Olifant’s river, which is about 210 miles. 

The firft great chain of mountains that runs caft and weft, 
inclofes, between it and the fouthern coaft, an irregular belt of 
land from twenty to fixty miles in width, indented by feveral 
bays, covered with a deep and fertile foil, interfefted by nu¬ 
merous ftreamlets, well clothed with grafs and.ftnall arboreous 
or .frutefeent. plants, well wooded in many parts with foreft 
trees, fupplied with fretjueiit rains, and enjoying, on account 

of it5 proximity to the fea, a more mild aud equable tempera¬ 

ture than the more remote and interior parts of the colony. 

The next great chain is the Zevarte Berg, or Black Moun¬ 
tains. This is conliderably more lofty and rugged than the 
firft, and conlifts, in many inftances, of double, and fome- 
times treble ranges. The belt inclofed between it and the firft 
chain is about the mean width of that between the firft and the 
fea} of a furface much varied, compofed in fome parts of barren 
hills, in others of naked arid plains of clay, known to the 
natives, and alfo to the colonifts, by the name of Karroos and 
in others of choice patches of well-watered and fertile grounds. 
The general furface of this belt has a confiderable elevation 
above that, of the firft ; the temperature is lefs uniform ; and, 
from the nature of the foil, as well as the difficulty of accefs 
over the mountains, which are pafTable only in few places, 
this diftritft is much lefs valuable than the other. 

The third range of mountains is the Nieuwveldt’s Gebergte, 
which, with the fecond, grafps the great uninhabited Karroo. 
This defert, making the third ftep or terrace of fouthern 
Africa, is greatly elevated above the fecond : it is nearly 300 
miles in length from eaft to weft, and eighty in breadth; 
delert, barren, and ufelefs. 

The country likewife afeends from the weftern coaft toward 
the interior in fucceffive terraces, of which the moft elevated, 
called the Roggeveld, falls in with the chain of mountains 
called the Nieuwveldt. The whole tra£l; to the northward of 
tlte Cape is much more fandy, barren, and thinly inhabited than 
to the eaftward, in which diredfion it increafes in beauty and 
fertility with the diftance. 

Such is the general outline of the territory comprehended 
under the name of the Cape of Good Hope. It is divided into 
four diftridfs, over each of which is placed a civil magiftrate, 
called a Lattdr^, who, with fix Hemraadent or a council of 
country burghers, is vefted with powers to regulate the police 
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of his diftri£t, fuperintend the afFairs of government, adjuft 
litigations, and determine petty caufes. Their dccillons, how¬ 
ever, are fubjeff to an appeal to the court of juftice in Cape 
Town. The four diilri£fs are j that of the Cape, of Stellen- 
bofch and Drakenfteen, of Zwellendam, and of Graaf Reynet; 
and they were fucceflively colonifed in the order here men¬ 
tioned. 

The Cape diftriil is chiefly compofed of that mountainous 
peninfula whofe fouthern extremity was firft called by Portu- 
guefe navigators Cabo dbs Tortnentoif or Cape of Storms, and 
afterward, the Cape of Good Hope. The Table Mountain, 
flanked by the Devil’s Hill on the eaft, and the Lion’s Head oil 

the welt, forms the northern extremity of the fame peninfula. 
The length from north to fouth is about thirty-fix, and breadth 
eight miles. It is compofed, properly fpeaking, of one moun¬ 
tain, broken, indeed, into feveral malTes, more or lefs connefted 
by inferior gorges. Some of thefe maflTes have horizontal 
fummits, others peaked, or cone-fhaped ; fome confiil of naked 
fragments of rock, others are clothed with verdure. This 
peninfula is connefted with the continent by a low flat ifiihmus, 
with few irregularities of furface, except fuch as are made by 
ridges of fand, that feem to have been adventitioufly brought by 
the llrong fouth-eaft winds from the fiiores of Falfe Bay, a 
large arm of the fea inclofed between the Cape promontory and 
a chain of high mountains on the continent, to the eailward 
of it. 

Falfe Bay and Table Bay, the one wafliing the fouthern, and 
the other the northern Ihore of the ifihmus, are the ufual 
places of refort for ihipping. During the fummer feafon, 
when the fouth-eaft winds are predominant, which may be 
reckoned in general from September till May, Table Bay 
affords the moft fecure ftielter} and Simon’s Bay, a cove or 
indent on the weftern ftiore of Falfe Bay, for the reft of the 
year, when the northerly and north-weftcrly winds are 
ftrongeft. In neither of them is there any fort of fecurity or 
convenience for heaving down and repairing {hipping, nor do 
they appear to admit of any contrivance for fuch purpofes at a 
moderate expenfe. 

There are alfo two fmall bays on the weft fide of the periin- 
fula; one called Heuty or Wood Bay, and the other Chapman’s 
Bay. The latter is expofed to the weft and north-weft, but 
the former is Iheltered from all winds. The confined anchorage, 
which is faid to admit of, at the utmoft, ten {hips only, and 
the eddy winds from the furrounding high mountains, which 
make it difficult for {hips to enter and get out, are the objec- 
tiop> that have been ftated againft the ufe of Hout Bay. 


All 
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All thefu bays, the pafles of the mountains, and indeed all 
parts of the peninfula, are capable of being maintained, if pro¬ 
perly garrifoned, againft any attack that can probably be made. 
Moft of the works, batteries, and lines have undergone a com¬ 
plete repair, with many improvements, and others have been 
judicioufly added by the Britilh engineers. The pafs at the 
foot of Muifenberg, a deep high mountain, wafhed by Falfe 
Bay, and the only road of communication between Simon’s 
Bay and the Cape, may be confidered as impregnable, though 
the Dutch fuffered themfelves very eafily to be driven out of it. 
It is the 'rhermopylse of the Cape; and, from the feveral 
breaft-works lately conftrufted along the heights, a chofen 
band of three hundred riflemen might flop the progrefs of an 
army. 

Cape Towtti the capital, and indeed the only aflemblage of 
houfes that deferves the name of a town, .is pleafantly fituated 
at the head of Table Bay, on a floping plain that rifes with an 
eafy afcent to the feet of the Devil’s Hill, the Table Mountain, 
and the Lion’s Head; the laft ftretching to the northward in a 
long unbroken hill of moderate height, is King James’s Mount, 
(the ■ Lion’s Rump of the Dutch,) and affords fhelter againft 
the wefterly winds to fliips in Table Bay, It commands every 
part of the town and the caflle to the north-eaft of it 5 and this, 
with the Amfterdam and Chavonne batteries, commands the 
anchorage in the bay. The town, con fi fling of about eleven 
hundred houfes, built with regularity, and kept in neat order, is 
difpofed into llraight and parallel ftreets, interfering each 
other at right angles. Many of the ftreets are open and airy, 
with canals of water running through them, walled in and 
planted on each fide with oaks ; others are narrow and ill-paved. 
Three or four fquares give an opennefs to the town. In one is 
held the public market; another is the common refort of the 
peafantry with their waggons, from the remote diftrifls of the 
colony} and a third, near the iliore of the bay, and between 
the town and the caftle, ferves as a parade for the troops. 
This is an open, airy, and extenfive plain, perfedily level, 
compofed of a bed of firm clay covered with fmall hard gravel. 
It is furrounded by canals or ditches, that receive the waters of 
the town, and convey them into the bay. Two of its fides are 
completely built up with large handfome houfes. The barrack, 
originally intended for an hofpital, for corn magazines, and 
wine-cellars, is a large, well-defigned, regular building, which, 
with its two wings, occupies part of one of the fides of the 
great fquare; the upper part is made to contain 4,000 men. 
The caftlo affords barracks for 1,000 men, and lodgings for all 
the officess of one regiment j magazines for artillery, ftores, 
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and ammunition, and moil of the public offices of government, 
are within its walls. The other public buildings ar6 a Calvinift: 
and a Lutheran church; a guard-houfe, in which the burgher 
fenate, or the council of burghers, meet f(jr tranfadfing bufinefs 
relative lo the interior police of the town ; a large building, in 
which the government flaves, to the number of 330, arc 
lodged j the court of juftice, where civil and criminal caufes 
are tried. 

The Lombard Bank is within the walls of the caffle, as is 
alfo the We^r.mmezi or the chamber for adminiflering the 
affairs of orphans. The population of the town is effimated at 
about 6,000 whites, inclufive of the military, and twelve thou- 
land flaves. 

Such was the ftate of this colony in 1801. At the peace of 
Amiens in 1802, it was reftored to the Dutch ; a meafure which 
was feverely animadverted upon in both Houfes of Parliament. 
The anfwers to thefe complaints appeared at the time fatisfac- 
tory i but the enfuing war, begun in 1803, having again placed 
this fettlcment in the hands of Great Britain, it was not 
thought proper again to reftore it; but it was permanently ceded 
by the treaty of Paris. 

Among the foreign produ£tions that might be introduced, 
and in all probability cultivated with fuccefs at the Cape of 
Good Hope, may be reckoned the different varieties of the 
cotton plant. Many of thefe have been already tried, and found 
to fucceed in the light fandy foil. Two fpecies of indigo grow 
wild in fcveral places ; and the cultivated plant of India is on 
trial. Different fpecies of the ca£l:us, the plant on which tlic 
cochineal infefl feeds, grow as well as on the oppofite con¬ 
tinent. The tea-plant has long been in the country,' but totally 
neglected. It is a hardy fhrub, which, when once planted^ is 
not ealily eradicated; and the foil, the climate, and general 
face of the country, bear a ftrong analogy to thofe provinc€?s 
of China to which it is indigenous. A fmall coffee-phtnt, 
brought from tlie ifland of Bourbon, throve remarkably well; 
the fugar-cane equally fo; ffax will give two crops in the year ; 
and hemp, called by the Hottentots dachay is produced in great 
quantities; not, however, for the purpofe of being manufa£lured 
into cordage or cloth, but merely for the fake ot the leaflets, 
flowers, and young feeds, which are ufed by the 11 ves and 
Hottentots as a fuccedaneum for tobacco. The dwarf misi- 
berry grows as well as in China; but the common fllkworm is 
not in the colony. Several fpecies of wild moths, however, 
fpin their coccoons among the fhrubby plants of Africa. 
Among thefe is one fpecies nearly as large as the atlasy and 
anfwers to the deferiptio^ of the papbia. of Fabricius, which 
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feeds upon the protea argentia^ the 'wittebootn^ or filver-ptree- 
of the IDutch} and might probably be turned to account by 
cultivation. Dr. Roxburgh is of opinion, that it is precifely the 
fame infe^ which fpins the ftrong iilk known in India by the 
name of tufTach. The palma chriftit from the feed of which 
is exprelTed the caftor-oil, and the aloe, whofe juice produces 
the well-known drug of that name, are natives of the country, 
and are met with in abundance, as is alfo ^he Cape olive, fo 
like in habit aild appearance to the cultivated plant of Europe, 
that there can be little doubt as to the fuccefs of the latter } it is 
the more aftoniihing that this tree has not been introduced, 
fince no vegetable oil, fit for culinary ufes, has yet been dif- 
covered in the colony. For this purpofe the fefamum would 
prove a ufeful grain, lii molt of the fandy flats are found two 
varieties of the myrica cerifera^ or wax-plant, from the berries 
of which is procurable, by fimple boiling, a firm pure wax; 
and the honey-bee is everywhere wild on the heathy fides of 
the hills} but the culture of the plant and of the infe£t have 
hidierto been negledled. 

Timber for building is fcarce and expenfive, yet little pains 
have yet been taken to rear it near the town. Avenues of oak- 
trees, plantations of the white poplar, and of the ftone-pine, 
are to be feen near moft of the country houfes, and have been 
found to thrive rapidly; but the timber they produce is gene¬ 
rally fhaken and unfound. The larch, it is fuppofed, would 
be ufeful and ornamental, and thrive well. 

The native plant moft cultivated in the vicinity of the town, 
is the filver-tree, of which whole woods flretch along the bafe 
of the Table Mountain, planted folely for fuel. The comcarpuy 
another fpecies of proteoy the kreupel boom of the Dutch, is 
alfo planted along the fides of the hills ; its bark, is employed 
in tanning, and the branches for fire-wood. The grandisfloroy 
fpeciefay and melliferoy different fpecies of the fame genus, grow 
everywhere in wild luxuriance, and are colledlied for fuel, as 
are alfo the larger kinds of ericas or heaths, phyllicasy bruniasy 
polygalaSy the olea capet^Sy euclea racemofoy fophoroy and many 
oth^ arboreous plants, that grow in great abundance both 
on the hills of the peninfula, and on the fandy ifthmus that 
conne^s it with the continent. Fuel is fo fcarce, that 
a fmall cart-load of thefe plants fells in the town for, from 
five to feven dollars, or twenty to eight-and-twenty {hillings. 
In moft families, a (lave is kept exprefsly for colleding fire¬ 
wood: he goes out in the morning, afcends the fteep moun¬ 
tains, where waggons cannot approach, and returns at night 
with two fmall bundles of faggots, the produce of fix dr ei^ht 
hours* hard labour, fwinging at the ends of a bamboo carried 
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’ nctofs the flioulclcr: fome families have two and even three 
Haves employed in this manner ; and ferious apprehenfions have 
been entertained of a total deficiency of this neceffary article. 
Under this idea, refearches and experiments have been made, 
and with appearances of fuccefs, for the difeovery of coal. 

Moft of the European, and feveral of the tropical fruits, 
are introduced, and cultivated with fuccefs. In every month 
the table may be fupplled with at leaft ten different forts of 
fruit, green and dry. Oranges of two kinds, the common’ 
China and the fmall mandarin, figs, grapes, and guavas, are 
all very good ; peaches and apricots not bad, and very cheap. 
Apples, pears, pomegranates, quinces, medlars, plums, and 
cherries thrive well, and bear plentifully, but are not very 
good. Goofeberries and currants are faid to have been tried, 
but without fuccefs. The nedfarine has not been introduced. 
Rafpberries are good, but fcarce ; and ftrawberries are brought 
to market every month of the year. There are no filberts, nor ■ 
common hazel-nuts; but almonds, walnuts, and chefnuts, all 
of good quality, are plentiful j as are alfo mulberries of a large 
fize and excellent flavour. 

The market is likewife tolerably fupplied with moil of the 
.European vegetables for the table, from the farms that lie feat-’ 
tered along the eaftem fide of the peninfula, in number about 
forty or fifty. On fome of thefe farms are vineyards alfo of 
confiderable extent, producing, befides the fupply of the mar¬ 
ket with green and ripe grapes and prepared raifins, about feven 
hundred leaguers or pipes of wine a-year, each containing 154 
gallons. Of thefe from fifty to a hundred cqnfiil of a fweet 
lufeious wine, well known in England by the name of Coim 
ilantia, the produce of two farms lying clofe under the moun¬ 
tains, about midway between the two bays. The grape is the 
mufcatel; and the rich quality of the wine is in part owing to 
the fituation and foil, and partly to the care taken in the ma- 
nufa^lure. No fruit but fuch as is full ripe, no ftalks are fuf- 
fered to go under the prefs j precautions feldom taken by the 
other farmers of the Cape. 

The vineyards, gardens, and fruiteries, are divided into fmall 
fquares, and enclofed by cut hedges of oaks, quince trees, oir 
myrtles, to break off the fouth-eaft winds of fummer, which, 
from their ftrength and drynefs, are found to injure vegetation; 
but the grain is raifed on open grounds. The produce of this 
article on the peninfula is confined cluefly to barley, which, in 
this, country, is preferred to oats, for feeding horfes. None of 
the common flat-eared barley has yet been introduced ; but .that 
hexangular-kind only is known, which in fome parts of'England 
is called keerp and in others Corn is generally cultivated 
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beyond the ifthmus, and along the weftern coaft, within the 
^eat north and fouth chain of mountains. The remote 
diftrifls beyond thefe furnilh a fupply of horfes, fheep^ and 
Jx)rned cattle. 

The natural productions of the Cape peninfula, in the vege¬ 
table kingdom, are perhaps more numerous, varied, and elegant, 
than on any other fpot of equal extent in the world. Of thefe, 
by the indefatigable labours of Mr. Maflbn, His Majelly’s bo¬ 
tanic garden at Kew exhibits a choice collection ; but many 
are (till wanting to complete it. Few countries can boalt of fo 
great a variety of the bulbous-rooted plants as Southern Africa. 
In the month of September, at the clofe of the rainy fcafon, 
the plains at the feet of the Table Mountain, and on the weft 
(hore of Table Bay, called now the Green Point, exhibit a 
beautiful appearance. The frutefeent, or llirubby plants, that 
grow in wild luxuriance, fome on the hills, others in the deep 
chafms of the mountains, and others on the fandy ifthmus, 
fumifh an endlefs variety. 

The peninfula of the Cape affords but a narrow field for the 
enquiries of .the zoologift. The wooded kloofs, or clefts in the 
mountains, itill give flielter to the few remaining troops of 
wolves and hyenas, that not many years ago were very trouble- 
fome to the town. Horfes are not indigenous} but were firll 
introduced from Java, and fince from different parts of the 
world. The grizzled and the black Spaniard from South 
America, where the breed runs wild, are moft efiieemed for 
beauty, gentlenefs, and fervice. Heavy waggons are chiefly 
drawn by oxen, which are for the moft part indigenous. The 
larger kinds of birds diat hover round the fummit of the Table 
Mountain are vultures, eagles, kites, and crows, that alfift the 
wolves in cleanfing the country near the town, of a nuifance 
that is tacitly permitted by the police. Ducks, teals, and 
fnipes, are met with in winter about the pools and periodical 
lakes on the ifthmus. Turtle-doves, a thrufh called the fprew, 
and the fifcal bird, the lanius coUarist frequent the gardens near 
the town. The market is conftantly fupplied with a variety 
of £sa-fiih, caught in the bay, and everywhere along the 
eoaft. Daring the winter, whales are very plentiful in all the 
bays of Southern Africa, and give to the fifhermen a much 
eauer opportunity of taking diem than in the open fea. They 
are fmaller, and lefs valuable than thofe of the fame kind in the 
northern feas, but fuffieiently fo to have engaged .the attention 
of. a. company efiabliflied for eatrying on a' filhery in Table 
Buyib Sealsi were once plentiful on Ae roefey i^uds of Falfe 
Baiy, as is ftiU that cuiiicMis animal the penguin, forming the 
link of 6onneflk>a between the feathered and the &my- tribe. 
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Infedts of almoil every defcription abound in the fummer 
months* and particularly a fpecics of locufl:* which infeffs the 
gardens* devouring, if not kept under, every green thing that 
comes in its way. Mufquitoes, fand-Hies, lizards, and land- 
turtle abound ; fcorpions* fcolopendras, and large black fpiders, 
are among the noxious infedts ; and almoR all the fnakes of the 
country are veqomous. 

Among the moft ftupendous natural appearances in this 
place* or indeed in any other, is the eminence called the. Table 
Mountain. The name of Tai/e Land is given by feamen to 
■every hill or mountain whofe fummit prefents to the eye a line 
parallel to the horizon. The north front of the Table Moun¬ 
tain* dire£tly facing the town, is a horizontal line,, or very 
nearly fo* of about two miles in length. The bold face* that 
rifes almoft at right angles to meet this line, is fupported* as 
i,t were* by a number of projeffing buttrefles, that rife out of 
the plain* and fal} in with the front a little higher than mtdw^ 
from the bafe. Thefe* and the divifion of the front by two 
great chafms* into three parts* a curtain flanked by two baltions'* 
me firft retiring* the other proje£fing, give it the appearance of 
the ruined walls of fome gigantic fortrefs. Thefe walls rife 
above the level of Table Bay to the height of 358a feet. The 
eaft (ide* which runs oiF at right angles to ^ front* is ftili 
bolder, and has one point higher by feveral feet. The weft 
fide along the fea Ihore* is rent into deep chafms, and worn 
away into a number of pointed mafl'es. In advancing to the 
fquthward about four miles* the mountain defeends in iteps or 
terraces* the loweft of which communicates by gorges with the 
chain that extends the whole Imgth of the pcninfula. The 
-two wings of thf front, one the Devil’s Mountain, and the 
Other the Lion’s Head, make in. fa£f* with the Table, but one 
Moirntain. The depr^ations of time and the force of torrents 
having, carried away the loofer and left compa^ parts, have 
diCunited their fummits; bu( they are ftili joined’at a very con- 
fiderabie elevation above the common bafe. The height of the 
is 3315, and of the latter 216a feet. The Devil’s Moun- 
tjun is broken into irregular points t but the upper part of the 
Lion’s. Head is a Iblid maft of ftone* vound^ and faihibned 
like a worlt of art* and teftmbling very much* from fome 

f oinft pf view, the dome, of Saint Paul’s* placed t^on a h^ 
o;|ierfttuped hill. 

. To thbfe whom mete curiofii^* or the. more laudaMte defire 
of acquibuig informatipn*; isay tempt to make a vifit to- the 
fummit of the Table Mountain, the heft and readied acceft 
yil}; h% foim4 dbtefkly; np the face^ next to tiie town* The 
^ent liet a deejp. chalm that dividoa the cuftmn from 

the 
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the left baftion. The length^ of this ravine is about three^ 
fourths of a mile } the perpendicular cheeks at the foot more 
than a thoufand feet high) and the angle of afcent about forty* 
five degrees. The entrance into this ravine is grand and awful. 
The two fides, diilant at the lower part about eighty yards 
from each other, converge within a few feet at the portal, 
which opens upon the fummit, forming two lines of natural 
perfpeftive. On pafling this portal, a plain of very confidera- 
ble extent fpreads out, exhibiting a dreary waile and an infipid 
tamenefs, after quitting the bold and romantic feenery of the 
chafm. Here the adventurer may perhaps feel ftrongly difpofed* 
to aik himfelf if fuch be all the gratification he is to receive 
for having undergone fo great a fatigue in the afcent. The 
mind, however, will foon be relieved, at the recolleftion of 
tke great command. given by the elevation; and the eye, 
leaving the immediate feenery, will wander with delight round 
the whole circumference of the . horizon. On approaching the 
verge of the mountain, all the obje£ls on the plain below are 
dwindled away, to the eye of the fpe£):ator, into littlenefs and 
infignificance. The fiat-roofed houfes of Cape Town, difpofed 
into formal elumps, appear like thofe paper fabrics which 
children are accuftomed to make with cards. The fhrubbery 
on the fandy isthmus looks like dots ; and the farms and their 
inclofures, as fo many lines ; and the more finilhed parts, of a 
plan drawn on paper. On the fwampy parts of the flat fum¬ 
mit, between the mafies of rock, are growing feveral forts of 
handfome fbrubs. The cencea mucronaia, a. tall, elegant, 
fruitefeent plant, is peculiar to this fituation; as is alfo that 
fpecies of heath called the ph^odest which, with its clufters 
of white flowers, glazed with a glutinous cqating, exhibits in 
the funfhine a very beautiful appearance. Many other heaths, 
common alfo on the plains, thrive on this elevated fituation as 
well as in a milder temperature. The air on the fummit, in 
the clear weather of winter, and in the (hade, is generally 
about fifteen degrees of Fahrenheit’s fcale lower than in Cape"- 
Town. In the fummer the diflFerence is much greater, when 
that well-known appearance of the fleecy cloud, n^^ inaptly 
c&lled the tablecloth^ envelopes the fummit of the mountain. 

Both the boors and Dutch Africans are fluggiih, indolent, 
and inafkive, extremely ignorant, and indifpofed to acquir^ 
knowledge, or avsul themfelves, by art and induftry, of the lo¬ 
cal and other advantages they poflTefs. Of all the various clafles 
of original fettlera, the French refugees are confidered as the 
beff. 

The Hottentots am a poor, dejefked, harmlefs race, deficient 
in intelle^, and almoft devoid of memory. They are, for the, 
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’moft part, a wandering people, living in huts, and appear to 
have no particular leader, or any fettled notions or habits. 
Their principal food confilts of fruits or roots: they feldom eat 

animal food. It is believed that the race is rapidly decreafing. 

Another clafs of natives inhabit the colony, denominated Bof- 
gefmen, or Men of the Bullies, fo extremely favage and fero¬ 
cious, that they are deemed incapable of civilization. They 
are a diminutive race, not exceeding four feet high, go entirely 
naked, and live in the woods, carrying bows and arrows, which 
are faid to be poifoned. Their numbers are unknown. 

A third race, denominated KafFres, is in every refpeft unlike 
either the Hottentots or the Bofgcfmen. They arc a tall, robuft 
people, bordering on black : the height of the men not unfre- 
quently fix feet ten inches. They are warlike, and have fome fort 
of government, under a leader or king. They are in a ftatc of 
abfolute hoftility to every defeription of Europeans, whom they 
confider as intruders. Several treaties have been made between 
the KafFres and the Dutch, and at length the boundary of the 
KafFre land has been fixed by the great Fifli River, which is 
guarded by a military force, and a line of polls from Algoa to 
the utmofe extent of the colony, a diftance of fix to feven hun¬ 
dred Englilli miles. 

That this country will, in time, become a very confiderable 
mart for the fale of Britilh goods, is not to be doubted. Its 
produflions will alfo prove, more than they actually are, a 
fource of wealth, and a means of commerce to Great Britain. 
Already five different kinds of wine are in progrefs of cultivation, 
namely, Cape MndcirOy Stein, Port, Pontac, and Conflantia. Tlie 
firft three being dry wines, will, when improved to the fullelh 
extent, be the mod valuable as articles of confumption and ex¬ 
portation. The produdtion and perfe£lion of brandies niufl, 
follow that of wine ; raifins and figs may be cultivated to any 
extent j and every fpecies of dried fruit obtained from France, 
Spain, Italy, and the illands and countries in the Mediterranean, 
may be exported from the colony of the Cape in the greateft 
abundance. Cotton, coffee, and tobacco could be cultivated 
with great advantage. There are alfo abundant facilities 
for cilablifhing a foutliern whale fifhery, a trade in hides and 
Ikins, in elephants’ teeth, and the Ikin and flelh of the hip¬ 
popotamus. Hemp is indigenous, and, with flax, might be 
cultivated to great advantage. There are alfo ollriches, of 
which the feathers are valuable, and a great variety of medicinal 
herbs, and other natural produi^ions. 


Vot. IV. 
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SIERRA LEONE. 

Sierra Leone, fituated in Upper Guinea, is fo called bccaufc 
it is niountainous, and the mountains abound in lions: it is 
compofed of feveral ftates or kingdoms, and is well watered by 
a river of the fame name, at the mouth of which an afibciation 
of Englilh gentlemen have ellabliflied a fettlement, on land 
purchafed of the prince of the country. 

As part of the view in obtaining this pofleflion was to facili¬ 
tate the abolition of the tirade in flaves, it would have been ne- 
ceflary to offer fome details, and make fome obfervations on 
this traffic ; but it is now, with refpe^i to Great Britain and 
her colonies, entirely abolilhed by adl of parliament ; and in 
the late treaties of peace and negotiations every endeavour has 
been ufed to procure a flmilar refolution from every other mari¬ 
time power in Europe. The llatute alluded to is 47 Geo. III. 
feff. 1 • c. 36^} and it not only ena£Is the abolition of the trade, 
but provides, in terms of great ftri£lnefs, for the prevention of 
all fubterfuges or contrivances, by which the intent of the law 
might be evaded. 

. The immediate caufe of forming this fettlement arofe out of 
the circumllances attending the American war. Great num¬ 
bers of the negroes, whom the war had delivered from llavery 
on the continent of America, were fwarming in the ftreets of 
London, unemployed, and confequently a nuifance. A fociety 
of benevolent gentlemen formed themfelves into a committee 
for their relief, and fuggefted to government the propriety of 
eftablilhing them on the coaft of Africa, the native country of 
themfelves or their anceftors. Tranfports were accordingly 
appointed to carry them to Sierra Leone, where it was pro- 
pofed to fettle them, as a free and independent colony, and to 
give them a ftock of provifions, arms, and plantation tools, to 
begin the world with. Of 700 negroes who offered them- 
fclves, only 411 failed from Plymouth} the relt having deferred, 
been difeharged for mutinous behaviour, or died on board the 
tranfports by intemperance and confinement. Along with 
the negroes were Ihipped about 60 white people, moll of 
whom were women of abandoned charadler. In May, 1787, 
they arrived at their dellincd port; and Captain Thompfon, 
,the commander of the Ihip of war which convoyed them, made 
a purchafe of land from the king of the country, for their fet¬ 
tlement. But thofe negroes, perhaps originally not very fond 
of labour, had acquired fuch a habit of diffipation in their 
military fervice, which was rendered ftill more inveterate by 
their begging life in London, that not even their own pre- 
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fen’ation could induce them to work for themfelves upon the 
conftrudlion of houfes and the cultivation of ground, which 
were declared to be their own property. In 1788 Mr. Gran¬ 
ville Sharp chartered a veflel to carry out fifty negroes, and 
fupplied them with pvovifions, tools, arms, and a fum of money 
to buy live flock upon the coafl. His benevolence was difap- 
pointed, partly by the worthlefliiefs of fome of the objedls of 
it, eleven of whom deferteil before the fliip failed, and partly 
by the cruel avarice of the mailer of the veflel. But, before 
they arrived at Sierra Leone, the colony was almoft entirely 
deferted j and even the few white people fettled in it hatl 
migrated to the flave faflorics. 

In 1791, by adl of parliament, were incorporated for thirty- 
one ycari, Granville Sharp, Efquire, Samuel W . thread, Efquire, 
and a number of other benevolent gentlemen, who believed that 
the trade in Haves was an infuperable obllacle to the civilization 
and cultivation of Africa; and that if thefe objects were duly 
attended oand encouraged, Africa might foon become an in- 
exhauflible fource of raw materials, a vafl market for Britifli 
manufadlures, and the theatre of a mofl extenfive trade, 
founded upon the folid and permanent principles of reciprocal 
advantage. This fociety, under the name of the Sierra Leone 
Company, was invefted with the ufual powers, privileges and 
obligations of a joint ftock company; and the members were 
upon no account to deal in flaves, or to keep any perfon in flavery. 
The king was empowered to give the Company a grant of the 
peninfula of Sierra Leone, or a power to purchafe lands from 
the proprietors of that part of the coafl of Africa. The bound¬ 
aries are, the river Sierra Leone on the north ; the river Bunlh 
on the eaft (but its courfe is from eafl to weft according to the 
maps); the river Camaranca on the fouth; and the ocean on 
the welt. The tra£l included within thefe boundaries cannot, 
however, with any degree of propriety be called a peninfula. 
In 1792 the principal population of this colony confifled of 
1,131 free negroes, who had been fettled in Nova Scotia at the 
conclulion of the laft war ; but, finding the climate unfuitable 
to their conflitutions, had petitioned for other fettlements ; and 
they were accordingly conveyed, in fixteen veflels, at the ex- 
penfe of government, to Sierra Leone, where they arrived in 
March, 1792. Thefe, added to the black people already car¬ 
ried from London, formed a village, which got the name of 
Free-iotvn ,• and by the conftitution of the colony the white and 
the black inhabitants were entitled to enjoy equal rights and^ 
privileges. 

In 1794, the fettlement gave hopes that it might become 
flourilhing. Free-town contained two hundred houfes, fome 
of them tolerably good, difpofed in regular ftreets; the ground 
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was cleared for feveral miles from the town, and cultivated % 
and confequently the colony was rendered more healthy. Or.* 
der and indudry were eftabliflicd. The fame of the colony, and 
of their determination not to deal in flaves, was fpread through¬ 
out the continent. The king of Foulah, the fovereign of fome 
millions of people, and of a plentiful country, had fent an em- 
bafly to Sierra Leone; and, in return, two gentlemen in the 
Company’s fervice had penetrated to Teembo, his capital, 
fituated a confiderablc way up the country, where they were 
well received. Thel'e favourable profpe£ts were fuddenly re- 
verfed: a French fleet, confiding of one fhip of fifty guns and 
a number of privateers, two of which carried thirty-two guns 
each, fitted out by the flave-merchants of Bourdeaux and 
L’Orient, indigated and aflided by two Having captains, W'hofe 
crimes had made them fly from England and America, arrived 
in the harbour (September 28th), took all the veflbls belonging 
to the Company, dedroyed the public buildings, and plundered 
all the property on fhore. After doing all the mifehief they 
could at Sierra Leone, they failed along the coad, and plun¬ 
dered fome of the Britifh flave fa£lories. The French Govern¬ 
ment had promifed that Sierra Leone fhould be exempted from 
the ravages of the war: but it might be expe£l:ed that a fettle- 
ment, edabliflied for the exprefs purpofe of annihilating the flave 
trade, could not efcape the pointed vengeance of flave-mer¬ 
chants, as foon as the laws, or cudoms of war, lliould put the 
power of conducing hodilo enterprifes into private hands. 
From this difader, however, they feem fpeedily to have re¬ 
covered ; but the undertaking, on the whole, has not contri¬ 
buted^ materially to the extenfion of trade, the advance of na¬ 
tional profperity, or the civilization of Africa. The fettlement 
is now dated to contain 28 white and 1899 perfons of colour, 
and to have 1500 acres of land cultivated for provifions only. 

Bulam. It fhould not be omitted, that the Sierra Leone 
Company were not the only alibciation formed for the purpofe 
of introducing cultivation and fair commerce among the na¬ 
tives of Africa. About the end of the year 1791 a num¬ 
ber of gentlemen formed themfelves into a fociety (without any 
z€t of incorporation, or any proteflion from Government) for 
edablidiing a colony on JJulama, a fertile ifland, at the mouth 
of the Rio Grande, and near to feme other great navigable 
rivers, or, failing that, upon fome other ifland or didri£t on the 
coad of Africa, for the purpofe of cultivating the tropical 
nrodu£kions by the hired labour of the free natives of the ad- 
^cent country. Above two hundred intended fettlers failed iii 
three velTels ; and, after an unfortunate Ikirmifh with the na¬ 
tives, owing to the want of an interpreter, wherein fome lives 
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were loft, they purchafed the ifland and a part of tin? adjacent 
main land, which they fet about clearing and planting : but, by 
a combination of misfortunea, the colony dwindled away, and, 
in the end of the year 1793, Mr. Beaver, a lieutenant in the 
navy, after having, with great fpirit and unremitting perfe- 
verance, kept together the fmall defponding remains of the 
colony till then, and having baffled the repeated attempts of a 
treacherous neighbouring prince to furpril'' him, was obliged 
to abandon the fruits of his labours. Such was the event of 
an attempt to cftablifti a colony, which certainly polleflcd many 
of the advantages, and was exempted from many of the difad- 
vantages, ufually attending fuch undertakings. 


SENEGAL, GOREE, &c. 

Sen'Egai.. This ifland, fituated in the river fo called, is about' 
one mile and a quarter in length, from north to fouth, and 
almoft half a mils in breadth, from eaft to weft. It is com- 
pofed of a bed of loofe fand, productive of nothing but what 
is forced by art and the richeft manure. It is of value folely 
for the purpofes of trade. The population is faid to confilt of 
600 white and 3400 perfons of colour. 

Gorge. This is a fmall ifland in the Atlantic, near the 
coaft: of Africa, about two miles in circumference, within a 
cannon Ihot of the (liore- Notwithftanding its fituation, the 
air is faid to be cool and temperate all the year round, and the 
inhabitants refrefhed by alternate breezes from the land and 
fea. Befide the multitude of furrounding rocks, that render 
it almoft inacceflible, except at mo particular bays, it has a 
fort with works, which renders it a place of great ftrength. 
Springs have been difeovered, the gardens have been planted 
with excellent fruit-trees, all kinds of vegetables have been 
railed in great abundance, and from a fmall, barren, and de- 
fpicable ifland, it is made one of the fafeft and pleafantefl; 
Icttlements in Africa. It is inhabited by 50 white and 3000 
people of colour. 


^^AMERiCA. 

The reparation of the United States of North America from- 
Great Britain, effeded by arms, confirmed by treaty, anjJ 
eilabliihed by time, renders it unnecelTary, in this work, to. 
trace the rife and progrefs of thofe provinces. The account 
therefore to be given of the Britifh empire in this quarter of- 
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tlie world will arrange itfelf under the following heads 
I ft. Pofleflions on the continent of North America, with the 
iflands immediately annexed ; 2d. The fettlement at Honduras 
in the gulf of Mexico : 3d. The Weft Indies, beginning 

■with the Bahamas, proceeding to Jamaica, the Virgin Iflands, 
the Leeward and Windward Charibbee Iflands, down to Trini¬ 
dad : and, 4th. Pofleflions on the continent of South America, 
with the dependent ifles. 


CONTINENT OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Under the general name of Britifh America, is comprehended 
the vaft extent of country, bounded fouth by the United 
States of America and the Atlantic Ocean ; eaft by the fame 
ocean -and Davis’s Straights, which divide it from Greenland j 
extending north to the northern limits of Hudfun’s Bay Char¬ 
ter ; and weft ward indefinitely: lying between 42" 30' and 
70" north latitude} and between 50° and 96” weft longitude 
f^rom Greenwich. 

Britifh America is divided into four provinces, viz. i. Up¬ 
per Canada } 2. Lower Canada, to which arc annexed New 
Britain, or the country lying round Hudfon Bay and the ifland 
of Cape Breton; 3. New Brunfwick; 4- Nova Scotia, to 
which is annexed the ifland of St. John. Befide thefe, there is 
the ifland of Newfoundland. 

Canada The province of Canada, otherwife called Que¬ 
bec, after having been long in the pofTefiion of the French, was 
wrefled from them by Great Britain in 1759, and finally 
ceded to the conquerors by the definitive treaty in 1763. It 
is bounded on the north by Hudfon’s Bay, Eaft Main, and 
Labrador; on the eaft by Labrador, the bay of St. Lawrence, 
and New Brunfwick; on the fouth by the United States ; and 
on the weft by Lake Winnipeg and parts of America hi- 
thefto imperfeftly deferibed. It is computed to extend from 
the gulf of St Lawrence and ifle of Anticofti in the eaft, to 
the L-ake of Winnipeg in the weft, 33 degrees, or about 2000 
geographical miles : the breadth from the Lake of Erie in the 
fouth may extend at leaft to N. lat. 49**, comprehending 6 
degrees, or 360 geographical miles. Q*^hbrs make its extent 
much more cunfiderablc toward the north, and eftimate it at 
500 miles. Its mean breadth is not above 200. 

Upper Canada. The old province of Quebec was divided 
into two provinces, diftinguifhed by the names of Upper and 
Lower Canada, by an a£l; of parliament paflTed in die 31ft 
year of His Majefty’s reign. Tbe line of diviflon ccunmences 
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at a done boundary on the north bank of Lake St. Francis, ar 
the Cove weft of Point au Boditf in the limit between the 
townihip of Lancafter, and the feignory of New Longueil; 
running in the dire£lion of north thirty-four degrees weft, to 
the wefternmoft angle of the faid feignory of New Longueil; 
then along the north-weftern boundary of the feignory of 
Vaudreuil, running north twenty-five degrees eaft, until it' 
ftrikes the Ottawas river. It afeends that river, into the Lake 
Tomifeanning, and from the head of the faid lake, proceeds 
by a lino drawn due north,, until it ftrikes the boundary line of 
Hudfon’s Bay ; including all the territory to the weftward and 
fouthward of the faid line, to the utmoft extent of the country 
diftinguilhed by the name of Canada. The province of Upper 
Canada is bounded to the eaft ward by the United States of 
America that is,, by a line from the forty-fifth degree of 
north latitude along the middle of the river Iroquois, or Cata- 
raqui, into Lake Chitario: through die middle of this iikewife, 
until it ftrikes the communication by water between- that lake 
and Lake Erie \ thence along the middle of the communication 
into Lake Erie, through the middle of that lake, until it arrives 
at the water communication between it and Lake Huron;- 
thence again through the middle of Lake Huron, to the water-' 
communication between it and Lake Superior; thence through' 
Lake Superior northward, to the ides Royale and Philipeaux»> 
to the Long Lake, and the water communication between if 
and the Lake of the Woods ; thence through that lake to the- 
moft north-weftern point thereof, and from thence in a due 
weft line to the river Miffiflippi. To the weftward, and to the 
northward), weft of the Miinifippi, its boundaries are indefinite, 
the northern limits of Louifiana not being thoroughly known.. 
To the northward it is bounded by Hudfon’s Bay, as fettled by the 
treaty of Utrecht, in the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude,, 
extending weft indefinitely. The province is divided into 
eight diftrifts. i. The eaftern, embracing the counties of 
Glengary, Stormont, Dundas, Prefcot, and Ruflell. 2. Dif— 
tri£t of Johnftown, embracing the comities of Grenville, Leeds, 
and Carleton. 3, The midl-and diftti£l:, embracing the coun¬ 
ties of Frontenac, the incorporated counties of Lenox and 
Addington, Haftings, and Prince Edward ;. with all that tra£fc 
of country which lies’ between the diftri£f of Johnftown, and 
a line drawn north fixteen degrees weft from the north-weft 
angle of the townihip of Rawdon, until it interfefVs the 
northern limits of the province ; together with all the iflands 
in .the Ottawas river, wholly or in greater part oppofite thereto.. 
4. The diftrifJ:. of Newcaftle, embracing the counties of 
Northumberland and Durham, with all the land behind them,; 
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confined within their extreme boundaries, produced nortli. 
fixteen degrees weft, until they interfe£l: the northern- limits 
of the province. 5. The home diftrid, comprehending the 
counties of York and Limcoe. 6 . The diftrift of Niagara, 
embracing the counties of Lincoln and Haldimand, with fuch 
of the illands lying in the river Niagara or Lake Erie as are 
wholly or in greater part adjacent thereto j together with 
the beach at the head of Lake Ontario, between the outlet of 
Burlington Bay and the townlhip of Saltfleet, together with 
the promontory between Burlington Bay and Coofe’s Paradifo. 

7. The diftrift of London ; comprehending the counties of 
Norfolk, Oxford, and Middlefex, with fo much of the province 
as lies to the weftward of the home diftri£t, and the diftri£l: 
of Niagara, to the fouthv/ard of Lake Huron, and between 
tliem and a line drawn due north, from a fixed bound-ary 
(where the eafternmoft limit of the townfhip of Oxford in- 
terfe£ls the river Thames), till it arrives at Lake Huron. 

8. The wellern diftrifl i comprehending the counties of Eflex 
and Kent, together with fo much of the province as is not 
included within any other diftrifl: thereof. Thefe diftritfts 
are divided into twenty-three counties j namely, Glengary, 
Stormont, Prcfcot, Rufiell, Dundas, Grenvijle, Leeds, Carle- 
ton, Frontenac, incorporated counties of Lenox and Addington, 
Haftings, Prince Edward, Northumberland, Durham, York 
(confifting of two ridings), Haldimand, Norfolk, Oxford, Mid~ 
dlcfcx, Kent, and Eflex. 

The principal towns are Kiiigfton, York, and Niagara. 
Kingfion is neat, and tolerably well built, at the head of the 
river Saint Lawrence, on the north fhore. It occupies the lite 
of Old Fort Frontenac ; it was laid out in the year 1784, and 
has a barrack, an hofpital, church, and feveral refpeftable 
houfes, a gaol, and a court-houfe. A cove near the town 
affords a good harbour for fiiipping. Large veflels feldom go 
below Kingfton, though the river is navigable feventy or eighty 
miles further: the reafon is, that the channel is too narrow to 
admit of return with a tolerably fair wind. Torh^ the feat of 
government, is fituated within an excellent harbour of the fame 
name, made by a long pcninfula, which embraces a bafon of 
water fufficiently large to contain a confiderablc fleet. Veflels 
may ride fafely at its entrance during the winter. On the ex¬ 
tremity of the peninfula, which is called Gibraltar Point, are 
erected commodious block-houfes and ftores, commanding the 
entrance to the harbour. On the main land, oppofite the point, 
is the garrifon, fituated on another point, made by the harbour 
and a fmall rivulet, which, being improved by iluices, affords 
an eafy accefs for boats to go up to the ftores. The barracks 
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being built on a knollj are well fituated for health, and 
command a delightful profpefl: of the lake to the weft, and 
the harbour to the eaft. The Government Houfe has a 
ftriking appearance. Thifere are public buildings, where the 
Legiflative Council, Houfe of Aflembly, and Courts of Law 
ft. The gaol is a tolerable building, .ind in a healthy /ituaticn. 
The town is not large, but well furniflied with every neceflary 
convenience ; and the market is well fupplied. The ftreets 
are tolerably uniform, and exhibit a handfome profpe£l from 
the lake. Niagara, formerly called Newark, ftands at the 
north-eaft angle of the county of Lincoln, nearly oppofite to 
the fort of that name, at the entrance of Niagara river j the 
weftern point, which forms the mouth of the river, is called 
MifTalTague point. It is a handfome town, of about a mile 
fquare, and its ftreets at right angles. Here is a gaol and 
court-houfe, originally built for the home diftrifl ; and near to 
it, on the heights above Navy Hall, is Fort George, where 
there are quarters for nearly a- regiment of foldiers. The 
firft parliament of Upper Canada met here, but lince York 
has been made the feat of government, of courfe the legiflative 
council and aflembly meet there. 

Lowek Canada. This, which is the more wealthy and 
populous of the two divifions, lies on both Tides the livej: 
St. Lawrence. In this divifion arc contained Quebec, Mont¬ 
real, and Trois Riviere.s. 

Quebec. This city, the capital, not only of Lower Ca¬ 
nada, but of all Britifti America, is fltuated at the confluence of 
the rivers St. Lawrence and St. Charles, or the Little River, 
about 320 miles from the fea. It is built on a rock, which is 
partly of marble and partly of flate. At the time when the 
city was founded, in 1608, the tide, it is faid, reached the foot 
of the rock; but fince that time the river has funk fo far, 
that a large fpot of ground is left dry, and on this a large 
fuburb, ftyled the Lower Town, is built. It ftands at the foot 
of a rocky precipice, about forty-eight feet high. The houfes 
in the lower town, (as alfq thofe in the upper,) are of ftone, 
ftrong and well built, and chiefly inhabited by merchants, 
being conveniently near their bufinefs. The fortifications are 
extenfive, but irregular. The natural fituation of the town 
renders its defence eafy. If attacked by ftiips in the river, their 
guns cannot injure the works in the upper town,though the (hips 
themfelves would be liable to great injury from the cannon 
and bombs of thefe elevated ramparts. The lower town is de¬ 
fended by a platform flanked with two baftions, which at 
high water and fpring tides are almoft level with the furface. 
A little above the baftion, to the right, is a half baft ion, cut 
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out of the rock j a little higher, a large battery ; and higher 
ftill, a fquare fort, the moft regular of all the fortifications, 
an<l in which the governor refides. The paflages which form 
a communication between thefe works are extremely rugged. 
The rock which feparates the upper from the lower town, 
extends, with a bold and fteep front a confiderable difiance 
weftward, along the river St. Lawrence. The lower town is 
well fupplled with water, which is fometimes fcarce in the 
upper town. 

Montreal. This city, the fecond in Lower Canada, Hands 
on an illand in the river St. Lawrence, which is ten leagues in 
length and four in breadth, and has its name from a high 
mountain about the middle of it, which it I'cems to overlook 
like a monarch from his throne j hence the French call it Mont¬ 
real, or Royal Mountain. While the French had podeflion of 
Canada, both the city and illand of Montreal belonged to pri¬ 
vate proprietors, who had improved them fo well, that the 
whole ifland had become a delightful fpot, and produced every 
thing that could adminiftev to the convenience of life. The city, 
around which is a very good wall built in the time of Louis XIV., 
forms an oblong fquare, divided by regular and well-formed 
fireets, and, when taken by the Britifli, the houfes were built 
in a very handfomc manner, and every houfe might be 
feen at one view from the harbour, or from the fouth fide of 
the river, as the hill on the fide on which the town ftands de¬ 
clines gradually toward the water. Montreal contains about 
600 houfes, lew of them elegant, and, fince 1760, it has 
fuffered much from fire. The river St. Lawrence is about 
three miles wide at Montreal. There is an illand near the 
middle of the river oppofite the city, at the lower end of which 
is a mill with eight pair of fiones, all kept in motion at the 
fame time by one wheel. The works are faid to have colt 
11,000/. fterling. A large mound of Hone, built out into the 
river, ftops a fufficiency of water to keep the mill in continual 
motion; and, what is very curious, at the end of this mound 
or dam veflels pafs againit the fiream while the mill is in 
motion. Perhaps there is not another mill of the kind in the 
world. 

Trois Rivieres. This town was fettled by the French in 
1610, and is fo called from the junction of three waters a little 
below the town, where they fall into the river St. Lawrence. 
The town ftands on the northern bank of the St. Lawrence, at 
Aat part of the river called Lake St. Pierre. It is but thinly 
inhabited, but commodioufly placed for the fur trade, and was 
formerly tl^ feat pf the French governmentf and the grand 
mart to which the natives reforted. It is pleafimtly fituated in 
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a fertile country, about 50 miles fouth-wclt of Quebec. The 
inhabitants are moftly rich, and have elegant well-furnilhed 
houfes, and the country round wears a line appearance. 

Waters. The principal rivers in Canada are the St. Law> 
renceiUtawas, Montreal, Defpaires, Detroit, Saguenay, Holland, 
Matchedalh, Niagara; and there are many others. The lakes 
are of prodigious magnitude, refembling inland feas. Among 
them may be remembered lakes Champlain, Superior and Ih'- 
ferior, Ontario, Erie, and Simeoe. Thefe are but a few out 
of innumerable names, as a great number of rivers fall into 
every one of the lakes. The magnitude of thefe flieets of 
water may be conceived when it is ftated that Lake Superior is 
1500 miles in circumference; that Champlain covers 500,000 
acres ; and that of Lake Ontario 2,390,000 acres are within the 
United States, befide as large a portion in the Britifh territory. 
Each of the lakes has a great many iflands, fome of which are 
inhabited, and, where neceflary, fortified. They produce 
abundance of delicious fifli, many fpecies of which are unknown 
in Europe. 

Falls of Niagara. Omitting particular deferiptions of 
thefe waters, which from their famenefs muft be uninterelling, 
it is yet confidered proper to extraft an account of one of the 
greatell wonders of nature, the falls of Niagara. The river 
Niagara connefts the north-caft. end of Lake Erie with Lake 
Ontario, is about thirty miles in length from Fort Erie to 
Niagara fort, and forms a part of the boundary between the 
United States and Upper Canada. It receives Chippeway, or 
Welland River, from tlie weft, and Tonewanto Creek from the 
eaft, and embofoms Great and Navy iilands. Fort Sluiher 
Hands on the eaft fiile near Navy Illandi The^/Zr are oppofite 
Fort Sluiher, about feven or eight miles fouth of Lake Ontario, 
and form the greatell curiofity which this, or indeed any other 
country, affords. In order to have a tolerable idea of this llu- 
pendous catara£l, it will be neceifary to conceive that part of 
the country in which Lake Erie is fituated, to be elevated above 
that which contains Lake Ontario, about 300 feet; the Hope 
which feparates the upper from the lower country is generally 
very fteep, and in many places almoll perpendicular; it is formed 
by h orizontal llrata of Hone, great part of which is limellone. 
The Hope may be traced by the north fide of lake Ontario, near 
the bay of Torento, round the well end of the lake; thence 
the dire£lion is generally eaft. Between Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie it crofles the llrait of Niagara and the Gennellee River, 
after which it becomes loft in the country toward Seneca Lake. 
It is to this ftope ihe country is indebted both for the catara^ 
of Niagara and the great fans of Glennellee. The cataracl of 
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Niagara, fome have fuppofed, was formerly at the northern' 
fide of the flope, near the landing, and that from the great 
length of time and the quantity of water, and difiance which it 
falls, the folid ftonc is worn away for about fcvcn miles up 
toward liake Eric, and a chafm is formed which no perfon can 
approach witliout terror. Down this chafm the water rufhes 

with a mod altonifliing noife and velocity after it makes the 
great pitch. The river is about 742 yards wide at the falls. 
The perpendicular pitch of this vaft body of water produces a 
found that is frequently heard at the diftance of twenty miles, 
and in a clear day and fair wind, forty, and even fifty miles. 
A perceptible tremulous motion in the earth is felt for feveral 
rods round. A heavy cloud or fog is confiantly afeending 
from the falls, in which rainbows may always be feen when 
the fun ihines. This fog or fpray, in the ■wdnter fcafon, falls 
upon the neighbouring trees, Where it congeals and produces a 
mofi beautiful cryftalline appearance. It is conjedured that 
tlxe water mufi fall at lead fixty-five feet in the chafm ; the 
perpendicular pitch at the catara^ is 150 feet; other accounts 
fay only 137 feet: to thefe add 58 feet which the water falls the 
lafi half-mile immediately above the falls, and we have 273 
feet, which the water falls in the difiance of feven miles and a 
half. Animals fwimming near the rapids above the great 
cataraff are inftantly hurried to definition. Jufi below the 
great pitch the water and foam may be feen pulled up in large 
fphcrical figures; they burfi at the top, and pi'ojet a column 
of the fpray to a prodigious height, and then fubfide, and are 
fucceeded by others which burfi in like manner. This appear¬ 
ance is mofi remarkable about half way between the ifland that 
divides the falls and the wefi fide of the ftrait, where the largeft 
column of water defeends. The defeent into the chafm of this 
ftupendous cataratt is very difficult, on account of the great 
height of the banks ; but when once a perfon has dcfcended,^hc 
may go up to the foot of the falls, and take ffielter behind the 
defccndiiig column of water, between that and the precipice, 
where there is a fpacc fulHcient to contain feveral people in 
perfect fafety, and where converfation may be held without 
interruption from the noife, which is lefs here than at a coh- 
fidcrable difiance. 

Soil, Climate, and Productions. The cafiern part of 
Lower Canada, between Quebec and the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
is mountainous; and a few fcattered mountains alfo occur 
between Quebec and the mouth of the river Utawas ; but higher 
up tlie river St. Lawrence the face of the country is flat. The 
foil confifts principally of a loofe dark-coloured earth, ten or 
twelve inches deep, lying on a bed of cold clay. This thin 
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‘4noal(l, however, is very fertile, aiul yields plentiful crops, 
although it is Worked every year. The manure chiefly ufed, 
iince the praffice of manuring has been introduced, is marie, 
-which is found in great quantities in many places along the 
(liores of the river St. Lawrence. The foil of Lower Canada 
is peculiarly adapted to the growth of fmall grain. Tobacco 
alfo thrives well in it; but the culture is neglected, except for 
private ufe; and- more than half of what is ufed is imported. 
The fnufF produced from the Canadian tobacco is held in great 
cftimation. Culinary vegetables arrive at great pcrfeftion in 
Canada, which is alfo the cafe with moft of the European 
fruits- The currants, goofeberrics, and rafpberries are very 
fine i the latter are indigenous, and are found very abundantly 
in the woods. A kind of vine is alfo indigenous, but the grapes 
produced by it in its uncultivated itate are very poor and four, 
and not much larger than fine currants. In the foreft there is a 
great variety of trees j fuch as beech, oak, elm, alh, pine, 
fycamore, chefnut, and walnut; and the fugar maple-tree is 
found in almoll every part of the country. Of this tree there 
are two kinds; the one called the fwamp-maplc, being gene¬ 
rally found on low lands ; and the other the mountain, or curled 
maple, from its growing upon high dry ground, and from the 
grain of its wood being beautifully variegated with little llripcs 
.and curls. The former yields more fap than the latter, but its 
fap affords lefs fugar. 

The air of Lower Canada i.s very pure, anti the climate un¬ 
commonly falubrious, except in the weffern parts of the pro¬ 
vince, high up the river St. Lawrence. From Montreal down¬ 
wards the climate very much rcfembles that of the Hates of 
New England. This difference of falubrity in the two parts of 
the province is aferibed to the different afpefts of the country; 
to the eaft, Lower Canada, like New England, is mount-ainous, 
but to the well it is an extended ffat. The extremes of heat 
and cold are amazing ; Fahrenheit’s thermometer, in the months 
of July and Augult, rifing to 96“, while in winter, the mer¬ 
cury generally freezes. The tranfitions from heat to cold are 
lefs fudden, and of courfe lefs injurious to the conftitution, in 
Canada than in the United States, and the feafons are much 
more regular. The fnow begins to fall in November ; which 
is the moft unpleafant, cold, and gloomy part of the year ; but 
in December the clouds are generally difperfed, the froft fets 
in, and the fley afliimes a bright hue, continuing for weeks 
without a fingle cloud. The greateft degree of cold occurs in 
January; and it is fometimes fo intenfe, as to endanger a perfon 
who is expofed to it, being froft bitten; but the coldeft days 
have intervals of warm weather, 'rhe winter is the feafon of 
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general amufemenC; and the Canadians tranfport themfdves 
over the fnow by means of their carioles and fledges* each of 
'which holds two perlbns and a driver, and is ufu^tlly drawn by 
one horfe, with aftoniihing fpeed as well as great pi -afure In 
May the thaw comes on very fuddenly, and, in its progrofs, the 
ice in the river St. Laurence burfts with the noife of a cannon, 
and pafles toward the fea with a tremendous rapidity and 
violence. As foon as the winter terminates, the rapidity of 
vegetation is adonifliing. Spring has fcarcely appeared before 
it is fucceeded by fummer. In a few days the Belas are clothed 
with the richeft verdure, and the trees regain their foliage. 
The grain fown in May aiFords a rich harveft by the latter end 
of July. 

GovERNMENf. By the a€t of the 31ft; Geo. III. already 
mentioned, the executive power in each province was veiled in 
the governor ; and a legiflative council, ami an aflembly, were 
appointed for each of the provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, having power to make laws with the confenr of the 
governor; but the king may declare his diflent at any time 
within two years after the bills are received, in which cafe they 
become void. The legiflative council of Lower Canada confifts 
of fifteen members; that of Upper Canada of feven. They 
are fummoned by the governor under the King's authority, and 
appointed for life, unlefs they forfeit their office by an abfence 
of four years, or by fwearing allegiance to any foreign power. 
The affembly of Lower Canada confifts of fifty members, and 
that of Upper Canada of fixteen ; and they are chofen by the 
freeholders in the towns and diftri£ls. The affembly is not to 
continue longer than four years, but it may be diffolved fooner; 
and the governor is bound to convene it at lead once in each 
year. The governor, together with fuch of the executive 
council as fhall be appointed by the king for the affairs of each 
province, are a court of civil jurtfdidlion for hearing and 
determining appeals; fubjedl, however, to fuch appeals from 
their fentence as exifted before the ftatute. All lands in Upper 
Canada are granted in free and common focage; and alfo in 
Lower Canada, when the grantee {hail defire it, fubjedl, never- 
thelefs, to alterations by an a£l of the legiflature; and the 
prefent fyftem of judicature in each province was eftablifbed 
by the Quebec bill of 1774. But whilft the French laws were 
CufFered by the Quebec bill to exift, in order to conciliate the 
affcflions of the French inhabitants, who were attached to 
them, although the abolition of thefe laws would l^e favourable 
to the interefts of civil liberty, the criminal law of England 
was happily eftabliflied through every part of the country. 
The whole of Britifti America, Canada included, is fuperin- 
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tended by an officer Ityled Governor-general of the four Britifh 
provinces in North America, who, befides other powers which 
he poflefles, is commander in chief of all the Britifh troops in 
the four provinces, and the governments attached to them, and 
Newfoundland. Each of the provinces has a Lieutenant- 
governor, who, in the abfence of the Governor-general, is in- 
vefled with all the powers requifite to a chief magiftrate. 

Religion. Every form of religion is completely tolerated 
in both provinces } but the Roman Catholic religion is that of 
a great majority of the inhabitants; and by the Quebec bill of 
1774, ecclefiaftics of that perfuafion are legally empowered to 
recover all the dues, which, before that period, they Mrere ac- 
cuflomed to receive, as well as tithes, from the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants; neverthelefs, they cannot exa£t; any dues or tithes 
from Proteftants, or from lands held by Proteftants ; although 
fuch lands might formerly have been fubje£led to dues and 
tithes for the fupport of the Roman Catholic church. Thefe 
dues and tithes are, however, ftiil to be paid to perfons ap¬ 
pointed by the governor and referred in the hands of His 
Majefty’s receiver-general, for the fupport of the Proteftant 
clergy a£lually refiding in the province. By the a£k of 1791 
it was alfo ordained, that the governor fhould allot out of all 
lands belonging to the crown, granted after that periotl, one- 
feventh for the benefit of the Proteftant clergy, to be folely 
applicable to their ufe; and it is required that all fuch allot¬ 
ments fhould be particularly fpecified in every grant of wafte 
lands i otherwife the grant is void. The governor, with the 
advice of the executive council, is authorized to conftitute par- 
fonages or rectories, and to endow them out of thefe appro¬ 
priations, and to prefent incumbents to them, ordained according 
to the rites of the church of England. The clergy of this 
church, in both provinces, conCft at prcfcnt only of twelve 
perfons, including the bifhop of Quebec; whereas thofe of the 
church of Rome amount to 120, viz. a bifhop, three vicars- 
general, and ii 6 curates and miffionaries, all of whom are 
refident in the lower province, except five curates and mifiion.^ 
aries. The number of the diflenting clergy, in both provinces, 
is confiderably fmaller than that of the clergy of the church of 
England. 

Population. Mr. Colquhoun eftimates the population of 
thefe provinces at 300,000, cxclufive, it is prefumed, of the 
native Indians, who are perfeAly free and independent. The 
French is ftiil the general language, the Englifli being confined 
to the Britifh fettlers. 

. Commerce. The imports into Canada confift of earthen¬ 
ware, hard-ware, and houfchold furniture, various articles of 
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woollcti} linen, and cotton haberdaftiery, hofiery, ftationerv, 
leather, and its manufactures, grocery, wines, fpirits. Weft 
Indian produce, cordage of every defcription, and the coarfe 
manufadlures of iron. Some domeftic manufactures of linen 
and of coarfe woollen cloths are carried on in moft parts 
of Canada ; but the greater part of thefe articles is fupplied by 
Great Britain. The exports from Canada conliit of wheat, 
flour, bifcuit, timber, ftaves, and lumber of various kinds, dried 
filh, oil, ginfeng, and various medicinal drugs, but principally 
of furs and peltries. 

New Britain. The country lying round Hudfon’s Bay, or 
the country of the Efquimaux, comprehending l^abrador, New 
North and South Wales, has obtained the general name of 
New Britain, and is attached to the Government of Lower 
Canada. About I57<5, Frobilher difeovered the main of New 
Britain, or Terra de Labrador, and thofc (traits to which he 
has given his name. In 1585, John Davis failed from Portf- 
mouth, and viewed that and the more northern coafts; but he 
feems never to have entered the bay. Hudfon made three 
voyages on the fame adventure; the firft in 1607, the fccond in 
t6o8, and his third and laft in 1610. This bold and judicious 
navigator entered the (traits that led into the bay known by 
his name, coafted a great part of it, and penetrated to eighty 
degrees and a half into the heart of the Frozen Zone. His 
ardour for difeovery not being abated by the dilHculties he 
(Iruggled with in this empire of winter, and world of (rod and 
(now, he ftayed here until the enfuing fpring, and prepared, in 
the beginning of i6ii,to purfue his difeoveries ; but his crew, 
who fulFered equal hard(hips, without the fame fpirit to fupport 
them, mutinied, feized upon him and feven of thnfc who were 
moft faithful to him, and committed them to the fury of the 
icy feas in an open boat. Hudfon and his companions were 
either fwallowed up by the waves, or, gaining the inhofpitable 
coaft, were deftroyed by the favages ; but the (hip, and the reft 
of the men returned home. Although the adventurers failed in 
the original purpofe for which they navigated Hudfon’s Bay, 
yet, the projeCf, even in its failure, has been of great advantage 
to England. The vaft countries which furround Hudfon’s 
Bay, abound with animals, whofe fur and (kins are excellent, 
and the trade is confided to a chartered company. 

The principal rivers which water this country are the Wager, 
Monk, Seal, Pockerekelko, Churchill, Nelfon, Hayes, New Se¬ 
vern, Albany, and Moofe rivers, all which empty into Hudfon’s 
and James’s Bay, from the weft and fouth. The mouths of all 
the rivers are filled with (hoals, except Churchill’s, in which 
the largeft (hips may lie ; but ten miles higher the channel is ob- 
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ftruflcd by fand banks. All the rivers, as far as they have been 
explored, are full of rapids and catara^s, from ten to fixty 
feet perpendicular. Down thefe rivers the Indian traders find 
a quick paiTage ; but their return is a labour of many months. 
All the land is dreary, barren, and inhofpitable. 

A fuperintendant of trade, appointed by the Governor-general 
of the four Britifli provinces, and refponfible to him, refides at 
Labrador. The Company have feveral forts, viz. Prince of 
Wales Fort, Churchill River, Nelfon, New Severn, and Albany, 
on the weft fide of the bay. The refidents are one hundred 
and forty-fix. 

Hudfon's Bay is about 300 leagues wide from north to fbuth. 
The eaftem boundary of the bay is Terra de Labrador} the 
northern part has a ftraight coaft, facing the bay, guarded with 
a line of ifles innumerable. A vaft bay, called the Archiwin- 
nipy Sea, lies within it, and opens into Hudfon’s Bay, by means 
of Gulf Hazard, through which the Beluga whales pafs in great 
numbers. The entrance of the bay from the Atlantic Ocean, 
after leaving to the north Cape Farewell, and Davis’s Straits, 
is between Refolution Ifles on .the north, and Button’s Ifles on 
the Labrador coaft, to the fouth, forming the oaftern extremity 
of Hudfon’s Straits. 

Hudfon's Bay. Company. This aflbeiation was chartered in 
1670 : it has a governor, a deputy-governor, and a com¬ 
mittee. It^ trade is carried on by three (hips: its exports 
amount to 16,000/.; which produce returns, chiefly in beaver 
Ikins and rich furs, to the value of 29,000/.; yielding to go¬ 
vernment a clear revenue of 3,734/. This includes the fifiiery 
in Hudfon’s Bay. The fkins and furs procured .by this trade, 
when manufaflured, afford articles for trading with many 
nations of Europe to great advantage. 

In 1782, two of the fmall fettlements, called Fort Prince of 
Wales, and Fort York, were invaded by a French armament, 
confining of one (hip of 74 guns (the only Ibip of the line that 
ever was in Hudfon’s Bay) and two frigates of 36 guns each, 
with 250 foldiers, 40 artillery-men, cannons, and mortars, and 
commanded by M. de la Peroufe, who was afterward loft in a 
voyage of difeovery in the South Sea. Againft fo formidable an 
attack the Company’s few fervants had no defence, and con- 
fequently^ fubmitted at diferetion. M. de la Peroufe, accord¬ 
ing to his orders, demolilhed the forts, whereby the Company 
loft property to the amount, as is faid, of .500,000/.; he then 
retired, having firft humanely landed arms and provifions for 
the defence and fupport of fome of the Company’s fervants, 
who had fled into the woods on his approach. 
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New Brunswick. This fettlcment is bounded.weft by the 
dillrif): pf Maine, from which it is (eparated by the river 
St. Croix, and a line drawn due north from its fource to the 
Canada line j north by the fouthern boundary of the province 
of Lower Canada, until it touches the fea^fhore at the weftem 
extremity of Chaleur Bay ; then following the various windings 
of the fea-fhore to the Bay of Verte, in the Straits of Northum> 
berland ; on tlie fouth-eaft it is divided from Nova Scotia by 
the fcveral windings of the Miiliquaih river, from its conflu' 
cnce with Beau Bafon (at the head of Chegne£lo Channel) to 
its main fource; and from thence by a due eaft line to the Bay 
of Verte. The northern fliores of the Bay of Fundy conftitute 
the remainder of tlie foutliern boundary. All iflands included 
in the above limits belong to this province, which is about 260 
miles long and 170 broad. The coail is indented with numerous 
bays and commodious harbours ; the chief are Chaleur, Mer- 
rimichi, Verte, which laft is feparated from the Bay of Fundy 
by a narrow ifthmus of about eighteen miles wide; Bay of 
Fundy, which extends fifty leagues into the country; Cneg- 
neGto Bay, at the head of the Bay of Fundy ; FaiTamaquoddy 
Bay, bordering upon the diftrifk of Maine. At the entrance of 
this bay is an ifland granted to feveral gentlemen in Liverpool, 
who named it Campo Bello, and at a very confiderable expence 
attempted to form a fettlement, but failed. The chief rivers 
are St. John’s, Merrimichi, Petit>codiac, Memramcook, Rifti* 
gouebe, and Nipifiguit. There are numerous ifltes, as yet 
without names. Grand Lake, near St. John’s River, is thirty 
miles long, and eight or ten broad; and in fome places forty 
fathoms deep. 

The principal towns arc St. John’s, St. Anne’s, which is the 
feat of government, and Frederick’s Town. The population is 
ellimated at 60,000. The produffions are fimilar to thofe of 
Canada, with the advantage of an excellent and inexhaulUble 
iifiiery; 410 veflels are employed in this trade, meafuring 
87,600 tons. 

Nova Scotia. This province is feparated on the N. £. 
from Cape Breton liland, by the Gut of Canfo ; on the norths 
it has a part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the Straits of 
Northumberland, which divide it from the ifland of St. John ; 
on the well it has New Brunfwick and the Bay pf Fundy ; on 
the fouth and fouth-call the Atlantic Ocean. Its length is 
about 235 miles, from Cape Sable on the fouth-weil, to Cape 
Canfo on the north-eaft. Its extreme breadfh is 8Bmiles ; but 
between the head of Halifax harbour and the town of Windfor„ 
at the head of the fouth-eaft, arna of thp bafin of h^mas, if is 
only about twenty«two miles .broad. It contains 
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acres; of which three millions have been granted, and two 
millions are fettled, and under improvement. Nova Scotia has 
many fpacious harbours, bays, and coves of Ihelter ; the chief 
are Uanfo, Halifax, or Chebu£fco Bay, Chedabufto, Frederick, 
George, Torbay, Charlotte, King’s, Barrington, Townfend, 
St. Mary’s, Annapolis Royal, the Bafin of Minas, the Bay of 
Fundy ; and a vaft number of capes, lakes, and rivers. The 
moll: remarkable mountains are the high land of Afpotagoen, 
and the Ardois mountain. The fouthem Ihores prefent rather 
an unfavourable appearance, being in general broken and 
llony; but the innumerable illands along its coalts, coves, 
and harbours, though generally compofed of rocky fubftaiices, 
appear deligned by nature for the drying of lifli, being co¬ 
vered with materials for filh flakes and ftages; and there is 
land fufficient for paftures and gardens, to ferve the purpofes 
of filhermen. The back country wears a more promiling ap¬ 
pearance ; and at Cornwallis, Windfor, Horton, Annapolis, 
Cumberland, Cobequid, Pi£l:on, and along the northern Ihores 
of the province, there are extenfive and Well cultivated 
farms. The gradual improvenyent in hulbandry, which has 
been encouraged by the laudable efforts and fuccefsful 
experiments of an agricultural fociety, afford good ground to 
expeO: that Nova Scotia may become a flourilhing colony. 
The lands in general on the fea-coall:, the county of Lunen¬ 
burg excepted and a few hills of good land, arc rocky, and 
interfperfed with fwamps and barrens. The growth in general 
is a mixture of fpiyice, hemlock, pine, fir, beech, and fome 
rock maple, which furnilh an inexhauftible fupply for (hip- 
building and other purpofes. The coalt abounds with filh of 
various kinds, as cod, falmon, mackerel, herring, alewivcs, 
trout, and other fpecies ; and being near to the banks of New¬ 
foundland, Quero, and Sable Banks, fillieries, under proper 
management ahd regulations, might be carried on with certainty 
of fuccefs. There are mines of coal at Cumberland, and on the 
Eaft River, which falls into Pi£ton harbour. There is plenty 
of bog and mountain ore in Annapolis townlhip, on the bor¬ 
ders of Nidiau River, and a bloo'mery is ere£led there. Cop¬ 
per has been found at Cape D’Or, on the north fide of the 
bafin of Minas. The forts of this province are Fort Edward, 
Ctunberland, and Cornwallis. 

Nova Scotia is divided into eight counties; Hants, Ha¬ 
lifax, Sling’s, Annapolis, Cumberland, Sunbury, Queen’s, 
and Lunenburg. Thefe are fubdiVided into above forty town- 
fhips.' 

Hah VAX. The town of Halifax, the capital of this pro¬ 
vince, was fettled by a number of Britilh fubje£ls in 1749. 

Tt a It 
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It is fituated on a fpacious and commodious bay or harbour, 
called Chebu£lo, of a bold and eafy entrance, where a thou- 
fand of the largeft (hips might ride with convenience and 
fafety. The town is. built on the weft fide of the harbour, on 
the declivity of a commanding hill, whofe fummit is 236 feet 
perpendicular from the level of the fea. It is laid out into .ob> 
long fquares ; the ftreets parallel, and at right angles. The 
town and fuburbs are about two miles in length, and the ge> 
neral width a quarter of a mile. At the northern extremity is 
the King’s naval yard, completely built, and fupplied with 
ftores of every kind for the royal navy. The harbour is, 
reckoned inferior to no place in Britifli America, from its 
being open, and accellibic at all feafons, when almoft all others 
are fometimes locked up with ice ; alfo from its entrance, 
fituation, anu proximity to the Bay of Fundy, and principal in¬ 
terior fettlements.. The population of Nova Scotia is eftimated 
at 100,000 perfons ; 328 veflelsare employed, bearing 42,222 
tons. 

Cape Breton. The ifland, or rather colleffion of ifiands, 
called by the French JLes IJles de Madame^ which lie fo conti¬ 
guous, that they are commonly called but one, and compre¬ 
hended under the name of the ifland of Cape Breton, lies be¬ 
tween latitude 45® 28'' and 47® north, and between 59® 44" 
and 61° 29" weft longitude, and about forty-five leagues to 
the eaftward of Halifax. It is about 109 miles in length, and 
from 20 to 84 in breadth, and is feparated from Nova Scotia 
by a narrow ftrait, called the Gut of Canfot which is the com¬ 
munication between the Atlantic Ocean and theGulf of St. Law¬ 
rence. It is furrounded with little {harp pointed rocks, fe¬ 
parated from each other by the waves, above which fome of 
their tops are vifible, and interfefted with lakes and rivers. 
The great Bras D’Or is a very extenfive fheet of water, which 
forms into arms and branches, and opens an eafy communica¬ 
tion with all parts of the ifland. All its harbours are open to 
the eaft, turning toward the fouth. On the other parts of the 
coaft there are but a few anchoring places for fmall veflels, in 
creeks, or between iflets. The harbour of St. Peter, at the 
weft end of the ifland, is a very commodious place for carrying 
on the fiihery. This ifland was confidered as annexed to Nova 
Scotia, in refpe£l to matters of government, till 1784; yrhen 
it was ere£Ied .into a feparate government, by the name of 
Sydney. There Is a great proportion of arable land on piis 
ifland, and it abounds in timber and hard wood, fuch as pine, 
beech, birch, maple, fpruce, and fir. 

Cape Breton may be confidered as . the key to Cana;la$ and 
the very Valuable fifhery in its neighbourhood depends for its 
profecution on the prote^ion of thU ifland; as no nation can 
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carry it on without fome convenient harbour of ftrength to 
fupply and prote£l it, and Louifburg is the principal one for 
thefe purpofes. The peltry trade was ever a very inconfidera- 
ble obje£t. It confiftcd only in the iktns of a few lynxes, elks, 
muflc rats, wild cats, bears, otters, and foxes, both of a red, 
filver, and grey colour. Some of thefe were procured from a 
colony of Micmac Indians, who had fettled on the iflaiid with 
the French, and never could raife more than fixty men able to 
bear arms : the reft came from St. John’s, on the neighbouring 
continent. Greater advantages are now derived from the coal¬ 
mines, which are fituated near the entrance of the harbour, 
the working of which, and the filhery, are the chief employ¬ 
ment of the inhabitants. They lie in a horizontal direftion ; 
and being no more than fix or eight feet below the furface, may 
be worked without digging deep, or draining off the waters. 
Notwithftanding the prodigious demand for this coal from 
New England, from the year 1745 to 1749, thefe mines would 
probably have been forfaken, had not the (hips which had been 
fent out to the French illands wanted ballaft. In one of thefe 
mines, a fire has been kindled, which could never yet be ex- 
tinguilhed. The principal towns are Sydney, the capital, and 
Louifburg, which has the beft harbour in the ifland., The 
inhabitants are 3,000. 

Saint John’s. This territory, which is alfo called Prince 
Edward's IJland^ is fituated in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, near 
the northern coaft of Nova Scotia, to which government it is 
annexed. It is 117 miles in length from north-caft to fouth- 
weft. The medium breadth is 20 miles ; but between Rich¬ 
mond Bay on the north, and Halifax Bay on the fouth, it is 
not above three miles broad. The other bays on the north fide 
are London harbour. Grand Rallied, anil St. Peter’s ; thofe on 
the fouth fide, Egmont, Halifax, and Hilllborough. On the 
eaft fide. Three River harbour, and Murray harbour. It has 
feveral fine rivers, a rich foil, and is pleafantly fituated. Upon 
the redu£lion of Cape Breton, in 1745, the inhabitants quietly 
fubmitted to the Britifh arms. While the French poffeffed 
this iiland, they improved it to fo much advantage, as that it 
was called the granary of Canada, which it furnifhed with 
great plenty of com, as well as beef and pork. When taken, 
it had 10,000 head of black cattle upon it, and feveral of the 
fanners raifed 12,000 bulhels of corn annually. Its rivers 
abound with falmon, trout, and eels; and the furrounding fea 
afibrds plenty of fturgeon, plaice^ and moil kinds of (hell-fifh. 
The ifland is divided into three counties, viz. King’s, Queen’s, 
and Prince’s counties; which are fubdivided into fourteen 
pariibes, confiding of tweni^-feven tqwnftiips, which in all 
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make 1,363,400 acres, the contents of the ifland. This ifland 
is of the higheft importance to the United Kingdom, whether 
confidered with relation to the Americans, or as an acquifition 
of a great maritime, power. Mr. Stewart has remarked, in his 
account of that ifland, that ** the fifliery carried on, from the 
American dates, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, for fome years 
pad, is very eaten five, and is known to be one of the greateft 
fources of the wealth of the eaftern dates, from which ahouS 
2000 fchooners, of from 70 to 100 tons, are annually fent into 
the gulf; of thefe, about 1400 make their fifli in the date of 
Delleifle, and on the Labrador fliore, from whence what is 
intended for the European market is (hipped off, without being 
fent to their own ports. About 600 American fchooners make 
their fares on the north fide of the ifland, and often make two 
trips in a feafon, returning with full cargoes to their own ports, 
where the fi(h are dried ; the number of men employed in this 
fiChery is edimated at between fifteen and twenty thoufand, and 
the profits on it are known to be very great. To fee fuch a 
fource of wealth and naval power on our own coads, and in our 
very harbours, abandoned to the Americans, is much to be re¬ 
gretted, and would be didrefling, were it not that the means of 
re-occupying the whole, with fuch advantages as mud foon 
preclude all competition, is afforded in the cultivation and 
fettlement of Prince Edward's Ifland." 

The capital is Charlotte Town, the refidence of the lieute¬ 
nant-governor, wlio is the chief officer on the ifland; befides 
which, there are George Town, Prince’s Town, HilKborough 
Town, Pownal Town, and Maryborough Town. The inha¬ 
bitants are computed to be 5000. 

Newfoundland. The ifland thus denominated is on the 
cad fide of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, feparated from the coad 
of Labrador on the north by the Straits of Belleifle, which is 
about twenty-one miles wide. It is 381 miles long, and from 
40 to 287 miles broad. The coads are fubje^ to fogs, 
attended with almod continual dorms of fnow and fleet, the 
iky being ufually overcad. From the foil of this ifland are 
reaped no great advantages, for the cold is long continued and 
fevere, and the dimmer heat, though violent, warms it not 
enough to produce any thing valuable ; and the foil which 
has been explored, is rocky and barren. However, it is watered 
by feveral rivers, and has many large and good harbours. 
This ifland is chiefly valuable for the great fifhery of cod car¬ 
ried on upon thofe dioals, which are called the Banks of New¬ 
foundland. This fiihery is not only a very valuable branch of 
trade to the merchants, but a fource of Itveliliood to many 
thoufands df poor people, and a moft excellent nurfery to the 
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royal navy. This iiland^ after various difputes about the pro¬ 
perty, was entirely ceded to England by the treaty of p’trecht, 
in 17*5 » but France and the United States of America have 
certain rights referved to them in refpeft of fifhing. Veflels 
lie in the bays and harbours of this iiland in perfeft fecurity, 
being well Cheltered, except at the entrance, by the mountains. 
When a fhip has taken her llation, (he is immediately un¬ 
rigged, and a proper place felefted for curing and keeping the 
fifli, and huts cre£ted for the men who work afhore : a Targe 
fcafibld is alfo raifed at the water’s edge, where the numbW 
of (liallops deftined for the fifhcry is got ready, and alfo 
fecured, after the fcafon is over, till the following fummer. 
Ships firft entering any bay, have the privilege of applying 
thefe to their own ufe. The mafter who arrives firft in the 
feafon in each of the numerous harbours, is for that year ftyled 
Lord of the Harbour j he alfo fettles difputes among the 
fiftiermett. The great bank of Newfoundland, which may pro¬ 
perly be deemed a vaft mountain under water, is not lefs than 
330 miles in length, and about feventy-five in breadth. The 
depth of water upon it varies from 15 to 60 fathoms, and 
the bottom is covered with a vaft quantity of fhells, and 
frequented by immenfe fhoals of fmall filh, moft of which 
ferve as food to the cod, that are inconceivably numerous and 
voracious. It is a faft, in proof of the plenty of this filh, 
that although fo many hundred veffels have been annually 
loaded with them, for two centuries paft, yet the prodigious 
confumption has not yet leffened their plenty. The fowls 
Called penguins are certain marks for the bank, and arc never 
found off it; thefe are fometimes fecn in flocks, but more 
ufually in pairs. 

The principal towns are Bonavifta, Placentia, and St. Jolm"'.; 
and there are two dependent ifles, called St. Pierre and Mique¬ 
lon. Newfoundland gives employment, annually, to 495 vcl- 
fels, meafuring 61,543 tons, navigated by 4950 feamen, be- 
fide 2000 filh Ihallops, meafuring about 20,009 tons, which 
may employ, at the leaft, 6000 men more; taking 600,000 
quintals of filh, which at fifteen lliillings per quintal, together 
with falmon, cod oil, and feal oil, amount at leaft to 500,000/. 
The number of inhabitants is faid to be 18,000. 


THE BERMUDAS. 

The Bermudas received their name from John Bermudas, a 
Spaniard, who difeovered them in 1527. They were not in¬ 
habited until 1609, when Sir George Somers and Sir Thomas 
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Gales were ftiipwrecked there, in their voyage to Virginia, 
and refided nine months. Having built a (hip of the cedar, 
which abounded in thefe iilands, they failed from thence to 
Virginia. Sir George Somers was a fecond time driven on 
them iflands, where he died. From him they received a fecond 
name, being frequently called the Somer Iflands. The number 
of this clufter, in the form of a ihepherd’s crook, has been 
computed to be about 400. The iflands are walled with rocks ^ 
and by reafon of thefe, together with ihoals, are difhcult to 
approach. The entrances into the harbours and channels are 
narrow as well as (hoaly, and are more dangerous by reafon o£ 
the ftrong current which fets to the north-eaft from the Gul£ 
of Florida. They contain from I2 to 13,000 acres of poor 
land, of which nine parts in ten are either uncultivated, or re- 
ferVed in woods, which conflft chiefly of cedar, for the fupply 
of lhip>building. -There are about two hundred acres laid out 
in cotton. The m^in ifland is about (ixteen miles long, and 
from one to two in breadth. The parifh of St. George is an 
ifland to the eaftward of the main land, in which ftands the town, 
of St. George, containing about 500 houfes; near to that is 
St. David’s ifland, which fupplies the town with provifions. 
The air is healthy, and a continual fpring prevails ; the houfes 
are built of a white foft ftone, which is cut with afaw like timber, 
but being walhed with lime, becomes hard j thefe flrones are 
greatly in requeft throughout the Wed Indies,for Altering water. 
Thefe iflands produce no exportable article worth mentioning ^ 
and are only important to this country, becaufe they would be 
dangerous in the pofleflion of an enemy. St. George’s has 
long fince been made a free port, with all the privileges pof- 
feflfed by that of Naflau and others in the Bahamas; and in 
1811 further privileges were granted to the Bermudas, in con- 
fequence of the war declared againil this country by the United 
States of America. All veflfels of every nation, even tliofe of 
the enemy, carrying produce to thefe iflands, are protefted 
both in the outward and homeward voyage. They have alfo- 
been the chief ftation for our fliips of war, and the head quar¬ 
ters of the admiral of the fleet employed in thefe feas, in con- 
fequence of the American war. The population is (hid to be 
5000 whites, 200 free perfons of colour, and 5000 flaves. The 
treatment of thefe is fo mild, and their condition fo happy, 
that they are trufted as crews of privateers, and refufe every 
opportunity of being emancipated or feparated from their 
mafters. 
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HONDURAS. 

In the Carribbean fea, and in a bay which bears its name,is 
placed the Britilh fettlement of Honduras. It is (ituated in 
the province of Yucatan, or Jucatan, a peninfula extending 
from the province Honduras to the fea northwardly, form¬ 
ing the Bay of Campeachy on the weft, and the Bay of Hon¬ 
duras on the eaft. It extends from about fixteen'to twenty-one 
degrees north latitude, and from about eighty-four to ninety- 
four degrees weft longitude. This part of America was dif- 
covered by Columbus in 1502. 

An Englifh fettlement had been formed in this place, by 
means of the Indian natives; it was recognifed by the court 
of Madrid in the treaty of Paris in 1763, and continued to 
fiourifti rill the year 1779, when, without giving the fix months 
notice ftipulated by that treaty, or indeed any notice, the 
Spaniards fuddenly fell upon, plundered, and imprifoned the 
fettlers, who received no compenfation for their wrongs, but 
were reinftated in their poflellions after four years’ captivity, 
at the peace in 1783 ; fince which time it has been enjoyed 
without any aftual interruption, although once threatened with 
invafion. 

The town of jSa/ize, which is placed at the mouth of the 
river of the fame name, is the only regular eftablifhmcnt which 
the Englifh fettlers have formed in this country. It is imme- 
diately open to the fea, and though the fituation is low, it is 
pleafant and healthy ; the houfes are about two hundred. As 
there are no roads, the only accefs to the interior is by water, 
which is eafy and well provided for. 

In all direflions, the approach of the extenfive coaft which 
lies contiguous to the Bay of Honduras, is attended with immi¬ 
nent anxiety and danger; and the difficulty of the navigation 
is alarmingly demonftrated by the numerous remains of vefTels 
that have been wrecked on the different reefs and keys which 
are abundantly difperfed along it. Thefe keys are fo like each 
other, that the molt experienced feaman, when placed amongft 
them, often becomes fatally perplexed from the impoffibility 
he finds of accurately afeertaining his fituation. Many of the 
keys contiguous to the fhores of Honduras are of confiderable 
extent; and fome of them in particular fpots are cultivated, 
chiefiy by the perfons engaged in turtling and fifhing. The 
largeft,named Turneffy is a clufter of feveral fmall ones divided by 
creeks and lagoons. %t. Georges Ke^ about three leagues dif- 
tant, in a north-eaft diredion from Balize, is a moft agreeable 
healthful fpot, and contains a number of good houfes. This 
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is much reforted to as a place of retirement by the inhabitants 
of the fettlement during the hot months: the purity of the air 
and other advantages conne£fced with it, render it likewife a 
dcfirable retreat for the fick and convalefcent. At one period, 
St. George’s Key was the chief place of trade in this part of 
the world, on which the merchants almoft: wholly relided ; and 
where the velTels engaged in it depofited their cargoes and 
again took in their lading.' Amhergreafe Key^ to the northward 
of Balize, is alfo of coniiderable fize, abounding with eaten- 
five frelh water lakes, and, at moft feafons, plentifully ftocked 
with many kinds of game. This key is likewife faid to 
produce logwood, and the more valuable kind of dye-wood, 
named Brafiletto. Thefe keys were long the chofen haunts 
of the Buccaneers who infeiled this .part of America; and 
from which, at moft fcafans, they could iflue forth, equipped 
and fuppUed to carry on their depredations in the neighbouring 
feas, or on the contiguous fhores, and to which, when purfued, 
they might retreat, protefted by the intricacy of a navigation 
where none durft follow. 

The principal articles imported from Europe into the fettle¬ 
ment of Honduras, are linens of all kinds, printed cottons, 
muflins of tho-tnoft coftly manufacture, negro clothing, broad 
cloths, hoGery, hats ftne and coarfe, flioes, boots, earthen and 
glafs wares, Giver and plated goods, hardware and cutlery; of 
the latter large quantities, particubrly of cutlafs blades, which 
are ufed for clearing the grounds of underwood. Salted pro- 
viGons of different kinds, either from Britain or America, are 
alfo continually demanded for the fupport of the flaves. The 
vaft confumption, independent of any re-exportation, of moft 
of the foregoing articles, is extraordinary, if the magnitude of 
the fettlement be conGdered. This is in a great degree occa- 
Goned by the comparative affluence of the greater number of 
the perfons compriGng' it. A very proGtable commerce in 
cattle is carried on by a few individuals of the fettlement with 
the Spaniards who are rcfidcnt on what is called the Main. 
It is principally conduced by barter, the Spaniards exchanging 
their cattle for linen, cloths, fugars, rum, and other coipmodi- 
ties. It is conjectured that a proGt of Gve or Gx hundred prt^ 
cent, is commonly realifed by this traffic. The cattle obtained 
in this way are either flaughtcred, or purchafed by the cutters 
of mahogany, to whom they are peculiarly valuable, for the 
purpofe of draught. They are large and well formed, and the 
meat they afford extremely well Gavoured. On the Spadifh 
Main is likewife raifed an uncommonly large and ferviceable 
breed of mules: tliefc are ufually exported to Jamaica. 

Few countri^, perhaps, ever poGeffed higher advantages, in 
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an agricultural point of view, than the greater part of that 
which is placed contiguous to the Bay of Honduras. The 
cutting of mahogany and logwood forms a principal occupa¬ 
tion, and was indeed the motive for the eftabUihment} but the 
productions common to the Weft India illands, with a confider- 
able variety of fuch as are more familiarly known to that part 
of the continent which is comprehended within the tropics, 
might unqueftionably be cultivated at Honduras, witli equal, if 
not, in many inftances, with fuperior fiiccefs. The fugar- 
cane thrives with the richeft luxuriance j coffee grows equally 
well; cotton and indigo would amply reward the cultivator j 
the Indian arrow-root is abundantly produced, and pimento has 
been tried under the moft encouraging appearance of profit. 
Before the removal of the Englilh fettlers from the Mofquito 
ihore,feveral fugar plantations had been formed on Black River; 
and the fugar and rum which they furnilhed were very gene¬ 
rally deemed, by competent judges, not inferior to the fame 
articles the produce of Jamaica. Rice, maize, or Indian corn, 
yams of various fpecies, caftava-root, of which is made a very 
palatable bread, and the plantain, all ilouriih under the united 
influence of a tropical climate and generous foil, fcarcely 
requiring labour or attention. The pine*appie, banana, and 
melon, being very commonly interfperfed between the rows of 
plantains, contribute to heighten the luxuriance of the feene ; 
and the mountain cabbage, occafionally rearing its lofty head 
far above the whole, adds, no inconfiderable (hare of grandeur 
to the general effedt. 

The domeltic animals of Honduras are fuch as are generally 
known in moft parts of Europe. The pafturage afforded them 
being extenfive and good, cattle,' particularly oxen and cows, 
thrive uncommonly well; and the latter fupply a plentiful 
quantity of milk. Sheep alfo, and goats, are found to fucceed, 
the laft in a moft prolific degree. The (heep does not lofe 
its fleece, as it invariably does in the Weft Indies. 

Of fiflieries, the moft profitable, and confequently the mod 
purfued in this country, is that of the turtle, of which a few 
find their way to the London market; but the principal con- 
fumption is domeftic. The perfons engaged in turtling are 
generally inhabitants of the different keys in the neighbourhood 
of Balize. From the uncommon variety of fifties with which 
the fea contiguous to this coaft abounds, it might be con¬ 
jectured that the curing feveral forts of them would form an 
advantageous employment. Of the kinds which might more 
immediately anfwer this purpofe, may be named the baracouta, 
and jew-fifti, both exceedingly well flavoured and firm. The 
former is often caught of fizty pounds weight; the latter fre¬ 
quently 
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quently upwards of two hundred. The manati is alfo taken 
on the coaft and in the neighbouring lagoons, the ilefli of which, 
either frefli or falted, is confidered a great delicacy. The 
weight of this fometimes exceeds a thoufand pounds. The in¬ 
ferior kinds are very numerous. Among the choicell fruits, 
befide bananas, melons of feveral forts, and pine-apple in equal 
variety, are oranges of fuperior flavour, lemons, limes, {had¬ 
docks, mango, guava, mammee, cafhew apple, tamarind, prickly 
pear, avocada pear, pomegranate, wild plums of many fpecies, 
iea grapes, and other forts. It may alfo be worthy of remark, 
that the grape of Madeira has been introduced into Honduras, 
and gives every promife of becoming familiarifed to its new 
fituation. 

The river Balize gives its name to the principal eftabliflt* 
ment, and has the oldell and molt valuable mahogany works 
connefted with it. Some of the wood-cutters have placed 
themfelves as high up this river as two hundred miles from its 
entrance; from the fea to this diftance, it is perfe< 9 :ly navi¬ 
gable for all the purpofes required; the continuance of it 
beyond this, though conjeitured to be far, is not very accu¬ 
rately known. The Sthtittf or Bheebooriy as it is ufually called, 
is the next river of importance ; its navigation is much bolder 
than that of the Balize, and vail quantities of mahogany are 
floated down it, and from the many branches and creeks with 
which it is united. The lides, for a conliderable dillance, are 
thickly lludded with plantations, and the foil conne£led with it 
is generally confidered of rich and produ£livc quality. During 
the rains, the floods in the Sibun are extremely great; for, in 
a few hours, it has been known to rife from its original level 
upwards of fifty feet: its decreafe is ufually as rapid } and little 
inconvenience, excepting the occalional lofs of a few cattle, 
happens to the fettlers from this circumllance. Its entrance 
from the 'fea is about three leagues in a fouthwardly dire£lion 
from the river Balize. Several of the rivers comprehended 
within the Englilh limits, plentifully abounding with both ma¬ 
hogany and logwood, were abandoned at the commencement 
of hoflilities with Spain in j 804. The caufes of this meafure 
were the immediate vicinity of thefe rivers to the poflellions 
of Spain, and the infecurlty that might attend the unprote£led 
fettler in his employment. Our cllablifhments of this kind 
were more particularly confined to the Rio-Neuvoy and Rio- 
Hondas each of them a fhort dillance from the fettlement of 
Balize, and both navigable for vefiels of confiderable burthen. 

The adminillration of juflice is veiled in a bench of feyen 
magiftrates^ elected- annually. The ofiice of fuperintendant of 
the fettteihent has always been filled by a perfon of military 
f rank. 
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rank, combining the duties of the firft civil magiftrate with 
thofe of commandant of the troops. The fuperior courts are 
held three times in each year; other courts are alfo occafionally 
convened, to determine matters of inferior kind, and to adjull 
the differences of tranfient perfons. 

This fettlement, including that of the Mofquito ihore, where 
logwood is cut, is faid to contain 170 white perfons, 1000 free 
perfons of colour, and 3000 ilaves. Thcfc round numbers are 
of courfe derived from computation, and not the refult of a 
regular cenfus. > 


THE WEST INDIES. 

Although in deferibing thefe pofleffions the authority of 
Brian Edwards is principally relied on, yet his arrangement and 
diftribution of the matter has not always been followed, the 
geographical polition of the iflands appearing to be a preferable 
courfe} but with that exception, his hiftory has been regularly 
purfued, and the more readily becaufe his general obfervatioGS, 
narratives, and deferiptions once adverted to, repetition becomes 
unneceflary. 

Situation. To that prodigious chain of iflands which ex¬ 
tends in a curve from the Florida fhore, on the northern pe- 
■ ninfula, to the gulf of Venezuela in the fouthern, is given the 
denomination of the Wefl Indies, from the name of India ori¬ 
ginally afGgned to them by Columbus. This illullrious navi¬ 
gator planned his expedition, not, as Raynal and others have 
fuppofed, under the idea of introducing a New World to the 
knowledge of the old; but, as already has been fhown, prin¬ 
cipally in the view of finding a route to India by a wefiem 
navigation. So firmly perfuaded was Columbus of the truth 
and certainty of fuch a difeovery, that he continued to aflert 
his belief of it after the difeovery of Cuba and Hifpaniola ; not 
doubting that thofe iflands conftituted fome part of the eaftern 
extremity of Afia. Even when the difeovery of the. Pacific 
ocean had demonftrated his miflake, all the countries wliich 
Columbus had vifited ftill retained the name of the Indies;; 
and, in contradiRinflion to thofe at which the Fortuguefe, 
after pafiing the Cape of Good Hope, had at length arrived by 
an eaftem courfe, they were now denominated the ItiSes of the 
Wfi. Foreigners call the iflands Antilia, or Antilles s but to 
the Britifh nation, the .name bellowed by Columbus is abun¬ 
dantly more familiar} and thus the whole of the new he- 
mifpnere,is, with us, commonly comprifed under, three.gteat 
divifions } North America, South America, and the WeR In¬ 
dies. 
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dies. But, fubordinate to this comprehenfive and firaple ar¬ 
rangement, neceflity or convenience has 'introduced more mi¬ 
nute and local diftin£lions. That portion of the Atlantic, 
which is feparated from the main ocean to the north and to -the 
calf, by the iflands already mentioned, although commonly 
known by the general appellation of the Mexican gulf, is itfelf 
properly divided into three diftinft bafins : the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Bay of Honduras, and the Charibbean Sea. The latter 
takes its name from that clafs of iflands which Bound this part 
of the ocean to the eaft. 

Climate. Moft of thefe countries being fituated beneath 
the tropic of cancer, the circumllances of climate, as well in 
regard to general heat/ as to the periodical rains and confequent 
variation of feafons, are in all nearly the fame. The tempera¬ 
ture of the air varies indeed conflderably, according to the ele¬ 
vation of the land ; but, with this exception, the medium de¬ 
gree of hea’t is alike in all the countries of this part of the 
globe. A tropical year feems properly to comprehend but two 
diftin£t feafons, the voet and the dry ; but as the rains in thefe 
climates conftitute two great periods, the year is defcribed, 
like that of Europe, under four divifions. The vernal feafon 
commences with May, attended with gentle Ihowers. After 
^efe rains have continued about a fortnight, the weather be¬ 
comes dry and fettled, and the tropical fummer fun reigns in 
full glory. Cloudlefs nights fucceed to fcorching days, re- 
frefhed, however, by alternate land and fea breezes. The 
autumn begins in September, when the breezes no longer 
mitigating the violence of heat, rain defcends in floods, thunder 
reverberates from the hills, and that molt dreadful of all 
vifltations, the hurricane, may be expefled. Lallly, in the 
period from the beginning of December to the end of April, 
the atmdfphere is cleared by the north wind, and there is a 
fiiccelfion of ferene and pleafant weather, refrefliing, in- 
vigoratingi and forming the paradife of the valetudinarian and 
the aged. This is rather a general than a particular account, 
as it varies in various iflands; mountains, and many other cir- 
cumftances, occafloning conflderable difference. The trade 
wind blows in thefe climates hrom the eaft, and its collateral 
points, nine months in the year. 

Ani^ai. Productions. Palling over, as unconne£^ed with 
the prefent fubjedi;, the accounts which are given of the origi¬ 
nal inhabitants, and their miferable redu&ion or extermination 
by the Spaniards, it will be neceflary to mention, in a general 
way, tiie prineip^ animal and vegetable produAions which 
diftinguilh thefe fettlements. In tracing the ieveral tribes o£ 
quadrupec^ properly lb eadled, which atscientiy exifted in the 
Weft Indies, it wUl be found that the Windward, or Cha- 
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ribbean IflandS) poflefled all that were known in the larger 
iflands, and fome fpecies peculiar to themfclves. The enu> 
meration of them follows: i. The agouti. ' 2. The pecary. 
3. The armadillo. 4. The opufluin. 5. The racoon. 6 . The 
mufk rat. 7. The alco : and 8. The fmaller monkey, of fe- 
veral varieties. Befide thefe animals, and thofe furnilhed by 
the rivers and the fea, the woods were peopled with two very 
extraordinary creatures} both of which anciently were, and 
ftill are, not only ufed as food, but accounted fuperior delica¬ 
cies. Thefe are the iguana, and the mountain crab. The 
iguana (or, as it is more commonly written, gt/a/tA) is a fpecies 
of lizard ; a clafs of animals, about which naturalifts are not 
agreed whetlier to rank them with quadrupeds, or ferpents. 
The iguana is commonly about three feet long, and propor- 
tionably bulky. It lives chiefly among fruit trees, and is per¬ 
fectly gentle and innoxious. It is now become fcarce in the 
iflands which are well peopled, and was never much ufed as 
food by the Englifli but thofe who have eaten it, pronounce it 
equal, in flavour and wholefomencfs, to the finelt green turtle. 
The mountain crab, which is now alfo nearly exterminated, is 
remarkable for living in a fort of regulated government. l«i- 
menfe troops were ufed to iflue from the mountains, and pro¬ 
ceeding in a line, mathematically direCt, except where infur- 
mountable impediments obfiruCfed them, depofit their fpawn in 
the fand of the fea Ihore, and then in equal order return to 
the mountains, whither, when able, their young were ufed to 
follow them. They are very delicate food. 

The woods and the martbes equally abound with wild fowl, 
of infinite variety, and exquifite flavour. The ihores have a 
great variety and plenty of excellent fi(h $ and among the na¬ 
tive efculents, the mod valuable are the maize, the mainock or . 
calTava, and the diofeorea or yam ; the fruits are in great va¬ 
riety and profufion, and of excellent quality. Among the bed 
may be enumerated the anana, or pine-apple, the mangoe, the 
orange, the lemon, the {haddock, the avocada pear, the tama¬ 
rind, the melon, and the cocoa nut. The ftaple produfkion 
of the iflands is fugar}, the planting of the cane, tlw crop, the 
boiling, the diftillation of rum, and the various other procefles 
incident to it, are matters of long detail, and laborious inquiry. 
Cotton is the next produce in point of importance, and after it 
indigo} then in their refpeClive degrees come coffee, cacao, 
ginger, amotto, aloes, and pimento. 

Govxbnment. The fydems of the different colonies con¬ 
form, as nearly as poifibie, to that of the mother country. 
Their diflerent orders of judicature are exa^ly like thofe of 
England; and their legidatnres, in general, eonfid of three 
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lUftinfl branches; a governor, reprefenting the crown; a 
council, or upper houfe; and a body of delegates, reprefenting 
the people at large. The iirft two are necefiarily imperfect, 
becaufe they are not independent; but the members of the iaft 
ure fairly and equally chofen by their conftituents. 

The Governor. Every chief governor in the Britilh Weft 
Indies is appointed by letters patent under the great feal of 
Great Britain. He receives, through courtefy, the title of Ex¬ 
cellency, and is vefted with the following powers; firft, as 
captain-general and commander-in-chief, he has the aftual 
command of all the land forces within his government (except 
only when a general officer is employed on the ftaiF ,) and he 
commiffions all officers of the militia. He appoints the judges 
of all the difierent courts of common law; nominates and fu- 
perfedes, at will, the cuftodes of the feveral parifhes, juftices 
of the peace, and other fubordinate civil officers. He has 
authority alfo, with the advice of his council, to fummon ge¬ 
neral aftemblies ; he appoints the place of their meeting, and 
when met, poiTeiTes a negative voice in the legillature ; for, 
without his confent, no bill palTes into a law; and he may, 
from time to time, as he alone fliall judge needful, adjourn, 
prorogue, and diftolve all fuch general aflemblies. He has the 
difpoHl of all fuch civil employments as the crown does not 
difpofe of; and even in them, if vacancies happen, the go¬ 
vernor appoints pro tempore; and the perfons fo appointed are 
entitled to all the emoluments, until perfons nominated to fu- 
perfede them arrive in the colony. The governor claims the 
privilege alfo, in extraordinary cafes, of fufpending fuch civil 
officers even as a^ immediately under the King’s authority, or 
by commiffion from the boards of treafury and admiralty, as 
the attorney and advocate-general, the colleftors and comp¬ 
trollers of the cuftoms, and of nominating other perfons to 
a£t in their room, until the King’s pleafure can be known. 
To all thefe privileges is added the authority, in criminal mat¬ 
ters, of extending pardon to delinquents, except only in cafes 
of murder and high treafon; and even in thefe the governor 
may reprieve, until the fignification of the royal pleafure. 

Secondly, the governor has the cuftody of the great feal, 
and, in moft of the colonies, prefides folely in the High Court 
of Chancery. 

Thirdly, the governor is ordinary, and collates to all vacant 
church benefices. He has alfo the power of granting probate 
of u^ills, and adminiftration of the effie£l:s of perfons dying in- 
teftate. He grants licenfes, and is foie judge- in all matters re¬ 
lating to the confiftorial or ecclefiaftical law. 

Fourthly, the governor prefides in the Court of Error, ,of 

which 
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Wllich he and the council are judges, to hear and determine all 
appeals, in the nature of writs of error, from the fuperlor 
courts of common law. 

Fifthly, the goremor is alfo vice-admiral within the extent 
of his government. As fuch, he is entitled to *the rights of 
jetfam •ncn.A fiotfaniy and in time of war, iffues his warrant to the 
judge of the court of vice-admiralty, to grant commiflions to 
privateers. 

Laftly, a colonial governor, befides various emoluments 
arifing from fees, fines, forfeitures, and efcheats, has an ho¬ 
nourable annual provifion fettled on him by aft of aflembly- 

Lieutenant-General or Lieutenant-Goveunoii. 
government comprehending feveral iflands, as that of the I^ew 
ward Charihbean inlands, there is commonly appointed, together 
with the captain-general, or chief governor, a lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral, who is next in fucceflion. He is ufually lieutenant- 
governor likewlfe of one of the iflands included within the ge¬ 
neral government, each of which, in the abfeiice of the captain- 
general from that particular ifland, has its affairs adminiflcred 
by a lieutenant-governor, or the prefident of the council; 
raofl: commonly the latter, as it is not often that the lieutenant- 
governor is on the fpot. In Jamaica, it is feldom that a lieute¬ 
nant-governor is appointed during the rcfidence on the ifland 
of a captain-general, there being no eftablifhment or provifion 
for fuch an officer holding a dormant commiffion ; who has, 
therefore, neither power nor profit. He is not, as lieutenant- 
governor, entitled even to a feat in the council. On the re- 
fignation,^ or abfence on leave, of the captain-general, a lieu¬ 
tenant-governor, if not prefent, is frequently fent over, who 
then fucceeds to the fupreme command, and receives the full 
emoluments of the government. 

The Council. The members of this board are feverally 
appointed by royal mandamus, direfted to the governor, and 
counterfigned by the fecretary of ftate, and the names of the 
feveral members for the time being are inferred in the go%'ernor*s 
inftru£fions. In Jamaica their full complement is twelve ; in 
fome of the fmaller iflands ten ; and in cafe of as many va¬ 
cancies by death, abfence, or fufpenfion, as reduce the board 
under feven, the governor, or commander-in-chief, is em¬ 
powered to fill up to that number, but no farthen Their pri¬ 
vileges, powers, and offices, are thefe ; 

Firft, they are, by courtefy, filled honourable s they take 
precedency next to the commander-in-chief, and, on the 
death or abfence of the governor, iieutenaiit-general, and lihu- 
tenant-governoT, the eldeil member of the council fuCceeds to 
-the government, under the title of Prejident. * 

VoL. IV. ir u . Secondly, 
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Secondly* they are a council of ftate* the govqmor or coni'- 
xnander-in^hief prefiding in perlbn, to whom they ftand in tlie 
fame relation as the privy council in Great Britain doea tq the 
lb vereign. 

Thirdly, The members are named, in every commiiBon of 
the peace, as juftices, throughout the colony to which they 
belong. * 

Fourthly, The council, together with the commander-in> 
chief, lit as judges in the court of error, or court of appeal in 
civil caufes from the courts of record j and in fome of the 
idands, t'^o or more of the members lit with the governor in 
the court of chancery, as afiil^ant commiflioners of the great 
feal i appeals from chancery therefore lie not before them, but 
are by die King’s order, avoked before His Majefty himfelf in 
council. 

Fifthly, the council is a conftituent part of the legiflature ; 
their confent being neceflary in the ena^ing of laws. In this 
capacity of legillators, they lit as the upper houfe, and in moft 
of the colonies, diftind from the governor; claim privilege of 
parliament, order the attendance of perfons, and the produc¬ 
tions of papers and records, and commit for contempts } enter 
protefts on their journals after the manner of the houfe of 
peers, and have their chaplain, clerk, ulher of the black rod, 
and other officers. 

The Assesiply. Colonial aflembUes have conftantly copied, 
and are required to copy, as nearly as circumftances will per¬ 
mit, the example of the parliament of Great Britain. The 
freeholders are affembled in each town, or parilh refpeflively, 
by the King’s writ; their fuffrages are taken by an officer of 
the crown, and the perfons ele£ted we afterwards commanded, 
by royal proclamation, to meet together, at a certain time and 
place in- the proclamation named, to frame ftatutes and ordi¬ 
nances for the public fafety. — "Wlien met, the oaths of allc" 
glance and fupremacy are adminiliered, and a fpeaker being 
ci^en and approved, the feffion opens by a fpeech from the 
King’s reprefenutive. The aflembly then proceed, as a grand 
provincial inqueft, to hear grievances, and to correA fuch 
wblic abufes as are not cognifable before inferior tribunals. 
They commit for contempts; and the courts of law have re¬ 
fund, after folemn argument, to difeharge perfons committed 
by the fpeaker’s warrant. — They examine aqd control the 
accounts of the public treafurer } they vote fuch fupplh^ lay 
fuch taxes, and frame fqch laws, ftatutes and ordinmees, as 
t}w exigencies of the province or colony require.Jointly 
mitb the governor aqd council, they exercife the higheft 
of l^;iflation; for their penal laws, which the judges arc 
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fwom to execute, extend eren to life; many perfons having 
fullered death under laws pailed in the colonies, even before 
they had received the royal aiTent. On the whole, fubjeft to 
the re(lri£tion that their trade-laws are not to be repugnant to 
thofe of Grefat Britain, there are no concerns of a local and 
provincial nature, to which the authority of the colonial ena£l- 
ments does not extend. 

Having thus noticed the general charafteriftics of all thefe 
fettlements, it is purpofed to give fome account of each. 


THE BAHAMAS. 

The Bahama Iflands lie in a diagonal line, running fouth- 
caft and north-well, nearly feven hundred miles in extent, b^ 
tween the feventy-firft and eighty-firft degrees of weft longi¬ 
tude, and the twenty-firft and twenty-eighth degrees of north 
latitude. From the names given by the aborigines to the two 
largeft iOands, fituated at the north-weftern extremity of the 
range, they have been fbmetimes called the Lucayasy or more 
generally, Bahamas^ The greater iflands, or rather groups of 
iflands, may be efteemed fourteen in number. The fmaller, it 
has been computed, amount to at lead feven hundred. 

Thefe iflands in their prefent ftate merit little defcription. 
Amid a duller of quays, and the rocks called the Gallipagos 
Iflands, are fituated the Great Bahama and LucayOf both unin¬ 
habited, and without fign of cultivation. Eleuthera was known 
at a very early period in Europe, from the medicinal virtue of 
a flirub which it produces, of the. name of eleuthera, or ila- 
thera (Croton). The bark of this Ihrub, poflelfing^ lef* 
aftringency, has been fometimes preferred, in the prailice of 
phyfic, to the Peruvian bark; but the ifland is principally 
valued for the provifions and fruit, efpecially pines, which it 
yields, and from whence the market of Providence is fu|mlied. 
It was cultivated at a very early period, and confiderable fettlc- 
ments were formed there, under the government of Captain 
Woodes Rogers. Many of the proprietors refide on the adja- 
craat territory, called Harbour IJlandy originally peopled by fea- 
faring people, who were firft attraded by the convenience of a 
harbour, and in pro^s of time, probably when tired of the fea, 
befiowed their labour on gardens and j^ovifion grounds; and, 
as the foil on Harbour Ifland was unprodu£live, they formed 
their priactpal plantations on Eleuthera. Androsy although 
rocky, and pofleffing a li^it fisil, has invited fome cultivation. 
Its mahogany is fpcflcen of as comparatively large, and it is faid 
to abound with a fpedes of pitch pine. 

TJua New 
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New Pkovibence. This ifland is entitled to attention as‘ 
the moil cultivated and populous of the Bahamas, and as 
the feat of government. On the 17th Odiober, 1492, it 
was vifitcd by Columbus, and named Fernandina^ in honour of 
Ferdinand King of Spain; but fo much was the public attention 
engroffed by the valuable countries to which he afterward di- 
redicd his courfe, that the difcovery of the ifland was attributed 
to an Engliih navigator, (Captain William Sayle,) driven there 
in 1667, on his paflage to Carolina. From the fortunate pre- 
fervation which, on that or a fubfequent voyage, he experienced 
in this ifland from ihipwreck. Captain Sayle called it Pro¬ 
vidence. As the fame name, however, had been given to a 
diflridl: of country on the coait of our northern fettlements in 
America, this, as the latefl: difcovery, was probably diftin- 
guiflied by the defcription of New Providence. From the re- 
prefentation which this gentleman made, on his return home, 
to the proprietors of Carolina, (of which colony he was after¬ 
wards governor,) Providence, with the other Bahama iflands, 
was granted by Charles II. to the Duke of Albemarle, and five 
other proprietary lords. Shortly after its location, fome emi¬ 
grants from England and the other colonies in America, having 
fettled, or propofing to form a fettlement on the ifland, in 
1672, Mr. Collingworth was fent out to fuperintend the infant 
colony at Nafiau. Some mifunderftanding having taken place,ke 
was feized by the licentious inhabitants (probably for the mod: 
part pirates), and tranfported to Jamaica. Although the pro¬ 
prietary lords, fome years afterward, fent out a lucceflbr to 
Mr. Collingworth, they do not appear to have made any ener¬ 
getic efforts to reprefs fuch audacities; but the Spaniards, who 
were mod: interefted to infli£f an exemplary vengeance on a 
colony which, in the neighbourhood of one of their valuable 
pofledions, committed inceflTant depredations on its commerce, 
made frequent and inefieflual attempts to exterminate the fet¬ 
tlement at NaflTau. From this motive, combined with, the 
jealoufy they always entertained of the colonization of any 
other nation, in a part of the globe which they confidered ex- 
clufively as their own, in one of their defcents on NaflTau, it is 
faid, they affually roajied Mr. Clarke, the governor. But the 
pirates, whofe lofs of property was eafily replaced, by the 
means by which it was originally acquired, were no (ooner 
difperfed than they returned to their favourite afylum; and the 
only permanent efie£l; produced by thefe attacks was a more 
malignant hatred agunft their invaders, cheriflied even to this 
day. In a courfe of years, feveral governors were fucceffively 
ap^mnted} but their government Ming a mixture of legitimate 
authority, and licentious piracy, the ifland was, in 1708, com¬ 
pletely 
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pletely depopulated by the Spaniards and Frenchi although be-« 
fore tnat period it had been reckoned to contain looo inhabi¬ 
tants. It became afterwards celebrated as a rendezvous of the 
famous pirate, fo well known by the name of Black Beard. 
After the fall of this ruffian, a regular government was eUa- 
bliflied, under which it has continued to the prefent period, 
except during fliort terms of capture by enemies.. 

The harbour of New Providence, to which the early fcttle- 
ment and prefent confequence of this ifland may be attributed, 
is formed by a long key or flip of land running in front of the 
town of Naflau, nearly parallel with its length, from eaft- 
fouth-eafl; to weft-north-weft. The body of the town is on the 
fouthern lldeof the harbour, and extends on a pretty fteep ac¬ 
clivity to the fummit of a ridge, which runs for the moft part 
in the direffion of the general line of the coaft. The view of 
the town, comprehending on the weft a large fortrefs (on tlie 
fame eminence), and the barracks for the troops, overlooking 
the fea, is extremely ftriking from the mouth of the harbour* 
The ftreets are regularly difpofed, and in fome parts remark¬ 
able for their unparalleled fmoothnefs, being nothing more 
than the folid furface of ti ftone quarry, which has afforded 
abundant materials for building on the fpot. A conflderable 
fquare, or quadrangle, fufceptible of much embellifhment, 
occupies a large fpace in the weftern divifion of the town. 
The north fide of this open fpace, near the water, is bounded 
by palifadoes, incloflng the works of a negle£fed fortrefs, 
from whence the town is named. The prefent relidence of the 
governor of the Bahamas is at fome diftance from this fquare, 
and toward the upper end of one of the ftreets, has a pleating 
command of view, which includes the lower part of the town. 
Hog Ifland, the harbour intervening, and the more diftant fea. 
The governor's dwelling was provided for him at the expenfe 
of the colonial government; but the aflembly voted i o,<}oo/. 
for the ereition of a new one. The opulence of this fmaJl 
ifland is derived from other fources than the foil; for it can 
fcarcHy boaft of a Angle cotton plantation, and remains in % 
great meafure clothed in its native wood. Many of the prin¬ 
cipal planters, however, on the other iflands, who are con¬ 
cerned in the adminiftration of the government, or in trade,, 
have fixed their refidence at Nafiau. It is alfo the principal 
military and naval ftation in the Bahamas. 

The town of Nafiau is divided into two patiflies, each of 
wliich is provided with a church and re£kor, liberally fupported 
by public contribution, or the eleemofynary bounty of theEnglifh 
fociety for propagating the gofpel. 

The principal trade is wiffi England, the fouthern iflands in 
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the Weft Indies, and the United States of America, from 
whence the illand derives continual fupplies of live ftock and 
ptovifions. 

The conftitution of the Bahamas is upon the model of all our 
colonial governments in the Weft Indies. The governor’s 
annual income is eftimated at fomething lei's than 3000/. fter* 
ling, including perquilites. The council coniifts of twelve 
members, and the aflembly of twenty-fix, who are returned by 
the feveral iflands in this government, comprehended in diftri£l;s. 
The town of Naftau, and the eaftern and weftern diftri£ts of 
New Providence, are reprefented by eight. Harbour liland by 
three, Eleuthera three, Abaco three, St. Salvador one. Long 
liland two, Exuma three, Andros two, and Crooked liland by 
one member. The qualification of a reprefentative, generally 
fpeaking, is either property of the value of 2000/. currency, or 
fpecifically 200 acres of cultivated land. In the choice, every 
free male white inhabitant, twenty-one years of age, refident 
twelve months within the government, and having been fix 
months a houfeholder or a freeholder, or having paid duties to 
the amount of 50/. in the preceding year, is entitled to a vote. 

Belide the courts in which the governor prefides, there is a 
fupreme court exercifing the fun£lions of the Court of King’s 
B^ch} a court of Common Pleas for recovery of debts not 
exceeding 20/., and a court of Vice Admiralty. 

Gu AN ARAM, or St. SALVADOR. This illand, infignificant 
in itfelf, is entitled to particular notice as the firft land'which 
Columbus difeovered, the immediate caufe of his prefervation 
from the mutiny of his difeontented crew, and the firft alTurance 
of thofe exteufive difeoveries which afterward gave a new 
world to the knowledge of Europe. On the iith of Ofitober, 
1492, that illuftrious navigator firft ftruck foundings to the 
weft ward of this illand, and, laying to in the night, obferved 
a light on fhore at the diftance of two leagues. The next 
morning he landed in his boat fomewhere on the eaftern or the 
ibuthern coaft, and rowed on the enfuing day to a harbour, 
fuppofed to be that which at prefent bears the name of 
Port Howe. A fmall Indian viUage, conftfthig of fix houfes, 
then ftood near the landing-place, furrounded with trees, ex- 
hitnting the appearance of gardens. A country-houle called 
in honour of the great navigator, is now fituated 
near this fuppofed fpot. On the firft arrival of the Spaniards, 
it is laid, toe unfufpedling but devoted natives were never 
fatisfied with looking at them; they knelt down, lifted Up their 
hands and gave thanks to €k>d, inviting one aiaother to admire 
the heavenly men. Twenty years, howevar, had icareety 
elapiSed before thefe heaWnly men found k convenient to cranf- 
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port them, by force or artifice, to dig in the mines of Hif- 
paniola; a meafure to which the court of Spain was tempted to 
give its aflent, by the plaufible fuggeftion that it would be the 
moft efiFe£fual mode of ctvilifiog and inllrudfing them in the 
chriftian religion. Upon this pretence 40,000 fouls (probably 
the whole population of the iflands) were carried to Uirpaniola. 
So exalted was the opinion which this (imple people entertained 
of their deitroyers, and fo ftrong and univerfal is the perfuafion 
of the human mind that a deftiny awaits it beyond the miferies 
and difappointments of its prefent bounded exiftence, that 
many of the Lucayans were induced with cheerfulnefs to 
abandon their homes, under a perfuafion that they fhould meet 
in a happier country the fpirits of their deceafed friends, with 
whom the Spaniards reprefented themfelves as living in a ftate 
of fociety. As the fituation of thefe iflands with refpeA to 
each other invited a continual intercourfe amongft the inha¬ 
bitants, who probably fubfifted in a great meafure on fi0i, it 
may juftly be prefumed they were principally devoted to a 
maritime life. Some of their canoes were large enough to 
carry between forty and fifty perfons.. Indeed many convincing 
proofs of their intrepidity and expertnefs in the water occurred 
after their tranfportation to St. Domingo, when, finding the 
delufion which had been praffifed to decoy them from^their 
native country, they made every effort to regain it. Some few 
effected their efcape, although many were fruftrated in their 
defign ; and, after moil extraordinary, though unavailing efforts, 
dragged back to the country they fo much deteiled, to end 
their days in unmitigated flavery. It was the contemplation of 
fcenes like thefe that induced the humane Las Cafas to recom¬ 
mend the purchafe of negroes in Africa, as a more fit mode of 
Weft Indian culture than the ftealing and extermination of thefe 
unfofpeifting and benevolent aborigines. 

The remaining iflands do not demand defcription; being 
recently brought into cultivation, their circumftances are nearly 
(imilar, their profperity being greater or lefs in proportion to 
their fituation, or the flcill and enterprife of the landholders. 
There are groups of fmall indefcribable iflets, known by the 
names of the French Keys, the Hogfties, and the Caicos, or 
Caucus. 

Tkb Turk’s Islakus. Thefe fmall, and apparently unim¬ 
portant iflands, are of fome cqnfequence to government, from 
the quantity of fait they produce in natural ponds. The cal¬ 
careous rock, of which the land is compofed, lies generally in 
horhsontal layers. From the violem adlion of the fea, which 
has cvideRtly, aqd perl»p8 recently, beaten over them, the 
furface every where app^s worn, fretted, and broken into 
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holes, or often deep excavations ; hence the ocean water finds 
a paiTage, and has formed, in many parts of the interior, exten» 
five falinasy or ponds. Although the inhabitants of the other 
iflands, perhaps, amonglt other caufes, owing to a more 
northern pontion, have not hitherto much attended to the 
great natural advantage of their falt-ponds, little doubt feems 
at prefent entertained of their becoming a fource of confiderable 
profit, from the quantity of fait produced, and the facility with 
which it may be obtained. For early in the year, when the 
power of the fun begins to increafe, accompanied with dry 
weather, the fait everywhere in thefc natural ponds begins to 
chryilallife and fubfide in folid cakes. It remains then only to 
break the cryftals and rake the fait on fhore ; and by this eafy 
mode a fingle labourer may take from forty to fixty bufhels of 
fait ill a day. The procefs, however, is facilitated by making 
fmall pans, which, as the fait is taken out, may be repieniflied 
with brine from the pond. The two principal ponds from 
whence the fait is obtained in this clufier of iflands, lie at that 
which is called the Grand Turky and at a fmaller ifland, called 
Salt Keyy on the fouth fide of it. The ifland called Grand Turk, 
may be about twelve miles long, and, *at ti mean, two miles 
broad from call to weft. The foil, which is fandy, admits but 
of little cultivation, and produces only a fmall quantity of 
Guinea-corn, an agreeable and nutritious grain, which is uni- 
verfally cultivated throughout the Bahamas. The principal 
pond on the ifland is confiderably more than a mile in length. 
There are alfo fome of lefs note, and particularly one near a 
harbour on the caft-fide of the Grand Turk, from whence fome 
fmall quantity of fait is obtained. 

The refident inhabitants are few in number. Before the 
American war they amounted to about eighteen white heads of 
families, and forty flaves, fince which period there probably has 
been little increafe; but in the early part of the year, when 
the fait begins to make, a number of periodical vifitants, from 
the Bermudasy come over for the purpofe of raking it. Thefe 
vifitprs are faid fometimes to number nearly two thoufand. 
The pans which the falt-rakers generally lay out are not all of 
equal dimenfions, but depend on each individual’s judgment or 
experience. 'I hey are filled with brine about fix inches deep, 
or fo as to cover a man’s ancles,, and a moveable machine like 
the wheel of a water-mill, but turned by a handle, throws the 
water from the pond into a gutter, from which the pan is con¬ 
veniently and readily fupplied. A free pprt is eftabliftied at the 
Tark’s Iflands, which admits the Americans, their, principal 
ouftomers, to carry away the fait in their own bottoms, fub- 
je£t to a duty of two flullings and fixpence Bahama, cuirency, 
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(eight fliillings to the dollar) per ton, payable to the crown. 
The colonial government has alfo impofed a further duty on 
fait exported. 

The inha^tants of the Bahamas are ftated by Mr. Colquhoun 
to be 3600 white perfons, 3300 free perfons of colour, and 
10,000 ilaves. 


JAMAICA. 

Situation and Climate. Jamaica is fituated in the 
Atlantic Ocean, about four thoufand miles fouth-weft of 
England. It has Hifpaniola, at the diftance of thirty leagues, 
to the eaft; Cuba, about the fame diftance, to the north j the 
gulf of Honduras to the weft; and Carthagena, on the great 
continent of South America, to the fouth, diftantone hundred 
and forty-five leagues. The centre of Jamaica lies in about 
18® 12' north latitude, and in longitude about 76® 45'weft 
from London The climate is extremely hot, with little varia-- 
tion from January to December; the days and nights are nearly 
of equal duration, there being little more than two hours’ dif¬ 
ference b<‘tween the longcft days and the ftiorteft; there is 
very little twilight, and when it is twelve o’clock at noon in 
London, it is about feven in the morning in Jamaica. 

History. Columbus difeovered this ifland on the 3d of 
May 1494 i it was taken poflellion of by the Spaniards, who, 
with their accuftomed inhumanity, totally exterminated the 
natives, 60,000 in number. In 1665 the territory was wrefted 
from thefe butchers by an Englifii force under the command o?* 
Penn and Venables. The protedJor Oliver Cromwell has been 
feverely cenfured for breach of faith in this capture, but he is 
vindicated by Mr. Bryan Edwards. At all events, the ftate of 
the iiland was foon changed for the bettev. The doth and 
penury of the Spanifli planters, when the Englilh landed, were 
extreme. Of the many valuable commodities which Jamaica 
has fince produced in fo great abundance, fome were altogether 
unknown, and of the reft the inhabitants cultivated no more 
than were fuflicient for their own expenditure. Their principal 
export, befides cocoa, confifted of hog’s-Iard and hides. The 
fale of thefe articles, and fupplying the few fhips that touched 
at their ports with provifions, in barter for European manufac¬ 
tures, conftituted the whole of their commerce; a commerce 
which the favages of Madagafcar condufl with equal ability and 
fuccefs. They poffefled nothing of the elegancies of life, nor 
were they even acquainted with many of thofe qualifications 
which, in civilifed ftates, are confidered as neceffary to com- 
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fort and convenience. They were neither polifhed by focial 
intercourfe nor improved by education; but pafTed their days 
in gloomy languor, enfeebled by floth and deprefled by poverty. 
Having at the fame time little or no connection vi 4 th Europe, 
and no means of fending their children thither for education, 
they had been for many years in a Itate of progrefliive degene¬ 
racy, and would probably in a fhort time have expiated the 
guilt of their anceftors, by falling viflims themfelvea to the 
vengeance of their flaves. The ifland has ever fince remained 
in the hands of the Englifh, although feveral attempts have 
been made to recapture it, and expeditions have even been 
fitted out by France and Spain almolt on purpofe. 

Description. Jamaica is one hundred and fifty miles in 
length} and on a medium of three meafurements at different 
places, about forty miles in breadth, affording, if allowance is 
made for the mountains, a furface of 4,080,000 acres. Of 
thefe in 1789, no more than 1,907,589 had been located, or 
taken up, by grants from the crown, and even of them little 
more than one million were in cultivation. There were 
710 fugar eftates, and 400 breeding farms, or, as they are 
called, pens. Nor is it fuppofed, that of the portion which is 
uncultivated above one-fourth could ever be brought into ufe, 
it being impra£kicable and inacceifible. The land, however, 
exhibits no fign of barrennefs, being covered with extenfive 
woods, containing excellent timbers, fome parts of which are 
of prodigious growth and folidity; fuch as the lignumvitae, 
dog wood, iron wood, pigeon wood, green heart, braziletto and 
bulley trees; moll of which fink in water, and are of a compa^- 
nefs and impenetrability inconceivable by European workmen. 
Some of thefe are neceffiiry in mill-work, and would be highly 
valuable in the Windward Iflands. Of fofter kinds, for boards 
and Ihingles, the fpecies are innumerable; and there are many 
beaudful varieties adapted for cabinet-work} among others, 
the bread-nut, the wild lemon, and the well-known mahogany. 

Rivers and Springs. As the country is thus abundantly 
wooded, fo on the whole, it may be faid to be well watered. 
There are reckoned, throughout its extent, above one hun¬ 
dred rivers, which take their rife in the mountains, and run, 
commonly with great rapidity, to the fea, on both fides of the 
ifland. None of them are deep enough to be navigated by 
marine veflels. Black River in St. Elizabeth, flowing chiefly 
through a level country, is the deepefl; and gentleft, and admits 
flat-bottomed boats and canoes for about thirty miles. 

Of the fprings, which very generally abotmd, even ki the 
hlgheft mountains, fome are medkinal, and aete faid to be highly 
e&aeiptts in diforders peculiar to the climate. The moft re- 
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markable of thefe is found in the eaftern parilh of St. Thomas, 
and the fame of it has created a village in Its neighbourhood, 
which is called Bath. The water flows out of a rocky moun¬ 
tain, about a mile diftant, and is too hot to admit a hand being 
held underneath. A thermometer on Fahrenheit’s fcale im- 
xnerfed in this water, rifes to 123°. It is fulphureous, and 
has been ufed with great advantage in that dreadful difeafe of 
the climate called the dry-belly-ache. There are other fprings, 
both fulphureous and chalybeate, in diflFerent parts of the coun¬ 
try ; of which, however, the properties are little known to the 
inhabitants in general. 

Productions. It is not intended to enumerate among the 
produftions of any ifland thofe which are already mentioned as 
common to all the Weft Indies; but only fuch growths as 
contribute to the particular gratification ot the inhabitants of 
each. The feveral kinds of kitchen-garden produce, as edible 
roots and pulfe, which are known in Europe, thrive alfo in the 
mountains of this ifland; and the markets of Kingilon and 
Spanifti Town are fupplied with cabbages, lettuce, carrots, 
turnips, parfnips, artichokes, kidney-beans, green peas, afpa- 
ragus, and various forts of European herbs, in the utmoft 
abundance. Some of them (as the firft three) are faid to be of 
fuperior flavour to the fame kind produced in England. Among 
the native growths, the chocho, ochra, Lima-bean, and Indian- 
kale, are faid to be more agreeable than any of the efculent 
vegetables of Europe. The other indigenous produffions of 
t bi« clafs are plantains, bananas, yams of feveral varieties, 
calalue (a fpecies of fpinnage), eddoes, caflavi, and fweet po¬ 
tatoes. A mixture of thefe, ftewed with falted fifti, or falted 
meat of any kind, and highly feafoned with Cayenne-pepper, 
is a favourite olio among the negroes. For bread, an unripe 
Toafted plantain is an excellent fubftitute, and univerfally 
preferred to it by the negroes and moft of the native whites. 
To the fruits already mentioned, the addition would be un¬ 
important. 

Topography. The ifland is divided into three counties, 
which are named Middlefex, Surry, and Cornwall. 

Middlesex is compofed of eight pariihes, one town, and 
thirteen villages. The town b that of St. Jago-de-la^^Vega^ or 
Spanijb 7 bw», the capital of the ifland. Moft of the villages of 
this and the other counties are hamlets of no great account, 
fituated at the diflerent harbours and ihipping places, and fup- 
ported by the traflSc carried on there. St. Jaga-de-la-Vega is 
fituated on the banks of the river Cobre, about fix miles from 
the fea, and contains between five and fix hundred koufes, and 
about five tkoufimd hiludntantSy including free people of 
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colour. It is the refidence of the Governor or Commander in 
Chief, who is accommodated with a fuperb palace j and it is 
here that the legiflature is convened, and the Court of Chancery 
and the Supreme Court of Judicature are held. 

SuRUY contains feven parifhes, two towns, and eight villages, 
'riie towns are thofe of Kingston and Port Royal: the former of 
which is fituated on the north fide of a beautiful harbour, and was 
founded in 1693, when repeated defolations by earthquake and 
fire had driven the inhabitants from Port Royal. It contains 
upward of one thoufand fix hundred houfes, befides negro- 
huts and warehoufes, and is a place of great trade and opu¬ 
lence. Many of the houfes in the upper part of the town ara 
extremely magnificent; and the markets for butchers’ meat, 
turtle, filh, poultry, fruits and vegetables, are inferior to none. 
Port Royal,‘once a place of the greateft wealth and importance 
in the Weft Indies, is now reduced, by repeated calamities, 
to three ftreets, a few lanes, and about two hundred houfes. 
It contains, however, the royal navy yard, for heaving down 
and refitting the King’s Ihips, the navy hofpital, and barracks 
for a regiment of foldiers. The fortifications are kept in ex¬ 
cellent order, and arc of confiderable ftrength. 

CoRNWALl. contains five pariflies, three towns, and fix villages. 
The towns are Savatma-la^Mar on the fouth fide of the ifland, 
and Montego Bay and Falmouth on the north. The former 
was almoft entirely deftroyed by a dreadful hurricane and 
inundation of the fea in 1780. It is now partly rebuilt. 
Montego Bay is a flourifiiing and opulent town ; and Falmouth, 
or, (as it is more commonly called) The Point, is fituated on the 
fouth fide of Martha Brae harbour, and includes the adjoining 
villages of Martha Brae and the Rock. 

Each parifli (or precin£l confiding of an union of two or 
more pariflies) is governed by a chief magiftrate, ftyled Cujlos 
Rotulorum, and a body of juftices unlimited by law as to 
number, by whom feffions of the peace are held every 
three months, and courts of common pleas to try affions 
arifing within the parifli or precinff, to an amount nor exceed¬ 
ing twenty pounds. In matters of debt not exceeding forty 
{hillings, a Angle juftice is authorifed to determine. 

Churches. The whole twenty pariflies contain eighteen 
churches and chapels, and each parifh is provided with a reftor 
and other church ofiicers. The prefentation to the reflors* 
livings refts with the Governor or Commander in Chief; 
ftipends not exceeding 300/. per annum are paid in lieu of 
tithes, by the church-wardens of the feveral pariflies, from the 
amoimt of taxes levied by the veftries on the inhabitants. Each 
pariih builds and repairs a parfonage-houfe, or allows the re 61 or 
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fifty pounds per annum in lieu of one: befides whicli, many 
of the livings have glebe lands, of confiderable value, annexed 
to them, as the parifh of St. Andrew, which altogether are 
valued at loco/. fterling per annum. The Bifhop of London 
is faid to claim this ifland as part of his diocefe; but his jurif- 
di£tion is renounced and barred by the laws of the country; 
and the Governor or Commander in Chief, as fupreme head of 
the provincial church, not only indudls into the feveral redlories, 
on the requifitc teftimonials being produced that the candidate 
has been admitted into prieft’s orders, according to the canons 
of the church of England, but he is likewife vefted with the 
power of fufpending a clergyman of lewd and diforderly life 
ab oj^ciot upon application from his parifliioners. A fufpenfion 
ohojjicio is, in fa£t, a fufpenfion a beuejidoy no minifter being en¬ 
titled to his ftipend for any longer time than he fliall ;:£lually 
officiate, unlcfs prevented by ficknefs. 

Vestries. The veftries are coinpofed of the cufios, and two 
other magiftrates, the redlor, and ten veftrymen ; the latter are 
defied annually by the freeholders. Befide their power of 
afleffing and appropriating taxes, they appoint way-wardens, 
and allot labourers for the repair of the public highways. 
They likewife nominate proper perfons, who are called col- 
leffing conftables, for the colleftion both of the public and 
parochial taxes. 

Courts. The Supreme Court of Judicature for the whole 
ifland (commonly called the Grand Court, as pofTeffing fimiJar 
jurifdiftion in this country, to that of the feveral courts of 
King's Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer in Great Britain) 
is held in the town of St. Jago-de-la-Vega, on the laft Tuefday 
of each of the months of February, May, Auguft, and Novem¬ 
ber, in every year. In this court the Chief Juftico of the ifland 
prefides, whofe falary is only 120/.; but the perquifites arifing 
from office make it worth about three thoufand pounds per 
annum. The affiflant judges are gentlemen of the ifland, com¬ 
monly planters, who receive no reward for their attendance. 
Three judges muft be prefent to conftitute a court; and each 
term is limited in duration to three weeks. From this court, if 
the matter in difpute in a civil aflion be for a fum of 300/. 
flerling, or upwards, an appeal lies to the governor and council, 
as a court of error; if fentence of death be pafTed for felony, 
the appeal is to the governor alone. 

AJJivu CeurtSy alfo, are held every three months, in Kingflon 
for the county of Surry, 'and Savannah-la-Mar for the county 
of Cornwall. The Surry court begins the laft Tuefday in 
January, April, July, and Oftober. The Cornwall court begins 
the laft Tuefday in March, June, September, and December; 
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each afTizc court is limited to a fortnight in duration. Thus 
have the inhabitants law courts every month of the year, be- 
fides the Courts of Chancery, Ordinary, Admiralty, and the 
feveral pariih courts. The judges of the AlGze Court a£t 
without falary or reward, as well as the adlllant judges of the 
Supreme Court, are coniidered as of one and the fame court, 
and have an equal right in point of priority with thole obtained 
in the grand court. 

The Governor, or Commander in Chief, i$ Chancellor by 
his office, and prefides folely in that high department, which is 
adminiftered with great form and folemnity. He is alfo the 
foie ordinary for the probate of wills and granting letters of 
adminiftration. From the firll of thefe offices he derives 
eatenfive authority, and from die latter conliderable emolu¬ 
ment. 

As appendages of the Supreme Court, the feveral great 
offices, as the office of ennlmentSt or fecretary ^ the iftandy 
provoft-marihal-general, clerk of the court, or prothonotary and 
cuftos brevium, are held and Htuated in Spanilh Town. The 
fird; is an office of record, in which the laws pafled by the 
legiflature are preferved, and copies of them entered into fair 
volumes. In this office all deeds, wills, fales, and patents, mud 
be regiltered. It is likewife required, that all perfons (after tiz 
weeks’ refidence) intending to depart the ifland, do affix their 
names in tliis office twenty-one days before they arc entitled to 
receive a ticket, or let>pafs, to enable them to leave the 
country. In order to enforce this regulation, mailers of veffels 
are obliged, at the time of entry, to give fecurity in the fum of 
i,ooo/. not to carry off the ifland any perfon without fuch 
ticket or let-pafs. Truflees, attornies, and guardians of orphans, 
are required to record annually in this office accounts of the 
produce of ellates in their charge} and by a late a£l, mort¬ 
gagees in poffeffion arc obliged to regiller not only accounts of 
the crops of each year, but alfo annual accounts current of 
their receipts and payments. Tranferipts of deeds from the 
office, properly certified, are evidence in any court of law, and 
all deeds muft be enrolled within three months after date, or 
they are declared to be void, as againft any other deed proved and 
regiltered within the time limited ; but if no feeond deed is on 
record, then the fame are valid, though regiltered after the 
three months. The provofi-marjbal^general is an officer of high 
rank and great authority. The name denotes a military origin, 
Sind doubriefs the office was £r& inftituted in this ifland bemre 
die introduction of civil government, and continued afterwards 
through neceffity. It is now held fay patent from the crown, 
which is ufually granted for two lives. The powers and au- 
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thoritles annexed to this office are various ; the ailing officer is, 
in fa£t, high ffieriff of the whole ifland during his continuance 
in office, and permitted to nominate deputies under him for 
every pariffi or precinct. 

The office of Clerk of the Supreme Court is likewife held by 
patent. Of the other great lucrative offices, the principal are 
thofe of the regifter in chancery, receiver-general, and treafurer 
of the ifland, naval officer, and coIle£for of the cuftoms for the 
port of Kingfton. 

Legislaturk. The legiflature is compofed of the Captain- 
general, or Commander in Chief, a council confifting of twelve 
gentlemen, and a houfe of ailembly, containing forty members, 
who are elefted by the freeholders, viz. three for the feveral 
towns and pariflies of St. Jago-de-la-Vega, Kingfton, and Port 
Royal, and two for each of the other pariflies. The qualifier* 
tion required in the eledtors, is a freehold of lo/. per annum 
in the parifli where the election is made} and in the represen¬ 
tative, a landed freehold of three hundred pounds per annum, 
in any part of the ifland, or a perfonal eftate of three thoufand 
pounds. In the proceedings of the general aflembly they copy, 
as nearly as local circumftances will admit, the legiflature of 
Great Britain ; and all their bills (thofe. of a private nature 
excepted) have the force of laws as foon as the governor’s aflent 
is obt^ed. The power of rejection however is ftill referved 
in the crownbut until the royal difapprobation is Ggnified, 
the laws are valid. 

Population and Trade. The population of Jamaica, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Colquhoun, is 30,000 white perfons, 10,000 free 
perfons of colour, and 350,000 flaves. The colonial fliipping 
is 3,503 eftimated annual value of all productions of 

the earth is 11,159,651/. j the exports to the United Kingdom 
amount to 6,885,339 j thofe to other parts to 384,322/.; the 
imports from the United Kingdom are reckoned at 3,685,725/. 
and from other places at 892,207/. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 

Under this denomination are comprehended Tortola, Virgin 
Gorda, Anegada, Anguilla, Barbuda, and their refpe^ive de¬ 
pendencies. Thefe pofleffions are of very inferior importance, 
and the defeription of them will be brief. They are all com- 
pHfed in the government of the Leeward Charibbee Iflands, 
and have a Lieutemnt-govecnor, and of late one council and 
aflembly for all the’ iflands. 


Tertoh 
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Tortola was firft fettled by Buccaneers in i 665 , and being 
wrefted from them, became the property of Great Britain. It* 
produ&ions are fugar and cotton. 

Virgin Gorda is of a very irregular fhape. Its greateft length 
from eaft to well is about eighteen miles ; it is worl’e watered 
than Tortola, and has fewer inhabitants. A mountain which 
rifes in its centre is affirmed to contain a filver mine. 

Anegada is dependant on Virgin Gorda. It is about fix 
leagues long, low, and almoft covered by water at high tides. 

Anguilla^ or Snake IJlandy fo called from its windings and 
irregular form, is ten leagues in length, and three in breadth; 
and the moft northerly of all the Charibbee Iflands pofiefled by 
the Britifh. It was fettled in 1650. The inhabitants fubfilt 
moftly by farming, planting Indian corn, and other kinds of 
hufbandry. The climate is very healthy, and the inhabitants 
llrong and vigorous. They export fugar, rum, and cotton. 

Barbuday or Barhouthesy is twenty miles long and twelve 
broad. The natives apply themfelves chiefly to the breeding 
of cattle, and furnifliing the neighbouring iflands with pro- 
vifions. It is fertile, abounding in the natural produ£lions of 
the other Weft India Iflands, and has a good road for {hipping, 
but no dire£l trade to Britain. It belongs to the Codrington 
family. 

Among the other Virgin Iflands are thofe named Jos Van¬ 
dykes (by the failors Geefe and Ducks), Guana, Beef and 
'rhatch, Niehar, The Dog, Prickly-pear, Cumana’s, Ginger, 
Cooper’s, .Salt Ifland, and Peter’s Ifland. 

The population of thefc iflands is eftimated to be 300 white, 
4©o free perfons of colour, and 10,000 flaves. 


THE LEEWARD CHARIBBEE ISLANDS. 

The iflands thus denominated, being St. Chriftopher’s, Nevis, 
Antigua, and Montfcirat, have formed one diftinft government 
fmee the year 1672, under a governor denominated Captain- 
general of the Leeward Cb.aribbee Iflands, whofe refiilence is at 
Antigua ; although he occafionally vifits the others, in which, 
in his abfence, where no Lieutenant-governor is appointed, the 
Prefident of the Council aifumes his place, and executes 
nearly all his fun£tions. 

St. Chri^opher’s. This ifland, called by its ancient 
pofleifors, the Charribs, Liamuigay or the Fertile Ifland, was 
difeovered in November, 1493, Columbus hirafelf, who, 
pleafed with its appearance, honoured it with his own Chriftian 
name, but it was neither planted nor pofleffed by the Spaniards; 
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it was the earlieft of the Britifli territories in the Weft: Indies, and 
the common mother both of the Enj;lifh and French fcttlements 
in the Charribbean lilands. firll oftabliflimcnt was made by 

Thomas Warner In 1623 ; the French however having formed 
a rival fetrlement on other parts of the iiland, it was a fubjeft 
ot contention between the two nations, until the peace of 
Utrecht, when it was ceded wholly to the Englilh, and the 
French poflollions publicly fold for the benefit ol government. 

* 733 » 80,000/. of the money was appropriated as a marriage 
portion with the Princefs Anne, who was betrothed to the 
Prince of Orange. Some few of the French planters, indeed, 
who confer!toil to take the oaths, were naturalized, and per¬ 
mitted to retain their eftates. The iiland was taken in 1782 
by the French; who brought to the attack 8000 men and 32 
Ihips of war, while the force oppofed to them, and which 
made a long and vigorous refiftance, did not amount to 1000 
men, including militia. It was reftored at the peace in 1783. 

Saint Chriftopher lies in 17® 15' north latitude, and 63° 17' 
weft longitude; it is about fourteen leagues in circuit, and 
contains 43,72<^ acres, of which about 17,000 are appropriated 
to the growth of fugar, and 4000 to pafturage. As fugar is the 
only commodity of any account that is raifed, except provifions, 
and a little cotton, it is probable that nearly one half the wlrole 
i/land is unfit for cultivation. 'I'lie interior confifts, indeed, of 
rugged prccipicevS and barren mountains. Of thefe the loftieft 
Is Mount-mifery, (evidently a decayed volcano,) which rifes 
3,711 feet perpendicular from the fca. Nature, however, has 
made abundant amends for tlic fterility of the mountains, by 
the fertility fhe has beftowed upon the plains. The foil is 
efteemed to bo more eminently than any other adapted to the 
growth of fugar. There are excellent though not navigable 
rivers, much reforted to by the navy for water. 

This iiland is divided into nine parifhes, and contains four 
towns and hamlets, viz. Bajfeterret (the prefent capital, as it 
was formerly that of tlie French,) containing about 800 houfes, 
Sandy-Poiutf Old Roadt and Deep Bay. Of thefe, the firft two 
are ports of entry, eftablilhed by law. The fortifications confift 
of Charles Fort, and Brimftone Hill, both near Sandy Point ; 
three batteries at Bafletcrre, one at Fig-tree Bay, another at 
Palmeto Point, and fome fm^ler ones. 

The council fhould confift of ten members; the houfe of 
aflembly is compofed of twenty-four feprefentatives, of whom 
fifteen make a quorum. The requifite qualification is a free¬ 
hold of forty acres of land, or a houfe worth forty pounds a 
year. Of tne eleflors, thequalifica tion is a freehold of ten 
pounds p 6 r annum. 

VoL. IV. X X The 
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The governor is chancellor, and fits alone. Attempts have 
been made to join fome of the council with him, as in Barba> 
docs, but without fuccefs. The jurifdiftion of both the King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas centers in one fuperior court, 
wherein juft ice is admlnlftered by a chief and four puifnc 
judges. 

There are faid to be laoo white inhabitants, 500 free per- 
fons of colour, and 30,000 (laves. 

Nnvis. This beautiful little fpot, divided from St. Chtifto- 
phers only by a fmall channel, is nothing more than a (ingle 
mountain, rifing like a cone in an eafy afeent from the fea} 
the circumference of its bafe not exceeding eight Englifh 
leagues. It is believed that Columbus bellowed on it the 
appellation of Ntevi’Sy or-the Snows, from its refemblance to a 
mountain of the fame name in Spain i but it is not an impro¬ 
bable conje£lure, that in thofc days a white fmoke was feen to 
ilTuc from the fummit, which, at a didance, had a fnow-like ap¬ 
pearance, and that it derived its name from thence. That the 
idand was produced by fome volcanic explofion, there can be 
no doubt, for there is a hollow, or crater, near the fummit, 
dill vifible, which contains a hot fpring drongly impregnated 
with fulphur ; and fulpliur is frequently found in fubdance in 
the neighbouring gullies and cavities of the earth. The country 
is well watered, and the land in general fertile, a fmall portion 
toward the fummit of the iiland excepted, which anfwers how¬ 
ever for the growth of grouml previfions, fuch as yams and 
other efculent vegetables. The foil is donyj the bed is a 
loofe black mould on a clay. 

1 his ifland, fmall as it is, is divided into five parifhes. It 
contains a town called Charles Tbww, the feat of government, 
and a port of entry, and there are two other (hipping places, 
called Indian Cajlle and Ne'w Cajlle. The principal fortifica¬ 
tion is at Charles Town, and is called Charles Fort. The 
commandant is appointed by the crown, but receives a falary 
from the iiland. 

The council is compofed of the prefident and fix other 
ntembers; the houfe of alTembly confids of fifteen reprefenta- 
tives, three for each parilh. The adminidration of common 
law is under the guidance of a chief, and two affiftant judges, 
and there is an office for the regidry of deeds. 

The Englilh fird edabliihed themfelves in this ifland in 1628, 
under the proteftion and encouragement of Sir Thomas Warner. 
The population is 500 white perfons, 250 free perfonS of colour, 
and 15,000 (laves. 

Antigua, This ifland is fituated about twenty leagues to 
the eadward of St. Chridopher’s, and was difeovered at the fame 

6 - time 
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time with that ifland by Columbus, who named it from a 
church in Seville, Santa Maria de la Antigua. We are in¬ 
formed by Ferdinarul Columbus, that the Indian name was 
Jamaica. It is a Angular circumftance that this word, which 
in the language of the larger iflands fignified a country abound- 
itig in Springs^ fliould, in the dialed of the Charribs, have been 

applied to an ifland that docs not contain a Angle fpring or rivulet 
of frefh water. This inconvenience, without doubt, as it ren¬ 
dered the country uninhabitable to the Charribs, deterred for 
fome time the European adventurers in the neighbouring iflands 
from attempting a permanent efbablifliment; but nature pre- 
fents few obftacles which avarice or induftry will not endeavour 
to furmount \ the lands being fertile, cifterns were contrived 
to hold rain-water, and in 1632, a fewEnglifh families took up 
lands and began to cultivate tobacco. Among thefe was a fon 
of Sir Thomas Warner, whofe defeendants Hill poflefs very 
confldcrable property in the ifland ; but it was chiefly to the 
enterprizing fpirit and extenflve views of Colonel Codrington, 
of Barbadocs, that Antigua was indebted for its growing prof- 
perity and fubfequent opulence. This gentleman, removing to 
this ifland about the year 1674, applied his knowledge in fugar 
planting with fuch elFedT:, that others were animated to follow 
his example, and bcncAt by his advice. Mr. Codrington was 
fome years afterwards nominated Captain-general, and Com¬ 
mander-in-chief of all the l.eeward Charribee iflands, and 
making his power fubfervient to his benevolent purpofes, was 
rewarded by witnefling the flouriflung condition of all the 
iflands under his wife and humane government. 

Antigua is upward of Afty miles in circumference, ami con¬ 
tains 59,838 acres of land, of which about 34,000 are appro¬ 
priated to the growth of fugar, and paflurage annexed j its 
other principal ftaples are cotton-wool, and tobacco ; and they 
raife, in favourable years, great quantities of proviAons. This 
ifland contains two different kinds of foil, the one a black 
mould on a fubftratum of clay which is naturally rich, and 
when not checked by exceffive droughts, to which Antigua is 
particularly fubjetSf, very produftive. The other is a ftiff clay 
on a fubftratum of marl, much lefs fertile than the former, and 
abounding with an iniiradicablc kind of grafs, deftruffive of all 
other vegetation. On the whole, the ifland is faid to have 
progreflively decreafed both in produce and white population. 

Antigua is divided into Ax parifhes and eleven diftrifts, and 
contains Ax towns and villages ; Saint John's (the capital), Par- 
hanit Falmouthi Willoughby Bayy Old Roady and James Fort; of 
which, the firft two are legal ports of entry. No ifland, in 
this part of the Weft Indies, can boaft of f<> many excellent 

X X 2 harbours. 
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harbours. Of thefe, the principal are Englifli Harbour and 
Saint John’s, both well fortified 5 and at the former, the Britifh 
government has ellabliflicd a royal navy yard and arfenal, and 
conveniences for careening fhips of war. 

'Fhe military e(labli(hmcnt generally confifts of two regi¬ 
ments of infantry, and two of foot militia. I'here is likewife 
a fijuadron of dragoons, and a battalion of artillery, both railed 
in the ifland, and the regulars receive additional pay, as in 
Jamaica. 

The Governor or Captain-general of the leeward Charribbee 
iflands, although dirc£ied by his inftru£lions to vifit occafion- 
ally each territory within his government, is generally ftationary 
at Antigua, where his couit, as Chancellor, is commonly held. 
In caufes arifing in Antigua, he is afliited by the council, and 
the prefident with a certain number of the council are empowered 
to determine Chancery caufes during his abfence, but in cafes 
arifing in other ifiands within his government he fits alonew 
The other courts are the King’s Bench, the Common Pleas, 
and the Exchequer. The legiflature is compofed of the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, a council of twelve members, and an aflembly 
of twenty-five. 

The population is white 3200, free perfons of colour 1400, 
flaves 36,000. 

Montskhrat. This little illand was difeovered at the fame 
time with St. Chriftopher’s, and derived its name from a fup- 
pofed rcfemblance which Columbus perceived in the face of 
the country, to a mountain of the fame name near Barcelona. 
The name was all that was beftowed upon it by the Spaniards. 
I.ike Nevis, it was firll planted by a fmall colony from St. 
Chviftopher’s, detached in 1652 from the adventurers under 
‘Warner. Their feparation appears indeed to have been partly 
occafioned by local attachments and religious difienfions; which 
rendered the fituation in St. Chriftopher’s uneafy to thofe who 
were natives of Ireland, and of the Romifh perfuafion : the num¬ 
ber of the original feceders from St. Chriftopher’s was augmented 
by many of the fame country and religion. The hiftory of 
this little ifland contains nothing remarkable. It was invaded 
by the French in 1712, and fuffered fo much from their de¬ 
predations, that an article was inferted in the treaty of Utrecht 
for appointing commiflioners to enquire into the damages. It 
was again invaded, and with moft of the other iflands captured 
by the Frencli in the American war, and reftored with the 
reft. 

Montferrat js about three leagues in length, and as many in 
breadth, and is fuppofed to contain about thirty thoufand acres, 
of which almoft two thirds are mountainous or barren. The 

' land 
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land in cultivation is appropriated nearly as follows. In fugar, 
fix thoufand acres; in cotton, provifions, and pallurage, two 
thoufand each. 

The council confids of fix members, and the aflembly of 
eight, two from each of the four didridls into which it is divided. 

The population is 444 whites, aoo free perfons of colour, 
and 10,000 flaves. 


DOMINICA. 

Thk ifiand of Dominica was fo named by Columbus, be- 
caufc it was difcovered on Sunday (Nov. 3. 1493). * 759 » 

it fell by conquefl: under the <Iominion of Great Dritain, and 
was confirmed to the Britifh crown, by the treaty of Paris, in 
Feb. 1763. Although Dominica had, until that time, been 
confiderctl as a neutral ifiand, many fubjc£fs of France had 
cdabliflicd coffee plantations, and other fettlements j and 
it refledts honour on the Britifh admlniftration, that thefe peo¬ 
ple were fecured in their pofTeffions, on condition of taking the 
oaths of allegiance, and pviying a fmall quit-rent. The reft of 
the cultivable land was ordered to be fold by commiffloners 
nominated for that purpofe, and no lefs than 94,346 acres 
(comprehending one half of the ifiand) were accordingly dif- 
pofed of by au^ion, in allotments from fifty to one hundred 
acres, yielding 312,092/. ftcrling. During the American 
war the ifiand was taken by the French, and the fufferings of 
the inhabitants under a five years' tyranny refleft cverlaft- 
ing difhonour on the name of the invaders. To the inexpref- 
fible joy of the people they were reftored to the bleflings of 
Britifh government in 1783. 

Dominica contains 186,436 acres of land, and is divided 
into ten parifhes. The town of Rofeau^ tha capital, is fituated 
in the parifh of Saint George, being about feven leagues from 
Prince Rupert’s bay. It is on a point of land on the S. W. 
fide of the ifiand, which forms two bays, Woodbridge’s bay to 
the north, and Charlotte-ville bay to the fouthward. Rofeau 
is about half a mile in length, from Charlotte-ville to Rofeau 
river, and moftly two furlongs in breadth, but lefs in fome 
parts, being of a very irregular figure. It contains not more 
than five hundred houfes, exclufive of the cottages occupied 
by the negroes. Before its capture by the French it conulned 
upwards of one thoufand, but long after the furrender it was 
fet on fire by them, from mixed motives of hatred and rapa¬ 
city, and 500 houfes burnt. 

TTtis ifiand is twenty-nine miles in length, and may be 
reckoned fixteen in breadth ; it contains many high and rugged 
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mountains interfperfed with fine vallics, and in general they 
appear to be fertile. Several of the mountains contain vol¬ 
canoes, which frequently difeharge vaft quantities of burning 
fulphur. From thofe mountains alfo ifl'ue fprings of hot water, 
feme of which arc fuppofed to poflefs great virtue in the cure 
of tropical diforders. In fome places the water is faid to be 
hot enough to coagulate an egg. Dominica has upward of 
thirty line rivers, befidc rivulets. The foil in the interior 
country is generally a light-brown-coloured mould, and ap¬ 
pears to have been walhed from the mountains. Toward the 
fea coait, and in many of the vallies, it is a deep, black, and 
rich native earth, and feems well adapted to the cultivation of 
all the articles of Well Indian produce. 'I'he under dratum 
is in fome parts a yellow or brick clay, in otliers a llilF terrace, 
but in molt places very llony. 

Sugar does not fuccced in this iHand fo well as coffee, which 
is confalcrod its llaplc; it alfo produces cacao, indigo, and 
ginger. The forelts aflbul an inexhaullible quantity of rofe- 
wood, fo ellcemed by cabinet makers. The fruits and other 
productions arc liinilar to thole in the neighbouring illands; 
but the foil being generally thin, is more adapted to the rear¬ 
ing of cotton than lugar. The bell eye Hones that arc known 
are found on the fltores of this illand. They have their name 
from the ufe which is made of them, for cle.iring the eyes of 
any dirt, 'rhey are lhaped like a lentil, fmootii and Heck, but 
much fmaller and of a grey colour. 

The iff.Hul is divided into ten parilhes ; St. John, St. Andrew, 
St. Peter, St. Jofeph, St. Paul, St. David, St. George, St. Pa¬ 
trick, St. Luke, and St. Martin. It is a feparate government 
and a free port. 

Its population is 800 whites, 1,500 free perfons of colour, 
and 24000 Haves. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS. 

In this divilioii each illand with its dependencies, if any, 
forms a feparate government, and each is therefore to be noticed 
feverally. 


SAINT LUCIA. 

This illand received its name from the French, having been 
difeovered on the day devoted to that faint. The Englilh 
efie^ed a fettlementin 1637} but meeting with various misfor¬ 
tunes 
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tunes from the natives and the French, it was agreed between 
the iatter and the Englifli that this ifland, together with Domi¬ 
nica and St. Vincent, fhould remain neutral. Before the war 
of 1756 the French had begun to fettle the iflands, and, by the 
treaty of 17<J3, the other two were yielded up to Great Britam^ 
and this ifland to France. It was captured in the American wlr, 
but reftored in 1783; retaken in 1794; evacuated in 1795; 
again captured in 1796; reftored by the treaty of Amiens j 
again fubdued foon after the renewal of hoftilities in 1803, and 
finally ceded to the Britifh crown in 18x4. 

It is twenty-feven miles long and twelve broad, lying fix 
leagues fouth of Martinico, and twenty-one north-weft of Bar- 
badoes. It has fcveral hills, two of which, being very round 
and fteep, are called the Pins’ Heads of St. Lucy, an<l were 
volcanoes. At the foot of them are fine vallies, with a goo»l 
foil and well watered. In thefe are tall trees, with the timber 
of which the planters of Martinico and Barbadoes build their 
houfes and windmills. Here is alfo plenty of cocoa ami fuftic. 
The air is reckoned healthy, the hills not being fo high as to 
intercept the trade-winds, which alv/ays fan it from the eaft, 
by which means the heat of the climate is moderate<l and ren¬ 
dered agreeable. In St. Lucia are feveral commodious bays 
and harbours, with good anchorage, particularly the little 
Carenage ; one of the principal inducements for the French to 
prefer it to the other neutral iflands. This port has feveral 
noted advantages j there is every where fufficient depth, and 
the quality of the bottom is excellent. Nature has formed 
three careening-places which do .not want a key, and require 
nothing but a capftern to turn the keel above ground. Thirty 
fhips of the line might lie there Iheltercd from the hurricanes 
without being moored. For the other harbours the winds are 
always good to go out with, and the largeft fquadron might be 
in the olfing in lefs than an hour. There are nine pariflies in 
the ifland; eight to the leeward, and only one to the wind¬ 
ward. The preference to the leeward part of the ifland does 
not proceed from the fuperiority of the foil, but from the 
greater or lefs convenicncy in fending out or receiving fhips. 
A high-road is made round the ifland, and two others, which 
crofs it from eaft to weft, afford ample facilities to carry 
the commodities of the plantations to the barcaderes, or land- 
ing-places. 

The population is, whites 500, free perfons of colour 350, 
flaves 24,000. 
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BARBADOES. 

. This iiland was probably difcovcred by the Portuguefe in 
their voyages from Brazil, and from them received ils name. 
It was found without occupants or claimants. The Charribs, 
for rcafons unknown, had deferted it, and the Portuguefe, 
fatisfied with the fplendid regions they had acquired on the 
continent, feem to have confidcred it of little value. Having 
furnilhed it with a breed of fwine for the benefit of fuch of 
their countrymen as might navigate the fame traft, they left 
the iiland in all other refpedls as they found it. Of the Engliih, 
the firft who are known to have landed were the crew of a fhip 
called the Olive Bloflbm, bound from London to Surinam, in 
1605 ; they took polleflion of the country by fixing up a crofs 
on the fpot where James Tmvn was afterwartl built, inferibed, 
“ James, King of England and this Iiland but they began no 
fettlemcnt, nor made any coniidcrable flay. Some years after 
this an Engliih fliip, returning from Brazil, was driven by 
ftrefs of weather into this iiland, and finding refrefhments, the 
raafter and feamen, on their arrival in England, made fo 
favourable a report of the beauty and fertility of the country, 
that Lord Ley (afterwards Earl of Marlborough and Lord High 
Treafurer) obtained from James the Eirft a grant of the ifland 
to himfelf and his heirs in perpetuity. From this period a 
regular colonization began, and, although the intercfls of the 
iflanil were greatly injured by abfurd grants and arbitrary revo¬ 
cations of them, flill it advanced in population and profperity, 
the emigrants, during the unhappy rebellion in the feventeenth 
century, amounting, as it is faid, to 20,000 perfons. After 
the reiloration, Charles 11 . acknowledged the zeal and loyalty of 
thefe gentlemen by creating thirteen of them baronets; but, at 
the fame time, the claims of patentees in former reigns, and 
their afligns and Icflees, occafioned confidcrablo difputcs. The 
heirs of the Earls of Marlborough and Carlifle, Lord Willoughby 
of Parham, and fome creditors of the Earl of Carlifle, all ad¬ 
vanced repugnant claims, while the planters contended that 
they were fubje£ls of the king alone, offered at their own cofl 
to void the patents which had been illegally granted, and were 
alfo forfeited for non-ufer, and gave hints of their willingnefs 
to furnifh a revenue to the crown. To fatisfy the feveral 
claimants, and fecure a perpetual income, was a work of dif¬ 
ficulty, and its accomplifhment feems to have been the foie 
aim of the king’s miniflers, by whom, after a tedious but 
partial inveiligation, (confidering the colony as wholly at the 
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king’s mercy,) it was finally ordered, that the Lord Willoughby 
{liould immediately repair to his government, and infill on the 
grant and eftabliflimcnt by the aflembly of a permanent and 
irrevocable duty of four and a half per cent.^ to be paid in fpecie, 
on all dead commodities, the growth of the ifland, fliippcd to 
any port of the world ; the money arifing therefrom to be ap¬ 
plied as follows: firft, toward an honourable and immediate 
provifion for the Earl of Kinnoul, who was to furrender the 
Carlifle patent to the crown ; fecondly, toward fatisfa£tion and 
full difeharge of the Earl of Marlborough’s annuity ; thirdly, it 
was llipulated that the furplus Ihould be divided equally 
between the creditors of the Earl of Carlille and the Lord Wil¬ 
loughby, during the term yet unexpired of His Lordfliip’s leafe. 
On the expiration of this term the remainder, after providing 
1200/. per annum for the king’s governor for the time being, 
was ordered to be paid among the faid creditors, till their de¬ 
mands were fully fatisfied and difeharged ; and fourthly, on the 
extmdlion of thofe feveral incumbrances, the whole revenue, 
fubjedl to the charge of 1200/. per annum to the governor, 
was to be at the difpofal of the crown. This arrangement, 
although neither fatisfadlory nor juft toward the planters, was 
finally acquiefeed in, and became the foundation of the four 
and a half per cent, duty generally paid throughout the Weft 
Indies. 

The loyalty of thefe iflands gave fuch offence to Cromwell, 
that, after a powerful fquadron under Ayfeue had with great 
difficulty reduced them to a capitulation in 1651, the Protedlor 
determined immediately to enforce a fcheme, projedled a fhort. 
time before, of altering the v/hole fyftem of the Barbadian 
commerce, by prohibiting, by an a£l of the commonwealth, all 
foreign fhipping from trading with the Englifli plantations, and 
not permitting any goods to be imported into England or any 
of its dependencies, in any other than Englifh bottoms, or in 
ihips of that European nation of which the merchandize im¬ 
ported was the genuine growth and manufacture. Thus arofe 
the famous Navigation Adi of this kingdom ; for, immediately 
after the reftoration, its provifions were adopted by Charles the 
Second, with this addition, that the matter and three-fourths of 
the mariners fhould alfo be Engliftx fubjecls. 

Barbadoes is fituated in 13® i o' north latitude, and in longi¬ 
tude 59® weft from London. It is about twenty-one miles in 
length, and fourteen in breadth, and contains 106,470 acres of 
land, mod of which is under cultivation. The foil in the low¬ 
lands is black, fomewhat reddiffi in the ftiallow parts } on the 
hills, of a chalky marl, and near the fea generally fandy. Of 
this variety of foil the black mould is belt fuited for the culti¬ 
vation 
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vation of the cane, and, with the aid of manure, has given as 
great returns of fugar in favourable feafons as any in the Weft 
Indies, the prime lands of Si. Kill’s excepted. That the foil 
of this ifland is, to a great degree, naturally fertile, muft be 
admitted, if credit is given to the accounts which are tranfmit- 
ted of its ancient population and opulence. We are alTured 
that, about the year 1670, Barbadoes could boaft of 50,000 
white, and upwards of one hundred thoufand black inha¬ 
bitants, whofe labours, it is faid, gave employment to fixty 
thoufand tons of {hipping. This account is probably much 
exaggerated. It cannot, however, be doubted that the inha¬ 
bitants of this iiland have decreafed with a rapidity fcldom 
known in any other country. By returns of the number of its 
wlutcs in 1724, and of its negroes in 1753, former con¬ 
fided of 18,295 i the latter of 69,870. In 1786 the numbers 
were, 16,167 whites, 838 free people of colour, and 62,115 
negroes. It appears, too, that the annual produce of this 
ifland (particularly fugar) has decreafed in a much greater pro¬ 
portion than in any other of the colonies. That the dreadful 
fucceffion of hurricanes, with which it has pleafed the Almighty 
to vifit this and the other iflands, has contributed to this defal¬ 
cation, cannot be doubted. The capital of this ifland was 
fcarcely rifen from the aflies to which- it had been reduced by 
two ilreadful fires, when it was torn from its foundations, and 
the whole country made a feene of defolation, by the ftorm of 
the 10th of Oftober 1780, in which no lefs than four thou¬ 
fand three hundred and twenty-fix of tlic inhabitants (blacks 
and whites) mifcrably perilhed, and the damage to the 
country was computed at 1,320,564/. 15^. fterling. It might 
have been prefumed, however, from the favourable feafons 
which were afterward experienced, that the profpeil was at 
length beginning to brighten; but although, fince the failure 
of their fugar plantations, the inhabitants have found feme 
refource in the cultivation of cotton, it does not feem probable 
that any encouragement is capable of reftoring this ifland to its 
ancient fplendour and opulence. 

Barbadoes is divided into five diftri£i:s, and eleven parifhes ; 
and cont.iins four towns, Bridgetown, Oftins or Charles Town, 
St. James’s (formerly called the Hole), and Speight’s Town. 
Bridgetmvnf the capital, before it was deftroyed by the fires of 
1766, confifted of about fifteen hundred houfes, which were 
moftly built of brick ; and it is ftill the feat of government, 
and may be called the chief refidence of the governor, who 
is provided with a country villa called Pilgrims, fituated 
within a mile of it: his falary was raifed by Queen Anne 
from twelve hundred to two thoufand pounds per annupn, the 

whole 
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whole of which is paid out of tlie exchequer, and charged to 
the account of the four and a half per cent. duty. The coun¬ 
cil is compofed of twelve members, and the aflembly of twenty- 
tv/o. The governor is foie chancellor. The courts of grand 
feflions, common pleas, and exchequer, are diftind): from each 
other. 

'I'he prefent population is faid to be, whites 15,000, free 
perfons of colour 3000, and flaves 59,506. 


SAINT VINCENT’S. 

The Spaniards beftowed the name of St. Vincent upon ths 
iiland, becaufe they difeovered it on the 22d of January, which 
in the calendar is dedicated to tliat faint ; but it docs not 
appear that they were ever, properly Ipcaking, in polleflion 
of it: the Indians being very numerous, on account of its 
being tlic rendezvous of tlieir expeditions to the continent. 
Unfortunately, however, neither their numbers, nor the na¬ 
tural ftrength of the country, exempted them from hollility. 
What avarice had in vain attempted, accident accompHfhed, 
by procuring a race of people, whom, though at firlt beheld 
by the native Charribs with contempt or pity, they have fince 
found formidable rivals and mercLlefs conquerors. Thefe 
people have been long diltinguiflied, however improperly, by 
the name of Black Charribs. Toward the end of the feven- 
teenth century, a Ihip from Guinea, with a large cargo of 
Haves, was either wrecked or run on fliore at St. Vincent's, 
into the woods and mountains of which great numbers of the 
negroes efcaped. Here, whether willingly or unwillingly is a 
little uncertain, the Indians fulFered them to remain, and 
partly by the acceflion of runaway flaves from Barbadoes, 
partly by the children they had by the Indian women, they 
became very numerous j fo that early in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury they conflrained the Indians to retire into the north-weft 
part of the ifland. The French, in hopes of gaining the 
ifland, were induced in 1719 to fend forces to aid the red Char¬ 
ribs i but thefe people rendering no afliftance to their allies, 
the blacks compelled them to retire with great lofs. Another 
attempt to gain poflelhon was made by the Englifli in 1723, 
but with no better fuccefs. For the next forty years, tlm 
country became a theatre of favage hoftilities between the Ne¬ 
groes and the red Charribs, in which the latter were nearly 
extirpated; but the vi£lors adopted moft of theCharribean 
manners and cuftoms. 
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By the peace of 1763, the ifland became vefted in Great 
Britain } and the firft meafurc of government was to difpofe of 
a great portion of the land at a very eafy rate. The Charribs, 
inftigated by the Frcncli, gave fome trouble, but were fubdued, 
and gave up part of the territory they claimed ; but in 1779, 
the ifland being invaded by the French, the fear of thefe in¬ 
ternal enemies joined with other caufes in producing an early 
furrender. it was reftored in 1783, and the poflelTion of it 
has lince been uninterrupted. 

The government of St. Vincent has attached to i^eight 
fmall iflands, called Uniont containing 2150 acres j Sequiof 
3700; Canouane, 1777; Mt^ique, 12005 befides the fmaller 
iflands of Petit ^t. Vincent, Petit Martinique, Maillereau, and 
Ballefeau, each of which produces fome cotton. It is fome- 
what remarkable, that this ifland has never in any injurious 
degree been vilited by thofc violent tornadoes or hurricanes, 
which have fo frequently devaftated the neighbouring iflands, 
and fo often been fatal to Jamaica. 

St. Vincent’s contains about 84,000 acres, which are every 
where well watered, but the country is generally mountainous 
and rugged 5 the intermediate vallies, however, are fertile in a 
high degree, the foil confifting chiefly of a fine mould, com- 
pofed of fand and clay, well adapted for fugar. The extent 
of country at prefent polTcfled by Britifh fubje£ls is 23,605 
acres, and about as much is fuppofed to be held by the Char- 
ribs, All the remainder is thought to be incapable of cultiva¬ 
tion or improvement. » 

The ifland, or rather the Britifh territory within it, is divided 
into five parifhes, of which only one was provided with a 
church. There is one town called Kingjion, the feat of 
government, and three villages that bear the name of towns, 
but are inconfiderable hamlets. 

The council confifts of twelve members, the affembly of 
feventeen. The governor’s falary is two thoufand pounds 
fterlingj one half of which is raifed within the ifland, the 
other half is paid him out of the exchequer of Great Britain. 

The inhabitants are 1280 whites, 1172 free people of co 
lour, and 27,156 flaves. 


GRENADA. 

Grenada was difeovered and named by Columbus in his 
third voyage, in 1498. He found it polTefled by a numerous 
and warlike people, amongfl whom it does not appear that the 

Spaniards 
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Spaniard*? ever attempted to force a fettlement. They liap- 
pUy remained in peaceful obfeurity until 1650, when Du 
Parquet, the French governor of Martinico, fitted out at his 
own charge an expedition againlt this iiland ; and, as the Itif- 
tory of the achievement is written by a prieft named Du 
Tertre, barbarity and fuperllition are emblazoned in their 
ftrongeft colours. A predatory expedition againft a harmlefs 
race, unknown to their invaders, began by the adminiftration 
of the holy facrament of our Lord’s fupper to all the indi¬ 
viduals engaged, and on their arrival at the feene of their 
intended robbery and butchery, the crofs was fet up and cere¬ 
monies termed religious, but in reality a mockery of religion, 
were performed. Contrary to the wilh of the French, the 
natives received them with fo much hofpitality and kindnefs, 
that no pretence for hoftility could be found. Du Parquet 
therefore contrived, under the femblance of prefents, to give 
the natives fome knives, hatchets, a few glafs beads, and to 
the chiefs two bottles of brandy ; and in confideration of this 
tralh, he aflerted that he had fairly purchafed the ifland. The 
Charribs denying the ceflion, furnifhed the defired pretext 
for butchery ; and in a fliort time they were all, without dif- 
tin£lion of age or fex, favagely murdered; and the French 
having reduced the iiland to a tlcfart, it continued but thinly 
peopled until conquered by Great Britain in 1762. It was 
ceded to this crown by the treaty of 1763, and after being 
conquered by D’Ellaing in the American war, was reltored 
in 17B3. 

Grenada contains about 80,000 acres of land} of which 
although no lefs than 72,141 acres paid taxes in 1776, yet the 
quantity adtually cultivated has never exceeded 50,000 acres. 
The face of the country is mountainous, but not inacceflible 
in any part, and it abounds with fprings and rivulets. On 
die whole, Grenada appears to be fertile in a high degree, and 
by the variety, as well as excellence, of its returns, feems 
adapted to every tropical produftion. 

This ifland is divided into fix parifhes, St. George, St. Da¬ 
vid, St. Andrew, St. Patrick, St. Mark, and St. John ; and its 
chief dependency, Cariacouy forms a feventh parilh. It is 
only fince the reiteration of Grenada to Great Britain by the 
peace of 1783, that an ifland law has been obtained for the 
eftablilhment of a Proteftant clergy. This aft pafled in 1784, 
and provided llipends of 330/. currency, ajid 60/. for houfe- 
rent per annum, for five clergymen j viz. one for the town 
and parilh of St. George, three for the other five out-parilhes 
of Grenada, and one for Cariacou. Befide thefe llipends, 

there 
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there are valuable glebe lands, which had been appropriated to 
the fupport of the Roman Catholic pricfthood, while that was 
the eftabliftied religion. 

The capital of Grenada is called Sf. George; its French 
name was Fort Royal. It is fituatcd in a fpacious bay, on the 
weft or lee fide of the ifland, not far from the fouth end : it 
poffefles one of the fafeft and moft commodious harbours 
for fhipping in the Englifh "Weft Indies, which has been lately 
fortified at a great expence. The other towns are, properly 
fpeaking, inconfidcrable villages or hamlets, generally fituated 
at the bays or ftiipping places in the feveral out-parifties. 
Grenada has two ports of entry, with feparate cftabliftiments, 
and diftin£f revenue officers; one at St. George, the capital, 
and one at Grenville Bay, a town or harbour on the eaft or 
wimlward fide of the illand. 

The governor’s falary is 3200/. currency per annum, which 
is raifed by a poll-tax on all Haves ; and it is the praftice in 
Grenada to pafs a falary bill on the arrival of every fiew go¬ 
vernor. In all cafes of abfcncc beyond twelve months, the 
falary ceafes. The council confifts of twelve members, and 
the affembly of twenty-fix. A freehold of fifty acres is a 
qualification to fit as reprefentative for the parifhes, and a free¬ 
hold of fifty pounds houfe-rent in St. George qualifies a re¬ 
prefentative for the town. An eftate of ten acres in fee, or 
for life, or a rent of ten pounds in any of the out-towns, gives 
a vote for the reprefentatives of each parifh refpe£l;ively; and 
a yearly rent of twenty pounds iffuing out of any freehold or 
life eftate in the town of St. George gives a vote for the town. 

The law courts in Grenada, befides thofc of Chancery and 
Ordinary, arc, firft, the Court of Grand Seifion of the Peace, 
held each year in March and September. In this court the 
firft perfon named in the commilfion of the peace prefides, 
who is ufually the prefident or fenior in council. 2dly. The 
Court of Common Pleas, confifting of one chief and four af- 
fiftart juftices, whofe commifiions are during pleafure. The 
chicf-juftice is ufually appointed in England, a profelfional 
man, with a falary of dec/, per annum. The four afliftant 
juftices arc ufiially appointed by the governor from among the 
gentlemen of the ifland, and afl without falary. sdly. The 
Court of Exchequer. The barons in this court are commif- 
fioned in like manner as in the Court of Common Pleas. 
4thly. The Court of Admiralty, for trial of all prize caufes in 
war, and revenue feizures in peace or war : it has one judge 
and one furrogate. Laftly, Tire governor and council com- 
poma Court of Error, for trying appeals from the Court of 
Common Pleas. 


It 
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It has been obferved, that the population, both in white 
people and thofc of colour, was on the decline in this ifland. 
Txhc whites were formerly i( 5 oo ; they are now dated to be 
800: the free people of colour arc 1600, and the ilaves 
32,603. 

The dependencies on Grenada, called the Grenadines, are a 
clufter of fmall iflands, none of which are entitled to notice 
except Cariacou. This ifle is fituated four leagues from the 
north end of Grenada. It contains 6913 acres of fertile and 
well cultivated land, producing about a million lbs. of cotton, 
beddes corn, yams, potatoes, and plantains for the negroes. 
It has a town called HUlJborough. 

TOBAGO. 

Tins idand, when in the hands of the Dutch, was called 
New Valcheren. It is about ten leagues to the north of Trini¬ 
dad, and forty foutli of Barbadocs. Its length is about thirty-two 
miles, but its breadth only about twelve, and its circumference 
about eighty miles. The climate is not fo hot as might be 
expected fo near the equator; and it is laid that it lies out of 
the courfe of thofe hurricanes that have fomotimes proved fo 
fatal to other iilands. It has a fruitful foil, capable of pro¬ 
ducing fugar, and indeed every thing elfe that is railed in the 
Weft Indies, with the addition (if we may believe the Dutch) 
of cinnamon, nutmeg, and gumcopal. It is well watered 
with numerous fprings; and its bays and rivers are fo difpofed 
as to be very commodious for all kimls of fhipping. it feems 
to have been chiefly pofiefl'cd by the Dutch, who obitinateiy 
defended their pretentions againlt both England and France, 
By the treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, in 1748, it was declared 
neutral; by that of 1763, it was yielded up to Great Britain : 
in June, 1781, it was taken by the French j ceded to them by 
the treaty of 1783 i and captured by the Britilh in 171^3 j rc- 
ftored at the peace of Amiens ; but being recaptured in 1803, 
was definitively ceded by the treaty ot 1814. This ifland, 
jlbove all others in the Well Indies under the Britifh crown, 
perhaps, admits of the moll improvement. It dilTers from 
every other, inafmuch as it is cultivatablc throughout, alfifiough 
not half is yet in a Hate of cultivation. The foil is deep and 
rich) the hills are covered with woods, and rivers defeending 
from them run through every valley into the fea. 

Tliere is annexed to it, near its northern extremity, a fmall 
ifle called Little Tobago, 

Tobago 
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Tobago is ftated to contain 100,000 acres, of which 40,000 
are cultivated. The population is 470 white perfons, 250 free, 
and 17,000 proprietary perfons of colour. 

TRINIDAD. 

The account of this ifland is derived entirely from Mr. 
Colquhoun’s Treatife on the Wealth, Power, and Refources of 
the Britilh Empire. 

The ifland of Trinidad was difcovered by Columbus in 
1498. It is about ninety miles in length, and fifty in breadth. 
In 1595 it was taken by Sir Walter Raleigh ; and in 1676 by 
the French, who plundered and left it. It remained afterwards 
under the dominion of Spain, inhabited however by a mixture 
of feveral nations, until the year 1797, when it was captured 
by the Britifli, and was afterwards ceded in perpetuity to this 
country by the treaty of Amiens in 1801. It abounds with 
refources calculated to render it a moft valuable colony. The 
foil is rich in many parts. There is an almofl: endlefs variety 
of timber, fome of which has grown to an immenfe fize ; and 
much of the wood is extremely beautiful, and well adapted for 
cabinet work. The ifland produces fugar, rum, coffee, cocoa, 
tobacco, of a fine quality, Indian corn, and every fpecies of 
ground provifions peculiar to the Weft Indies, with a great 
variety of fruits. It has a lake, compofed of a fubftance fimi- 
lar to pitch, apparently poffefling all the properties of that 
refln, which is confidcred as an extraordinary phenomenon. 
This fine ifland only requires an extenfive and induftrious 
white population to render it among the richeft and moll pro- 
du£live countries in the world; fince every article of fuperior 
value, in a commercial point of view, produced in tropical 
climates, may be here cultivated to great advantage. Provi- 
fions, equal to the confumption of a very extenfive population, 
may be raifed at much lefs labour than in northern countries, 
and vaft herds of cattle may be reared and fed. Much of 
the timber might alfo be converted into an important article 
of commerce. 

The jurifprudence of this colony is Hill regulated by the 
Spanilh laws; and the Governor and Council, appointed by 
the Crown, legiflate for the people, as far as legiflation is ne- 
ceffary. Indeed, when it is confidered that the Britiih adult 
population is only 761, and the foreign white inhabitants 1129, 
the colony has not yet reached the maturity which may be 
neceffary for the introdu£lion of the Britiih conllitution and 
laws. 


The 
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The produce of fugar and rum may be increafeJ when 
labourers can be procured : tlic inferior llaples of coffee, 
cocoa, cotton, tobacco, ginger, pimento, and the minor articles 
of caftor-oil, arrow-root, tamarinds, dye, and ornamental woods, 
Indian corn and Guinea corn, buck wlieat, yams, fweet po¬ 
tatoes, plantains, hogs, poultry, and Guinea grafs for paftur- 
ing cattle, might, in the lands and woods of Trinidad, be 
largely produced, without any great labour. 

This extenfive and fine illand has lhared in the difaflers to 
which many other colonies have been fubjedl. In the year 1809, 
the extenfive town of Port of Spain (the capital of the illand), 
chiefly built of wood, was nearly dellroyed by a dreadful fire, 
which confumed all or moll of the public edifices, and re¬ 
duced the inhabitants to the greateft diftrefs. 'I’oward their 
relief, and for the purpofes of rebuilding the public edifices. 
Parliament liberally granted 50,000/. fterling, in the years 18 ii 
and 1812. The town has fince been rebuilt with ftone, of 
which the illand furnilhes abundance, and which, it is to be 
hoped, may prevent the recurrence of a fimilar calamity. Al¬ 
though this valuable illand was in the hands of the Spaniards 
nearly three hundred years, yet it may Hill be confidered in its 
infancy. The Hate of this colony, in population and agricul¬ 
ture, &c. according to an official return made on the 31ft of 
December, i8ii, by order of the local government, flood 


thus;— 

White population - - 2617 

Free people of colour - - 7043 

Indians - - - - \'jt 6 

Negro labourers - , - - 21143 


325*9 

Free Africans - - - in 

Increafe, as by an annexed 'I’able 460 


33090 

The acres of land cultivated and granted are as follow : in 
sugar, 10,790; cotton, 1262; provifions, 5726; pailurage, 
9497 » granted, 147,548; total, 174,823. 


POSSESSIONS ON THE CONTINENT OF SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

Situation and Extent. The Britifli fettlements on this 
continent are Demerary and Eflequibo, Berbice and Surinam, 
VoL. IV. Y y They 
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They formed together what ufed to be called Dutch America, 
or Dutch Guiana. This territory is bounded north by the 
Atlantic ocean, eaft by Cayenne, fouth by an unexplored coun> 
try called Amazonia, and welt by Oronoko, a Spaniih fettlc- 
mcnt. It lies between 5® and 7* north latitude, extending 
along the coalt from the mouth of the Oronoko river to the 
river Marowync. It is divided into three diltindl govern¬ 
ments, Surinam, Berbice, Eflequibo and Demerary i the laft 
being two diftrifts which form one government. 

RiVEits. A number of line rivers pafs through this province ; 
the chief of which are Eflequibo, Surinam, Demerary, Ber¬ 
bice, and Canje. EJJ'equibo is 21 miles wide at its mouth, and 
is more than 300 miles in length. Surinam river is three 
tjuarters of a mile wide at its mouth, navigable for the largeft 
veflels twelve miles, and for fmaller veflbls lixty or feventy miles 
further. Its banks, quite to the water’s edge, are covered with 
evergreen mangrove trees, which render the profpedls very de¬ 
lightful. The entrance is guarded by a fort and two redoubts, 
but not of any great ftrength. At fix miles up, the CommoTi- 
nvine falls into it, and on the point of land between the two 
rivers are the forts. Demerary is about two miles wide at its 
mouth, oppolitG the fort, which is on the ealb bank of the river, 
and about forty-five miles dillant from Abary Creek. Twelve- 
miles above the fort it is fcarccly a mile wide, and its courfe 
is from fouth to north. It is navigable upwards of two hun¬ 
dred miles for veflbls which can pafs the bar at its mouth, 
which is a mud bank, not having above twenty-four feet at the 
higheft tides. The dilFcrence between high and low water¬ 
mark is from ten to twelve feet. Berhicfy otherwife called 
Berbeuy is a quarter of a mile broad, and two fathoms deep 
at its mouth. The land on both fides is low and woody. 
The Canje is a fine river, and navigable for colony fchooners 
thirty miles up ; it runs nearly in an eafterly direction ; at the 
liead of it are immenfc falls and catara£f3: about forty miles 
below thefe is a creek, which connecls itfelf with the Couran- 
tiue, through which overland difpatches are brought from Su¬ 
rinam to Berbice by the Indians. 

Climate. In the months of September, 0 £lober and No¬ 
vember, the climate is unhealthy, particularly to ftrangers. 
The common difoafes are putrid and other fevers, the dry 
belly-ache, and the dropfy. Along the fea coaft the water is 
brackilh and unwholefome ; the air damp and fultry. The 
thermometer ranges from 75 to 90 through the year. One 
hundred miles back from the fea is quite a different foil,* a 
hilly country, a pure, dry, wholefome air, where a fire fome- 
times would not be difagreeable. A north-eaft breeze never 
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fails to blow from about nluc o’clock in the morninct through 
the day, in the hott'MT; feaibns ; and as the days iii:d nights, 
throughout the year, are very nearly of equal length, the 
air can never become cxtremclv heated, nor the inhabitants fo 
greatly incommoded by* its warmth, as thofo who live at a 
greater dillanee from the equator. The feafons were formerly 
divided regularly into rainy and dry ; but of late years fo much 
dependence cannot be placet! npon them, owing probably to 
the country’s being more clearcti, by which means a free paf- 
fage is opened for the air and vapours. The water of the 
lower parts of the rivers is brackifli, and unfit for ufe ; and 
the inliabirants are obliged to preferve rain water, which is uti- 
commonly fweet and good. 

. Natives. The country adjacent to the fettlements is thinly 
inhabited with tlic native Indians, a harmlefs, friendly race. 
They are, in general, fhort of ftature, but remarkably well 
made, of a light copper colour, ftraight black hair, without 
beards, high check bones, and broad ilioulders. In their ears, 
nofes, and liair, tijc women wear ornaments of filver and 
other metals, or finning materials. Both men and women go 
naked. Their language appears to bo very foft. They are 
averfe to every kind of labour j but manufa£ture a few articles, 
fuch as very fine cotton hammocks, earthen water-pots, bafkets, 
a red or yellow dye called roucau, and fome other trifles, all 
which they bring to town and exchange for fuch things as they 
Rand in need of. They paint themfelves red, and fome are cu- 
rioufly figured with black. Their food confifts chiefly of fifh 
and crabs, andcaflava, of which they plant great quantities ; atul 
this is almoR the only produce they attend to. They cannot 
be faid to be abfolutely wandering tribes, but their huts being 
merely a few crofs Ricks, covered with branches, fo as to defend 
them from the rain and fun, they frequently quit their habi¬ 
tations, and eRablifli them clfewhere. They do not fliun the 
whites, and have been ferviceabic againR the runaway negroes. 

Agriculture. One fyRem of agriculture prevails in all 
parts. On each fide of the rivers and creeks arc fituated the 
plantations, containing from 500 to 2000 acres each, in num¬ 
ber about 550 in the whole colony, producing fugar, coffee, 
cocoa, and cotten. In the foreRs are found many kinds of 
good and durable timber, and fome woods for ornamental 
purpofes, particularly a kind of mahogany, called copic. The 
foil is perhaps as fertile, and luxuriant as. any in the world. ; 
it.is generally a rich, fat, clayey earth, lying in fome places 
above the level of the riyers at high water (which rifes about 
eight feet), and in moR places below it. Whenever, from a 
continual courfe of cultivation for many years, a piece of land 
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becomes impoveriflied (for manure is not known here), it is 
laid under water for a certain number of years, and thereby 
regains its fertility; and, in the mean time, a new piece of 
•woodland is cleared. This country has never experience thofe 
dreadful fcourges of the Well Indies, hurricanes; -and droughts, 
from the lownefs of the lands, it has not to fear ; nor has the 
produce ever been deftroyed by infefts, or by the blaft. The 
rivers abound with filh, fome of which "are good ; at certain 
feafons of the year, there is plenty of turtle. The woods 
afford plenty of deer, hares, and rabbits ; a kind of buffalo, 
and two fpecics of wild hogs. They arc infefted with feveral 
fpecies of tigers, but with no other dsftru£live animals. 
The rivers arc rendered unl'afe by alligators from four to fe- 
ven feet long. Scorpions and tarantulas are found, of a large 
fi-ze, and great venom ; and other infects without number, 
fome of them very dangerous and troublefome; alfo, the tor- 
porific eel, the touch of which, by means of the bare hand, or 
any conductor, has the effect of a ftrong ele£lrical fhock. 
There are ferpents, of which fome are venomous, and others, 
as has been afferted by many credible perfons, are from 25 to 
50 feet long. In the woods are the floth, monkeys, and parrots, 
in all their varieties; alfo fome birds of beautiful plumage, 
among others, the flamingo; but few or no finging birds. 

Thefe general particulars applying to all, only a flight notice 
of each government will be iieceflary. 

DEMERAitv AND Esseqvibo- Thcfc form one government. 
'The capital, Stabroecky the political metropolis, and principal 
feat of exchange for produce, of all the countries adjacent to 
the Demerary and Effequibo, is fituated on the eaft fide of the 
river Demerary. Its fite is low and level. It has an oblong 
form, being about a quarter of a mile broad and a mile long. 
The principal ftreets are quite flrait, with carriage roads. The 
middle ftreet, leading from the King’s flclling, is paved with 
bricks, and has lamps on each fide ; another public Helling, or 
wharf (befide feveral that are private), is kept purpofely in or¬ 
der for landing and {hipping goods. A navigable canal on each 
fide of the town, which fills and empties with the tide, affords 
the fame convenience to thofe houfes which are not fituated 
near the water fide. There are no taverns or lodging-houfes, 
but the merchants receive, with great hofpitality, ftrangers 
who come to them properly recommended. The building of 
this town was begun in 1774. 

The firft fettlement on the banks of Effequibo was formed in 
1698, but, owing to an erroneous Idea that the land adjacent 
10 the fea was too low and fwampy for cultivation, it was 
commenced on the higher land, nearly one hundred miles from 
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the mouth of the river, at a fpot where the foil was by no 
means fo favourable. The land was granted gratis, under ex- 
prefs ftipulations that a certain portion ftiould be under cul¬ 
tivation in a given time, with the farther inducement of a 
larger grant, fliould the terms of the firft have been complied 
with ; and, as a punilhment for non-compliance, a line was to 
be levied, which, if not paid, the lands and improvements 
were to be fold. A governor was appointed, and a conditional 
code of laws given by the Weft India Company of Holland, 
fubjeft to the approbation of the States General. So little 
progrefs, however, was then made in the improvement of the 
colonics, that, in the American war, they were taken by an 
Englifti privateer, and recaptured by a French corvette. At 
the peace, in 1783, they returned into the pofleflion of the 
Dutch; they were captured in 1796, and remained in the 
hands of the Englilh, until reftorcil at the peace of Amiens 
on the renewal of hoftilitics, they were., again conquered ; and 
at the general pacification, in 1814, were finally furrendcred to 
Great Britain, and mod reafonably fo, for long pollelfion, 
connexion, and the inveftment of capital, had rendered them 
far more Englifli than Dutch. 

The prefent population is dated to be 4,000 whites; 2,500 
free perfons of colour, and 70,000 Haves. 

Berbice. Bcibicc, according to the ancient limits, is 
bounded on the eaft by the Devil's Creek, and on the weft by 
Abary Creek, which feparates that colony from Demetary. 
The river Berbice is lhallow, but broad; nearly a hundred 
plantations have been formed on its banks. The chief produce 
is fugar, but it alfo fupplles cotton, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, and 
a dying duff called roucau. The goods carried thither are the 
fame as thofe traded with in the red of the Weft Indies. The 
Dutch laitl the foundations of this colony in the beginning of 
the feventeenth century. About the year 1626, one Van 
Peere, of Flulhing, began to fend fliips, which carried out 
Europeans, who ftaid there to trade with the Indians, and col- 
le£t produce. By the year 1690, the colony was fo far in~ 
creafed, that the French, who made a hoftile landing, could 
levy a contribution of 20,000 florins. This fettlement was 
comprehended in the charter of the Dutch Weft India Com¬ 
pany ; but, in 1678, an arrangement was made with the family 
of Van Peere, who were in fa£l the founders and proprietors, 
by which it was granted to them as a perpetual and hereditary 
fief. This grant was confirmed in 1703, and was refpe£led 
until 1712, when a flotilla of French privateers, under the 
command of one Caffard, went to attack the fettlement. Baron 
Mouars commanded the troops who were landed, and who 
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agreed for a contribution of 300,000 florins; which was 
eventually difcharged by the houfe of Van Hoorn and Co., in 
confideration of the ceffion of three-fourths of the concern, 
by the family of Van Peere. Under this company, the colony 
was cultivated with vigour and fuccefs. In Holland, its 
alHiirs were adminiftered by feven direffors, chofen by, and 
from among the (hare-holders. They received a yearly falary 
of aoo florins j and gave in their accounts to an annual meet¬ 
ing of proprietors, who named auditors. 

The land adjacent to the fca bei.ig very low and marfhy, the 
iirft fcttlers of this colony went fifty miles up the river, where 
they built a town and fortrefs, called Zelandica. As popula¬ 
tion began to increafe, and cultivation extended, the inconve¬ 
nience of being fo far from the river’s mouth, prefented itfelf 
in various forms; and with a view of inducing velTels from 
Europe, with cargoes for Berbice, to anchor diredlly in the 
river, inftead of going'to Dcmcrary, the feat of government 
w'lis removed within a mile of the mouth of the river, to 

Ar<?w ylmjlerdam, which w’as the name given to the tov.m, 
built on the fouth fide of Canjc river, running in that dirciiion 
up the banks of the Berbice a niile aiul a half, with the houfes 
facing the water. The Dutch, in laying out this tow’n, paid 
every attention to^alth and convenience; each allotment ap¬ 
pears an ifland within itfelf; the ditches, or trenches, round 
the houfes, fill and empty themfelves every tide, by which 
means all filth or dirt is carried off before it has time to 
ftagnate, or occafion unhealthy effcfls. Each lot is a quarter 
of an acre of land, feparated, as before mentioned, from the 
adjoining one ; wtiich not only leaves a free circulation of 
air, but allows to every houfe a kitchen-garden, producing 
vegetables fufficient for the family. The houfes are different 
from thofe of Stabroeck,' in this refpeft j they are not more 
than a (lory and a half high, very long and narrow, with gal¬ 
leries on either fide for the purpofe of v.ralking and fmoking in 
the (hade. They are moftly covered with troolie and plantain 
leaves, a fpecies of thatch, in preference to (hingles^ as being 
confidcred fo much cooler ; but the quantity of vermin and in- 
fe£ls which they harbour does not permit Engliflimcn to ufe 
this covering, and their houfes in New Amfterdam may be 
diftinguilhed by being fliingled. The government-houfe and 
attached buildings are laid out in a fplendid manner ; they are 
of brick, and built in the European ftyle. The offices of the 
fifeal, receiver, and fecretary, are fituated behind the govern- 
ment-houfe, and built of brick. The fortifications are of no 
great import; Fort St. Andrew, and a fmall battery, guard the 
entrance of the river on the eaft fide, and York redoubt on 
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the oppofite bank. There are two entrances into the river, one 
on each fide of Crab liland, which is referved by the colonial 
government for ereSing a fort, that will completely command 
the paflage into the river, and, being an iiland, will be more 
cafily and better defended than the prefent fort. Crab IJland 
is about two miles in circumference, and might be made a very 
defenfible poll j but that would not avail much, as the fate of 
Demerary will always govern that of Bcrbice, as troops from 
the former can at all times overrun the latter, and the con¬ 
venient ferries, at all the creeks and rivers, would facilitate 
the pafTage of horfes and carriages. 

The free population is ftated to be, whites 1000; people of 
colour, 600; the flaves are 25,000. 

Surinam. This colony was firft polTelTed by the French as 
early as the year 1630, or 1640, and was abandoned by them on 
account of its unhealthy climate. In 1650 it was taken up by 
fome Englilhnien, and in 1662 a charter was granted by 
Charles IT. About this time, it was confiderably augmented 
by the fettlement of a number of Jews, who had been driven 
out of Cayenne and the Brazils, whofe defeendants (with other 
Jews) compofo at prefent one half of the white inhabitants of 
the colony, and are allowed great privileges. In 1667 it was 
taken by the Dutch} and the Englifh having got poffeflion, 
about the fame time, of the then Dutch colony of New York, 
each party rctahied its conquell. Moft of the Engliili planters 
retired to Jamaica, leaving their flaves behind them, whofe 
language is ftill Englifh, but fo corrupted, as not at firft to be 
underftood by an Euglifhman. 

Paramariboy the chief town, fuppofed to be named from 
Lord Willoughby of Parham, governor of the fettlement in the 
time of Charles the Second, contains about four hundred houfes, 
on the bank of Surinam river, in a ploafant but unhealthy 
fituation. The houfes are of wood, tolerably convenient, 
ere£led on foundations of European bricks. Its port is five 
leagues from the fca, and has every convenience. It is the 
rendezvous of all the fhips from the mother country, which 
come to receive the produce of the colony. The river Su¬ 
rinam is guarded by a fort and two redoubts at the entrance, 
and a fort at Paramaribo, but none of them of any ftrength. 

Surinam is peopled by 3186 whites ; 2889 free perfons of 
colour; and 60,000 flaves. 

As the population of all thefe colonies is for the moft part 
Dutch, their intercourfe with the kingdom of the Netherlands 
is to a certain degree permitted, under regulations defined by 
the ftalute 56 Geo. III. c. 91. 

Of the mture impoxtance of thefe pofTeHions, it is impof- 
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fible to fpeak with certainty j but if the colonization were 
vigoroufly purfued) it mull be immenfe* as the number of acres 
already in cultivation is ilated at iy5oo>ooo, and the quantity 
which might be fo exceeds calculation. 

FALKLAND’S ISLANDS. 

Near the fouthern extremity of this continent are placed- 
thefe defpicable, uninhabited, unproduflive rocks, worthy of 
notice only becaufe they had, in the year 1770, nearly occa- 
fioned a war between this country and Spain j and enumerated 
here only becaufe the Britifli government, when they were 
evacuated, thought it worth while to retain a title to them, 
which they perpetuated by fetting up an infeription on a metal 
plate. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

This name is given to the caftern part of New Holland, dif- 
covered in 1770 by Captain Cook, who failed along the coall, 
a courfe, if laid down in a ftraight line, of no lefs than 27 
degrees of latitude, amounting to nearly 2000 miles. Some 
fuppofc that the extenfive region called New Ilolland, when 
more thoroughly invelligatcd, w'ill be found to confill of two, 
three, or more vail iflands,. intcrfc£led by narrow feas. How¬ 
ever this be, the moll recent and authentic charts indicate New 
Holland as a country fully entitled to the appellation of a con¬ 
tinent. The length from call to weft is about 43 degrees of 
longitude, in the medial latitude of that is, about 2340 
geographical miles, or 2730 Britifli. The breadth from north 
to fouth extends from n“ to 39® j being 28 degrees, 1680 geo¬ 
graphical miles, or ipboBritiih. Europe, the fmalleft of the 
ancient continents, is fuppofed to be about 3300 Britifli miles 
in its utmoll length, and its greateft breadth 2350 : fo that 
Mr. Pennant rather exaggerates when he allimilates the fize of 
Europe and Notafia} the latter being a quarter Icfs than the 
former. But the proximity of fo many large iflands recom- 
penfes this defe£l } and the whole of Auftralafla will probably 
be found greatly to exceed the European continent. The dif- 
covery of this territory feems not to belong ftridlly to modern 
navigators, flnee it is laid down, although not defined, in a 
very old map, executed by John Rotz in 1542. It is probable, 
therefore, that the Spaniards and Portuguefe had found the 
northern parts of New Holland more than a century before 
^h? pretended Dutch difeoveries j but neither can interfere 
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with the difcovery of the fouth-eaft part by the immortal 
Cook. This illuftrious navigator had carefully examined the 
coaff, and juftly deeming it of great importance, took pofTeflion 
ot it in the name of the King of Great Britain in 1770. On 
the clofe of the American war, it being difficult to fele£l a 
proper place of tranfportation for criminals fentenced to that 
punifhment, this new territory was fixed on in 1786 ; and the 
firft ffiip failed from Spithcad on the 30th of January, 1787, and 
arrived on the 20th of the fame month in the following year. 
Botany Bay being found to be a lefs advantageous ftation than 
was expected, and no fpot there appearing proper for the 
colony. Governor Phillip transferred it to another excellent 
inlet, about twelve miles further to the north, called Port 
Jackfon; on the fouth fide of which, at a fpot called Sydney 
Cove, this fettlement is now fixed. Port Jackfon is one of the 
nobleft harbours in the world, extending about fourteen miles 
in length, with numerous creeks or coves. This new colony 
experienced confiderable difficulties in procuring fubfiftcnce; 
and the expence of conveying and maintaining the inhabitants 
was conlidered as too great for the obje£l. But men, of more 
extenfive and philofophical views, beheld with complacence 
the defign of transfenring the Engliffi race and name to fuch a 
dilfant and important region of the globe ; they viewed it as an 
enterprife which might fupply new objc^ls to commerce and 
fcience, and, in time, prefent as it were a new country, of rlfihg 
knowledge and civilization, in the midfl of a benighted and 
favage region of the globe. Nor were hopes of ambition and 
glory undelighted with this new dilFufion of the great and fur- 
prifing people of a remote European ifle, in the moft diilant 
extremities of the navigable ocean. 

The perfons who went out with Governor Phillip confiffed 
of 800 convicts, and a portion of marines : with thefe were 
laid the foundation of the new fettlement, which continued 
gradually to improve under his government, until the clofe of 
the year 1792. Numberlefs obllru£l:ions cxifted, during this 
early period, to check the growth of the colony ; amongft the 
principal of which may be remarked: ist, the difeordant ma¬ 
terials of which the fettlement was to be conftru£led; 2dly, 
the difputes with the natives ; and, 3dly, the occafional prefiurc 
of want, which, for a long time, was unavoidable, on account 
of the remotenefs of the colony from Europe. The continual 
diforders amongft the convi^Sis, which no lenity could aCuage, 
no feverity cffeffually check, were injurious to the profperity 
of the colony, whofe true interefts required a combination of 
reciprocal confidence and mutual exertion. It was not to the 
commiffion of depredations upon each other that the reftlefs 
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and diflioneft difpofitions of the convicts confined themfelves ; 
even the poor and miferable natives were made the dupes of a 
fyftem of knavery which they could not penetrate ; and their 
fpearS) their fhields, their canoes> anti their perfons, were 
equally expofed to the violence of the new fetrlcrs. It was 
€afy to forefee the confequcnccs of fuch condu£l : the natives 
at firft difeovered fymptoms of juftiliable referve j they fub- 
fequently adopted mcalures of an hoftile complexion, and feveral 
unfortunate convi£ls were found murdered in the woods. In 
vain did the governor iflue order after order, and proclamation 
after proclamation; infults ttill continued to be offered to the 
natives, and fuch a6ls of retaliation enfued as circumfiances 
would allow. Governor Phillip himfelf was wounded by a 
fpear, which one of the favages threw at him, under the in¬ 
fluence of a momentary apprehenfion. Scarcity, while it could 
not be effe£lually removed, produced the moft pernicious 
cflfe£ls ; it relaxed the fincws of induftry, where it did exiil, 
or ttrengthened the pretexts of indolence : when men were re¬ 
duced from a plentiful allowance to a weekly ration, which 
fcarcely fufiiced to preferve cxiftence 5 when the ftore-houfes 
were almofl empty of provifions, and the boundlefs ocean pre- 
fented no obje£l of relief, and when the bufy mind painted to 
itfelf the dangers infcparable from the length of the voyage 
which might delay or prevent the arrival of fuccours, the in¬ 
clination to laborious exertion became entirely fufpended; 
the progrefs of the fettlement toward maturity was neceflarily 
retarded, and the operations which proceeded, at thefe periods 
of general debility, moved with difeouraging (lownefs and 
languor. Yet, even under thefe difadvantages, the fettlement 
had been fcarcely cllablifhed four years, before two towns were 
formed, and feveral focial inflitutions fliewed promifes of future 
maturity. 

Governor Phillip failed to England, on the nth of Decem¬ 
ber, 1792, when Lieutenant-Governor Grofe fucceeded to the 
government; and during his perio<l, the improvements in the 
fettlement afl'umed a more decifive and favourable afpe£l. The 
fettlers were now enabled to fell corn to the. public (lores, 
which the commifiary received direftions to purchafe, at a given 
price: palFage-boats were licenfed and eilablifiied between the 
towns of Sydney and Paramatta j and the number of fettlers 
rapidly increafed. On the 15th of December, 1794, Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor Grofe left the colony for England, and Captain 
Paterfon, of the New South Wales Corps, a^umed the govern¬ 
ment, until the arrival of Governor Hunter, who came out in 
the Reliance, on the 7th of September, 1795. 

One of the firft a 3 s of the new governor was the eftablifli- 
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ment of a printing prefs; the advantages of which foon be* 
came obvious, in the more ready communication of all orders 
for the regulation of the fettlement. 

The bulls and cows which had been originally brought over 
to the new cont nenr, had, by the carelefsnefs of their keeper, 
been fuffored to ftray into the woods, and all fearch after them 
had proved inefFe£fual until this period, when a Hne and nu¬ 
merous herd of wild cattle was difcovercd in the interior of the 
country, which was evidently the progeny of the animals 
which had been fo long loft to the colony. The protection of 
this wild herd, and its increafe, became a matter of public in- 
tereft, fince it would ferve as a valuable refource, in cafe of 
necellity j and meafures were accordingly adopted, to prevent 
.tny encroachment on that liberty which it had preferved above 
feven years. 

In the commencement of 1796, a play houfe was opened at 
Sydney, under the fanClion of the governor. Toward the clofe 
of the fame year, the houfes in Sydney and Paramatta were 
numbered, and divided into portions, each of which was placed 
under the fuperintendance of a principal inhabitant. The 
county of Cumbcrl.md was affelTed, a few months afterwards, 
for the ereCfion of a county gaol. A town clock was alfo fet 
up in Sydney, an accommodation which had been hitherto un¬ 
known. The natives had been, of late years, perfeCHy recon¬ 
ciled to their new countrymen i and although their attachment 
to their accuftomed habits and Htuations made them abftain 
from taking up new refidences, and from mixing indiferimi- 
nately with the Europeans, they had become comparatively 
focial, atid commenced an intercourfe which was calculated to 
rivet the profperity of the colony Many of the convifls had 
reformed their lives; anti, inftead of being examples of de¬ 
pravity, had turned to habits of induftry, and endeavoured to 
benefit fociety; while the apprehenfions of famine had been 
difpelled by agricultural improvements : the flock had increafed 
wonderfully, the gra«:»aries and ftorehoufes were amply fupplied. 
The peace of the colony was threatened, however, in 1800, by 
the fetlitious condutfl of a number of Infh convi^ls who had 
recently arrived. ‘They had aftembled frequently ; and a Roman 
Catholic priell, name<l Harold, who was tdf. overed to be one 
of the inlligators and originators of the fcheme of infuire£lion, 
was taken into cuftody. Voluntary aftbeiations were embodied, 
and every meafure of prudent precaution was promptly adopt¬ 
ed. In September, 1800, Governor Hunter quitted the colony, 
having e.xercifed the functions of government five years j during 
which his attention to the interefts of the fettlement was unre¬ 
mitted, and his humanity and condefeenfion rendered him in- 
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cflimably dear to every one. The prudence, judgment, and 
care with which he liad condu£led himfelf, will be efFe£lually 
(hown by the comparative ftatenient of the condition of the 
colony at the periods of his arrival and departure. 

At the clofe of the year 1795, the public and private flock 
of the colony confided of 57 horfes and mares, 101 cows and 
coW'Calves, 74 bulls and bull-calves, 52 oxen, 1531 flieep, 
1427 goats, and 1869 hogs; and the poultry was exceedingly 
numerous. The total of the land in cultivation amounted to 
5419 acres} but that which was fown was fomewhat below 
3000 acres. At this period the ftorehoufes were exhaufted fo 
completely, that on the arrival of Governor Hunter, there were 
no fait provifions left, and the allowance of other food was 
much reduced. At the period of his departure, the live flock, 
in the public and private poffefBon, amounted to 60 horfes, 143 
mares} 332 bulls and oxen, 712 cows; 2031 male flieep, 
4093 females; 727 male goats, 1455 females; 4017 hogs. 
The quantity of land fown with wheat was 4666 acres, of In¬ 
dian corn 2930, and of barley 82 acres. In New South Wales 
and Norfolk Ifland, the numbers of the colony had been fwollen 
to the amount of 6000; and the general profperity appeared 
rapidly increafing. 

On the fecellion of Governor Hunter, the government de¬ 
volved on Governor King. Soon after his accelfion, a quantity 
of copper coin was received from England and put into circu¬ 
lation. The profperity of the colony continued progreffive, 
although not without flu£luation, and occafional interruption 
from the injuries of nature. Among thefe may be reckoned an 
earthquake, frequent inundations of the Hawkesbury river, and 
thunder and hail-florms ; the latter of which are peculiarly vio¬ 
lent and deftrudlive. 

Early in 1804, the tranquillity of the colony experienced 
fome interruption. Since the introdudlion of the Irifh, dif- 
contenthad taken root; the niofl unprincipled of the convidls, 
who were tranfported for fedition, cherifliing the principles of 
their new companions, only waited for the maturity of their 
defigns to commence the execution of fchemes which involved 
the happinefs and fecurity of the whole colony. The opera¬ 
tions of thefe difaffedled perfons had been condudled with 
fuch fecrecy, that fufpicion was baffled until the 4th of March 
in this year, when an infurredlion broke out at Caillc Hill, 
a fettlement between Paramatta and Hawkefbury; and the 
infurgents exprefled their determination to emancipate them- 
felves, or perilh in the llruggle. Information of the extent and 
alarming appearance of this mutiny having readied the go¬ 
vernor, it was deemed neceflary, on the following day, to pro¬ 
claim 
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claim martial law; and a party of the troops, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel George Johnfton, was directed 
to purfue the rebels. After a long march, the military detach¬ 
ment came up with them near the Ponds, about half way 
between Paramatta and Hawkefbury, and after a fliort parley 
the colonel found it neceflary to fire ; and having killed feveral, 
and mailc prifoners of the principals who furvived, the remainder 
made a rapid retreat. Ten of the leaders of this infurre^ion, 
who had been obferved as particularly confpicuous and zealous 
in their endeavour^ to feduce the reft, were tried on the 8th of 
March, and convi£led. Three were executed on the fame 
evening at Paramatta, two on the following day at Sydney, and 
three at Caftle Hill; the other two were refpited, and, favour¬ 
able circumftanccs appearing, finally pardoned. On the 9th, 
martial law was repealed. This little narrative aflumes a fort 
of importance, as it commemorates the firft warlike operation 
in New South Wales. 

On the 12 th of Auguft, 1806, when Governor King was 
fucceeded by Governor Bligh, the colony was in a ftate of 
growing profperity; although the progrefs of cultivation was 
confiderably retarded by frequent overflowings of the Hawkef¬ 
bury, which never failed to produce extenfive injury to the 
fettlers on its banks. Some unfortunate differences between 
Governor Bligh and feveral of the principal fettlers arofe to 
fuch a height, that, in order to prevent an infurreffion and all 
its dreadful confequenccs, his perfon was feized, and he was, 
for a time, imprifoned ; Lieutenant-Colonel Johnlton being ob¬ 
liged to take upon him the duties of government until His 
Majefty’s pleafure fhould be known. Governor Bligh, who 
had been allowed to go on board a veflel of the royal navy, 
under a folcmn engagement to return dirc£Hy to England, 
thought it his duty to remain on the coalt until orders came 
from home, by which he was, for form’s fake, reinftated in 
tlie government, but immediately fuperfetled by Colonel Mac- 
quarric. 

Such is the account of the progrefs of this interefting colony, 
derived principally from the publication of Mr. David Dickin- 
fon Mann; who, after many years refidcnce, and ferving in 
feveral public ftations, publiflted his account of New South 
Wales in 1811. At that time, according to the laft mufter 
taken by him officially, the land in cultivation was 6887 
acres of wheat, 3390 of maize, 535 of barley, 93 of oats, too 
of peas and beans, 301 of potatoes, 13 of turnips, 546 of 
orchard and garden, and 35 of flax, hemp, and hops. The 
ftock confifted of 411 male horfes, 529 female ditto j 118 
bulls, 5115 cows, 3771 oxen5 10,807 male, and 22,451 female 
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iheep $ 936 male, and 2039 female goats; and 9820 male, and 
9548 female pigs. 

About the fame time it appears that the number of inha¬ 


bitants was as follows : — 

Sydney diftri£l: - - - 6158 

Paramatta - - - 1807 

Hawkclbury _ _ _ - 2389 

Newcaftle _ _ - - 100 


. Total 10454 


Of thefe 5513 are men, 2220 women, and 2721 children; 
and of thefe from one-fourth to one-fifth were convicts. The 
troops were in number 1100, and the remainder free perfons. 
To thefe may be added, the fettlements of Port DalrympU and 
Hoharfs Town., in Van Diemen’s Land, about five degrees 
fouth of Sydney, containing 1321 inhabitants : and at the date 
of the laft return, 177 were living in Norfolk Ifland; but orders 
had been fent out for its total abandonment. 

The prices of provifions at the fame period will ferve to fhew 
what necciFaries and luxuries of life are found in New South 
Wales, as well as the facilities of procuring them. It fhould 
be premifed, that the yearly wages for fervauts, with board, are 
ten pounds ; weekly ditto, with provifions, fix (hillings ; daily 
wages, with board, one (hilling ; and daily wages, without board, 
two (hillings and fixpencc. 

Pric£s of Provisions. Wheat, twelve (hillings per bu(hel ; 
maize, five (hillings ; barley, five (hillings ; oats, four (hillings 
and fixpence; potatoes, ten (hillings per cwt.; turnips, four- 
pence per bunch; carrots, fixpence per bunch ; cabbages, three¬ 
pence each i lemons, fixpence per dozen ; peaches, two-pence 
per dozen; apples, two (hillings per dozen; pears, three (hillings 
per dozen; (trawberries, one (hilling per quart; quinces, two 
(hillings per dozen ; water-melons, nine-pence each; mu(k and 
other melons, one (hilling each; apricots, one (hilling per dozen ; 
mulberries, one (hilling per quart; Cape goofeberries, eight-pence 
per quart; native currants, eight-pence per quart; oranges, rafp- 
herries, grapes, plums, almonds, pomegranates, limes,(haddocks, 
citrons, pine-apples, ne£Iarines, and guavas, were at variable 
prices in proportion to their plenty or fcarcity; cucumbers, one 
penny each ; mu(hrooms, eight-pence per quart; French beans, 
four-pence per quart j onions, twenty (hillings per cwt.; peas, 
one (hilling per quart; beans, nine-pence per quart; afparagus, 
two (hillings per hundred ; artichokes, fixpence each; fpinage, 
one (hilling per di(h; pumpkins, fixpence each; cauliflowers, 
fixpence each; brocoli, fixpence per di(h ; figs, rhrce-pence 
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per dozen; beet-root, lettuces, radilhes, fallad of all kinds, 
horfe-radifli, famphire, water-crefles, celery, endive, and herbs 
of every defcription, were extremely plentiful, and to be pur- 
chafed at reafonable rates. 

Animal food was to be procured at the following prices ; 
beef, ij. 3</. per pound; mutton, ij. ‘xd. per pound; pork, 
IS. per pound; lamb, is. per pound; kangaroo, ^d. per 
pouml; (the flefii of this animal is fomewhat fimilar in talle to 
Englifh beef, but rather inferior, owing to the want of fat); 
goat mutton, ij-. per pound; turkeys, lor. each; ducks, 4/. 
each; Mufcovy ducks, ^s. each; fowls, is, 6 d. each; wild 
ducks, is. each ; teal, is. ^d. each; rabbits, 4/. each; roaft- 
ing pigs, 5J-. each ; pigeons, 1/. 3</. each; kids, 5r. each; eggs, 
ij. 6 d. per dozen ; butter, 6 s. per pound ; milk, is. per quart; 
cheefe, is. 6 d. per pound; oyfters, is. per quart; and lobllers, 
1 s. each. 

Filh of every defcription are exceedingly numerous, very 
good, and at moderate prices. 

The following is to be confidered as a full weekly ration, 
which is ilTucd from the ftores whenever there is a fulficiency 
without a profpe£l: of want, to thofe who are in the employ 
of government: feven pounds of falt-beef, or four pounds of 
(alt-pork; eight pounds of fiour or meal, or an addition of a 
quarter of a pound of wheat to each pound if it cannot be 
ground ; peas or other pulfe, three pounds; (ix ounces of 
fugar in lieu of butter. The fame quantity is to be given by 
their employers to indented fervants; but, as frequent alter¬ 
ations are neceflary according to the preffure of circumftances, 
any deficiency is generally made up with maize. 

Manufactures and Trade. The manufa£lures which 
had been eftabliOied were thofe of co.irfe woollen blanketting, 
coarfe woollen called drugget, and fome of a finer quality ; 
leather, which is very well tanned, pottery, tobacco-pipes, fait, 
and beer. There are alfo corn-mills, (hops of every defcription, 
and four auftioneers; and trade is encouraged by a general 
difpofition to (how, diflipation, and gaiety. The powers of 
fuch a territory, peopled by fo fmall a number of men in 
proportion to its extent, cannot yet be even guelTed at. 
TTie minerals it may contain are as yet unknown; but with 
the moft or<iinary of thefc, and abundance of excellent coal, 
it is impoflible but that a numerous population, with Britiih 
ingenuity, indultry, and perfeverance, muft acquire wealth, 
and rife to importance. 

Natives. From the accounts of various navigators, there 
is room to infer that this extenfive tra£t is peopled by three or 
four races of men; thofe obferved in the-fouth-weft being de- 
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fcribed as different front thofe in the north, and both from 
thofe in the eaft, with whom alone we are intimately ac> 
quainted. Thefe are, perhaps, in the moft early ftage of 
fociety which has yet been difcovered in any part of the globe. 
They are merely divided into families, the fenior being ftyled 
Be..ana, or Father, which higheit of their titles they alfo ap¬ 
plied to Governor Phillip. Each family or tribe has a par¬ 
ticular place of refidence, and is diftinguilhed by adding gal to 
the name of the place ; thus the fouthern fhore of Botany Bay 
is called Givea, and the tribe there Givea-gal. Another tribe, 
numerous and mufcular, has the lingular property of exacting 
a tooth from young men of other families,'^rhe foie token of 
government or fubordination. No religion whiitever is known, 
though they have a faint idea of a future exifletibe, and think 
their people return to the clouds, whence they originally fell. 
They may be faid to be exafHy one degree above the brute 
creation, and, like monkies, are great mimics. They are of a 
low ftature and ill-made, the arms, legs, and thighs being re¬ 
markably thin, owing, perhaps, to their poor living on fifh, 
the only food of thole on the coaft ; while a few in the woods 
fubiilt on fuch animals as they can catch, and climb trees for 
honey, flying fquirrels, and opolTums. The features of the 
women are not unpleafant, though approaching to the negro. 
The black bufhy beards of the men, and the bone or reed 
which they thrull: through the cartilage of the iiofe, give them 
a difgufting appearance, which is not improved by the practice 
of rubbing fiflhi-oil into their Ikins, as a proteflion from the air 
and mofquitos ; fo that, in hot weather, the llench is intolerable. 
They colour their faces with white or red clay. The women 
are marked by the amputation of the firft two joints of the 
little finger on the left hand, which are fuppofed to obftruA 
the operation of coiling their filhing-lines. It is, however, not 
improbable that this pra£fice, and the extra£lion of a tooth 
from the boys, maybe mere initiations, rude leflbns, that they 
may learn to bear pain with apathy. The children are feldom 
disfigured, except by accidents from fire; and their fight is 
prodigioufly acute. Some are nearly as black as African 
negroes, while others exhibit a copper, or Malay colour; but 
the hair is long, not woolly. Their nofes are flat, noftrils 
wide, funk eyes, thick brows and lips, with mouths of excef- 
five width; but the teeth white and even. 

The huts are moft rudely conftru£Ied of the bark of trees, 
in the form of an oven ; the fire being at the entrance, while 
within are fmoke and naftinefs. Here they ileep promifcuoufly, 
if not interrupted by their frequent enmities and aflaifinations. 
Fifli are killed with a kind of prong, or taken by the women, with 
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lines of bark, and hooks of the mother-of-pearl oyflcr, rubbctl 
on a ftone till the proper form is obtained. The fifli are often 
broiled on a fire laid on fand in the canoe. Beails are taken in 
a kind of toils. Caterpillars and worms are likewife articles of 
food. The cajioes are made of bark, extendeit on a timber 
frame. 

The gallantry of thefe favages towards the fair fex Roufleau 
would doubtlcfs have greatly admired. The courtfliip confifls 
in watching the lady’s retirement, and then knocking her down 
with repeated blows of a club, or wooden fwonl; after which 
the matrimonial vi£lim is led, ftreaming with blood, to her 
future hulband’s party, when a feene enfues too (hocking to 
relate. The woman thus ravifhed is called a wife j and poly¬ 
gamy is common. Both fexes are naked ; and the girls firlt 
learned from the Europeans that there was fuch a thing as 
(liame. Parturition is eafy, and in a few hours after it, the 
mother walks about her ufual bufinefs. The infant is, for a 
few days, placed on a piece of foft bark, but is foon removed 
to the mother’s fhoulders, where it fits with its little legs 
acrofs her neck, fecuring itfelf by catching hold of her Iiair ; 
it receives a name transferred from fome bird, bcail, or fifli. 
'^riie boys throw reeds and balls, and arnufe themfelves with 
Healing little girls, whom they beat and abufe, in imitation of 
the marriage ceremonies. The folemnity of paying the tribute 
of teeth, feems to be performed every four years, and is repre- 
fented in many plates publilhed by Colonel Collins, being a truly 
lingular delineation of favage life. In fome parts of this cere¬ 
mony the form and charadler of man feemed defpifed, and the 
fuperiority of brutes acknowledged, by walking like qua¬ 
drupeds, and the ambitious imitation of a tail. Power is, 
however, fuppofed to be conferred over the dog and the kanga¬ 
roo, and the other parts feem an initiation in war and pain j 
but the whole is degrading to the dignity of human nature. 

Thefe poor favages are alio Haves of fuperHition, believing 
in magic, and witchcraft, and ghofts, the latter being the night¬ 
mare ; they have alfo fpells againft thunder and lightning, and 
pretend to foretell events by the meteors called falling liars. 
Their difeafes are few : the lift has been augmented by their 
commerce with Europeans, They have not only perfonal pro¬ 
perty in their weapons and filhing tackle, but fome are fup¬ 
pofed hereditary proprietors of certain fpots, perhaps afligned 
as rewards for public Cervices, or a£ls of great bravery. They 
have names for the fun and moon, fome few ftars, the Magel¬ 
lanic clouds, and the milky way. Young people are buried, 
but thofe who have paflTed the middle age are burnt, and com¬ 
memorated by a rude tumulus. 
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Although a better acquaintance -with the European fettlerj 
has mitigated their original hatred, yet thefe people, far from 
evincing the leaft inclination to adopt better fyftems, fhow an 
abfolute abhorrence of focial life. Some, indeed, mix wicl.'. 
the inhabitants occalionally, to take their {hare in the labours 
•and the rewards of thofe who toil. ** Amongif thel’e,” fays Mr- 
Mann, there are five, in p-articular, to whom our country¬ 
men have given the names of Bull Dog, Bidgy Bidgy, Bundell, 
Bloody Jack, and another, which I cannot recolleft; but the 
laft had a farm of four acres and upwards, planted with 
maize, at Hawkelbury, which he held by permiffion of Go- 
verntfr King ; and the other four made themfelves extremely 
ufeful on board colonial veflels employed in the fifhing and 
fealing trade, for which they were in the regular receipt of 
wages. They ftrive, by every means in their power, to make 
themfelves appear like the failors with whom they aUbciate, by 
copying their culloins, and imitating their manners ; fuch as 
fwearing, ufing a great quantity of tobacco, drinking grog, 
and other fimilar habits. Thefe natives are the only ones, I 
believe, who are inclined to induftry ; and they have, certainly, 
rendered eifential fcrvices to themfelves with aflifting to draw 
nets for fifli, for the purpofc of coming in for a lliare of the 
produce of others toil.” 

Ci,iMAT£. From the fituation, on the fouthern fide of the 
equator, the feafons are like thofe of the fouthern part of 
Africa and America, the reverfe of thofe in Europe; the 
fummer correiponding with our winter, and the fpring with 
autumn. The weather in December is very hot, the rains are 
heavy, appearing to fall chiefly about the full and change of 
the moon ; and, at intervals, there are ftorms of thunder and 
lightning. In Norfolk Ifiand there is what may be called a 
rainy feafon, from February to Auguft. As the fouth is, in 
this hemifpherc, the region of cold, there muft be great differ¬ 
ence in the temperature in this wide continent, which may alfo 
be affeffed, as ufual, by chains of mountains, and other cir- 
cumftances yet undifeovered. Frofl: is known but little; at 
leaft, ice is very feldom feen ; and fnow has never yet appeared 
lince the eftablifhment of the colony: yet, on the higheft 
ridges of the remoter mountains, fnow is to be feen for a long 
time together. The climate is, upon the whole, fingularly falu- 
briaus ; no tendency to difeafe appears, except where brought on 
by intemperance. The purity and warmth of the atmofphere 
are particularly favourable to the growth of fhrubs and plants, 
which flourifli exceedingly, and attain to a degree of perfe£lion 
and beauty' unknown to the inhabitants of England. The 
woods and fields prefent a boundlefs variety of the choiceft 
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produftions of nature, which gratify the fenfes with their 
fragrance and magnificence; while the branches of the trees 
difplay a brilliant affemblage of the feathered race, whofe 
plumage, “ glittering in- tiie fun,” dazzles the eye of the be¬ 
holder, with its unmatched lovelincfs and luftre. 

Buildings. The buildings are of ftone, briclc, and lath and 
plafter, weather boarded, and the houfes arc durable. There 
are two churches ; one, St. Phillip’s, which poflefles a very 
handfome fcrvice of communion plate, prefented by His Ma- 
jefty, and received by the Calcutta, on the 8th of October, 
1803 ; and the other, St. John’s, at Paramatta. There are 
likewife a fchool and chapel at Hawkefbury, where divine fcr¬ 
vice is performed. Two jails have alfo been erefted in the 
colony. A houfe has been built for the governor at each of the 
principal fettlemcnts, whicli, alfo, poird's fovcral commodious 
barracks, with many other public buildings, and a great num¬ 
ber of extenfive and handfome houfes, the property of private 
individuals. There are a (lone bridge, and feveral fubifantial 
wooden ones, which, if not celebrated for beauty, are found 
extremely ferviceable, and well calculated for all the prefent 
purpofes of the colony, which is not yet fufiiciently advanced 
in profperity to prefer ornament to ufc. A new ftone citadel 
is in a courfe of building, on which the royal (tandard, for the 
firft time in thefe fettlemcnts, was hoiflcd on tlie 4th of JunCj 
1B03; and feveral batteries are creffed. 

Omitting the objedls of natural hiftory, and many other to¬ 
pics of great intereft to the philofophical enquirer, the account 
of this infant colony, the latcft, and one of the grandeft ac- 
quifitions of the Britifli crown, is concluded here. What, 
in the lapfe of centuries, will be the deftination of this portion 
of the globe, man would conjedlure in vain; hut, as the Blue 
Mountains have recently been traverfed, and as it appears that 
the whole continent is eminently endowed with the means of 
rewarding induftry with comfort and luxury, it is impoflible to 
imagine that it will not, in procefs of time, be cultivated, 
built on, and replenilhed by a countlefs race of induftrious and 
intelligent human beings. That they will fpeak the Englifh 
language is a circumftance to which hope points with emotions 
of pride ; that they will know, adopt, and value the beautiful 
inftitutes of the Britilh conftitution, and jurifprudence, is a 
cheering and gratifying profpe£t; and that they may ever be 
enlightened by the true and bleflcd doftrines of the holy 
gofpel, and follow and inculcate them, according to the pure, 
pious, and rational forms of the eftablifhed church of Eng¬ 
land, is a wilh, a hope, a prayer which crowns all expc£lation, 
repays all coft, toil, and anxiety, and carries the fpeculations 
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of the polUiciaii to the higheft point to which benevolence can 
afpire. Happy, indeed, and glorious may the prefent era be 
deemed, if, when New Holland fliall be fully peopled, her 
hiftorian may record, that the means of temporal good, and 
eternal welfare, have been derived to it from the parent ifland, 
the envied empire of Great Britain. 
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lege at High Wycombe and Marlow, ib, Chelfea hofpital, 366. 
Military afylum, 370. Mutiny adf, 371. Regulations refpeAing 
deferters, ib. QSeealfo, i. xxiv. xxv.J See N'a'oy anH Army. 

Arrant ifland of, deferibed, iv. 160. 

Artillery Companyt See Army. 

Arts and Sciences. See Learning, 

Arnmlel, account of, i. 106. 

AJia: India, iv. 505. Difeoveries and trade of the Portuguefe, 
506. Commerce of the Dutch with India, 509. Commerce of 
the French with India, 514. Commerce of the Englifh with 

India, 
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India* 519. Formation of the Eaft India Company, 521. Ac- 
quifltion of Bombay, 527. Introdudlion of tea, ih, China 
trade, 528. Trade with Bengal eitablifhed, ih. Proceedings in 
parliament, 530. Scotch Company, 531. New Company formed, 
532. The Companies incorporated, 533. Proceedings in India, 
ib. Changes in India, y3y. Proceedings at home, 543. Siiper- 
vifors fent out, ib. Interference of parliament, 544. Further 
zcquifitions, 545. Captures from the French, ib. Proceedings 
at home, ib. War in India, 547. Mr. Fox’s India bills, ib. 
Mr. Pitt’s bills, 548. Commutation aft, ib. Impeachment of 
Mr. Haftings, 549. Private trade allowed, ib. War with Tip- 
poo, ib. EmbaiTy to China, 550. Financial arrangements, ib. 
New aft for the government of India, ib. Captures from the 
French, 556. Duties on tea, ib. War with Tippoo, ib. Troop* 
fent to Egypt, 557. Ship-building in India, ib. Acquilltion of the 
Carnatic, 559. Death of Shah Aulum, 560. Mahratta war, ib. 
Trade opened, ib. Government and eftablilhmciits at home, 563. 
Board of control, ib. Direftors, ib. Eail India Houfe, ib. 
Warehoufes, 564. Offices, 565. Docks, ib. Hertford college, 
566. Admiffiun, ib. College fchool, 56S. Military feminary, 
569. Debt and fnianci, 570. Brltiffi India in general, 57*- 
Hindotlaii in general, 572. Britiffi poflelfions, ib. Rivers, 573. 
Governments, 577. Bengal, ib. Climate, ib. Soil and produce, 
578. Sum hemp, 579. Commerce, 580. Bahar, 583. Be¬ 
nares, 584. 588. OrilTa, 584. Cities, 585. Calcutta, ib. 
Moorfhedabad, 587. Dacca, ib. Patna, 588. Diftrifts, 589. 
The fiiprcme council, ib. The church, ib. Law courts, 590. 
College, 591. Madras, 592. 594. The Northern Circars, ih. 
The Carnatic, 593. My fore and Carnatic, 594. Bombay, 597- 
Surat, 6cw>. Ceded diflrifts: the Balagliaut, tb. Infular poflel- 
fions: Bencoolen, 601. Prince of Wales lOand, 602. Ceded 
diftrift, 603. Ceylon, 6o.}.. Columbo, 607. TrineemaJe, // 
/iy^ire deferibed, iv. 23. 


Bamffshire deferibed, iv. 25. 

Banffshire. See Bamffshire. 

Baptijis. See Clergy. 

Barracks. See Army. 

Barrayt account of, iv, 140. 

Bedards. See Poor. 

Bath, account of, i. 91. 

Batterfea noticed, i. 104. 

Beaulie river deferibed, iv. 14. 
Bedchamber, grooms of the, i. 177 * 

__ —., lords of the, their rank, i. 

Bedfor^ire deferibed, i. 5. 

Berkjhire deferibed, i. 6. 

Bermond/ey noticed, i. 104. 

Z z 4 


Berwick. 
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HeriuicLt account of, i. 77. 

Bertuickjhire defcribed, iv. 27. 

Beverleyy account of, i. 127. 

Birmingham, account of, i. 110. 

Blenheim Palace given to the great Duke of Marlborough, i. 82. 

Borough Engli/h, cuftotn of, what, i. 38. 

Bojberjton Meer, an unfathomable pool of pit water, i. 84. 

Brechin, account of, iv. 63. 

Brecknocl^ire defcribed, i. 7. 

Bridgenorth, account of, i. 89. 

Bridges• See Metropolis. 

Bridgevaaier, account of, i. 94. 

Brighthelmjlone ^)therwife Brighton), account of, i. 107. 

Brighton. See Jirighthelmjlone. 

Br^ol, account of, i. 43. The hot-well at St. Vincent’s Rock, 44. 
Britijb Empire, how divided, i. 1. 

Brityb It^ilulion. See Learning. 

Briti/b Mufeum. See Learning, 

Buckinghatn/hire defcribed, i. 8. 

Buittle, vitrified forts at, iv. 73. 

Bury St. Edmund's, account of, i. 99. 

Butejbire defcribed, iv. 159. 

Buxton Springs, Dcrhyfhire, i. 2J. 

c. 


Caermarthenjbire defcribed, i. g. 

Caernarvonjhire defcribed, i. 10. 

Caerphilly Cajlle, account of, i. 40. 

Caithnefs, county of, defcribed, iv. 32. 

Caledonia. Sec Scotland. 

Cambridgejhire defcribed, i. 12. See Learning. 

Canterbury, account of, i. 53. 

Cardiff, account of, i. 39. 

Cardigan/hire defcribed, i. 14. 

Carron Jron-works, account of, iv. 120. 

Ceremonies, Matter of the, his office, i. I'J’J. 

Chamberlain, Lord, his office, i. 176. ii. 15. 

——-, Vice, i. 176. 

Chancellor, l^ord High, his office, ii. 2. 

Charitable Injlitutions. Sec Poor. 

Charlotte-ylugujla, of Wales, and of Saxe-Cobourg, Princefs, her 
univerfally lamented death, i. C185.J 
Chelfea Hofpital, account of, ii. 366. 

Chertfey noticed, i. 103. 

Chrjbire defcribed, i. 16. Salt fprings of, 17- Called by Edward I. 

the Vale-Royal of England, 18. 

Chichejler, account of, i. 106. 

Chivalry, court of, i. 492. 

Church of England, whence it arofe, i. 301.; its duties, how divided, 
323, See Clergy. 

Cinque 
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Cinque PortSf account of the, ii. 274. 

Cirencejlert account of, i. 42. 

Civil and Canon Lava coniidcred, ii. 424. 

Clackmannan., county of, defcribed, iv. 36. 

Clyde, that noble river defcribed, iv. 14. 

Clydesdale. See Ijanaripsire. 

C.lergy coiifidered, i. 301. Popery, ib. Origin of mortmain, ib. 
Encroachments of the Pope, 302. Origin of pr^munire, 305.; 
its effefts, 306. The Reformation, 307. Monks, 309.; Bene. 
di£tines, Cluniacjks, Grandmontines, Carthuflans, Ciftertiana or 
Bernardines, i3.; Grey Friars, Tironenfes, Culdees, 310. Ca¬ 
nons, ib .; Secular, Regular, Augiillincs, ib .; Order of St. Ni¬ 
cholas, St. Viftor, St. Mary of Merton, the Praemoiiftratonzes, 
the Gilbertinc, of the holy fepulchre, 311. Nuns, 312.; Fontt- 
vrault, St. Clare, St. Bridget,/3. Friars, 313; Dominicans, Fran- 
eifeans, Trinitarians, ib .; Carmelite or Wliite Friars, Crofled or 
Crouched Friars, Auftin Friars, Friars of the Sac, Bethlemites, 
314.; St. Anthony of Vienna, Bonhommes, 315. Military Or¬ 
ders: Knights Hofpitalers, Knights Templars, St. La/.arus of Je- 
rufalem, ib. Of the feveral kinds of Honfes; Cathedrals, 315.; 
collegiate churches, abbey, priory, preceptories, commandries, 
hofpitals, fricries, hermitages, chauntries, 316. Officers: Abbot 
or abbefs, ib. ; prior or priorefs, fuperiors, inagifter operis, elecmo- 
fynarius, pilantiarius, facrilfa, camcrarius, ccllarius, thefaurarius, pre¬ 
centor, hollilarius, inlirmarius, refedtionarius, coquinarius, 317.; gar- 
dinarius, portarixis, feriptorium, annalills, 318. Progrefs of the Re¬ 
formation, t3. The king’s fupremacy, 322. Church of England, 
323. Archbiffiops, ib. Bifhops, 324. Eledfion, ib. Confirm¬ 
ation, 326. Confecration, 327. Infiallatiun, 328. Spiritualities 
during vacation, 329. Temporalities, 330. Suffragans, ib. Dio- 
cefes, ib. Cathedrals, ib. The Archbilhop of Canterbury, 331. 
Archbilhop of York, 335. Bifhops : Rocheller, London, 334.; 
Wincheftcr, Norwich, 335.; Lincoln, 3364; Ely, Chichefter, 
337.; Salifbury, 338.; Exeter, Bath and Wells, 339.; Worcefter, 
Litchfield and Coventry, 340.; Hereford, Landaff, 341.; St. 
David’s, Bangor, 342.; St. Afaph, Glouceftcr, Briftol, 343.; 
Peterborough, Oxford, 344.; Chefter, Durham, Carlifle, 345.; 
Man, 346. Ordinary, ib. Deans and chapters, ib. Prebendaries 
and canons, 3J1. Archdeacon, 332. 388, 389. Prieft, parfon, 
reftor, 353. Appropriation, ib. Vicar, 354. Curates, 355. 
Lefturers, 356. Readers, ib. Deacon, ib. Ordination, ib. Ad- 
vowfon, 362. Prefentation, 367. Examination, 368. Inftitu- 
tion or collation, 369. Induftion, 370. Donatives, ib. Privileges 
and reftraints, 371. Drefs of the clergy, 373. Rights of clergy¬ 
men, ib. Tythes, ib.-, perfonal, 374.; predial and mixed, 375. 
Of fettiiig-out tythes, 376. Proceedings on their being withheld, 
377. Modus, ib. Exemptions, ib. Offerings, 37^. Glebe, ib. 
Firft-fruits and tenths, 379. Ecclefiaftical affemblies, ib. Churches 
and chapels, 380. Private chapels, free chapels, and chapels of 
cafe, ib. Confecration, 381. Repairs, ib. Seats or pews, 382. 
Goods and ornaments of the church, ib. Church-yard, 383. Pa- 
rifh clerks, 384. Sexton, ib. Parifhes, 385. Extraparochial 

places. 
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places, ib, 386. Town, townihip, tything, or village, 

ib> Churchwardens and ildesmen, ib. Veftry, 390. Veftry-clerk, ib. 
13 eadle, 391. Union of churches, Duties of the clergy, Re- 

fidence, ib. Of pluralities, 393. Livings in cammendamt 395. Ex¬ 
change, 396. Public worlhip, ib. Preaching, 398. Sacraments, 
399. ; baptifm, 400.; the Lord’s ti^pper, 401. Vifitation of the 
Sick, 402. Burial, 403. Marriage, 404. ; by banns, 406.; by 
licence, ib. ; impediments to marriage, 409.; divorce, 413.; baftards, 
415. Eccleliaftical offences and puiiifhments : limony, 416. ; blaf- 
phemy and profanenefs, 417.; apoftacy, herefy, 419. ; impoftures 
and pretended prophecies, 421. ; witchcraft and forcery, ib. ; fab- 
bath-breaking, ib. ; fufpenfion, 424.; deprivation, ib. ; degradation, 
426 ; penance, ib. ; excommunication, 427. ; teft a6f3, 428. The 
leading religions, or fefts, inimical to the eftablifhment of the Church 
of England, or dilTenting from its dodtrines: Jews, 429. j Maht>. 
metans, 430.; Papifts, ib. ; Diil'entcrs, 435.; Prefbyterians, 436.; 
Independents, ib. ; Baptifts, 437.; Quakers, ib.^ Moravians, 438.; 
Methodifts, ib. See Scotland. 

Coinage, See Revenue. 

Colchejlert account of, i. 37. 

Collegesy 8 cc. See Reaming and Scotland. 

Columbus, St., See Iona. 

Commons, Houfe of. See Parliament. 

Conftable, Lord High, his duties, ii. 16. 

^Confiitution, Britifh, remarks on the, i. 133. The municipal regula¬ 
tions of England had formerly no jurifdiAion in Wales, Scotland, 
or Ireland, 134. The crown is hereditary, but limited, and not 
indefeafible, 137.; but defeallble only by parliament, 146. Mr. 
Burke’s remarks on the power of the king and parliament to new- 
model ^r alter the fuccclfion, 148. The parliament, how com- 
pofed, 187. ; its power and jurifdidlion tranfeendent and abfolute, 
ib. ; fuch matters as tranfeend the ordinary courfe of the laws, are 
within the reach of parliament, ib. ; its origin and antiquity, 188. ; 
its privileges very large and indefinite, 190. Neither branch of the 
legiflature is to encroach upon the other, or interfere in any mat¬ 
ter depending before them, 193. Sec Parliament* 

Confuls, their mn&ions fpecified, ii. 54. 

Cornwall deferibed, i. 18. Different mines of, 19. 

Coventry, account of, i. 108. 

County Palatine, why fo called, i. 16. 

Courts of Law and Equity Jh See Law and Scotland* 

Courts Martial. See Army and Navy. 

Criminal Law confidered, ii. 562. 

Cramart^ire deferibed, iv. 39. 

Cromlech'v\ Pembrokefhire, i. 84. 

Croydon noticed, i. 103. 

Culro/sx account of, iv. 100. 

Cumberland deferibed, i. 20. The three fhire-ftoucs, 22. The 
Fi£ls* wall, Uf. 

Cumbray, the two ifles of, deferibed, iv. l6o» 

Cupar deferibed, iv. 53. 


Dalkeith, 
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Dalkeith, account of, iv. 49. 

Dartmouth defcribed, i. 29. 

Dee river defcribed, iv. 13. 

Denbig^ire defcribed, i. 23. 

Derbyjt hire defcribed, i. 24. The feven wonders of, 25. 

De/erters. S-’e Army and Navy. 

DeviPt Arfe, a curious cavern, vulgarly fo called, i. 25- 
Drw'sst-j-, account of, i. 117. Antiquities found there, <?, 

Devonjhire defcribed, i. 26. 

Difpenfaries, See. See Poor. 

Diffenters. See Clergy. 

Docks. See Metropolis. 

Dockyards, the fix principal noticed, ii. 202. 

Don river defcribed, iv. 13. 

Dorfetjhire defcribed, i. 30. 

Dover, account of, i. 54. 

Dripping Well, the, a petrifying fpring, i. 113. 

Dublin, account of, iv. 412. 

Dulwich noticed, i. 105. 

Dumbartoii/bire defcribed, iv. 40. 

Dumfries, county of, defcribed, iv. 41. Curious privilege of the 
hangman there, 43. 

Dunbarton/hire. See Dumbartonjhire. 

Dunfermline, account of, iv. 55. 

Dunkeld, account of, iv. 102. 

Dunmore, cuftom of, in reward of nuptial attachment, i. 38. 

Durham defcribed, i. 33. The only county palatine now ipmainiiu,; 
in the hands of a fubje£l, ib. 


E. 


Earl's Ferry, account of, iv. 58. 

Eqjl Indies. See AJia. 

Edinburglfhire defcribed, iv. 46. 

Egham noticed, i, 103. 

Elden Hole, Derbylhirc, i. 25. 

Elgin county, defcribed, iv. ^o. 

Ely, ifle of, defcribed, i. 13. 

Embqffadors, the nature of their office and privileges, ii. 42. 

Enbourne, Weft, remarkable cuftom there, reipe^ing incontinent 
widows, i. 7. 

England, ancient geographical diviiions of, i. 3. Its law extends over 
a portion of the fca, 136. Defccnt of its crown from Egbert 
traced, 138. 

England and Wales, fituatioa, extent, &c. of, i. i, &c. Population, 
&c. [131.3 

Envoys, how diflbring from embafladors, ii. 53. 

Equerries, 
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Equerriest their falaries, i. 181. 

Erm or Herniy and Jethouy the idands of, iv. 486. 

^outh*!" defcribed, iv. 13. 

E/fex defcribed, i. 36. 

Exchequety the bufinefs of, how condafted, ii. 7. 
Exetery city of, defcribed, i. 27. 


F. 

Familyy a remarkably prolific one in Wales, i. ii. 

Flintjbire defcribed, i. 38. 

Flitch of Bacotiy the reward of nuptial coiiftancy, i. 38. 

Fifejbire defcribed, iv. 51. 

FingaPs caves, iv. 146. 

Forfary county of, defcribed, iv. 61. 

Forth river defcribed, iv. 12. 

Foula ifland defcribed, iv. 174. 

Franking letters, a privilege of parliament, ii. 33. 

French language, a bill to get rid of the ufe of it, in parliamentary 
and judicial proceedings, paiTed by the Houfe of Lords, reJeAed 
by the Commons, i. 197. 

Friars. See Clergy. 


G. 

Gentry. — Military orders, i. 440. Garter, 441. Thiftle, 456. 
Bath,^vii.—xxi. 457. St. Patrick, 467. Baronets, 472. Knight 
banneret, 473. Knight bachelor, ih. Efquires, ih. Gentlemen, 
474. Arms, 475. Surnames, 485. College of Heralds, 487. 
Earl marflial, 492. Court of Chivalry, ii. Kings of arms, 494. 
Garter, 496. Clarcnceux, 498. Norroy, ii. Heralds, 499, 
Windfor, ii. Cheller, ii. York, ii. Somerfet, ii, Richmond, 
ii. Lancailcr, 500. Purfuivants, 500. Rouge croix, ii. Blue 
mantle, ii. Rouge dragon, ii. Portcullis, ii. Chapters, ii. Of¬ 
ficers, 501. Arms,Fees, f'L Table of precedence, 503. See 
Scotland. 

Ciiraltary its hiftory, 488. Defeription, 490. The town, 494. 
Natural curiolities, it. Animals, 495. Food, ii. Climate, 496. 
Population, ii. Shipping and commerce, ii, Eftablifhment, it. 
Glamorgatfhire defcribed, i. 39. 

Clafgonv defcribed, iv. 78. 

Glafgoivy New Port, account of, iv. 103. 

Glouc^efjhire defcribed, i. 40. 

Goxay the ifland of, defcribed, iv. 503. Trade and population of, 504. 
Grampian Hills defcribed, iv. 94. 

Green Clothy board of, its duties, i. 179. 

Greenoeky account of, iv. 103. 

Crefham College. See Learning. 


Grcln.t 
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Gretna (or Graitney) Oreen marriages, account of, 44. 

Groat’s, John o*, houfe, iv. 3^. 

Guernfey, the ifle of. Its iltuation, extent, and population, iv. 473. 
Name and Hiftory, 474. Government, ib. Legiflation, 476. Af- 
fembly of the Hates, 477. States of eledion and deliberation, ib. 
Adminiftration of the law, 478. The royal court, ib. Privileges, 
480. Commerce and revenue, 481. Produ&ions, ih. Manners 
and fociety, 482. 

Guildford, account of, i. 102. 


H. 

Haddingtonjhire defcribed, iv. 63. 

Halifax, account of, i. 122. 

Hamilton, account of, iv. 77. 

Hampjbire defcribed, i. 44. 

Hampton Court Palace, account of, i. 173. 

/farr/j, ifland of, defcribed, iv. 133. 

Harwich defcribed, i. 37. 

Hebrides, or the Wejlern Iflands, defcribed, iv. 128. 

Heligoland, ifland of, defcribed, iv. 504. 

Heralds’ College, account of the, i. 487. See Scotland. 

Hereford/hire defcribed, i. 47. Inftanccs of longevity in the time of 
James 1 ., 48. 

Herm. See Erm. 

Hermitage, remarkable chafm in the earth there, i. 33. 

Hertford, account of, i. 49. 

Hertfordfbire defcribed, i. 48. 

Horfe, mailer of the, his oiHcc, i. 181. 

Horjham noticed, i. 107. 

Hofpitals. See Poor. ^ 

Houfehold, comptroller of the, his office, i. 179. 

, mailer, i. 180. 
paymailer, i. 180. 

• . treafurer, i. 179. 

Houfes in each county of England and Wales, comparative view of 
the number of, i. 131. 

Houfes of Lords and Commons. See Parliament. 

Hoy, ifland of, defcribed, iv. 164. 

Hull, account of, i. 128. 

Hutaingdon/bire defcribed, i. 50. 


I and J. 

James’s, St., Palace, account of, i. 171. 

Icolm-Kill. See Iona. 

Jedburgh, account of, iv. 112. 

Jenkins, Henry, Angular inHaiice of longevity, i. 127. 

Jerfey, ifle of: its fituation, name, and appearance, iv. 461. Tides, 
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462. Climat«( ih. Divifioas* ih. Produce, 463. Religion, i 3 * 
Spiritual court, it. Tithes, it. Clergy, 464. Schools, it. Hif- 
tory, it. Privileges, it. Commerce, 465. Manufactures^ 466. 
Revenue and Money, it. Population, 467. Language, it. The 
governor, it. Court of judicature, 468. Officers, it. Police, 469. 
Criminal law, it. AlTembly of the ftates, 470. St. Helier's, it. 
The church, 471. Chapels, 472. Hofpital, Public places, 
Packets, it. The new prifon, 473. St. Aubin’s, it. 

Jethov. See Erm. 

Hay. or JJlay, deferibed, iv. 158. 

Inch Kennetht account of, iv. 145. 

Independents. See Clergy. 

Injlkutions, Royal, London, &c. &c. See Learning. 

Inverary deferibed, iv. 22. 

In-oerneft. county of, deferibed, iv. 66. 133. 

Iona deferibed, iv. 153. 

Ipfovich, account of, i. 99. 

Ireland, united with Great Britain, i. 135. Brief hiftory of, iv. 299. 
Its extent and population, 301. Mountains, 303. Forelle, 304. 
Bogs, 305. Rivers, 306. Political divifion into four provinces : 
IJllier, Leinfler, Connaught, and Munfter, 311. Counties in the 
province of Ulfter: Antrim, it. % Armagh, 314; Cavan, ib.\ 
Donegal, 315 ; Down, 316; Fermanagh, 317 ; Londonderry, 319; 
Monaghan, 321 ; Tyrone, ib. Counties in the province of Con¬ 
naught ; Galway, 322 ; I..citrim, 324; Mayo, 325 ; Rofeommon, 
326 ; Sligo, 327. Counties in the province of Leinfter : Carlow, 
328 ; Dublin, 329 ; Kildare, 331 ; Kilkenny, 332 ; King's county, 
ih.\ l^ongford, 333 ; Louth, ; Meath, 334; Queen’s county, 
J3i ; Well Meath, ib. ; Wexford, 336; Wicklow, 337 ; [Gold 
ioiind there, 338.3 Counties in the province of Munfter: Clare, 
342 ; Cork, 343 j Kerry, 346 ; Limerick, 348 ; Tipperary, 349; 
Waterford, 350. Language, 351. Soil, 352. Minerals, 353. 
'I’he Giant's Caufeway, 354. The Grey Man’s Path, ib. Go¬ 
vernment, 357. The Lord Lieutenant, ib. The CaiUe, 358. 419. 
Oificers of Hate, 360. Peerage, 361. Reprefentation, 363. [See 
i. 135.232.3 The church, 365. Four archbifhoprics : Armagh, 
Dublin, Caihel, and Tuam, 366. Bilhoprics in the province of 
Armagh: Meath and Clonmacnois, it. ; Clogher, 367 ; Down and 
Connor, ib ; Kilmore, ib. ; Ardagh, ib. ; Dromore, ib. j Raphoe, 
368 ; Derry, or Londonderry, ib. Bilhoprics in the fee of Dublin : 
Offory, 369. ; Ferns and Leighlin, ib. ; Bilhoprics in the fee of 
Caihel: Limerick, 370.; Cork, it.; Waterford, 371.; Cloyne, it, ; 
Killaloe, it. Bilhoprics in the fee of Tuam : Elphin, 372.; Clon- 
fert, 373* ; Killalla, ib. Eftimated value of the feveral bilhoprics, 
374. Catholics, organization of their church government, 375. 
Emoluments of the Catholic clergy, 377. Se6ts, 378. Learning, 
it. The univerfity of Dublin, it. Free fchools, 381. Charter 
fchools, 383. The Blue Coat fchool, it. The Hibernian Society's 
fchool, 384. Hibernian Marine Society, it. College of M^nooth, 
385. The law, 386. Hall of juftice, Circuits, 388. Semons, i^. 

Revenue of Ireland, brief hiftory ofi it. National debt, 398. Ex¬ 
penditure, 
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penditure, 399. Eank, Trade of Ireland, 400. Rivers and 
canals, 401, Roads, The poft and travelling^, ^02. Marni- 
faaures: Linen, 403.; Cotton, 407.; Woollen, Tanneries, 
Gloves, i 6 . Stockings, id. Iron, 408. Mifcellanies, ib, Fifheries, 
410. Foreign trade, 411. The metropolis, 41a. Its fituation, ib. 
Its hiftory, ib. Civil government, 418, Companies, 419. Walls, I'i. 
Buildings, 420. The bay, 421. Docks and canals, 422. The 
road, ib. Provifions, ib. Churches and places of vvorlhip, ib. 
St, Patrick’s church, ib. Commercial and municipal edifices : The 
Tholfel, 424. ; Royal Exchange, ib. ; The Cullom-houfe, 426. ; 
The Parliament-houfe, 427. Charitable inftitutions ; Dublin Gene¬ 
ral Difpenfary, 429. ; Hofpital for Incurables, ib. ; Mercer’s Hof- 
pital, ib. ; Charitable Infirmary, ib. ; Charitable Loan, ib. ; The 
Magdalen, 430.; Bethefda Lock Penitentiary and Workhoufe, ; 
Houfe of Induftry, ib. ; The Lying-in Hofpital, ib. ; The Ro¬ 
tunda, 432. ; The Foundling Hofpital, 433- ; Orphan houfes for 
girls and for boys, ib. ; Mafonic Female Orphans’ School, ib. ; Pa¬ 
tricians, ib. ; Strangers’ Friends* Society, ib. ; Reduced Literary 
Teachers, 434. ; Society for Relief of Sick Lodgers, ib. ; Fever 
Hofpital, ib. ; Difpenfary for the Infant Poor, ib. ; Charitable 
Difpenfary, ib. ; County <»f Dublin or Meath Hofpital, ib. ; 
Simpfon’s Hofpital, ib. ; Swift’s Hofpital for Lunatics and Ideots, 
ib. ; Stephens’s Hofpital, ib. ; Nicholas’s Hofpital, 435.; Weft- 
moreland l.ock Hofpital, ib. ; Oir/el Galley, ib. ; Rathfarnham 
Sick Poor Difpenfary, ib. ; Confined debtors, ib. Bridges : Effex 
Bridge deferibed, ib. Places of amufement, 436. Streets and 
fquares, ib. St. Stephen’s Green, ib. Iflands belonging to Ire¬ 
land ; Eallern, 437. ; Southern, ib.; Weftern, ib. ; Northern, 438. 

IJlands. See Scotland. 

Juraj ifle of, deferibed, iv. 157. 


K. 


Kenfxngton Palaccy account of, i. 175. 

Kentf county of, deferibed, i. 51. Said to have been the firll part of 
Britain which received the Chriftian religion, yy. Valour of the 
men of Kent at the time of the Conqueft, ib. 

Kewj P/t/are noticed, i. 173. 

Kildat St., account of, iv. 133. 

Kincardinejhire deferibed, iv. 68. 

Kingi the, his title, rights, prerogatives, duties, revenues, and royal 
family, confidered, i. 136, &c. Rights and prerogatives of the 
King, 1J3. Many adls of parliament declare his realm to be an 
empire, and his crov/o imperial, ib. ; the meaning of this, 154. H^ 
is, by law, univerfal occupant, ib .; he is entitled to fcrvtce and al¬ 
legiance from his fubjeSs, 155.; he is the fountain of juftice, 156.; 
in virtue of his prerogative, the adminiftration and rules of law differ 
between him and a private perfon, 158.; he may make grants and 
letters patent, 161. ; he cannot be attainted, and is never a minor, 
162. His revenues, 164. The civil lift, what is implied by the 

term. 
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term, 166. Penfions and allowances to the Royal Pamily> 168. 
The King’s duties; the principal of which is* to govern his 
people according to law, 168. The coronation oath, 169. Re> 
ftraints upon his prerogatives, 170. His principal houfehold efta- 
blilhments, 171., &c. Palaces, forefts, chafes, and caftlea, belong¬ 
ing to the King, 171 — 176. The officers of his houfehold 
enumerated and defined, 176. The King is ftyled caput parliamenti, 
192. His fupremacy, 322. See Scotland. 

Kinrofst county of, defcribed, iv. 69. 

Kirkcaldy^ account of, iv. 54. 

Kirkcudbright defcribed, iv. 71. 

A'lriwa//defcribed, iv. 163. 

KifmuU or RurUt account of, iv. 141. 

Knighthood, orders of, i. 441. See Gentry and Scotland- 

L. 

Lambeth noticed, i. 104. 

LanarlMire defcribed, iv. 75. 

-defcribed, i. 56. 

Lancajler, account of, i- 57. 

Language, Englifh, ilrft rude dawn of it, iii. i. 

Largo, account of, iv. 58. 

Law .* law in general, ii, 420; the law of England, ib. Unwritten 
law, 421. General maxims, Particular cuftoms, 422. Civil and 
canon laws, 424. Written laws, 427. Courts, 428. Ecclefi- 
aftical courts, their origin, 429. The confittory court, 432. The 
court of arches, ib. Officers, 433. Praftice, ii. The court of 
peculiars, ib. The prerogative court, 434. The court of dele¬ 
gates, ii. The court of commiffion of review, 435. The high 
commiffion court, ib. The convocation, 436. The court of au¬ 
dience, 437. The faculty court, ii. Jurimi£tion in thefe courts, 
ib. Officers in thefe courts : Chancellor, official-principal, vicar- 
general, commiffary, official, and furrogate, 438.; Advocate, 
439. ; Regifter, 440.; Notary public, ii. ; Proftor, 441. ; Ap¬ 
paritor, 442. Doftors’ commons, ib. Court of admiral^, ib. 
Jurifdiftion, 443. Proceedings, 444. Appeals, ib. Officers, 
ib. Foreft courts, 445. Court of attachments, ii. Court of re¬ 
gards, 446. Court of fwainmote, ib. Court of juftice-feat, ii. 
Juftices in Eyre, ib. Verderor, 447. Regarder, ii. Forefter, 
ib. ■ Woodward, 448. Agiftor, ib. Court of commiffioners of 
fewers, ib. Court of policies of infurance, 449. The marflialfea 
and palace court, 450. Officers, 451. Courts of the princi- 

% pality of Wales, 452. Judges, ib. Court of the duchy of Ean- 
cafter, 453. Rife and progrefs of its jurifdidrion, ib. Courts 
palatinate; 461. Chefter, 462.; Durham, ii. i Lancafter, ii.^ 
Ely, 463. Courts of the cinque ports, ib. Courts of the ilan- 
naries, 464. Courts of the univerfities, ib. Courts in the city 
of London : Court of aldermen, 465.; Court of common coun- 
cil> ib- 1 the court of huftings, 466 .; the mayor’s court, ib, ; the 

fheriffs'' 
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fiierifFs’ courts, 467.; the chamberlain's court, ih. ; Court of ibe 
coroner, 468.; Court of the efcheator, ib. ; Court of rcquei’-:, 
ib. ; Court of orphans, ib, ; the Wardmote, 469. ; Folkmotc, it, ; 
Court of confervancy, ib, ; the Tower court, ib, ; Court of j?.t, 
Martin's le Grand, ib. Court of piepoudre, 470. Court baron, 
471. Hundred court, 472. County court, ib. Court of Coit>- 
mon Pleas, 473. Its jurifdt6lion and officers, 475. Court of 
King's Bench, 478. 564. Its jurifdidion, 479.; and officers, 
480. Court of Exclieqner, ib, ; Court of Exchequer Chamber, 482. 
Its officers, 483. Court of Chancery, 2. 484. Its officers, 495. Mailer 
of the Rolls, ib, [Vice-chancellor, i. xxv.3 Matters in chancery, 
ib, Maftersextraordinary, 496. Accountant-general, Six clerks, 
497. Regifter, 498. Curfitors, ib. Petty bag, ib. Clerk of 
the crown, 499. Clerk of the hanaper, ib. Attornics or folici- 
tors, 500. Their privileges,- 501. Special pleaders, draftfnieu 
in equity, and conveyancers, ib. Students, 502. Inns of court, 
; Inner Temple, 503.; Middle Temple, 506. Societies, 508. 
Temple Church, ib, Clifford’s Inn, 510. Lyon's Inn, 511. 
Clement's Inn, 712. New Inn, ib. Lincoln’s Inn, 513. 
Thavie’s Inn, 516. Furnival's Inn, ib. Gray’s Inn, 517. Sta¬ 
ple Inn, 519. Bernard’s Inn, ib. Couufel, 520. Serjeants, 521. 
Precedence, 522- Serjeants' Inns, ib. Judges, 523. Wett- 
minftcr Hall, 726. Courts of Affize and Nil! Prius, 528. Cir¬ 
cuits, 529. Tythings, Hundreds, and Counties, 531. Sheriffs, 
532.; Qualification and Exemption, 533-; Appointment and 
oath, 534; JurifdiAion, and duration of authority, 537.; Duties, 
ib. Coroner, 5-39. Under Sheriffs, 540. Bailiffs, 541. Arreil, 
542. Privileged places, 543. Privileged perfons, ib. Perforis 
arretted, 544. Poundage, 545. Efcape, ib. Gaolers, ib. [See 
alfo i. xxvi.3 Juries, 546. Trial Record, ib. ; Infpeition, 
ib. ; Certificate, ib. Trial by Witneffes, 547. Wager of Battel, 
ib. Wager of Law, 549. Trial by Jury, 550 } Special Jury, 
5^2.} Common Jury, 553. ; Challenges, ib. 558. ; A tales ; V< r- 
didls, 556.560.; Grand Jury, 558. Criminal Law, 562. rs-.o 
alfo i. xxvi—xxxi.3 Crimes and Mifdemeanors, ib. Court of 
Lord High Steward, 562. Court of King’s Bench, 564. Court 
of Chivalry, ib. Court of Admiralty, ib. Courts of Oyer m.-l 
Terminer, and General Gaol Deliv. ry, 566. Court of General 
Quarter Seffions of the Peace, 567. The Sherift'’s Tourn, 568. 
The Court I,eet, or view of Frankpledge, ib- Court of the Co¬ 
roners, 569. Court of the Clerk ot the Market, ib. Courts 
of the Royal Houfehold, ib. Court of the Univorlities, 570. 
Jaftices of the Peace, ib. Lord Lieutenant and Cnllos Rotulo- 
runi, 575. Clerk of the Peace, ib. Conttables, ib. ; Qualifica¬ 
tions and Exemptions, 576. ; Duty, 577. Offences againff re¬ 
ligion, morality, and the church eftablifhment, ib. High Treafoii, 
578. Of allegiance, ib. ; Natural allegiance, 579. ; Local allc- 
giance, ib. ; What afts amojint to high treafon, and what to a 
lefs offence, 5B0. ; Compafling or imagining the deat)> of the 
king, 582. ; • Compafling the death of the queen, or their clde 11 
fon and. heir, 583. ; Violating the king’s companion, his eldett 
VoL. IV. 3 /V daughter 
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dagghter unmarried^ or the wife of his eldeft fon and heir^ ib ,; 
levying war againft the king in his realm, 583.; conftrudtive levying 
of war, 585. } adhering to the king’s enemies in his realm, giving to 
them aid and comfort in the realm, or elfewbere, ib .; counterfeiung 
the feals, 587. High treafon againft the king’s officers, 588.; in 
refpeA of coin. fSee 182.3 Seducing, or attempting to feduce, 
ot^rs from their allegiance and obedience to the crown, 588. De> 
fertion from the king’s forces, 589. Of accomplices, 590. Trial, 
ib. Evidence, 593. Judgmenty^ ib. Mifprifion of treafon, 594. 
PUnifhment, ib. Homiciw, ib. Murder, ib. Manflaughter, 595. 
Punifliment, ib. Suicide, 596. Juftifiable homicide, ib. Excufable 
homicide, ib. IndiAment, 598. Trial, $99. Appeals, 601. 
Judgment and execution, 603. Maiming, 604. Aflaults, with fe¬ 
lonious, malicious, or unlawful intent, 605. Aflaulting .privy 
counfellors, [See p. ti.3 ; aflaulting members of parliament, 606 .; 
aflaults in the king’s palace, ib. [See p. 569.3 Aflaults in churches 
and churchyards, 606. ; aflault with intent to murder, 607.; 
aflault with intent to rob, ib. ; aifaults on perfons wrecked, ib .; 
aflaults by mariners [See p. 226.3 > aflault on account of 
gaming, 608. t aflault with intent to fpoil garments, ib .; aflault 
with intent to obftro6t the free paflage of grain, ib. ; aflault on 
mafter wool-combers, 609. Falfe imprifonment, ib. Kidnap¬ 
ping, ib. Rape, 610. Forcible or fraudulent abdudion, mar¬ 
riage, or defilement of women of fubflance, ib. Polygamy or 
bigamy, [See i. 410.3 Crime againft nature, 611. Theft, ib. 
Burglary, ib. JLarceny and robbery, 613.; the place in which 
the offence is perpetrated, 626. ; evidence, 628. ; various modes 
uf defence, ib. Larceny and robbery from the perfon, 630- 
Robbery, 632. Grand and petit larceny, and their punifliment, 
633. Acceflaries, 634. Receivers of ftolen goods, Trial, 638. 
Reftitution of goods, 639. Rewards, 642. Piracy, [See p. 275.3 
Cheats, 643. Forgery, 645. The various modes of forgery pro¬ 
vided againft by ftatutes,646. Publifliing or uttering, 651. Accef- 
faries, iL Indi^ments, <^. Witneffes, 652. Judgment and its con- 
fetjueiices, ib. Falfely perfonating another, 653. Arfon, 654. Ma¬ 
licious and fraudulent mifchief, 655. Game, 656. Various malicious 
injuries provided againft by particular ftatutes, ^6. 668. Threat¬ 
ening letters or writings, 668. Riot, 669. Aflaults and batteries, 
672. Affrays, ib. Riding or going armed, 673. Forcible entry 
and detainer, 674. Surety for the peace and for good behaviour, 
ib. Nuifance, 677. Public houfes, 681. Gaming, 685. Horfe- 
racing, 688. Diforderly houfes, 689. Unlicenfed places of pub- 
lie entertainment, 690. Strolling players, 691. Vagrants, 692. 
Rogues and vagabonds, ib. Lunatic vagrants, 696. Difcharged 
convids, 697. Owling, 698. Seducing artificers, 699. Ei^r- 
tation of tools, 701. Monopoly, ib. Foreftalling, ingromng, 
and legrating, ib. Combinations to raife the price of vi£luals, 
702. Perjury, 703. Subornation, 704. Barratry, 705. Main¬ 
tenance, 706. Champerty, ib. Compounding penal actions, ib. 
Embraicery, ib. Bribery, ib. Negleft of duty, 707. Extor¬ 
tion, ib. Oppreffion, ib. Confpiracy, ib. Libels, 708. Ar- 

refts. 
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refti, 71 li Commitment, 712. Bail, 713. Hindering ar- 
rella, ih. Breaking prifon, 714. Efcape, ib. Refcue, 715, - 
Durefs by jailors, ih. Approver, 716. Prifoner Handing mute, 
718. Confcffion, 719. Ordeal, 720. Coroned, ih. Battel, 
721. Copy of record of indi^ment, 722. Clergy, ih. Iinpri- 
fonment, 726. Burning in the hand and whipping, ih. Fines, ib. 
Pillory, ih. Stocks, 727. Ducking-ftool, ib. Tranfportation 
and the hulks, ih. Attainder, 729. Forfeiture, ih. Corruption 
of blood, 732. Execution, ib. Reprieve, 733. Pardon, 734. 
See Scotland. 

I.earning i the arts and fciences, iii. i. Firft rude dawn of the Eng- 
lifli language, ib. ; its rapid improvement, 2. Origin andprogrefs 
of Englifli literature, ih. Comparative review of European liter¬ 
ature, 3. Progrefs and prefent ftate of the arts in England, 4. 
Univerfities^ 5. Colleges, halls, vifitors, 6 . ; PoiTeinuns, 7.; 
Ele6tions, 8.; Bribery, ih. ; Founders* kin, 9. ; Subferiptions 
and oaths, 11.; Printing, 12.; other privileges, ih. Oxford: 
the managing officers deferibed, 15. Colleges and halfs, -16. 
Univerfity College, ih. Baliol College, 17. Merton College, 18. 
Oriel College, 20. Exeter College, 21. Queen’s College, 22. 
New College, 23. Lincoln College, 24. All Souls College, 26. 
Magdalen College, 27. Brazen Nofe College, 29. Comus 
Chnfti College, 30. Chrill Church College, 32. Trinity Col- 
lege, 34. St. John’s College, 35. Jefus College, 36. Wadham 
College, 37. Pembroke College, 38. Worcefter College, 39. 
Hertford College, 40. Halls, and other eftablilhmcnts, ih. De¬ 
grees, Bachelors, Mafters of Arts, and DoAors, 42. Afts, ih. 
Terms, 43. Cambridge, ib. ; the managing officers deferibed, 
44, 45. Peter Houfe College, 45. Clare Hall, 46. Pembroke 
Hall, 47. Corpus Chrifti, or Bene’t’s College, 48. Caius Col¬ 
lege, 49. Trinity Hall, 50. King’s College, 51. Queen’s 
College, 56. Catharine Hall, 58. Jefus College, 59. Chriit’s 
College, 60. St. John’s College, 61. Magdalen College, 62. 
Trinity College, 64. Emanuel College, 66 . Sidney SufTex 
College, 68. [Downing College, i. xxxi.J Prizes, 70. De¬ 
grees, 72. Senate, 73. Terms, ib. Schools, ib. Eton, 74. 
Weftminfter, 77. Winebefter, ib. Harrow, ib* Charter Houfe, 
78. St. Paul’s School, 80. Merchant Taylors’ School, 83. 
Clirift’s Hofpital, 84. Charity Schools, 95. Sunday Schools, 
.96. Royal Society, ib. Society of Antiquaries, 102. BritUh 
Mufeum, 106. Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
fadtures, and Commerce, 114. Society of Artifts, and Royal 
Academy, 118. Britifh Infthution, 119. Grelham College, 120. 
The Royal Inftitution, 121. The London Inttitution, 124. 
Board of Agriculture, ih. Liberty of the Prefs, 129.; Licen- 
ftng, 130. ; Modern Reilraincs, 131.; Copyright, 133.; Patents, 
134. See Scotland, art. Learning, vol. iv. 248. 

Lee%, account of, i. 123. Its cl^h-market, perhaps, unequalled 
in the World, ih. 

Leieefier, account of, i. 61. 
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Leicejletjhire defcribodj i. 6o. Almoil entirely an agricultural 
county, ib^ 

Lertviek deferibed, iv. 173. 

Levyt general. See Army. 

Lews noticed, i. 107. 

Lewis t ifland of, deferibed, iv. 131. 

Lincoln, account of i. 62. 

Littcolnjbire deferibed, i. 6l. 

Linlithgowjhire deferibed, iv. 8 if~ 

Linn, Bonniton, 1 11^, ^ r n 

Corra 1 water.falJs, iv. 15. 

Lifmore, ifland of, deferibed, iv. 156. 

Litchfield, account of, i. 97. 

Literature, European, review of, iii. 3. 

Liverpool, account of, i. 58. 

Loch Leven deferibed, iv. 21. 

London, See JjAetropolis. 

Longevity in Herefurdfliire, inilance of, i. 48. 

Lords, floufe of. See Parliament. 

Lords J.ieutenants of Counties. See Army. 

Lothian, Eaft. See Haddington/hire. 

Lothian, Mid. See Edinburghjhire. 
l^othian. Weft. See Linlithgowjhire. 

Jjudlow, account of, i. 89. 

J^ynn, account of, i. 73. 


M 


Mahometans. See Clergy. 

Maidjlone, account of, i. 54. 

Mail Coaches, cftablifliment of, ii. 37. 

Mainland, or Pomona, ifland, deferibed, iv. 162. See alfb 172. 

Malden, the cuftom of Borough-Englifli prevails there, i. 37. 

Malta, ifland of: its fituation and hiftory, iv. 497. Knights of 
Xtfaltn, 498. Conqueft by the French, 499. Appearance and 
ftrength, ib. Cities and villages, 501. Valetta, 502. Public 
buildings, ib. 

MamTor, t>f Derby (hire, i. 25. 

Man, ille of: its fituation, iv. 439. Name, ib. Settlement, 440, 
fyencral defeription, 443. Rivers, ib. Minerals, ib. Climate, 
ib. Population, 444. Towns: Douglas, ib. Caftletown, 445. 
Derby Haven, 446. Port Erin, ib. The Calf of Man, 447. 
Peel, ib. Ramfey, 448. Laxey, 449. Religion, ib. Bilhop- 
rick, ib. Conftitution, Laws, and Courts; The King, 450. 
The Lord, ib. The Governor, 451. The Eieutenant*Governor, 
ib. The Council, ib. The Deemfters, 452. The Houfe of 
Keys, ib. The Tynwald, 454. Courts of Law, ib. Appeals, 
455. Chancery, 456. Court of Gaol Delivery, ib. Court of 
Common I.aw, 457. Exchequer, ib. The Deemfters’ Court, 
ib. High Bailiffs, 458. Court of the Water Bailiff, or Adnii- 

13 ralt^. 
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ralty> ib. Tjie Coroner, ib. Ecclefiaftical Court, 459* 
Attorney General, ib. Trade : The Herring Fifliery-, 460. 
Exports, ib. Bank, ib. Imports, ib. Manufaftories, ib. Re¬ 
venues, ib. 

Manchejiert account of, i. 59. 

Marlborough., duke of, Blenheim Cattle given to him, i. 82. 

Marlow, college at, account of, ii. 364. 

May, ifland of, iv. 60. 

Merioneth/hire defcribed, i. 64. 

Methodi/ls. See Clergy. -i- 

Metropolis, the, the great number of places included in it, befides 
London and Weftminfter, iii. 431. Its population, 432. London 
defcribed, 433. Charters, 436. Government, ib. Lord Mayor, 
437. Aldermen, 438- Sheriffs, 439- Recorder, 440. Cham¬ 
berlain, ib. Common Serjeant, il. Town Clerk, Coroner, City 
Remembrancer, Common Hunt, Common Crier, Water BailifI, 
441. Common Couiicilmen, 442. Wards, alphabetically ar¬ 
ranged, ib. Companies enumerated, 447* Wettminller, 455* 
St. Martin’s le Grand, 458. Government of Weflininfter, tb. 
High Steward, 459. High Bailiff, and other officers, ib. Arms, 
ib. Southwark. ('See i. loi.]] The Thames, » 3 . London Bridge, 
464. Weftminfter Bridge, 467. Blackfriars Bridge, 469. [[Waterloo 
Bridge, i.xxxii. Vauxhall Bridge, xxxiv. Southwark Bridge,/^.] 
Docks, 470. Weft India Docks, ib. The London Docks, 472. 
Eaft India Docks, tb. Commercial Road, 473. Places of Worffiip 
enumerated, 473. St. Paul’s, 474. Weftminfter Abbey, 485. 
The Tower, 491. The Monument, 495. Temple Bar, 497. 
Charing Crofs, ib. ''I'he Royal Exchange, 498. Somerfet 
Houfe, 499. Whitehall, 501. Guildhall, 503. Old Bailey, 
505. Clerkenwell, 506. Police, 507. Prifons, 510. Newgate, 
ib. [See alfo i. xxxiv. J Giltfpur-rtreet Compter, 512. Poultry 
Compter, 515. Ludgate, 5,7. Borough Compter, 518. Bride¬ 
well, 519. Tothill Fields, 522. Houfe of Correftion, Cold-bath 
Fields, 524. [Penitentiary, i. xxxiv.3 King’s Bench Prifon, 
525. Fleet Prifon, 529. Marfhalfea, [See ii. 450.] 531- 
Whitechapel, ib. Surry County Gaol, 532. Building Aft, 533. 
Engines, ib. Water, 534- London Bridge Water-works, 535- 
New River. [See iii. 327.3 Hampftead Water Company, 536. 
York Buildings Water-works, ib. Chelfea Water-works, 537. 
Other Companies, ib. Places of Amufement, ib. The Theatres, 
538. Drury Lane, 546. [See alfoi. xxxvi. Engliffi Opera, 
i. xxxviii.3 Covent Garden, 548. Haymarket, 552. Opera 
Houfe, ib. Sadler’s Wells, 553. Aftley’s Amphitheatre, S 55 ' 
Royal Circus, 556. Olympic Pavilion, ib. Royalty Theatre, 
ib. Vauxhall Gardens, 557. Tea Gardens, 558. See Scotland. 

Middle/ex defcribed, i. 64. 

Military Afylum, account of, ii. 37 ®* 

Militia. See Army. 

Miniflert, at foreigpi courts, their office, ii. 54. 

Monks. See Clergy. 

Monmouth, account of, i. 67. 

Monm outhjhire defcribed, i. 65. 
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Montgomeryjbire defcribedy i. 70. 
Montrofe, account of, iv. 62. 
Moraviant- See Clergy. 

Morayjhire. See Elgin. 

Mortmain. See Clergy. 

Mountains. See Scotland. 

Mull, the Ifle of, defcribed, iv. 155. 
Muffelburgh, account of, iv. 48. 
Mutiny ABs couiidered, ii. 371. 


N 


Nairnfifire defcribed, iv. 89. 

Navy, eli^bliihinent and progrefs of it, ii. 192. Guns iutrodueetf, 
194. Sovereignty of the fea, ib. Of the King’a fleet, 196- 
State of the navy at the end of each reign, 199. Naval force of 
the other European nations at the end of 1805, 200. Eftablifli- 
ment in time of peace, ib. fSee alfo i. xxiv.J Rates of fhips, 
201. Mode of providing fhips, 202. The fix principal Dock¬ 
yards noticed, ib. Officers of the Dock-yards, their feveral du¬ 
ties, 205. Navy Bills, progrefs of, 207. Inlpeftor-generaK# 
office, 208. Improvements in the navy, 209. Fire mips, ib. 
The Compafs, ib. Sheathing, 212* Sliding Keels, 213. Gun¬ 
boats, ib. Difcovery of the Longitude, 214. Chronometers, 
215. Making fea water frefh, 217. VidualUng the navy, how 
managed, ib. Manning the navy, 223. Tlie iniprefs fervice, ib- 
Regulations and exemptions, 224* Other means of manning the 
navy, 225. Navigation aft, 226. Naval academy, 227. Ma¬ 
rine fociety, ib. Government of the navy, ib. Admirals, their 
duty and pay, 228. Commodore, 229. Captains, ib. Matters 
and commanders, Lieutenants and midfhipmcn, 231. Mailers, 
233- Purfer, 234. Food, ib. Short allowance, ib. Cook and 
and other officers, 235. Phyficians and furgeons, ib. Regula¬ 
tions for the benefit of the fick and hurt, 237. Servants allowed 
to officers, ib. Superannuation, 238. Widows, ib. Seamen, ib. 
Government and difeipline, ib. Rights and privileges of fea- 
men, 239. Their wages, ib. Marines, 243.} their government, 
eftablifhment, and pay, 244, 245. Privateers, 245. Letters of 
marque and reprifal, 246. Prizes, ib. Dittribution of prizes, 
247. Embargoes, ib. Navy agents, 248. Navy pay-office, i^. 
Navy office, 250. Sick and wounded failors, 254. Sick and 
hurt office, ib. Hofpitals, 253. t Greenwich hofpital, its hiftory, 
ib .; and defeription, 257.; qualifications of the peufioners, 259. ; 
out-penfioners, 260. ; education of fcamen’s fons, ib .; revenue of 
the hofpital, ib.; its conttitution and government, 262.; officer^ 
ib .; the cheft, 263. Other charitable.eftablifhment s for the benefit 
of the navy, ib. Tranfport fervice, 264. Tranfport office, ib. 
Prifoners, ib. Convoy, ib. Duty of the fhips convoying, 266- 
Trinity-houfe, its eftablifhment and duties, ib. Trinity hofpitals, 
267. Light-houfes and fea-marks, 268. Pilots, ib. Shipwreck, 

270- 
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270. Inventions: the diving-bell, 272.; and the life-boat, 273.; 
Ports and harbours, ih. Members and creeks, ib. Cinque ports, 
274. The lord warden, 275. Piracy, ib. Quarantine, 277. 
See Scotland. 

Nany and Army : Vagrancy, ii. 374. Defertion, 375. Courts mar¬ 
tial, ib. Extent of military law, 377. Crimes cognisable, 380. ; 
againft God and religion, 381.; affedling the king and his govern¬ 
ment, 382.: againft their fellow-fubje&s, 384.; offences ftriftly 
military, ib. Courts of inquiry, 387. Compofttion of a naval 
court-martial, 388. ; of a military c6urt-martial, ib. General courts 
martial, ib. ; regimental courts, 389.; detachment courts, ib. Pro¬ 
ceedings in regimental and detachment courts, 390. Appeal from 
them, 391. General court-martial, Offences cognizable by the 
feveral military courts martial, ib. Naval courts martial, 392. Of 
degradation in the navy, 395.} in the army, ib. Rules refpeAing 
.courts martial, 396. Judge-advocate, 399. Evidence, 400. Open¬ 
ing the court, 401. Arreft of offenders, 402. Acculations, 403. 
Formation of the court, ib. Proceedings, 406. Judgment, 4C9. 
Sentence, ib. Acquittal, 410. Punifhments, various, ib. Exe¬ 
cution of corporal punifhments, 413.; of death, 414. Pardon, 
415. Auditors of public accounts, Patriotic fund, 416. See 
Scotland. 

Navy Office^ cftabli(hment and duty of the, ii. 250, 251. 

Navyt trcafurer of the, his office, ii. 42. 248. 

Nefo river defcribed, iv. 14. 

Newark^ account of, i. 80. 

Nevuce^le-under-Line, i. 98. 

NenucMe-upon-Tynet account of, i. 77. 

Norfolk delcribed, i. 71. 

Northampton^ account of, i. 75. 

Northamptonfhire defcribed, i. 74. 

Northumberland defcribed, i. 76. 

Norvaieht account of, i. 72. 

Nottingham t account of, i. 79. One of the moft ancient towns in 
Great Britain, ib. 

Nottinghamfhire defcribed, i. 78. 

Nuns. See Clergy. 


O 

Oakhamf in Rutlandlhire, curious cuftom there, i. 86. 

O^ert of States their rank and duties defined, ii. i~S 5 ‘ See Scot- 
land. 

Ordnance^ Mafter-general of the, his office, ii. 25. 

Orkney JJlande, the, defcribed, iv. 161. 

Oxford aty* account of, i. 81. See Learning. 

Qefiordfbiro defcribed, i. 80. 


3 A 4 


Paifley, 
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Paijleyy account of, iv. 104. 

Palaces of the King .* St. James’s, 171. ; Wiudfor'Caille, 172. ; Ricfa> 
mond, 173.; iCew, ii.; Hampton.court, ; Kenfington, 175. 

Papifls. See Clergy, 

Parifb Officers. See Clergy and Poor. 

Parliament^ its conftitiition, powers, and jurifdidion, i. [[187.3 
privileges, 190. The king, 192. Melfages from the king, or ad> 
d^'eife^ to him, 194, 193. Of the king’s attendance in Parliament, 
195. Affent to bills, ib. Prorogation, 197. ; opening of the 
It^llion, 198.; diiTolution, X9g. Houfe of Lordsy how compofed, 
2UO. ■ Origin of the peerage, ib. Creation, either by writ or patent, 
201. Lords Spiritual, 202. Temporal lords, 203. Dukes, 204. ; 
Mai-quiffee, 205. ; Earls, ib. ; Vifeounts, 206. ; Barons, 207. 
Peers of Scotland, 208. Peers of Ireland, 211. Privileges of 
peers and peerefil'S, 21^. Manner of fitting in the Houfe, 216. 
prayers, 217. ; proceedings, ib. Judicial authority, it 18. Other 
privileges, 224.; votes, ib, ; proxies, ib. ; protefts, ib. ; originating 
bills, 225. ; melTages, ib. Joint committees, 226. Peers giving 
evidence, ib. Conferences, 227. Officers of the Houfe, 228. Houfe 
of Commons, on its origin, 229. Formations, 232. Qualifications re- 
quifite to a member, ib, Difqualifications, 233. Qualifications 
required in eler^ors, 234. Difqualifications, 235. Manner of pro¬ 
ceeding to an eledlioii, 236. Scrutiny, 241. Return, 242. Peti¬ 
tion, 243. Effedt of elections, 245. Duty of attendance, Mem- 
ber cannot refigii, ib. The general means of vacating feats are, by 
death, peerage, accepting certain places of truft and profit, and ex- 
pulfion, 246. Privileges : exemption from arreft, protection from 
affault and abufe, liberty of fpeech, and franking of letters, 247— 
249. The Houfe, 249. Form of fitting, 230. Election and 
office of Speaker, ib. Proceedings in the Houfe, 255. Prayers, ib. 
Number of members, ib. Strangers, 256. Door locked, 257. 
Motions, ib. Right of fpeaking, ib. Members interefted or ac- 
cufed, 258. Of reading papers, ib. ' Of putting queftions, 259. 
Divifion of the Houfe, 261. Tellers, 262. Supply, 263. Claims 
of the Commons on this fnbjeCt, 265. Committee of Supply, 266. 
Committee of Ways and Means, ib. Bills, 270. Ads, general, or 
public, 271.; fpecial or private, 272. Record of ads, 273.; pub- 
lication, ib. ; time of operation, ib. Committees, 274. Judicial 
authority, 275. Form of bringing parties to the bar, 276. Im¬ 
peachment, i 5 . $ caption and bail,.280. ; expelling or fequeftering 
members, 281.; forming the heads, ib. ; party heard, 282.; further 
progrefs, 283 ■ ; delivering the charge, ib. ; appearance, 286.; 
copies of papers and counfel allowed, ib. ; plea or anfiver, 287.; 
proceedings, on plea of guilty, 288.; On not guilty^ ib. ; replica¬ 
tion, i^.; managerei, r^.; witneiTes, 289. ; committees, <290. ; Laird 
High Steward, ib. } day of trial, ib. ; of abating and reviving im- 
jieuchiucnts, 291.; votes, 293.; the court and trial, ib, ; verdid, 
■296. } judgment, 297. ; arred of jud^ent, ib. i fentence, ib. ; 


pardofi. 
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pardon^ 298. Officers of the Iloufe : clerk, 298.; clerk affiftant, 

? ;oo. $ clerk to the Committee of Privileges, ib .; other clerks, ib .; 
erjeant at arms, ib .; other officers, 101. See Conftitution, Britifh ; 
fee alfo Scotland. 

Parliamentum diabolicum, what was fo called, i. 109. 

Parliamentum indoBorum, what was fo called, i. io8. 

Paupers. See Poor. 

Paymafier General of the Forces, his office, ii. 27. 

Peab of Derbyjhire. i. 25. 

Peebles-fbire deferibed, iv. 90. 

Peeping Tom of Coventryt i. 109. 

Pemhroh^ire deferibed, i. 83. 

Pen-maen~mawr, the hill of, deferibed, i. 12. 

Penjionerst Gentlemen, their office, i. 180. 

Perth, county of, deferibed, iv. 93. 

Peterborough, account of, i. 75. 

PiBs* Wall deferibed, i. 22. 

Plays, examiner of, i. 177. 

Plymouth deferibed, i. 28. 

Poet Laureate, his office, i. 177. 

Police. See Metropolis. 

Pont-y-pool, account of, i. 69. 

Pool, account of, i. 32. 

PooPs Hole, a remarkable cave, i. 25. 

Poor, provifion for, cunfidered, iii. 559- Poor laws, 560. Parifties, 
563. Overfeers, 564. Rate, 5 8. Term, 569. Purpofes, ib. 
Perfons to be rated, ib. Property to be rated, 570- Exemptions, 
572. Perfoual property, 573. Occupier, 574. Principles of 
rating, 577. Of rating in aid, 578. Means of enforcing payment, 
il. Settlement, 582. Marriage, 584. Birth, ib. Emancipation, 
5^5. Bailards, 586. Settlement by hiring and fervice, 587. Set¬ 
tlement by apprenticefliip, 592. Settlement by ferving an office, 
595. Settlement on a tenement of 10/. a-year, 597. Settlement 
by eftate, 601. Settlement by paying public taxes, 604. Settle¬ 
ment by acknowledgment, ib. By whom a fettlement may be ac¬ 
quired, 606. Of certificates, ib. Of removing the poor, 609. 
Relief, 61 j. Overfeers’accounts, 617. Appeals, 618. Obferv- 
ations, ib. Friendly focicties, 625. Voluntary relief, 627. Hofpi- 
tals ; St. Bartholomew’s, 629. Bethlem, 630. f See alfo, i. xxxix.j] 
Bridewell. fSee 529.] Chritl’s Hofpital. [See 84.3 St.Thomas’s, 
63a. Beth.holim, 634. German and Dutch Jews’ Hofpital, ib. 
Cancer Inftitution, ib. Emmanuel Hofpital, ib. The Fever Hof¬ 
pital, ib. St. George’s Hofpital, 635. Guy’s Hofpital, Luck 
Hofpital, and Lock Afylum, 636. London Hofpital, ib. Sama¬ 
ritan Society, 637. St. Luke's Hofpital, ib. The Queen’s Lying- 
in Hofpital, ib. Britifh Lying-in Hofpital, 638. London Lying-m 
Hofpital, jb. Wellminfter Lying-in Hofpital, ib. Magdalen Hof¬ 
pital, 639. Middlefex Hofpital, ib. London Female Penitentiary, 
ib. Hofpital for French Proteftants, 640. Refuge for thft^efti- 
tute, ib. Sea-ljnthuig Infirmary, ib. Small-pox and ln£^ 3 iicing 
Hofpital, 6.^1. We/tr.ciider Hofpital, ib. Quakers’ "WSIriKfeouff, 
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641. Sc. Katherine’s Hofpital, 642. St. Mary’s Hofpital, ib, 
Whitgift’s Hofpital, ib. DifpenfarieS} lying-in, and medical chari¬ 
ties, obfervations on, and enumerated, 643—648. Bromley Col¬ 
lege, 648. God’s Gift College, ib. Morden College, 649. Sion 
College, 650. Ahns-houfes enumerated, 650—659. Charities for 
inftruAion : Aldgate School, 659. The Afylum, ib. School for 
the Blind, 660. Blue Coat School, Tothill Fields, 661. Green 
Coat Hofpital, ib. Grey Coat Hofpital, 662. Corporation for 
Relief of poor Widows and Children of Clergymen, ib. Sons of 
the Clergy, 663. Widows and Children of London Clergy, ib. 
Afylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 664. Foundling Hofpital, ib. 
Mafonic Charity, 670. Freemafons’ Charity for Female Children, 

671. The Offertory School, ib. Benevolent Society of St. Patrick, 

672. The Philanthropic Society, ib. The Philological Society, 

673. Raine’s Charities, 674. Sunday School Society, ib. Welfh 
School, 67^. Mifcellancous charities, 676. Society for bettering 
the Condition of the Poor, 677. Society for the Difcharge and 
Relief of Perfons imprifoned for fmall Debts, ib. The Philan^ropic 
Society at Mile End, ib. The Royal Humane Society, ib. Con¬ 
cluding remarks, 678. 

Popery. See Clergy. 

Portland^ ifland of, defcribed, i. 31. 

Portfmouth, account of, i. 46. 

Pq/l Office^ officers of the, and their duties, ii. 38, 8ec. 

. . . — , origin and nature of that eftablifhtnent, ii. 28. 

Pqftf twopenny, origin of the, ii. 35. 

Preemunire, origin of, i. 305. 

Prejbyterians. Sec Clergy and Scotland. 

Pr^denti Lord, of the council, ii. 8. 

PreJloHt account of, i. 58. 

Pr$or, or Priore/t. See Clergy. 

Prijons. See Metropolis. 

Pnvy Chambert Gentlemen of the, inftitution of, i. 177. 

-- - ■' , Gentlemen Ufhers of the, ib. 

Privy Council, how conltituted, ii. 8. 

Privy Counfellor, his duty, ii. 10.; and privileges, 11. 

Privy Seal, Lord, his duties, ii. 14. 

Privy Signet, its ufe, ii. 24. 

Public cMfices. See Metropolis. 


Quakers. See Clergy. 

Queen Confort, her prerontives, &c. i. 181. 

— Dowager, her privueges, i. 182. 

Queensferry, North, account of, iv. 56. 

R 

Raafay, Ifle of, defcribed, iv. 143. 

Radnor, account of, i. 8^. 

Radnotjbire defcribed, 1. 84.; the retreat of Vortigern after he 
. had called in the Saxons to his affiftasce, 85. 


Red 
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Red Horfe% the vale of the, a curiofity, i. 111. 

Reformation. See Clergy and Scotland. 

Regentt the Prince, his office, powers, &c. i. 187. 

Reigate noticed, i. 103. 

Renfreno/bire defcribed, iv. 102. 

Rejidents, minifters of a third order, ii. 55. 

Revenue, public, of the country, confidered, ii. 55. In the earlieft 
periods of Britiffi hiilory, 56. In the time of the Romans, 57. 
Saxons and Danes, ib. Under the kings of the Norman line, tb. 
The houfe of Plantagenet, 59. The houfe of Lancafter, 65. 
Houfe of York, 66. Houfe of Tudor, 67. Houfe of Stuart, 73. 
Interregnum, 78. At the Reftoration, 81. State of hnance at 
the Revolution, 84. Origin of funding, 88. Firft loans, 90. 
Funding eftabliffied, ib. Loans, 92. National debt, from iti 
commencement to March 1801, 94. [See aifo L xxi—^xxiv.] 
Stocks : Confols. and Reduced, 97. Other Three per cents., 98. 
Four per cents., ib. Five per cents., ib. Loyalty Loan, ib. 
South Sea Stock, 99. Deferred Stock, ib. Imperial and Irilh 
Loans, ib. Temporary annuities, too. Sale and transfer of 
ilock, ib. Brokers, ib. Stock Exchange, loi. Jobbing, ib. 
Bulls, bears, and lame ducks, 102. Taxes, X03. Temporary: 
Land-tax, ib.-, malt-tax, 105. Perpetual taxes: Cuftoms, 106.; 
cxcife, 118.; ftamps, I22. Mifcellaneous taxes: Affefled taxes, 
124.; windows and houfes, 126.; fervants, 127.; carriages, horfes, 
dogs, hair-powder, armorial bearings, 128.; hackney coaches, 129.; 
hawkers and pedlars, 130.; auditors, 131.; lottery, 132.; pro¬ 
perty-tax, 138.; convoy duty, ib. General ftate of the public in¬ 
come of Great Britain for the year ending Jan. 5, 1817, 139. 
Public expenditure for the fame year, 140. Other taxes, 145. 
Sinking Fund treated of, ib. Bank of England, origin and hiftory 
of, 150. Stops paying in cafh, 160. lifucs fmall notes and dol¬ 
lars, 161. Other dollars and tokens, ib. Bank indemnity and 
reftri61ion, 162. National coinage, 167. Silver coin, 170. 174. ; 

S old coin, 171. 173.; copper coin, 175.; tokens, 176. The 
lint, 177. Mode of coining, 178. Aflay, ib. General obfer- 
vatious, 180. Offences relating to coin, *82. Paper currency, 
184. Intereft and ufury, 189. See Scotland. 

Richmond, in Surry, noticed, i. 104. 

Robes, matter of the, i. 177. 

Roft, county of, defcribed, iv. 105. 131. 

Roitburghjbire defcribed, iv. 107. 

Royal Academy. See Learning. 

Royal Family: the queen confort, i. 181.; the hufband of a queen 
regnant, 182.; queen dowager, ; officers of her majefty, 183.; 
the prince of Wales, ih.', the junior branches, 186, 187. 

Royal Injlitution. See Learning. 

Ruiberglen, account of, iv. 77. 

Rutlandjbire defcribed, i. 86. Curious cuftom in this county, ib. 

S 

.Salisbury, account of, i. si4'« Cathedral of, criticifed by Sir Chrif- 
topher Wren, ib. 

Salmon.. 
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Salmon leap at Killgaring, in Pcmbroke{hir(;> i. 84. 

Salop. Sec Shropfhire. 

Sanclui ifland of, defcribcd, iv. 159. 

Santlay, account of the Ifle of, iv. i68. 

Sandwich, accoant of, i. 54. 

Sarum, Old, defcribed, i. 116. 

Scarborough, account of, i. 126. 

Schools, See fjcarning, and Poor. 

Sciences. See Learning. 

Scilly, or Silley IJlands, defcribed, iv. 486. 

Scone, or Scoon, account of, iv. loi. 

Scotland, union of, with England, i. 135. Brief hiltory of, iv. 1. 
Its extent and population, 9. Mountains, 10. Rivers, 11. Shires 
defcribed: Aberdeen, 16. Argyle, 19. Ayr, 23. Bamff, or 
Banff, 25. Berwick, 27. Bute, 32. 159. Caithnefs, 32. Clack* 
munnan, 36. Cromarty, 39. Dumbarton, or Dunbarton, 40. 
Dumfries, 41. Edinburgh, or Mid Lothian, 46. 200. Elgin, 
or Moray, 50. Fife, 51. Forfar, or Angus, 61. Haddington, 
or Eaft Lothian, 63. Inveruefs, 66,. Kincardine, 68. Kinrofs, 
69. Kirkcudbright, 71. Lanark, 75. Linlithgow, or Weft 
Lotliian, 85. Nairnftiire, 89. Orkney, 90. 161. Peebles, or 
Tweeddale, 90. Perth, 93, Renfrew, 102. Rofs, 105. Rox¬ 
burgh, 107. Selkirk, 115. Stirling, 117. Sutherland, 123. 
190. Wigton, 126. 2 'he IJlands of Scotland: The Hebrides, 
128. Butefltire, 159. The Shetland Iflands, 172. fTables of 
population, i. xxxix.]] Government: The King, 177. Patri¬ 
mony, 178. Arms, ib. Royal palaces defcribed, 179. Officers 
of the king: Lord high Reward, 181. Mafter of the houfehold, 
ib. Other officers, 182. The Parliament, ib. Peers, 183. Rank 
and privileges, 184. Commons, 185. Ancient ftate, Boroughs, 
186. Modern reprefentation, ib. Qualification of county mem¬ 
bers and eleffors, 187. Sutherland, 190. Difqualifications, 192. 
Michaelmas head court, 194. Court of feffion, 195. Election of 
a county member, 197. Boroughs, il. Edinburgh, 200. Elec¬ 
tion in a diftricl of boroughs, 201. Remarkable difTerenccs be¬ 
tween the parliaments of England and Scotland, 203. Form of 
fitting, ib. Lords of articles, 204. Supplies, 207. Conventions, 
ib. Parliament houfc, 208. Officers of State : Lord keeper of the 
great feal, 209. Lord keeper of the privy feal, ib. Keeper of 
the fignet, ib. Lord fecretary, ib. Lord regifter, 210. Lord 
high conftable, ib. Lord high treafurcr, ib. Lord treafurer de¬ 
pute, 211. Comptroller, ib. Lord prefident, ib. Lord high 
Admiral, 212. Lord chamberlain, 213. Earl Marifchal, ib. 
Gentry: Baronets, 214. Knights and efquires, 215. Herald’s 
office, ib. The Church, brief hiftory 6f, 216. Culdees, 219. 
Eftahlifhmcut, 222. Reformation,/j. Government, 225. Ruling 
elders, ib. Probationer, ib. Deacons, 226. Minifters, or preach¬ 
ing prefbyters, ib. Privileges, 228. Revenues, ib. Kirk Sef- 
lions, 229. Prefbyteries, 230. Provincial fynods, 231. General 
aflemblies, 232. Parochim examinations and catcchiling, 234. 
Preaching and public worfhip, 235. Baptifm, ib. Lord’s ffipper. 
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236. Holidays, 237. Marriages, ib. Burials, ib. Method of 
difcipline, ii. Proteftant diffcnters, 238. The law, ib. Civil 
law, 239. Municipal law, 240. Forell laws, ib, Regillera, ib. 
Courts, 242. Court of Scflion, ib. Judges, 244. Officers, ib. 
Advocates, ib. The king’s, or lord advocate, ib. Writers, foli- 
citors, and agents, ib. Court of jufticiary, 245. Court of ex¬ 
chequer, 246. Admiralty court, ib. College of juftice, 247. 
Faculty of advocates, ib. Advocates’ library, ib. J.earning, 248. 
Schools, 249. Univerfities: St. Andrew’s, ib. (ilafgow, 251. 
Aberdeen, 254. Edinburgh, 255. Edinburgh high fchool, 260. 
Revenue^ 261. Trade, 271. Fiflieries, ib. Shipping, 272. 
Banks and bankers, ib. The Metropolis i Its hiftory, 275. De- 
feription, 277. Municipality, 285. Incorporated trades’ com¬ 
panies, 286. Magiftracy, 289. Incorporations of Leith, 291. 
Prifons, ib. Revenue, 292. Royal Exchange, ib. Churches, 
293. Charitable inftitutioiis, 295. Public amufements, 298. 
Secretaries of State, their duties, ii. 21. 

Selkirk, Alexander, his ilory, iv. y8. 
deferibed, iv. 115. 

Serk, Ifle of, its iituation and defeription, iv. 485. 

Settlements. See Poor. 

Severn river deferibed, i. 87. 

Sheffield, account of, i. 124. 

Shetland IJlands, the, deferibed, iv. 172. 

Shireflones, three, within a foot of each other, yet Hand in three dif¬ 
ferent counties, i. 22. 

Shrevtjbvry, account of, i. 88. 

Shropjbire (otherwife Salop) deferibed, i. 86. 

Sky, account of the ifle of, iv. 141. 

/// 7 /tf deferibed, i. ii. 

Society, Royal, of antiquaries, of arts, tif artifts, &c. Sec Learning. 
Somerfetjhirc deferibed, i. 90. 

Southampton, account of, i. 46. 

Southwark, account of, i. loi. Sec Metropolis. 

Spey river deferibed, iv. 13. 

Slajfa, account of the Ifle of, iv. J45. 

Stafford, account of, i. 97. 

Staffordjhire deferibed, i. 96. 

State, officers of. See Officers. 

State-Paper Office, its bufinefs, ii. 23. 

Steward, lord high, his office, i. 178. ii. i. 562. 

Stirling, county of, deferibed, iv. 117. 

Stocks. Sec Revenue. 

Stole, groom of the, his office, i. 176. 

Stonehenge deicrihed, i. li8. 

Stones, prodigious heaps of, in Wales, i. 12. 84. 
Stratford-upon-Avon, the birth-place of Sliakfpcnre, account of, 
i. III. 

Stronfay IJland, account of, iv. 167. 

Suffolk deferibed, i. 98. 

Surry deferibed, i. TOC>. 

Suffer< 
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Sujfex defcribedy i. 105. 

SvtherUm^ire iv. 123. 

Svtinnat or Swanay, defcribed, iv. 165. 

T 

Tatmtont account of, i. 94. 

Taxes • See Revenue. 

Tajr .river defcribed, iv. 13. 

Tevthejburyi account of, i. 42. 

Tbeatrest &c. See Metropolis. 

Tdefwell Springs a phenomenon, i. 25. 

Trbayt harbour of, deferibed, 139. 

Tade, iii. 135.; the fureft fource of the grandeur, fafety, and happi* 
nefs of the Britilh nation, ib. Merchants, 137. Alien merchants, 
ib. Fa&ors, 138. partners, ib. Companies, 139. Shopkeepers, 
140. Artificers, Foreign Trade^ 1^%. Astsfeten of import and 
export in various nations, ib. &c. Number of veflels and men em¬ 
ployed in all parts of the United Kingdom, in one year, in carrying 
on its commerce, 156, &c. Navigation A6Is, 163. Merchant 
(hips, 172. Property, ib. Regifter, 174. Place, 175. CerUfl- 
cate, 176. Oath, ib. View, 177. Bond, ib. Change of pro¬ 
prietors, 178. Name of fhip, fhape, number, produAion of certifi¬ 
cate, lofs, ib. Detention, 179. Sale of fhips, id. Shares, 183. 
Mailer, 184. Contrails, 185. Repairs and fupplies, 186. Hypo¬ 
thecation, 187. Duties of the mailer, 188. Mariners, 189. Bar¬ 
ratry, 191. Other offences, Charter-party, 193. Demurrage, 
ib. Conveyance of merchandize, ib. General duties of the mamer 
and owners, 194. General duties of the merchant, 197. Primage, 
ib. Freight, ib. Average, 198. Salvage, 200. Hiring of fea» 
men, 202. Wages, 203. Lofs and forfeiture of wages, 204. In- 
furance^ 206. Policies, ib. Pat 4 ie(i» 207. Underwriters, 208. 
Affurance companies, ib. Things which can be infured, 209. The 
voyage, 210. Riiks, ib. Hxceptions by common memorandum, ib. 
Duration of rifle, 211. Warranty, 212. Reprefentations, 213. 
Concealment, 214. Sea-worthinefs, ib. Deviation, ib. Lofs, 216. 
Barratry, i 3 . Abandonment, f 3 . Exchange, 217. Arbitration of 
exchange, 218. Balance of trade, ib. Companies, 219. 

Sea Company, ib. Whale Fiihery, 226. Ruffia Company, 
Eailland Company, 230. Turkey Company, 231. Homi^radet 
232. Wool, 233. Laws, 236. Cott|^^|||. Linen, 248. Silk, 
254. Stockings,/£. Hats), 255. LeaHExyS. Imn, 259. Tin, 
268. Copper, 270. Lead, 272. Gla|S^73. Ear^n ware, 274. 
Fiihery, 277. Society for fiiheries, 280. Fairs a^idoarkets, 282. 
Conveyance, 283. Poft horfes and ftage coaches, Garners, 

286. Highways and bridges, ib. Canals and railways, ib,. Aber- 
dare canal, and a fucceflion of others, in alphabetical onJisr, 295-— 
368. Infurance, 368. Fire, ib. Benefits, ib. Pnmelty, 369. 
Riik, ib. Proof of lofs, 370. Offices, ib. Hand in nand, 371. 
Sun, ib. Union, ib. Weftminfter, 372. Royal Exchange, ib. 
London, ib. Phoenix, 373. Britifh, ib. Globe, ib. Imperial, 374. 
Albion, ib. Effimate of infurable property in Great Britain and 

Ireland, 
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Ireland, 374. Lives, 377. Offices, ii. Warranty, 378. Mode 
of infuring, ii. Intereft and rifle, 379. Trade in general, 380- 
Weights and raeafures, ii. Auftions, 384. Apprentices, 386. 
Journeymen and fervants, 390. Hiring, chara^er, wages. See. 
391. Refponfibility, 392. Teftimonial, 394. AiTaults, it. Dif* 
putes, it. Combinations, 395* Bills of Exchange, 396. Foreign 
bills, 397« Ufance, it. i^s of bills, 398. Payment, it .; grace, 
it. Inland bills, 399. PromilTory notes, it. Stamps, 400. Snudl 
notes, it. Liability to pay, 401. Indorfement, it. Acceptance, 
402. Proteft, 404. Notice, 405. Bankrupts, 406. The com-* 
miffion, 407. Its eiFe£l8, 408. Cofts, it. The debt, it. Who 
may be bankrupts, Ads of bankruptcy enumerated, 411. De¬ 
claring the party bankrupt, 415. Protedion from arreft, 416. 
Proof of debts, it. Creditors* eledion, 418. Executors, it. An¬ 
nuities, 419* Apprentices and children, it. Bonds, it. Bills of 
exchange and notes, 420. Rent, 421. Intereft, it. Cofts, it. 
Debts void by ftatule, it. Payable in future, it. Contingent 
debts, 422. Joint debts, it. Claiming a debt, 423. Affiguees, it. 
Their truft, 424. Removal, it. Laft examination, 425. Duty 
afterward, it. Maintenance, 426. Certificate, it. EfFed of a 
certificate, 428. New promife, 429. Dividend, it. Bankrapt*s 
allowance, 430* Superfedeas, 431. 

7 ra</r, Lords of, their duties, ii. 12. 

Treafurert Lord High, his office, ii. 4, 

Treafurjt board of, its bufinefs, ii. 5. 

Trinity Houfet its eftablifhment and duties, ii. 266. Trinity Hofpi- 
tals, 267. 

Torryturnt account of, iv. 56. 

Tweeddale. See Peetlet-Jhire. 

Tythes. See Clergy. 


U and V 

yiSualling Office^ account of that eftablifhment, ii. 217. 
Uifii North, account of, iv. 137. 

South, iv. 139. ; 

Univerjities. See Learning and Scotland. 

Unfi deferibed, iv. 173. 

Ujk, account of, i. 68. 

Volmteert. See Army. 


W 

Wales annexed to the crown of England, i. 134. 

——, New South, account of, iv, 696. Prices of provifions, 702. 
Manuffidures and trade, 703. Natives, it. Climate,706. Build¬ 
ings, 707. 

- 1 Prince of, how regarded by the laws, 183. 

War OJ^e. See Army. 

War, Secretary at, his office, it. 27. 322. 

Warwiet, account of, i. 109. 

Warnviei/tire defetihed, i. 108. 


Water, 
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Watevt an unfathomable pool of, near PembrolUt i. 84. Singular 
well of, near Brofely, Salop, i. 90. The roti^ng-well, iv. 48. 
Waterworkt. See MehropnlU. 

Walls, city, account of, i. 93. 

Wtjl Indies : Situation, iv. 653. Climate, 654. Animal Produc¬ 
tions, ib. Government, 655. The Governor, 656. Lieutenant- 
General, or Lieutenant-Governor, 657. The Council, ib. The 
AlTembly, 658. ’ The Bahamas, 659. New Providence, 660. 
Guanahani, or St. Salvador, 662. The Turk’s Iflands, 663. Ja¬ 
maica, 665. Situation and climate, ib. Hiftory, ib. Defcription, 
666. Rivers and fpringa, ij. Produdions, 667. Topography, ii. 
Middlefex, ib. Surry, 668. :Comwal!, ib. Churches, ib. Veftries, 
669. Courts, ib. Legiilature, 671. Population and trade, ib. 
The Virgin Iflands, ib. St. Chriftopber’s, 672. Nevis, 674. An¬ 
tigua, ib. Montferrat, 676. Dominica, 677. St. Lucia, 678. 
Barbadoes, 680. St. Vincent’s, 683. Grenada, 684. Tobago, 
687. Trinidad, 688. 

Wejiern Iflands. See Hebrides. 
iVe^moreland i. lit. 

Wejlray, ifland of, defcribed, iv. 168. 

Weymouth, account of, i. 32. 

/^oi//^y«noticed, i. 127. 

While Horfe, the vale of, a curiofity, i. 7. 

Whithorn, account of, iv. 127. 

Wigan, curious burning well near there, i. 60. 

Wight, the Ifle of, defcribed, i. 47. Henry VI. crowned the Earl of 
Warwick King of Wight,'i^. 

Wigtoi^ire defcribed, iv. 126. 

WUtJbire defcribed, i. 113. 

Winch^er, account of, i. 43. ^ 

Wind/or Cqflle, account of, i. 172, 

Winifred*s { St.} Well, account of, i. 38. 

Wonders, the feven, of Derbyftiire, i. 25. 

Woodjlock, account of, i. 82. 

Woolnuieh Academy, ii. 364. 

Worcefer, account of, i. 120. Battle of, \h. 

Worceflerjhire ixforAseA, i. 119. 

Wycombe, High, college at, ii. 364. 

Y 

Tqrmoutb, account of, i. 73. 

2^e//0co religion of the, iv. 141. 

Teamen of the Guards, their office, i. 180. 

Turk city, account of, i. 128. 
defcribed, i. 121. 


THE END. 


Pricteii by A. Strih-in, 
l*«in(eis-Strcet, 








